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PREFACE 


The idea of preparing, under the auspices of the Government of India, a 
history of philosophy which would be truly representative of the growth of 
human thought in the different civilizations and cultures of the world was 
first mooted by The Honourable Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of 
Education, Government of India, fn inaugurating the All-India Education 
Conference in 1948, he pointed out that in Europe “even the general 
history' of Philosophy starts with the Greeks and ends with modem 
European Philosophy, touching merely the fringe of Indian and Chinese 
thought. This is the history of Philosophy which the Universities teach in 
India. But you will all admit that this does not represent the true facts of 
the development of philosophical thought in the world. No one can today 
deny the supreme achievements of the Indian mind in the realms of 
metaphysics and philosophy. It is true that recently Indian philosophy 
has been introduced as one of the subjects of stujjy in Indian Universities, 
but it has not yet gained the position which it deserves in the general 
history of the Philosophy of the world." 

He further elaborated the idea during the course of the budget dis¬ 
cussions for 1948-1949 and said, 

“Honourable Members are also aware that Indian Philosophy is one 
of the proudest possessions of human civilization. In our college histories 
- of philosophy, Indian Philosophy* is, however, relegated to an obscure 
corner. In order to get a true perspective of philosophy, it is necessary 
that a student should know of the great contributions of India, along 
with the developments which took place in Greece and modem Europe. 
1 propose to appoint a committee of eminent philosophers, with Dr. 
Kadhakrishnan as Chairman, to write a history' of philosophy in which 
due and proper emphasis will be given to these facts.” 

In pursuance of this statement a committee was appointed consisting 
of the Chairman and Professors A. R. Wadia, D. M. Datta and Humayun 
Kabir. This committee served as the Editorial Board for the production 
of a book which would include within its scope the development of philo¬ 
sophy in all parts of the world, with special emphasis on the development 
of philosophy in India. 

We were fortunate in obtaining the ready and willing co-operation of 
about sixty scholars who have written on subjects of their special study. 
While many r of them are Indian, we did not hesitate to call upon Chinese, 
Japanese and European scholars. We are grateful to all our contributors 
for their valued assistance. The Editors selected the writers and prescribed 
the topics, but the contributors had full freedom in the treatment of the 
topics. Co-operative ventures of this kind suffer from serious limitations 
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of which the Editors are aware. They tried, however, to give a unit}* of 
purpose to the whole undertaking. 

Philosophy k not like one of those progressive sciences whose history 
is merely their less enlightened past. Progress in the sciences depends on 
external and usually measurable evidences. Philosophy is not the less 
scientific simply because its tests are not external. In spite of advances in 
science and technology we cannot be confident that we have a greater 
degree of philosophical insight than the great thinkers of the past. Some 
even think that it may be less mature and adequate than in the time of 
the Buddha or of Plato, Whatever It may be, no one can undertake a 
serious study of philosophy if he has not an adequate knowledge of the 
history of philosophy. Though history of philosophy is not a substitute 
for the independent effort of philosophy, it provides the framework within 
which the study of philosophy becomes intelligible and fruitful. 

Growth in philosophy is not the same as the increase of knowledge in 
the sciences. It is of a different quality. In the sciences there have been 
definite additions to knowledge' in philosophy it is not addition but 
growth. The ideas are the same today as yesterday, but we apprehend 
them with a new shade, with a new fineness. 

This work may claim to be the first of its kind since it brings together 
philosophies of different countries and ages d and enables cultivated readers 
to compare and contrast varied manifestations of the philosophic spirit in 
humanity. It may perhaps lead to a better international understanding, 
and demonstrate the unity of human aspirations which transcend geo¬ 
graphical and national limitations. The differences are only in the distri¬ 
bution of emphasis. There is more emphasis on the nature of the externa] 
world in the Western systems of thought, on psychological and meta¬ 
physical analyses in Indian systems, Hindu and Buddhist, on social 
problems in the Chinese schools of thought. The horizons of thought out¬ 
lined here may serve as a release at a time when philosophy is becoming 
restricted in scope and limited-to logical and linguistic analysb. 

While we tried to find a place for the main currents of philosophy in all 
countries, we do not claim to any completeness. It is not easy to main¬ 
tain a uniform standard in a composite work of this character. We have 
to make allowance for individual interests and preferences. In the matter 
of spelling we have aimed at a certain uniformity. 

Philosophical systems that have arisen in different cultural traditions 
cannot be compared easily. There are categories in one tradition for 
which it b difficult to find adequate equivalents in another. The concepts 
signified by diman and mdya are wry inadequately rendered by self and 
illusion or appearance, 

A history of philosophy in the strict chronological sense of the term is 
not possible, for the philosophical spirit has found independent manifes- 
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tat ions in different countries and among different peoples. That is why we 
thought of calling this book Philosophy: Eastern and Western. Rut 
subsequently wc came across a book with a similar title and in order to 
avoid any confusion we adopted the present title. 

The inclusion of a chapter on the Scientific Achievements in Mathe¬ 
matics and Astronomy and other sciences in India perhaps requires a 
word of explanation. It has been a widespread belief that the Indian 
mind is pre-eminently metaphysical. This has been sufficiently disproved 
in our own generation by the work of Indian scientists, but it should be of 
interest to note that the Indian mind made substantial contributions to 
the development of the sciences, even in early times. This chapter will 
also supply the background of ancient Indian Philosophy. 

We are grateful to The Honourable Maulana Abul Kilam Azad for 
the inspiration that he has given us. 

The Editors would like to express their special appreciation to Prof. S. 
Bhattacharva, M.A., Ph D., D.Litt. Barrister-at-Law of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London, who acted on their behalf in 
London and undertook the tedious but important task of correcting the 
proofs and preparing the index. 

The Editors 
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INTRODUCTION 


A Persian - poet has compared the Universe to an old manuscript of which 
the first and the last pages have been lost- It is no longer possible to say 
how the hook began, nor do we know how it is likely to end. 

mA z\ AghAz 0 ZI ANJAM-1-JAHAN BI-KHABAR-IM 
AWWAL-O- A K HIR-I-1X KUHN A KITAB UFTAD AST. 

Ever since man attained consciousness, he has been trying to discover 
these lost pages. Philosophy is the name of this quest and its results. A 
philosopher writes volumes to describe philosophy and its nature, but the 
poet has done so in a single couplet. 

The purpose of this quest is to find out the meaning of life and existence. 
As soon as man attained self-consciousness and began to think, two 
questions arose in his mind, namely, what is the meaning of his life; and 
what is the nature of the universe he secs all around. We do not know 
how long he grO]>ed in diverse directions, but a stage came when he 
adopted a definite course and started to advance along the path of reason 
and thought. This was the beginning of systematic speculation. The day 
the human intellect reached that stage marked the birth of philosophy 
and from that day the history of philosophy begins. 


I 

History of Philosophy .—Till the eighteenth century', the pattern which 
European histories of philosophy followed was similar to that adopted by 
Arab historians and philosophers of the Middle Ages. They did not seek 
to study the progress of philosophy from a philosophical standpoint, but, 
on the contrary, compiled for the benefit of those who were interested a 
record of philosophers and their Schools. In truth, their accounts were not 
histories of philosophy but histories of philosophers. In parenthesis, it 
may be added that this is how the Arab writers had correctly described 
such books. 1 It was in the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy that histories 
of philosophy, as we know" them today, were first written, and ever since 
the pattern then adopted has generally bean followed. Anyone who wants 
to write on this subject today—whether he intends to write a textbook 
for students or a book for the general reader — invariably adopts (maybe 
with minor modifications) the method of discussion followed in such 
books, 

Since then there have been great advances in the study of the history 
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of philosophy. Scholars of many nations have written important books, 
but when reading them, one fact has always attracted my notice, I have 
felt that prevailing accounts of the origin of philosophy and its division 
into different compartments do not give a full or true picture of the 
theme. There is therefore need for a more comprehensive account of the 
general history of philosophy. 

Some of the pages of this history have been lost in a manner which 
makes restoration impossible. The sources of information about them are 
no longer accessible. It is known to us that Egypt and Iraq had developed 
a high degree of civilization long before Greece. We also know that early 
Greek philosophy was deeply influenced by the ancient wisdom of Egypt. 
Plato in his writings refers to Egyptian maxims in a way which suggests 
that their authority as sources of knowledge was unquestioned. Aristotle 
went farther and said that the Egyptian priests were the first philosophers 
of the world. But we do not know the details of the relationship between 
Egypt and Greece. Not only are we ignorant of them, but we have little 
hope of ever recovering them. Similarly, we have no definite knowledge as 
to what was the nature and scope of the philosophical speculations that 
developed in the civilizations of Babylon and Nineveh. Nor do we know 
whether these speculations were in any way responsible for the birth of 
Greek philosophy. These lacunae in the history of philosophy are due to 
gaps in our knowledge which from the nature of the case are not likely to 
be filled up, 

There are, however, certain other regions of ancient history of which 
we have fuller knowledge today. This enables us to draw a more accurate 
outline of the growth of philosophy. The increase in our knowledge of 
ancient Indian history has opened to us a new source of informatiou about 
ancient philosophical developments. It has thus become possible to trace 
the rise of philosophy to a period earlier than the Greeks and determine 
the nature and scope of its development at that stage. We have, however, 
failed till now to pay adequate attention to these developments and still 
cling to the limited vision of the history of philosophy which has prevailed 
rince the nineteenth century. 

European philosophy originated in the philosophical enquiries of 
Greece. Its progress was retarded after the spread of Christianity, and 
there was a stage when philosophy disappeared from the European scene. 
After a lapse of some centuries, the Arabs began the study of Greek 
philosophy in the eighth century a.d. Later through their agency its study 
was revived in Europe, These studies in course of time led to that move¬ 
ment of enlightenment which is generally described as the European 
Ren a is sa nce. During this period, Europe secured direct access to the 
original Greek texts which till now she had known only through the works 
of Arab translators and commentators. After the Renaissance began the 
movement of thought to which we can trace the rise of modem philosophy. 
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The history of philosophy in Europe is thus often divided into four periods: 
(i) Ancient; (2) Mediaeval; (3) Renaissance and (4) Modern. 

When in the nineteenth century European scholars attempted to draw 
a general outline of the history of philosophy, it was this division into 
periods which came before them. The impact of Christianity on the 
European mind was also a factor responsible for such division. European 
scholars tend to interpret the whole course of human development from the 
standpoint of tire emergence of Christianity, Thus they divide human 
history' into two broad periods, pre-Christian and post-Christian, and 
subdivide the latter into pre- and post-Reformation. Historians of philo¬ 
sophy, like Erdmann, have sought to designate periods in the develop¬ 
ment of philosophy on the same basis. Thus, according to Erdmann, the 
periods of philosophy are fi) The pre-Christian Greek, (2) the post- 
Christian Mediaeval and (3) the post-Reformatjon Modem period.* 

It is evident that this was not an account of the general history 1 of 
philosophy but only of the history of Western philosophy. Since, however, 
Indian and Chinese philosophy had not yet fully come to light, this 
limited picture took the place of a general history and, in course of time, 
came to be accepted as such. All the histories of philosophy written during 
the nineteenth century, whether textbooks for students or meant for the 
general reader, repeated the same story'. This limited view of the history' 
of philosophy has become so ingrained in our minds that we have not 
been able to cast it out in spite of the new knowledge revealed by later 
research. Whenever we think of a history of philosophy, it is this limited 
picture that comes before us. We cannot otherwise explain the manner in 
which a scholar like Thilly, writing in the second decade of this century', 
dismisses the contribution of the Orient and starts his account of the 
development of systematic philosophy with the Greeks .3 

Such an account of philosophy is incomplete not only in respect of its 
beginning but also in respect of several later periods. Our view of the 
progress of philosophy has been so influenced by this Western conception 
of three or four periods that we are unable to sec it in any other perspec¬ 
tive, Historically, it is generally recognized that long before the Christian 
era began. Buddhist metaphysical thought had crystallized into definite 
Schools of philosophy, If we are to study the progress of philosophy in 
these ages, it is as necessary to attend to these developments in India as 
to those in Greece. A comparative study of the nature and scope of the 
philosophical discourses in India and Greece during these centuries would 
thus have been of great interest. The standard histories of philosophy are, 
however, so used to consider only European philosophy that they miss all 
these developments and overlook the contribution of the Orient. Since 
the beginning of the twentieth century, our knowledge is no longer con¬ 
fined within the four walls of Greece and much of the wealth of Indian 
and Chinese philosophy has been revealed to us. This knowledge is, how- 
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ever, even now limited to a circle of specialists and has not found the 
place it deserves in the general history of philosophy. 

Undoubtedly, some recent writers have realized the limitation of the 
old conception. Attempts are being made to produce in place of the old 
sectional histories of philosophy more adequate accounts. It cannot, 
however, be said that the old limited conception of the history of 
philosophy has been fully replaced by" a new and more complete 
account. Nor can we say that Oriental philosophy has secured in the 
general history of philosophy the position it deserves. The time has now 
come when with the material we already possess we must attempt to 
write a comprehensive history in which the contribution of the East and 
the West will alike receive proper recognition. 

It is with a view to providing a first outline of such a comprehensive 
history that steps were taken to compile the present work. I will consider 
our labour justified if this endeavour draw's the attention of scholars to 
the need of further studies for the fulfilment of that object* 


II 

The Earliest Sources of Philosophy .—A basic question that arises in this 
connection is that of the beginnings of philosophy. Where should we start 
the story? In Greece or in India? In other words, which country contains 
the traces of the earliest developments of philosophy? 

So far as Greek philosophy is concerned, we are aware of some of its 
earliest phases. It has been generally recognized that philosophical 
speculations in Greece cannot be traced earlier than the sixth century n.c. 
The first Greek thinker whom we can appropriately describe as a 
philosopher was Thales. A specific incident has helped us to deter¬ 
mine his chronology. It is said that he had predicted through his 
calculations the correct time of an eclipse which took place in 585 B.e, 
Two men who after Thales gave a new turn to the development 
of philosophical thought in Greece were Pythagoras and Socrates. 
Pythagoras lived about 532 r.c. and the death of Socrates took place 
in 399 BX. 

When, however, we look at India of the sixth century n.c., we see a 
completely different picture. This period in India witnessed not the 
beginnings but the development of philosophical thought., It w r as not a 
case of the dawn of philosophy as in Greece but what may be described as 
the full glow of philosophical day. It was not the first faltering steps of 
the human intellect along the long and arduous way of philosophical 
quest but it marked a stage which could have been reached only after a 
considerable journey; 
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Two facts are inevitably forced upon our attention in any discussion of 
this period: 

(i) Tire emergence of Buddhism and Jainism took place in this epoch. 

(ii) Before the advent of the Buddha and Mahavlra. there had already 
been a considerable development of philosophical thought in India and 
systems had emerged which presupposed a long period of wide and deep 
philosophical speculation. 

Gautama the Buddha occupies a peculiar place among the greatest men 
of the world. It is a debatable point whether we should place him in the 
category of prophets or of philosophers. In other words, what was the 
purport of his teaching > Was it a now revelation or was it a new philo¬ 
sophical discovery? In spite of long controversy, both philosophy and 
religion continue to claim the Buddha. I do not want to repeat that con¬ 
troversy, but it seems clear to me that it is easier to see him in the role of 
a philosopher than in that of a prophet. He started on his enquiries in 
order to solve the problem of life, not to search for the existence of God. 
Similarly, his quest ended with a solution of that problem and did not 
concern itself with either the nature or the existence of God. He broke 
away completely from that religious life of India which believed in innu¬ 
merable gods and goddesses. He sought and found the consummation of 
his quest without the intermediation of the concept of God. The principle 
on which he based his speculative enquiries was itself philosophic. For 
him the goal of human endeavour is to find a solution of the problem of 
life and this can be done without recourse to detts ex muJmta. [t is, of 
course, true that after his death, his followers soon transformed his 
teachings into a full-fledged religious cult. WTren they found that he had 
left unfilled the place normally assigned to God in religion, they placed 
the Buddha himself on the vacant throne of the deity. This was, however, 
a development for which the Buddha was not responsible. 

Jainism also arose about the same time and was even more indifferent 
to the existence of God. Like the Buddha, Mahavira also sought an answer 
to the riddle of existence without any reference to the existence of God. 
Tire intellectual constructions of the Jainas are based on principles which 
properly belong to the world of philosophy. 

What I am anxious that readers should specially consider is not the 
personality of Gautama the Buddha or Mahfivira but the background of 
thought which made their emergence possible. It is a study of this back¬ 
ground which is of the greatest importance to the historian of philosophy. 
The fact that India in the sixth century u.c. could exhibit the method 
and approach of Gautama the Buddha and Mahavira is, in itself evidence 
that the country had developed a widespread and deep philosophical 
insight. An atmosphere was already in existence in which there could 
develop different theories and interpretations of the mysteries of life, It is 
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also clear that a stage Iiad been reached where these problems could be 
solved without presupposing either the existence of God or the revelation 
of His will. 

Such a philosophic temper did not emerge in Greece till much later. 
Ionian philosophy which is one of the earliest of the Greek Schools be¬ 
lieved in a theory of souls informing the planets and other stellar bodies. 
These can hardly be distinguished from the gods and goddesses of popular 
mythology. Located on the peak of Mount Olympus, they were the gods 
of religion; when, however, the same gods put on a philosophic garb and 
mounted the heavens, they acquired the philosophic title of Intelligences 
of the Spheres. This tendency of Ionian philosophy continued in all the 
later Schools of Greek thought. If the heavenly souls of Aristotle are sub¬ 
jected to proper scrutiny, it will be seen that they are not very different 
from the old Hellenic gods. It is true that Socrates protested against the 
warship of gods, but even he was not able to eradicate completely from 
philosophy the influence of the popular conception of gods. 

Jf after a general survey of the history of philosophy and religion else¬ 
where we turn to study the way in which the Indian intellect reacted to 
their problems, we find ourselves faced with an entirely new approach. 
Elsewhere, philosophy and religion pursued distinct and different paths; 
though their paths had at times crossed and the one had influenced the 
other, the two had never merged. In India, on the other hand, it is not 
always possible to differentiate between the two. Unlike Greece, philo¬ 
sophy was not confined here to the walls of the academies but became 
the religion of millions. 

The solutions which Gautama the Buddha and Mahavlra had found for 
the problems of existence were, as we have a heady seen, basically philo¬ 
sophical, but their teachings created religious communities in the same 
way as the preaching of the Semitic prophets. Socrates svas, in many 
respects, a unique character among Lhe Greek philosophers. He w p as essen¬ 
tially a philosopher; but to call him only a philosopher does not fully 
describe his personality. When we try to think of him, we are inevitably 
reminded of Jesus Christ. What we know of the events of his Efe have 
close affinities with the life of the prophets of Israel and theyegms of India. 
He was often in a state of trance. He also believed in an oracle or inner 
voice which guided him in all moments of crisis. When in his last days he 
was addressing the court in Athens, he was guided by the behest of this 
inner voice. Nevertheless, Socrates has been classed among philosophers. 
His followers did not try to create a religious community based on his 
personality or his teachings. This fact shows clearly the difference between 
the Indian and the Greek spirit. In Greece elements of religion acquired 
the characteristics of philosophy; in India philosophy was itself turned 
into religion. 

The distinction we have drawn between philosophy and religion can- 
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not, therefore, describe accurately the Indian situation. If we try to apply 
to India the criterion which distinguishes philosophy from religion, we 
will either have to change the criterion itself or recognize that in India 
philosophy and religion have pursued the same path. 

We have attempted to form an idea of the intellectual make-up of India 
of the sixth century b.c. from an analysis of the personalities of Gautama 
the Buddha and Mahavtra. We should now enquire into the external evi¬ 
dence to justify the conclusions we have drawn from such internal con¬ 
siderations. This is supplied by the second fact to which I have already 
drawn the reader's attention. All students of Indian philosophy are today 
agreed that the philosophy of the Upani$ad$ had already begun to develop 
before the emergence of Gautama the Buddha arid Mahavira. It is also 
admitted generally that those Upanwds which are recognized to be the 
oldest were composed about the eighth century B.c. Authorities, however, 
differ as to the period and order of emergence of the six Indian systems or 
Dar&tnas. According to some, the Carvaka School had been developed be¬ 
fore the time of Gautama the Buddha, They quote in evidence certain 
references in the Vpa*m&s which suggest that a materialistic interpreta¬ 
tion of the universe had already taken shape, and this is the essence of 
Carvaka s thought. Others have expressed similar opinions about the SStii- 
khya and the Yoga systems. They emphasize the fact that Buddhism con¬ 
tains some parallel lines of thought and infer that these two Schools must 
be, if not earlier than, at least contemporaneous with Gautama the Buddha. 

If the views of these scholars are accepted, the beginnings of Indian 
philosophy will have to he pushed back several centuries earlier than the 
seventh century B.c. It is evident that in order to account for such a stage 
of development in the seventh century b.c., metaphysical speculations 
must have begun here at least several hundred years ago. In Greece it 
took almost three hundred years to reach from Thales to Aristotle.. There 
would be nothing surprising if in India also it had taken an equal period to 
develop the systems of the Samkhya, the Yoga and the Carvaka from 
the first gropings of philosophical speculation. It would thus be a plausible 
inference to hold that the beginnings of Indian philosophy can be traced 
back to a thousand years before Christ. 

Our present state of knowledge does not, however, permit us to go so 
far back. Undoubtedly there are indications which lend support to such 
inference-Historv cannot, however, be based on suppositions and inferences 
and demands tangible evidence for its assertions. The fact is that we do 
not have such evidence. A safe position would, therefore, be to agree with 
those modem scholars who hold that the evidence for the development of 
these Schools before the age of Gautama the Buddha is not conclusive. All 
that we can say with assurance is that in the age of the Buddha, the 
foundations had already been laid on which the six systems of philosophy 
were later built. To deny this would be less than truth, but to assert more 
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would be an exaggeration. The verses in the Upani$ad$ which are regarded 
as evidence of the existence of conflicting Schools should be more properly 
interpreted as anticipations of their positions. They may be regarded as 
evidence of the fact that different points of view had begun to emerge. It 
is clear from these hints that some of the thinkers of the day had started 
to give a materialistic interpretation of the universe. These bints may be 
regarded as the basis of the Cgrvaka philosophy, but it does not follow 
that the Carvyka philosophy had already appeared as a fully developed 
system. 

Those scholars who insist that the Samkhya and the Toga schools 
developed before the time of the Buddha on the ground that Buddhism 
and these systems have certain similarities forget that the same evidence 
can lead to an opposite conclusion. The fact of similarity between them 
can be equally well used to infer that Buddhism was earlier than the 
Samkhya and the Yoga Schools and had influenced them. 

These discussions thus prove two things: 

hz) There had been a considerable development of Upani$ad philosophy 
before the age of Gautama the Buddha ; 

(ft) The foundations of some of the other Schools had been laid ah hough 
the evidence does not establish conclusively that they had reached their 
full development. We may therefore safely say that considerable specu¬ 
lative activity had preceded the emergence of the Buddha, 

A study of the history of philosophy therefore leads us to the unassail¬ 
able conclusion that philosophical speculations began earlier in India than 
in Greece. The sixth century n.c. marks the beginnings of philosophy in 
Greece, but in India it is an age of considerable philosophical progress. In 
a general history of philosophy we should therefore begin the story with 
India, not with Greece. 


Ill 

Mysticism and Philosophy .—The earliest Indian philosophy is to be 
found in the Upani$ads M and the Ufiam$ad$ have a distinct mystic and 
religious strain. From this fact we should not, like Zeller or Erdmann, 
draw the erroneous conclusion that early Indian philosophy should be 
excluded from an account of empirical or rational philosophy,-s It is true 
that so long as mysticism is the experience of an individual, we cannot 
apply to it the tests of philosophical enquiry. But when an attempt Is 
made to build up a logical system of speculation on the basis of such 
experience, it must not only be included within the province of philosophy 
but may well constitute an important part of it. If we do not apply to 
it the name of philosophy, there is hardly any other term which can de¬ 
scribe it 
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What is philosophy? Philosophy is an enquiry into the nature of life 
and of existence. We have two ways of dealing with reality. One starts 
and ends with revelation and tradition; we call it religion. The second 
depends on the free exercise of reason and thought and is called philo¬ 
sophy. 

Philosophical enquiry from the earliest times has adopted one of two 
alternate ways of approaching its problems. One is through the world of 
man's timer being and the other through the world external to him. The 
characteristic of Indian thought is that it has paid greater attention to 
the inner world of man titan to the outer world. It does not begin with an 
investigation into outer phenomena and reach towards the inner reality. On 
the contrary', it starts from the realization of the inner world and reaches 
out to the world of phenomena. It was this way of approach that 
revealed itself in the philosophy of the Upnni$ad$„ In Greece also, the 
earlier Schools of philosophy had adopted a similar procedure or at least 
it was not excluded from their general approach. What we know of the 
Orphic or the Pythagorian philosophy tends to support this statement. The 
dialectical method of Socrates was, no doubt, logical,, but he declared that 
he was guided by an inner voice. Lite Indian philosophy, the message of 
some Greek philosophers also was “Know thyself." In Platonic idealism 
we find the germs for the future development of mysticism, as well as of 
the knowledge of the inner self, but his disciple, Aristotle, did not choose 
to develop either of these lines of thought. Ultimately, however, mysticism 
came to fruition in Alexandria and culminated in the philosophy of 
Neoplatonism. We cannot say definitely whether the Upanisad philo¬ 
sophy of India was responsible for the development of this Alexandrian 
School. We. however, know that Alexandria had in that era become the 
meeting-place for the religions and civilizations of the East and the West. 
Just as gods of different religions had met in its market-place and led to 
the foundation of the Serapeum, it seems probable that the different 
streams of human thought and enquiry met here and mingled in one 
common flow*. 

What is the basic principle of mysticism? It is that the knowledge of 
reality cannot be obtained through the senses. If w r e are to reach reality, 
we must withdraw from th^ world of sense into that of inner experience. 
This principle, in some form or other, worked in the philosophical systems 
from Pythagoras to Plato. Plato made a sharp distinction between the 
world of thought and the world of sense. He expressed their difference by 
the analogy of the distinction between the light of midday and twilight. 
According to him, whatever we perceive through the senses is perceived 
as in twilight. What we perceive through the intellect is seen in the dear 
tight of day. He emphasizes, again and again, the distinction between 
Appearance and Reality, The senses can reach us only up to the world of 
Appearance but not to the world of Reality. He expresses the ultimate 
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real as the Good- Science, knowledge and truth deal with Ideas which are 
like the GW but it is only the Good that is ultimately real We cannot 
reach the Real through the mediation of sense. The famous parable of the 
cave-dwellers which he relates in i he Republic is the final statement of 
his philosophy. Though he does not speak of intuitive reason on which 
Upanifad Philosophy is based, the way in which he repudiates objects of 
experience given through sense perception brings him very near the 
attitude of the mystics towards the world of sense. 

There is also a second similarity between Indian and Greek philosophy 
which should not be overlooked- The concept of Nous in Greek philosophy 
is not very dissimilar to that of dtman in Indian philosophy. Plato 
rejected the views of Anaxagoras and distinguished between two souls. 
He regards one as Immortal and the other as mortal. The mortal soul 
(irrational soul) is not free from the influence of the body and may be 
called the ego. The immortal soul is the Idea of the Universe and is free 
from ail influence of the body. This immortal soul is called by him Uni¬ 
versal Soul.” If therefore we try to contrast Plato's concept of the mortal 
soul with that of the immortal soul, it will not be very different from the 
contrast between pvaiituin and parutnatnuin in Indian philosophy. 

It will not therefore be proper to exclude Upmisad philosophy from a 
general account of philosophy on the ground that it is mystic. If we do so* 
we would also have to exclude a major portion of Greek philosophy from 
any such general account. 

We must also remember that what differentiates philosophy from what 
is non-philosophy is not difference of subject-matter but of method and 
treatment. If a person's conclusions rest upon the authority of revelation 
or on individual ecstasy> we would more properly describe his findings 
as theology or mysticism and not philosophy. If, however, he adopts a 
method of intellectual construction and considers that the mystery of 
existence must be solved on the rational plane, we cannot exclude him 
from the rank of philosophers even though religious or mystic beliefs may 
have influenced him. Actually* some of the most important material of 
philosophy is derived from such discourses. 

In Christianity and Islam there developed certain Schools which sought 
to subordinate philosophy to religion. But their own discourses have by 
general consent been included among philosophical writings. The reason 
for this is that they sought to defend religion against rationalist attacks 
by tbe use of rationalist methods. The discourses of St. Augustine and the 
later Christian scholastics cannot therefore be excluded from philosophical 
literature. The same remark applies to the writings of the Muslim scholas¬ 
tics. So far as Arab philosophy is concerned t one of the Schools of which it 
can justly be proud will be excluded if we leave out this scholastic litera¬ 
ture, Among the Arab philosophers the names of I bn Sina (Avicenna) and 
Ibn-al-Rushd (Averroes) are well known, but they were not spokesmen of 
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Arab philosophy proper. They were in fact followers and commentators 
of Aristotle. If we want to enquire into Arab philosophy proper, we must 
turn our eyes from them and study the writings of the scholastics who 
were often*regarded as the antagonists of Greek philosophy. It Is inter¬ 
esting to note that in modern times Bishop Berkeley, who embarked on 
philosophical speculations in order to establish the truth of religion, has 
been always counted among the philosophers and no history of philosophy 
is complete without an account of his writings. 

Nor is Zeller's criticism that "Indian philosophy never lost contact with 
religion and never became independent 11 justified .5 He perhaps had in 
mind the veneration in which the Vidas were generally held, but he was 
probably not aware that there were at least three unorthodox Schools 
that repudiated the authority of the Vedas. Neither Buddhism, nor 
Jainism nor Carvaka philosophy depends on authority or tradition for its 
findings. Not only so, but even among the orthodox Schools Nyaya and 
Sarhkhya philosophies often paid only lip service to the authority of the 
Vedas. We may therefore safely say that Indian philosophy had in the 
age of the Buddha already established a position independent of religion. 


IV 

Philosophical Contacts between India and Greece,—That is one other 
question to which I would like to make a brief reference. If it is an acknow¬ 
ledged fact that philosophy began in India earlier than in Greece, would it 
be unjustified to suppose that Indian philosophy may have had some 
influence on the beginnings of Greek philosophy? We know that the 
civilizations of the Nile and the Euphrates blossomed much before that 
of Greece We have reasons to be&ve that the influence of these civiliza¬ 
tions contributed towards the fust development of Greek philosophy Can 
we not also establish relations, whether direct or indirect, between India 

Historians of the present day have discussed this problem but have not 
vet reached any valid conclusions. It is true that some of the earliest 
Schools of Greek philosophy exhibit characteristics which have a sinking 
resemblance to Indian modes of thought. Such similarities invite the 
inference that they were probably due to Indian influence. Hus applies 
specially to the Orphic cult. Historians are generally agreed that it 
exhibits elements that are essentially non-Hellenic in nature and suggest 
an Asian derivation. The idea of salvation as the liberation of the soul 
from the body is a central theme in the Orphic cult, Zeller admits that 
this idea originated in India but nevertheless he held that the Greeks 
had derived it from Persia. 6 Later research does not, however, indicate 
that such an idea of liberation or ntok^a was an essential element m 
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Zarathushtra's faith. It would not* therefore, be unreasonable to suppose 
that tliis concept travelled from India to Greece and influenced the early 
Greek Schools directly or indirectly. 

It was an accepted belief in Greece that a journey to the East was 
necessary for the acquisition of knowledge and wisdom. It is recorded of 
various philosophers that they travelled to the East in quest of knowledge. 
We read of Democritus that he spent a long period in Egypt and Persia. 
Of Pythagoras it is said that when he left his home in Samos, he travelled 
to Egypt, It is well known that Solon and Plato had also travelled exten¬ 
sively in the East, It would therefore not be surprising if Pythagoras or 
some other Greek philosophers of this early period had travelled to India. 
But there is no historical evidence of such a visit. It has, however, been 
generally recognized that the philosophy of Pythagoras contains elements 
which are characteristically Indian. If we describe his philosophy with¬ 
out mentioning his name, a student of Indian philosophy could easily 
mistake it to be the account of an Indian philosopher. How and why this 
was so remains one of the unsolved problems of the history of philosophy. 

We And it stated in the accounts of Alexander that his teacher, Aris¬ 
totle, had requested him to find, out the state of knowledge among Indians. 
This in itself suggests that the renown of Indian wisdom had reached as 
far as Greece before Alexander's invasion. After the death of Alexander, 
legends were built round him. They were written in Greek, but some were 
translated into Syrian and later from Syrian into Arabic. They contain 
accounts of his encounters with Indian philosophers, He enquires from 
them about philosophical problems and admits that philosophy had 
reached in India a higher stage than in Greece. These stories cannot be 
regarded as historical. Nevertheless, they indicate that the renown of 
Indian wisdom hud spread to these areas. This is borne out by the fact 
that such stories were freely composed and people listened to them with 
interest and credence. These legends are said to have been composed 
between the first century B.c. and the first century a.d. 

We know x that in accordance with the usual practice of setting up Greek 
colonies in all the lands he conquered, Alexander established such colonies 
on the banks of the Indus. We further know' that the founder of Sceptic 
philosophy, Pyrrho (*J, 275 b,c.) was in the army which came with him to 
India After Alexander's death, Seleucus Nicator established close contacts 
with Candra Gupta Mauiya and sent Megasthenes as his ambassador to 
hb court. Relations had thus been established between the Indians and 
the Greeks before the age of Asuka. This lends support Eo the theory that 
intellectual exchanges had also taken place between them. As lor Asoka, 
we know from a still extant inscription that he sent missionaries to the 
Mediterranean countries and to all the Macedonian kings, though unfor¬ 
tunately no Western account of these missions has survived* 1 

We may now try to indicate the conclusions which the available evidence 
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justifies. The countries mentioned in the Atokan inscriptions had certainly 
received the message of Buddhism. It is probable that it had reached still 
farther as Buddhism was in those days a vigorous proselytizing religion. 
It is also probable that the influence of India had: reached Greece even 
before the days of Atoka. We have already referred to the remarkable 
resemblance between Indian thought and some of the early Greek Schools, 
particularly the philosophy of Pythagoras, Unless we are to assume that 
these resemblances are entirely fortuitous, there must have been contacts 
between India and Greece. Such contacts were likely to result in Indian 
thought influencing Greek thought, as Indian philosophy had already 
achieved considerable progress and reached a greater degree of maturity 
than the early Schools of Greek philosophy. All these lend support to the 
theory that Indian philosophy had perhaps contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of earlv Greek philosophy, though wc have no definite knowledge of 
the nature and extent of such contribution. 

What I have written so far deals with the possible influence of Indian 
philosophy on Greek philosophy. We should now consider the other 
aspect of the question, namely, what, if any, arc the influences of Greek 
philosophy and science on India? It is difficult to give any detailed account 
of what can be regarded as conclusive. It can, however, be said with con¬ 
fidence that at least in the fourth century 1 a.d. and thereafter Indian 
astronomy was influenced by Greek astronomy. In fact, some Greek 
terms became current in India. One well-known Indian astrologer, V araha- 
mihira, who died round about a.d. 587, has in his book, Brhat-Safkhitd, 
referred to Greek astronomers. Another writer of this period whom 
Alberuni has quoted in his Indka has recorded high praise of Greek 
scholars. We can certainly infer from all this that after the third century 
a.d. India had become familiar with Greek knowledge and its influence 
was fdt among the learned circles here. So far, however, as the different 
Schools of Indian philosophy are concerned, it is difficult to say with 
confidence to what extent, if any, they were influenced by Greek thought. 

To sum up. It seems that our conclusions will be reasonable if we select 
two periods in the pre- and the post-Christian eras. We may say that in 
the pre-Christian era Greek philosophy in its earlier phases was perhaps 
influenced by Indian philosophy. So far as the post-Christian era is con¬ 
cerned, there are reasons to believe that some aspects of Indian thought 
were influenced by Greek knowledge. 


V 

Greece and India.—I would like to make it dear that my emphasis on 
the need of a comprehensive history of general philosophy is based solely 
on historical considerations. There is no question of the exaltation or 
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diminution of any country's or nation's contribution. We have divided 
humanity into groups based on geographical boundaries and painted 
Europe, Asia and Africa in different colours in the map of the world. The 
map of human knowledge cannot, however, be divided into regions of 
different colours. Knowledge is above all limitations and boundaries. 
Whatever be the region of the globe where it first emerged, it is the com¬ 
mon heritage of all mankind. All human beings, regardless of country or 
nation, can lay claim to it with equal right. The fact that Socrates was 
bom in Greece and the writers of the Upani$ad$ in India may be impor¬ 
tant from the point of view of their own biography but is irrelevant so far 
as the history of human knowledge is concerned. It is true that Socrates 
was a Greek and the writers of the Upani^ads were Indians. The addition 
they have made to human knowledge is r however, neither Greek nor Indian 
and belongs to the whole of humanity. If philosophy began in India 
earlier than in Greece, its only effect is that in narrating the history of 
philosophy we should begin with the mention of India, This does uot a 
however, give any special virtue to India nor detract from the glory of 
Greece, We can apply to human knowledge what the Arab poet has said 
of the tribe of banu-Annr: 

"LA TAQUL DARUHA BI-SHARQI NAJDIN 
KULLU NAJDIN LIL-AMIRIYATI DAKU * 

Do not say that his house is fa the cast of Najd. 

For alt Najd is the dwetting of the tribe of banu- A m\r r 

VI 

World Philosophy. —I have already stated one of the main considerations 
which led us to undertake the compilation of the present work. There is 
another consideration which is perhaps of still greater importance. Till 
now, the fragmentation of philosophy into different compartments has 
prevented the survey of philosophical problems from a truly universal 
point of view, We have histories of philosophy which deal with philosophy 
in one country or period, but there h no single study which covers the 
philosophical developments of all climes and ages. The time has there¬ 
fore come to write a history’ of philosophy" which will include the contri¬ 
butions of India, China and Greece, and of the ancient, the mediaeval and 
the modern periods. 

Increasing control over the forces of nature has brought men of different 
regions nearer on u another. Different cultures have thus been brought into 
close proximity. Closer contacts have created conditions in which the 
contributions of different peoples can be brought into one common pool 
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of human knowledge. They also facilitate the task of philosophy in effect¬ 
ing a reconciliation between the different principles underlying the outlook 
of different civilizations. The evolution of a world philosophy has become 
today a matter not only of theoretical interest but of great practical 
urgency. 

From this viewpoint also the history of philosophy must be re-written. 
The contributions of different nations and periods must not only be fully 
recognized but given their proper place in the evolution, of a common 
world philosophy. For example, in studying the problem of knowledge, we 
have till now considered the views of either Indian thinkers or Greek 
epistemologists or Arab philosophers. In consequence, we have looked at 
philosophical problems not in their pure light but as seen through the 
glass of a national or a geographical outlook. We must now attempt a 
solution of the problem which will take into consideration the insights 
acquired by these different systems. In this way alone can we approach 
the problems of philosophy from a truly philosophical point of view. 

The present work, it is true, has not surveyed the problems of philo¬ 
sophy from this synoptic point of view. It has at least sought to bring 
together in one common compass the knowledge attained by different 
peoples at different times. It is my hope that this accumulation of material 
into one common pool will serve as a first step towards the writing of 
that world history of philosophy which alone can serve the needs of 
humanity at the present juncture. 


vn 

Conclusion — VVe opened this introduction with a quotation from a 
Persian poet, which said that the first and last pages of the Book of Exis¬ 
tence are lost. Philosophy is the quest for the recovery of these lost pages. 
Some three thousand years have passed in this quest but the lost pages 
have not yet been recovered, nor is there any hope that they will ever be 
recovered. The history of philosophy is the record of this quest. Though it 
does not tell us of the attiintn.cn t of the goal, it has unfolded to us a 
fascinating $torv of voyage and enquiry. 

The pilgrims'of philosophy did not succeed in securing the object of 
their quest but they have in the course of their journey obtained some¬ 
thing else of great value: in their search for philosophy they discovered 
science. Science has brought to man new power but has not given him 
peace. It first appeared as an instrument of cons!ruction, but is now 
threatening to become a weapon of destruction. The time has now come 
when philosophy should turn its attention towards the problem of human 
peace. If it succeeds in this quest and rediscovers the peace which man 
has lost, then, although it cannot re-write the two lost pages, it will write 
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a new book for humanity. It will then, in the words of another Persian 
poet, have the right to say: 

rahrawAn ka khastagi- YE-RAH NlST 

ISHQ HAM RAH AST-U-HAM KHUD-MANZIL AST 

Those who follow this path never tire: 

Because it is both the may and the destination. 
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Arab writers had written two distbiL-t types of books ? One tvpe was mainly 
biographical a eh! dealt with the li-vc-s of phfiosophers 50 that the accounts of 
thfir philosophies wens only incidental. In the second class of books, the main 
interest was in the Schools of philosophy, and biographical accounts were 
included only incidentally. The first class of books was called ,J Tarikh-ul- 
Hukarna" or J^ikh-nl-R^lasafa^ f fc Hi 5 tory of Philosopher^ y The second class 
calli-tl '■ KitSb'ul-MUaJe-wan Nahfii" ("Books of Religious and Philosophical 
SecLs JI ) or M Al Art wal Malc|tlat M j M Opinions and Discourses"), There were also 
books which dealt with particular epochs of philosophy. Thus A 1 Ffirabi (6. 925), 
wrote a hook dealing with pre-Aristotol^an and past-Aristotolean philosophy. 
We can perhaps describe these studies as the first attempt to write a systematic 
history of philosophy, 
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CHAPTER I 


PRE-VEDIC ELEMENTS IN INDIAN 

THOUGHT 

In the development of philosophical thought in India there are two main 
currents, the V*die and the non- Vedic. It is true that since early mediaeval 
times the Vedas have been regarded as the source of all Indian wisdom, 
but this was possible only by interpreting the term Vedas in a very' wide 
sense. Thus, the Agama-Sastras and sciences and arts, like medicine and 
music, were accepted as parts of the Vedas, though they could not be 
traced to any extant text of the Vedas. 

Nothing definite can be said as to whether Hindu thought is the result 
of the addition of the Aryan or the Vedic elements to an earlier Dravidian 
civilization or the addition of Dra vidian elements to an already existing 
Aryan or Vedic civilization. This much is certain, that what is called Hindu 
thought is not a simple growth from Aryan or Vedic civilization. The 
element other than the Aryan or the Vedic, which contributed to this 
development, will be described in this paper as Dra vidian. This Dra vidian 
element is the most important other element in Hindu thought and the 
other non- Vedic elements may therefore be ignored. 

It is difficult to define what is meant by the term Dravidian. The term 
is applied to a group of languages, to a people, and also to a civilization. 
The languages that are Dravidian have preserved their individuality, 
though mixed up with the Aryan languages. The ethnic inter-mixture in 
India has been so great that it is not possible at present to say who are the 
Dravidian peoples. Similarly, it is difficult to define Dravidian civilization, 
as distinct from the Aryan or Vedic civilization.. Linguistic and ethnic 
surveys make it clear that it is wrong to think of North India as wholly 
Aryan and South India as wholly Dravidian, Linguistically, this division 
is not very wrong, but various minor languages spoken in North India 
show pronounced Dravidian elements. All that can be done is to mark out 
features in Indian thought which cannot be traced back to the Vedas as 
direct and natural developments from Vedic texts and treat them as 
Dravidian in this broad sense. 

The part played by the forest in the evolution of Indian thought has 
deservedly received recognition in modem times. The diramas of the rtfs 
were the centres for the development of philosophical thought in India, 
but only from the time of the Vpani^ads. Forests played no part in the 
prt-Upanifadic Vedas. The Rg-Vedic fits were citizens living in cities 
and villages, and not people who retired to the forest for contemplation. 
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The forest plays no pan in the civilization of the Brdhtnanas either. In 
the Taiitirtya-Aranyakii there is, however, a reference to obligator, - study 
being in a place other than the village and the home. The place is de¬ 
scribed as a-cctuidi-dada, a place from which there will not be the sight 
(datsa) of the roof (chadi) of the homes. The distinction of the two parts 
of the obligator)' study as what could be done in the village {gr&tiya) and 
what should be done in the forest | 'amitya) is very dear in the later literature 
of the Vedas relating to the life of the Hindus, 

The gods of the Vedas are not forest deities. They came in chariots 
drawn by horses and there is no mention of hunting associated with the 
Vedic gods. But when we come to the non- Vedic gods of Hinduism, wc 
find that they are associated with the forest and with hunting. Nearly 
all the Saivaite gods of Hinduism are non- Vcdic. and are recognized as 
Dravidian. There are epedally two deities, Kali or Duiga and Ayyappan 
(a Dravidian god that is supposed to be the offspring of Siva through 
Vi$nu as may a, who distributed nectar to the gods after the churning of 
the ocean). The temple of these two deities is called a kdvu in certain parts 
of South India and the word means a forest or grove. This shows that 
these deities were worshipped in forests and groves. The place where the 
serpent images are installed and worshipped is also designated by the 
same term. 

The influence of the non-t edie element was mi merely in introducing 
a new kind of scene for the development of thought in die coiinUv. but 
also in bringing about a change in the approach to the problem of" truth. 
The Vedic civilisation is one of ritualism. The offering of soma at the 
sacrifices formed the most important feature of the religious life of the 
people among the Vedic Aryans. The Vedic texts are intimately associated 
with this form of ritual. The thought element in it is subordinate to the 
factor of sacrifice. No doubt, in the case of some of the poets who have 
composed the Rg-Vcdie poetry', the element of communion with the gods 
is quite dear. The element of speculation and even philosophical thought 
is also not absent from the Vedic texts, but a system of ritualism is not 
the best environment for the development of philosophy and abstract 
thinking. There is too much action in such an environment for the 
development of speculative thought. Contemplation and concentration 
are necessary for the development of abstract thinking, and a sacrifice is 
hardly the suitable occasion for it. 

Worship of the Divine in a more concrete form leads to higher thinking 
about God and the universe and their mutual relations. Such worship may 
be in a temple where there is a visible symbol of divinity or an actual 
image. The system of sacrifice as a public institution is seasonal, and 
performed only in certain specified months. The day-to-day sacrifice is in 
the home. The worship of the Divine in a temple is, on the other hand, a 
standing institution. Here, it is not merely a few poets with mystic 
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faculties who are in communion with the Divine. Others also have a more 
concrete vision of the Divine than is possible at a sacrifice where they see 
only the fire, and where they do not have any opportunity for participa¬ 
tion- The concreteness, the community and the continuity associated 
with temple worship are a more suitable environment for the development 
of speculative thought. 

In the Upanifads we find a combination of the element of the worship 
of the Divine in the forest with the Vtdic sacrifices. Ritualism was not 
given up. But contemplation became a more important feature in the fire 
sacrifice in the forests. 

The temples were forest institutions in the beginning. Perhaps it is 
the association with the Vedic practice of worship in the homes, in the 
villages and in the cities that led to the development of temples in the 
villages and cities and the installation of shrines also in the homes There 
are many temples where the idol is accepted as self-installed. Such 
idols are called suajum-Mii (self-bom). There are temples even now 
where the idol has to be left exposed to rain. There might be a temple, 
but no roof is put up above the idol. All these show the original connection 
of the temples and image worship with the forest. In the change from cities 
to the forests which are more congenial for contemplation and abstract 
thinking, and from the sacrifice to the more concrete temple worship we 
thus have two factors of no n-Vedic origin that had great influence in the 
growth of philosophy. 

The idea of unity of the universe is present in Vedie texts, but not the 
preliminary requirements for the growth of philosophical thought. There 
are two great elements in the non- Vedie side of Hindu religion that con¬ 
tributed to the recognition of ultimate unity in this world. These are met 
with also in the Vedas, but were interpreted and presented in a systematic 
way only in the later stages. One of these factors is the emergence of the 
female element in the pantheon. The Vedic religion is essentially the 
worship of the Divine in its male aspect. There are few goddesses in the 
Vedas, and the few who are there are not of great importance. 

Perhaps Aditi identified with the earth is the only goddess that has a 
high position in the Vedie pantheon, being the mother of the gods. But 
even Aditi is not worshipped in the Vedas like the other gods, Agni (fire), 
Indra, Varutja, and Vi$0U. Sarasvad is a very insignificant figure in the 
Vedic pantheon. Indram appears in a very casual way in the Vedic text. 
It is only at a later stage that we find the Mother Goddess appearing on 
tire scene in the Hindu religion, and the presumption is that this is due to 
the influence of the non- Vedic scheme of gods. Thus we find in course of 
time the Goddess as the most prominent power in the world, the Goddess 
as the creative power of the highest God, and a goddess associated with 
practically all the important gods. Thus we have Sr f (the Goddess of 
wealth) and Bhiimi (the earth) as the consorts of Visnu, ParvatT as the 
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consort of Siva, and Sarasvati as the consort of Brahma. The tri-mtirii 
{the triad of divinity) had thus also a female aspect. 

From Kalidasa's works we gather that Brahma occupied a high position 
in the religion of the times. The fact that this f cdtc deity did not continue 
as a great god shows the non-Vcdk influences then working in the religious 
life of India. Although on the male side, both Vi^nu and Siva continued 
to occupy the highest position, ou the female side, it is the aspect of 
goddess as the consort of Siva that prevailed in the Hindu pantheon. 
Parvatl. Kali and Durga are various aspects of the goddess who occupies 
an independent position in the Hindu religion of later days. There are 
certain Schools which regard the highest Divinity as the Mother, and 
Siva is worshipped only as her consort. Siva is also worshipped as the 
ardha-ndtiSwra, or the Lord who is half woman. Beside the Goddess, 
there am associates like mahdvidyds (the great wisdoms), the yogims 
(those who have attained to yogu), and various other elements which show 
the high position assigned to the female aspect of divinity. 

The thcistic Samkhya of the Purdnas traces the cosmos to the Divine, 
which transformed itself into purit$a and prakrti. Through their inter¬ 
action. the world is originated and continues. This Samkhya metaphysics 
is one of the strongest foundations of the Upani$ad%c system. It is doubtful 
if this doctrine could be evolved from the Vedic heaven and yarth as 
Father and Mother and the Vedie Aditi, without some outside contri¬ 
bution which assigned to the female aspect a position of requisite 
Importance. 

The other great contribution of the non- Vedic religions to Indian 
thought is the position assigned to animals, birds, trees, etc. In the Vedas, 
animals and trees play very little part. This is natural in a city civilization. 
Animals and trees have a higher position in a civilization evolved in the 
forest. In the Vedas, there is the horse which drew the chariots of the 
gods, there is the cow that gave milk. Many other animals and birds are 
also mentioned as well as fish. There are also references to soma and its 
juice, and the log of wood from which the sacrificial pole is made. Animals, 
birds, fish, trees and plants, however, come into the picture only inci¬ 
dentally in the Vedas, They are referred to as a subordinate material in 
the life of man and not as integral parts in the scheme of the total world. 

We see a difierent picture in later Hindu thought. Cow-worship becomes 
one of the most important features in Hindu life, but this is an aspect 
that did not appear in the Vedas. Various other animals and birds appear 
as vehicles (vaAu»w) of the different gods, and they are also the banner 
signs for the gods. Thus Siva has a bull and Visnu has a kite {Garu^a, 
which is The Sanskrit form of the Dravidian word kazdutgan, a vulture). 
Brahma has swans. Vi$nu rests on the coiled body of the serpent Se§a 
or Ananta that supports also the earth. Siva lias the serpent Vasuki as 
his ornament. Elephant, lion, tiger, buffalo, etc., come into the picture 
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as associated with divinities. The vehicles of the gods are also objects of 
worship along with the gods. Trees also began to be worshipped by the 
Hindus in the past- Vedic times. Especially is this the case with the banyan 
tree. Other trees and plants and creepers also were associated with various 
poircrs. The scope of Divine emanation was thus extended and increase of 
time gave rise to the doctrine of tirtfuts (holy places, especially in rivers 
and oceans). It is not merely in temples that the Divine was present, but 
also in certain localities in this world. Contact with such localities con¬ 
tributed to the spiritual elevation of man. 

The deification of man is another feature of post- Vedic religion. Great 
heroes, considered :is gods, came down to the earth as men for the 
protection of humanity, and were worshipped as gods in temples erected 
for them. A typical instance of this process which continued till recent 
times is the goddess Kamlji in Raj put ana. In the Vedas also, human 
beings became gods like the Maruts and the Rbhus, and human beings 
attained to divine powers and some of the divine rights, e.g. the r$is known 
as Ahgiras. But there is no mention in the Vedas of gods coming down to 
earth as human beings, In post -Vedic Hinduism God appeared also 
in the form of animals. There is Hanumat, the monkey god. Thera is 
Ganeia, the man-elephant god. Nandin, the attendant ou Siva, has the 
form of a bull. Skanda or Subrahmanya has the form of a serpent. The 
avatura doctrine associated with Vi$hu is. however, a later development. 
There is only one avatdra of Vi$nu for which there is a trace in the Vedas. 
That is the Dwarf, who measured out the whole world in three steps. 
From the word varaha which occurs in the Veda, commentators have 
tried to show that this is a reference to the Boar incarnation {varaha), 
but there is no basis for this interpretation. All the other avatdras of Vi^nu 
are extra-Kate. 

The gods in the Vedas have little individuality and hardly any concrete¬ 
ness. But the entire conception of God changed in later Hindu thought. 
There is greater clearness owing to the more concrete nature of the divine 
form and the greater differentiation in the functions of the gods. Brahma 
was assigned the function of creation, but as this remained an abstract 
conception he dwindled in religion though he continued to find a place in 
mythology. 3iva and Visnu, on the other hand, became concrete and highly 
individualized and took the highest position in Hindu thought. The 
image of Visnu reposing on the coiled body of the sequent £e$a. with 
his two consorts Sri and Bkumi, and with his functions of preserving and 
protecting the world cannot be derived from the conceptions of God we 
find in the Vedas. The same applies to Siva on the Mount Kailasa, with his 
consort Parvatl, and his sons and attendants, and charged with the destruc¬ 
tion of the world so that there may be a better creation. Ganesa, Skanda 
and other deities acquire distinct individualities and distinct functions. 

The growth in personification helped in the development of the doctrine 
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of bhakti in H induism. We find t races of hhakti also in the Vedas f especially 
in the hymns to Vanina; but how can true hhakti evolve with the Vedic 
gods who are iiicoq>oreal and abstract and cannot be seen even irt the 
form of idols? Vedic sacrifices remained domestic or village institutions 
and it was temple worship that assumed the form of national institutions. 
The ffis of the Vedic times who had communion with the gods gave place 
to the great devotees who surrendered themselves to the gods. 

There evolved a new literature relating to Hinduism a distinct from 
the Vedic literature. These are the Agamas relating to temple worship. 
Tamil has an immense literature of the Saiva School The earliest religious 
literature in Tamil consists of devotional songs of the saints called the 
Alvars, They are all collected together into w r hat is called Tiru-murai, 
Names of works like Nal-adtydr r Tirit-mmkam f Temdram t etc., are very 
famous in South India, Similarly there are the Divya-pmbandhas of the 
Vaisnavites, These works, along with epics like MammekEalai, all belonging 
to the early centuries of the Christian era T contain much of philosophy and 
controvert many of the Buddhistic and the Jain a doctrines. The saints were 
able to convert the rulers back to Hinduism from Buddhism and Jainism, 
but it cannot be said that the conversion was to Vedic Hinduism, 

From the Brahmanos and the Upani$ad$ r which interpret the ritualism 
and the philosophy of the Vedas respectively, to the works of Kumurila 
Bhntta and ^amkariicarya it is a long leap. These two thousand years are 
covered on the one hand by the siltras of the Mimirnsa and the Vedanta, 
arid on the other by the Epics with the Bhagmad-Gitd as a part of the 
Mahdbhdraia in Sanskit, and an immense literature of worship in Tamil, 
This literature paved the way for the revival of Vedic religion, but it may 
be pointed out that the southern languages also developed a mass of 
literature relating to the higher aspects of non-Vcdie religions. There are 
also Schools like Saiva-siddMnta and some sections of the Vai^navite 
religion that accord an independent authority to their basic texts without 
recognizing them as part of the Vedas, It is also interesting to note that 
the revival of Vedic religion was almost entirely doe to the contribution 
of men speaking the four main Dravidian languages, Rumania Rha|ta 
was an Andhra, Samkaraclryacame from Kerala* Ramanujacarya belonged 
to Tanril-Iand and Madhvacarya had his home in the Kannada area. 
It is true that the revival w r as in the name of the Vedas and not in the 
name of the new religion of temple worship. The texts relating to the latter 
accepted the supremacy of the Vedas and their own literature was given 
a place in the religion as forming parti of the f s ’das. Sarhkani's monism 
may be Upantsadic but his theology is certainly not Vedic. In the systems 
of Ramanuja and of Madhva, only the texts are taken from the Vedic 
store. The entire interpretation is based on the latter-day religion of 
temple worship and the Agamas. 

Visnu of the Vedas has only the name in common with the Visnu of 
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latter-day Hinduism, along with the attribute of the three strides 
(tri-vikrama). Rudra of the Veda has little resemblance to the Siva of 
later Hinduism, except that the name Rudra continued as synonymous 
with Siva. The multitude of village gods and goddesses with their various 
functions and legends and attributes brought about a revolution in the 
whole nf the Vedic religion B though the new religion professed its allegiance 
to the Vedas, 

Within the last thirty years, our knowledge of the non- Vedic elements 
in the evolution of Indian thought has greatly increased from the dis¬ 
covery of the remnants of an ancient civilization in the Indus Valley, m 
places known as Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. The archaeological finds in 
these regions reveal the existence of cities there as early as about 3000 e.c* 
The study of this civilisation is still in its ear^ stage and its chronological 
relation to Vedic civilization is still a matter of dispute* Nevertheless, 
valuable information regarding the civil, the social and the religious life 
of these people has helped to remove some of the gaps in our knowledge 
of ancient India. 

There is no evidence of the existence of anything corresponding 
to Vedic ritualism in the Indus valley civilization. We, however, find 
many of the features of the non-Fr4ifc civilization that contributed to 
the growth of later Hinduism, Thus phallus worship was a prominent 
feature of the religion of the Indus peoples. It represents the creative 
aspect of the Divine, a feature that is very indistinct in the Vedic con¬ 
ception of gods. Certain powers relating to the early stages of the 
world are attributed to the various gods in the Vedas, but God as creator 
is not an aspect of the Vedic texts. The Vedas speak with scorn of those 
who do not perform sacrifices and those who do not make gifts. This may 
well be a reference to the Indus valley civilization. 

Another prominent feature of the Indus valley civilization was the 
worship of the Mother Goddess. Various forms of the deity have been 
found in this region, but there b no doubt about the identity of these 
forms. Thus the predominance of the female aspect of the .Divine in 
this civilization is another non- Vedic element which influenced the Indian 
civilization of later times. Temple worship was also prominent in this 
civilization. These two aspects are common to the Dra vidian civilization 
already dealt with above. But this civilization was essentially a city 
civilization and it could not be otherwise in so far as the remnants are 
available only from the city sites. The appearance of animals and birds 
is another feature in this civilization that is common with the Dra vidian 
civilization. Various figures have been discovered, but it is uncertain 
whether they were decorations or objects of worship. They may even 
form only a system of alphabet of the picture-writing type. There is much 
that is uncertain, but the predominance of animals b a feature that 
demands our attention. 
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Another important non-) edic element which can be clearly discovered 
in the Indus valley civilisation is the mode of the disposal of the dead 
body. Burial urns have been unearthed in the Indus valley which indicate 
that the dead bodies were buried and not cremated. This is distinct from 
the ft die practice where dead bodies were cremated. It is interesting to 
speculate on the reasons for burying the dead. Is it in the hope of the 
soul returning to the earth, and perhaps occupying the same body that 
the body was not destroyed? Is this the beginning of the doctrine of 
transmigration? Traces of a belief in the return of the soul to the earth 
alter death are not totally absent in the Vedic texts, but the life of the 
soul in a higher and happier world is the more dominant feature of the 
Vedic religion and not the return ol the soul for another span of life in 
this world. 

The doctrine of karman too is very faint in the early Vedic texts. The 
doctrine of karman is not merely a belief in the attainment of happiness 
as a fruit of good deeds. The essence of the doctrine is that while man in 
the present may be the product of his own past, he is also the sole architect 
of his own future. The srdddha and various other Vedic rites show that 
there is a remedy in the hands of others for the evil effects of one's own 
actions. The doctrine of reincarnation and the doctrine of karman are 
interlocked and prominent in the L 1 pattifads, but in the earlier texts they 
are \cry faint, if traceable at all. The belief that the dead person can 
mould his own destiny and return to this world may be at the root of not 
burning the dead body in this non -Vedic civilization. The idea of man 
being bis own architect fits id better with the no n-Vedie religion than 
with the Vedic religion of ritualism where man performs the sacrifices 
to propitiate gods who bestow benefits on man. The system of 
burying the dead bodies is based on the belief of the ability of the dead 
person to work out his own destiny and to return to life. The literatures 
of the Southern languages mention various kinds of disposal of the dead 
body of which one is burial of the dead body. But cremation is not un¬ 
known. Perhaps the literary evidences are influenced by the admixture 
of the l edic custom of cremation. The sathnydsa is not an institution that 
has developed independently from the early Vedic civilization. According 
to custom that has continued till today, the samnyasms are buried after 
death and their bodies are not cremated. Perhaps this may be a sur¬ 
vival of all bodies being buried instead of being cremated, and the sath- 
nydsins, with their yogic powers, may be able to return to life and as 
such their bodies are not destroyed in fire through cremation. 

It is doubtful whether the Indus valley civilization is distinct from the 
Dravidian civilization. Scholars have declared that there is great affinity 
between the two. It is for this reason that the Dravidian contribution 
to Indian thought has been discussed in detail because nearly everything 
said about that civilization applies to Indus valfcy civilization as well 
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To sum up: The important contributions from the non- Vtdic or 
Dra vidian and Indus valley sources are; (i) The influence of forests in the 
life of the people: (a) Temple worship along with contemplation of the 
Divitiein a more concrete form: (3) Elevation of animals, birds, trees, etc., 
to a higher position in the scheme of the universe: (4) The exaltation of 
the fvmale aspect of the Divine: (5) The creative aspect of God; and (6) 
God appearing as national heroes and the deification of man. 
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THE VEDAS 


§i. THE SOURCES 

The Veda consists of Mantras and Brdhmanas. Mantras arc of 
four varieties—three mainly concerned! with the sacrifice {yaji la). vik. 

(i) verses for recital (Rc), (ii) verses for chanting (Sawaif), arid (iiij prose 
formulae {Yapts), and the last (iv) Athanitingimsah, formally indistin¬ 
guishable from cither (i) or (iii), with magical and sacramental rites. A 
settled collection of each of these presenting normal euphonic features is 
a Smhhitd, to wit, Jig-Vcda-Sumhitd, Sama-Vcda-SathhiUl, Yajur-Veda- 
Samhitd (called "Black'* or “White," according as Brtihmana portions 
are included or not), and Atharva-Veda-Samhitd. The Brdft warms. 
dependent on these, are prose treatises elaborating and eulogizing 
sacrifices. They are attached to one or the other of the Samhitds and 
are considered to include the mystic and philosophical Aranyakas 
and Upant fads, treated in the next chapter. Each of the Satiihihls, 
and some Brdkmams, developed different canonical recensions in course 
of time.' 

Indian tradition lost all count of the age and authorship of the Vedas, 
persistently crediting them, as it does, with eternity and impersonality. 
The accredited seers (fjis) are no more than media of revelation at the 
beginning of each aeon. Max Muller’s was the first attempt to fix the 
period of composition, on purely arbitary grounds , 5 as between 1200-600 
B.C. Curiously enough this view has found favour with most scholars who 
have since spared no pains to offer corroborative arguments and fought 
tooth and nail, if anybody had the temerity to challenge its authenticity. 
From astronomical references in the texts Tilak in his Orion (Bombay, 
1893). and Jacobi in a paper in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth (Stuttgart, 
*893). "simultaneously and independently of each other,” arrived at 
4500-2500 b , c , (the former pleading, further, for the maximum limit of 
6000 B.c, for some of the earliest hymns). Patient scrutiny discloses the 
essential soundness of their conclusion which has been further confirmed 
through various other articles by Jacobi ,3 

For the sake of convenience the varied philosophical conceptions 
of the Vedas will be presented here under the captions (i) Religion, 

(ii) Theology, (iii) Monotheism, Pantheism and Monism, (iv) Ethics, 
(v) Cosmology and Cosmogony, (vi) Eschatology, (vii) Psychology, 
and (viii) Logic. 
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§2, RELIGION 

Consideration of the deities worshipped by the Vedic people will 
occupy us in the next section. Thdr worship consisted mainly of offering 
of hymns, obeisances and oblations. Although, later, these appear only 
as parts of the yajriu, there is evidence to indicate the independent value 
attached to the first two acts, separately or conjointly. At the yrfjnn, 
before one or more fires were ceremonially kindled, favourite articles of 
food—milk, honey H melted butter, grains, and their preparations, flesh, and 
the stimulating juice of the plant soma —were offered with the utterance 
of Yajus6S t recital of Rrs, and chanting of Stlmuns according to set rules 
and conventions. Great sacrifices called irauta-yajnas required the specific 
services of several priests, but the sacramental domestic rites {grhya- 
karman) could be performed by the householder and his wife with or 
without the assistance of any officiating priests. The fire god Agni is asked 
to carry the oblations, committed to his care, to the gods, or to fetch 
ihe latter to receive them. The originally conceived to secure the 

goodwill of the gods granting mundane happiness and a delectable heavenly 
life after death, developed endless varieties and was clothed with ever- 
increasing mysticism with the march of time. 75 . 2. 5. 5. 6 calls it a 
1 ‘razor-edge," which may as easily bring about blessings as death, and 
inculcates right conduct in the initiate. It became an independent means 
of achieving any object and usurped to itself reverential faith 
at the cost of the gods.* who had been its primary recipients (cf. if 7 . 
2. 26. 3; lo. 151; 7'S. 1. 6, S. 1; VS. 19. 77; TB + 3. 12. 3. 2; KB, 2. 8)* 
Accordingly, the gods themselves and even Prajapatb the Creator, appear 
frequently in the as sacrificers. The yajna became mystically 

equated with Prajapati, Vifftu, the year, or death. 

The Mantras, too, are invested with similar mystic powers even in the 
earliest hymns and hence called Brahman, like the mysterious power of 
the gods. A purely devotional tone, however, shorn of any consciousness 
of compelling power, runs through innumerable hymns. Terms of endear¬ 
ment, fondly addressed to the gods, also bear Lhb out (§3). Meditation on 
the nature and glory of the gods is emphasized in RV. 1. 24. r; 3. 62. 10; 
5. 1. 4, etc. Powers and efficacy of austerity (tapas) are celebrated in 
RV, 10. 154. 2.4. 5; T$* 5 - 35-41 KB- G; TB. 3. 12. 3. i. 75 - 5^ a- x. 7 
mentions the nomadic ascetic [ydydvara) who "pursues that which yields 
peace and tranquillity, clenches hb fist, controls speech/' and RV. 10. 136 
dilates upon the mystic and superhuman character of the hairy' anchorite 
(mmi), who naked or dad in brown dirt [cf. AB m 7; 13), “moving in the 
haunts of the gandhorvas, the apsarases and the deer," enjoys communion 
with the gods. Ethics which will occupy us later (§5] permeated all these 
religious activities. It is noteworthy t-hat no reference to images or temples 
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occurs unless dtfm-m4na p “a building of a god/' in RV. 10. toy. to. be the 
solitary" instance, RV. 4, 24. jo (and perhaps also S T x P 5) seems to refer 
to some sort of fetishistic image of Indni. which could be sold or hired. 
Totemism and animism as such do wot occur „ but animism prompted 
by the sense of the immanence of God is abundantly in evidence (§3)- 

Beside this picture, is to be set that of the widespread popular belief 
in the potency of charms, spells and magic. Although stray references are 
scattered throughout Vedic literature, it is the special province of the 
Atharva-Veda and its ritual work, the Kau£ika~sftim r which thus anticipate 
the Tanirm. The charms are directed mostly against demons ansi sorcerers, 
diseases and accidents, as also towards securing welfare, peace and 
harmony. but a few are certainly designed to secure advantage over rivals 
or even to injure enemies. Here, too, the gods axe the friends and the 
demons the enemies of the Vedic people, and black magic is condemned 
as strongly in the A F". itself as in the other 

§3. THEOLOGY 

Superhuman might and wisdom, luminosity, immortality, benevolent 
and intolerance of sin characterise Vedic gods and their appurtenances.s 
Bases for their conception are principally of three different kinds: (1) The 
grander aspects of nature. The degree of nearness to these leads to a 
further classification* Into (i) transparent, e.g T heaven (dyau$) a earth 
(prthim), sun (swrys), dawn (u$as) t wind {vata or vayu), fire waters 

(tip&tt), along with the various river-deities and the beverage-deity Soma; 
(ii) translucent, eg. PG§an, Vi^rm, Indra. Rudra. ApEm-NapSt, etc,; 
and [iii) opaque, e.g T Aditi. Varan a j MatariAvan. the Rbhus, etc. 
(2) Certain functions, e,g, artificer {Txwfff), stimulator (Savilr), Lord of 
prayer (Brhaspati or Brahmamispati), etc. And (3) abstract notions, e.g. 
faith (Sraddful) . wrath (manyu) r disease or dissolution [nirrfi), etc , 
which are often mere apostrophes and play but a secondary role. Animals, 
plants, and inanimate objects, including man-made articles, are sometimes 
similarly apostrophized to grant peace and prosperity. 

The conception is on the w hole anthropomorphic. But anthropomorphism 
here is often indefinite in outline—fairly distinct about translucent, opaque 
and function-gods, but shadowy about the rest. This attitude underlies 
occasional attribution of differences in age, stature and mutual relation¬ 
ship [RV. 1. 27. 13; AV* 1. 30. >}, parentage, and acquisition of immor¬ 
tality through drinking (RV. 9. xofx S), performing austerity or 
certain rites {RV. to. 167. 1; AV* 4. ri* 6; SB. n. 1. 2. 12}, or favour of 
certain deities (Rl\ 6 . 7. 4; 4. 5 b 2 )- Again, all this is denied, they being 
"equally great" [RV. JL 30. x) and "sons of immortality” (fif r . 6. 52, g; 
10.13.1). They live in heaven, but are classed [RV + 1. 139. ix; A V. x. 30,3) 
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also as inhabiting heaven, atmosphere and earth—-Silrya, Vata and Agni 
respectively representing them symbolically (R V . 10.158.1; TS. 7. 3- 12). 
Individual gods like India, Vanina, or Savitr often appear as the highest, 
lias Mhller explains this as henathtism or kathcnothdsm, which makes 
each god in tnm the highest and independent of the nest -7 The better 
explanation may, however, lie in the natural tendency of the devotee to 
extol the deity engaging his attention for the time being, or more probably 
in. the widespread belief in their equality and even in their unity (cf. 
RV. 1. 164, 46: 8. 5&- 2; 10. 114, 5; and §4). 6 

Great cosmic activities (such as creating and stabilizing heaven and 
earth, planting the sun on high, digging the courses of the rivers and 
ordaining their constant downward flow, etc.) are attributed to some of 
the gods and they are busy fighting the disturbers of the cosmic order, 
the great demons of drought, darkness, etc., whom they ultimately over¬ 
power. The cosmic order, conceived as immutable and inviolable, is 
called ?Ut, literally ‘The course (of things)". Rta must have immediately 
covered also the religious and moral orders, these, too, being regarded 
as equally immutable and inviolable. The gods, especially the Adityas and 
their leader Yaruna, are zealous guardians of this extended rta. But not 
only that: they are also born in or out of it {tla-jdia), abide by it (rtayat), 
and flourish in it ftfavrdh). Men supplicate them also to remove or annihilate 
the smaller spirits causing trouble or disease, to help overpower enemies, 
and to eliminate the "tortuous" course of sin or forgive slips. They are 
affectionately called "father," "mother." "brother.” "friend/' •'comrade,” 
or "relative”—terms indicative of the cordial relation and implicit faith 
subsisting between the worshipper and the worshipped. But there are 
sceptics, too, flatly denying the existence of Indra (or, for that matter, 
of any divinities), for "who has seen him? 1 ' (J£F. 2. 12. 5 i 8. 1Ch0 - 31 4 V. 
11. 2. 28. etc.), and the r$is are at pains trying to refute them. 

The battles of the gods and the demons, both offspring of Frajftpati, 
form a frequent topic in the BrUfunattas, but SB. it. I. 6. 9 - 10 appears 
to lift the veil when it authoritatively denies any such occurrences. The 
Brahmaija cited is a variation of RV. to. 54 - -> which stigmatizes India s 
battles as an ’’illusion’' (mdya). RV. 3 53 * 8 and 6 . 47, 18 also ascribe 
India's assumption of forms to his mtiyds. This fact, read in the light of 
§4 and of epithets!? like “sons of (the) great might," "of the reality," "of 
immortality/’ "of consciousness” (Dak^a) s , "of infinity (Aditi)”* [RV. 
8. 25. 5a; 8. 69.4c: 10.13. ic; 6. 50.2A and8.25. 5a; 7.60.50), and “born 
of the mind, allied with the mind” (TS, 1. 2.3,1), clearly indicates that the 
rfis were conscious that the gods and their myths w ere but different aspects 
of the self-same immanent principle. Their attitude (recognized in the 
BhUgavota-Purana 10.87.15) is the one recommended in the Bhagavad-Gita 
10. 41, viz, whatever entity exhibits magnificence, beauty or might has 
its being in an aspect of the spirit of God. 
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§4. MONOTHEISM, PANTHEISM AND 
MONISM 

The reference to RV. 3. 55, "the mighty divinity of the gods in one," 
makes explicit the idea of oneness underlying the paradox of mutual 
generation 1 ® and alternative supremacy of the gods. It is further clarified 
in RV- 1. 164. 64, which avers that sages describe diversely that which is 
One, and in 10. 114. 5, where the wise sages with their words are said to 
turn into many the eagle {suparua) which is really one. The conception of 
the supreme being as an eagle might have been suggested by the sun—• 
a great creative, controlling and vivifying force in the Vedas , 11 which is 
often so fancied and which appears to have led to another important 
conception, that of the golden embryo {hiranya-garbha). 1 1 This one being 
finds mention in the RV, under various unqualified appellations such as 
"tinbom" [aja) [l. 67. 3; 1. 164. 6; 8. 41. 10, etc ), ''spirit" [astera) (5. 63. 
3. 7; 10. 177. 1), "father" (pitr) (i- 160. 2; 164. 22; cf. 1. 160. 4; 4, 56. 
3), or "one" (r&i} {1. 164, 46; 8. 56. 2; 10. 129. 2). But two hymns on 
“the All-doer" [Vihra-karman) (10. Si-2) and one on Hirct nyagarbha 
{xo. 121) set forth vividly its character as the all-embracing creator, 
controller and supporter of the universe. In 1. 164, 31 He appears in the 
role of the guardian (gopa), who, never resting, moves hitherwards and 
away and, "robing Himself in centripetal as well as centrifugal elements, 
rolls recurrently amongst the entities.” The A V. presents Him besides as 
the "heavenly gandharna" (2,1, 2; 2.1), the "supporter ” (skntnbha, to. 7-8), 
the "ruddy one" (rohita, 13. 1-4). the "vital principle” {prana, it. 4), 
and the "time” {kola, ig_ 53-4), This monotheism is often tinged with 
pantheism. Thus RV, 5, 3. 16 speaks of all the gods being in Agni, 
3, 54.17B in Indra and 1, 33, 6c round Savitr "as round the axle-point," 
while the burden of to. too, addressed to the All-gods {Visve-deias, 
refers to Aditi as "all" (sami/tfif). Similar is the trend of 10. 82. 6 and 
10. 121. 7, 8. But when 1. 89. to equates Aditi with everything con¬ 
ceivable, including "what has been, or will be, bom." pantheism passes 
into monism. 

Monism is indicated also in RV. 8 . 58. 2, where, on the analogy of there 
being only one fire, one sun and one dawn that function everywhere, it is 
concluded that "one became diversified into all this." Similarly, in 2, 33, 
2, 8 it is said of the god Apam-Napat, "Son of the Waters," that all the 
other entities, which he himself has created, are "but his branches." 
FS. 31. 19aB says: "Prajlpati moves inside the embryo—unborn, He 
produces Himself in various manners"; to which A V. 10. 8. 13cD adds: 
“He produced the whole universe with one half—where is that light 
w'hich is His (other) half?" Immanence and transcendence implied in 
this last passage appear also in the Purusa-siikta 10. 90, 3cD); "All 
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the beings (together) constitute one-quarter of Him—His three-quarters 
are immortal it v in heaven" (cf, also AY. io, J. 8,9)' Monism is highly 
elaborated in the two skambha-suktos ot the AY. (10. 7-8). 

A corollary of monism is the identification of the individual with the 
universal soul, which appears to be postulated in RV. 4. 26, where 
Vamadcva identifies himself with various mythic personages and gods, 
and in 10. 61. 19, where another sage declares, "I am all," FS. 8. 9 
emphasizes the vastness and secrecy of the self (afutm. 'T‘), while 
A V. to. 7.17AB proclaims that “those who recognize the Brahman (i,e. the 
universal soul) in man {puru$a) know Him who is stationed at the summit 
[paraine$thin\" (cf, also 77 ?, 3. 10. 8). Reference to the two souls (or, 
to the body and the soul ?) 1 3 as two birds resting on the same tree—one 
eating sweet fruit, but the other lustrous without eating—is to be seen 
in AT. t, 164. 20, Soul must be the theme also of verses 21. 22, 30, 31 and, 
most probably, of 37 in this mystic hymn. The two shambka-suktas 
(.4 V. 10. 7-8; so SB. 10. 5. 4, 15,16• 10. 6, 3; 11. 2.13 among others) have 
anticipated most of the ideas of the Upanifods. 1 *. Even the principle of 
illusion (mays) 1 * of the Advaita Vcdantin appears forestalled in 10. 8. 34: 
“Where gods and men rest like spokes in the nave—I ask you of the 
Flower (Le. the quintessence) of the Waters, 1 ® (of the place) where it is 
deposited with may a." The whole position regarding the soul and its 
liberation is summed up in 10. 8.44: “(It is) free from desire, wise, immortal 
self-bom, satiate with sap (rasa), not deficient in any respect; knowing 
only it one fears not death—(it) the self (atman). (that is), wise, un-aging, 
young." Similar is the trend also of FS. 31. 18-19, 


§5. ETHICS 

The concept of rta $3) invested the moral order with sublimity and 
inviolability and its working with inevitability and justice, anticipating 
thus the doctrine of bar man. "Divine ordinance [v/ata), was similarly 
extended to include "vows" or ''conduct,” The gods (§3) assess merits of 
thoughts, speeches or deeds from the inside [/ft , 2. 27. 31 8, 18. 15), 
dispensing rewards or punishments accordingly. "Agreeing or agreement 
with reality" (safya), and "negation of rla" (mwta), later restricted to truth 
and falsity of speech respectively, appear in moral contexts to represent 
virtue and vice generally (cf, RV. 7* 49- 3 i TB. 3, 7. 12. 3)- Malign inten¬ 
tion, swearing, falsehood, imprecation, calumniation, back-biting, dis¬ 
honesty, sorcery, gambling, debt, egoistic enjoyment, wantonness or 
adultery, theft and any injury to life are sins (RV. 1. 23. 22; 4. 5. 5; 7 - 
104, 1-25; A V. 6. 112, 3d; FS. 30, 5, 13: MS. 4, 14. 17; TB. 3- 7. 12), 
while honesty, rectitude, fellow-feeling, charity, non-violence, truthful¬ 
ness. salutary and agreeable speech, continence and control of senses 
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(brahmacarya), reverential faith, and austerity are virtues highly extolled 
(cf., farther, if V. io. 117. 154: AV. ri, 5; GB. 1. 2. 1-4; VS. 19, 77; 
26. 3; KB. 2. 8). Onlv compunction for slaughtering the victim could 
have prompted the remark that it did not die, but went to heaven 
(RV. 1. 162. 21; AB. 2. 6), Three performances of sacrifices, improper 
eating, and inordinate acceptance are further sources of trouble (TS. 
1, r, 13, 3; PB, 19, 4. IO—11), Even association with sinners might con¬ 
taminate (Vi V. 7. 65, 3), Incapacity to understand (ivF. 7, 86. 6; SB. 

4. 4. 5. 23), or confession (SB. 2. 5. 2. 20) might lessen the heinousness; 
condonation, nevertheless, is solicited for unconscious, accidental or 
unavoidable sins (TB. 3. 7.12.1-4). 

Mutual love, respect and agreement, obedience to parents, community 
of pursuits, agreeable and salutary address, and conjugal love and obliga¬ 
tion are enjoined amongst the members of a family (AV. 3. 30; RV. 
1, 73. 30; 10. 34. 2). The wife enjoys a high, affectionate status (RV. 
3. 53. 4A; io. 85. 46; TS. 6. I- 8. 5; SB. 5. 2. 1. 10). A woman might 
occasionally choose her husband (RV. 10. 27. 12; cf. TB. 2, 4. 2. 7) and 
remarry (A l'’. 9, 5. 27-8), but polygamy, not polyandry*, is approved 
(TS. 6. 5. 1. 4; SB. 9. 4. 1. 6; GB. 2. 3. 20}. 

Socially, a man is bora with debts to seers, gods, manes, men and 
animals, repayable respectively with Vedic study, sacrifice, procreation, 
hospitality and offering, called the five ‘'great sacrifices'' (TS, 6. 3. 10. 5; 
SB I. 7. 3. 1-5; II, 5. 6. 1). Society, consisting apparently from the 
earliest times of the priestly (brahman, brahman a), ruling (rdjanya, 
k$atriya) and professional (vis, vaiiya) classes, is strengthened by ad¬ 
mitting a servitor class (iftdra), the erstwhile ddsas (cf. AV. 4. 20. 4-8; 

5. 22, 7; TS. 3. 2. 6. 2). Arya, however, continues to designate only the 
first three, But evidence of rigidity of the caste-system is as yet lacking. 
An Arya's life comes to be divided, first during thb period, into four 
successive stages (asstudent, householder, forest anchorite and mendicant), 
called "hermitages" (ifs^iwuis), where one could toil for spiritual progress,' 5 
AB. 7. 15 expressly denying any prosperity for one who has not toiled. 

Politically, the king, chosen and liked by the people (/iF. io. 124, 8c; 
173. 1: AV. 4. 8. 4), is their guardian (RV. 3, 43. 5)1 having devoted 
friends (/£F. i. 73. 3E — 3.55. 21 b) and feeding on the rich (f?F. 1. 65.7B), 
Solicitude for courteous speech (FS. 26. 2), concord and harmony (f?F. 
10. 191), and the optimum condition of prosperity (FS. 23. 22: cf. RV. 
1. 91. 20) in the state reveals a high sense of civic responsibilities. 

the goal of right conduct is variously held out as prosperity (RV. 
1. 189. 1; 8. 97. 13). heaven (10. 154. 4; AV. 11. 4. it), or immortality 
(AV. 11. 5, 19). But in RV. 10. 31. 2 right conduct according with one’s 
conscience and understanding seems to be stressed as an independent 
value. 
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|6. COSMOLOGY AND COSMOGONY 

To the Vcdic Indian the universe consisted of three regions—earth, 
atmosphere, and heaven which lay beyond the vault of the sky. The 
immutability or regularity in the position, succession or behaviour of 
the phenomena of nature was attributed, as already noted, to an all- 
pervasive order, termed rta. The self-sustenance of the sun, the mani¬ 
festation of dawn or storms, etc., arc sometimes referred to an innate 
power, termed svadhd (RV. i. 64. 4: 4. 13. 5: 7 - 7 ®- 4 )- Th e mythic 
fixation of heaven and earth with pillars is only figurative, there being 
distinct statements to the contrary (cf, R V, 2. 15* 2; 4- 5 ^- 3 ' to- I 49 - I )- 
The question of the origin or creation of the universe, which evoked 
considerable interest (cf. RV. 1. 164, 41 id. 31. 7; 81. 2, etc.), has been 
mythologically treated in various hymns, Brdhmanas and Brahmana 
portions of the Black Yajur-Veda. As there is little of philosophical import 
in them, we shall be concerned here mainly with R 1. 10. 72 and 129— 
and a number of relevant texts found elsewhere—for a true estimate of 
the higher thoughts on the subject. 

According to RV. ro. 129 there was. at the primeval stage, neither 
"non-being" not "being" ( sal}] no trace of air or heaven; of any 

covering.^ refuge, water, or deep abyss; of death or immortality, night 
or day; "there breathed that w windless through its innate power 
(svadM).” besides which there was nothing else. Gloom being then 
enveloped in gloom, all this was indistinguishable "fluid” (salita).™ 
Then that one "which was to come info being”* 1 (dbh u) and had been 
concealed with "void” (iuechya) became manifest through the majesty of 
tapas (i,e. inherent determined urge). Upon this appeared desire which 
was the first seed of the mind. The wise investigating in their hearts with 
contemplation (mattifd) found the bond (i.e. cause) of being in non-being. 
Their rope of assessment spread across, gauging above and below, found 
that there were "impregnatois" (retodhdh) (and) “great powers" {maki- 
maitafj )—"innate urge” (sveiftci) below, "ardnousness" (prdyati) above. 
(Verses 1-5.) 

This hymn posits that before the emergence of the sensible world there 
was something which cannot be described in terms of being or non-being 11 
—that is, cannot be referred to time, inasmuch as not only were there no 
events to lead to its conception, but even the mind and the senses along 
with the whole phenomenal world were as yet inchoate, "Tapas" appears 
frequent!v in cosmogonic contexts (cf. RV. 10. 190, 1; AV. 10. 7. 1; 
n. 8. 2, etc.), and the Brdhmanas positively attribute to Prajapatt 
its assumption, prior to creation. It is very' significant, however, that 
AV, tt. 8. 6 has: "Upas was there, and karman—Xhan they adored the 
highest" It is probable that here we have the germ of the theory of collective 
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katman that leads to the emergence of the universe, and that tapas 
merely stands for its potentiality like apuroa or adr&ta in later conceptions, 
irpm in this passage and salil# above, both meaning "the heaving 
ocean," and ap "water" (.IF. 10, 7: 8, 34-40, etc.) in such contexts 
can have reference only to the formless, limitless, inchoate energy that 
is the perennial spring of the universe, and doubtless represent the 
"cosmogonic water" (Mraiia-twi) of later literature. The id desire" was 
simply the urge for creation,^ and this evoked the collective or cosmic 
'mind." The "impregnators" would correspond to the individual souls 
(pvatman or puru$a) and "greahpowers" to properties constituting 
matter { prakrtt) in later philosophy. The "innate urge" and the "arduous¬ 
ness" would refer to these two in the reverse order,^ To use the language 
of later philosophy, matter is credited here with blind tendencies and 
individual souls, endowed with jRfrsistent mental impressions {vdsand, 
samskara — tapas here), with positive effort. 

iEF. 10. 7 2 makes some further contribution to the cosmogonic idea: 
"In the primeval age of the gods being came out of non-being. The 
quarters (i.e. space) followed it {Lc. being) in their emergence: it (viz. 
being) issued out of (i.e, became manifest in) the world. Daksa was bom 
of Aditi, and Aditi of Daksa, For (when) Aditi who is thy daughter was 
bom, O Daksa, in succession to her were bom the gods (that arc) bene¬ 
ficent (and) cognate with immortality-" (Verses 2-3). Here "being" 
stands for the primeval world that can be referred to time and space, 
while "non-being" for that which precedes it in the sequence of evolution 
and which cannot he so referred to, "Lying outstretched" [uttitria-pad} k 
(cf. .1 [ 3, zi, in, where "waters" {$pah) t are railed itlLiistiii viinh, "lying 

outstretched '}, can have reference only to the limitless, indistinguishable 
mass called salita or ap above. The first half of v. 4 simply explains v, 3, 
while ils second half brings out another important feature. Aditi, 
literally "boundlessness" or "infinity," can stand here only for what has 
just now* been described as uttdna~pad and a-sat, and Dak5a, literally 
"understanding" or "consciousness," the principle of subjectivity. Thus 
Daksa issuing out of Aditi accords well with the Sathkhya view as 
recorded in Caraka-Samh ita (IV. 1. 61. 65), in which the tin manifest 
(a-i™Afii} represents the state previous to the distinction of prukrti 
and pitru^a. Whereas Aditi issuing out of Daksa would indicate the 
view-point according to which the first principle is all consciousness 
(cinmdtra) and matter is only its aspect or characteristic. 

Reference to creation having taken place only once is found sometimes 
(cf. RV. 6. 48. 22; 10. 74, 4 = VS. 33, 28), but in jRF. 10, 190. 3 the 
Creator {dkdtr) is said to have fashioned the various cosmic objects "as 
previously” {yatha-purvdm) and in .4 V. 10. 7. 26 Skatnbka, while creating, 
is said to have "rolled out what was old." On the other hand, creation 
and dissolution are frequently represented as events, constantly taking 
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place m the ultimate reality (cf. AV. io. 8. 29, 39-42; A’I ,10. 90. 2, etc ), 
and immortality and death as both ensconced in it {RV . 10. 121. 2; 
AV. 10* 7. 15). 

§7. ESCHATOLOGY 

That the Vcdk Indian was fondly attached to this world, as against 
the next, is dear not only from the constant prayers for long life and its 
blessings, but also from its description as the "dearest {A l - 5* 30, 17) 
or the "world of immortality 11 {AV. 8. 1, 1)—immortality for the mortal 
consisting in "being better here” (A'S, S. i), or “attaining full life (i.e, of a 
hundred years) and being better" (PB. 22. 12. 2), and continuing himself 
through progeny (TB. 1. 5. 5, 6; cf. RV. 5. 4 10)—and from occasional 
distrust of the other world 8. 8; TS. 6. 1. 2). Rebirth is even offered 
as a reward {SB. 1. 5. 3. 14). It is no wonder, therefore, that thoughts on 
the future life are mostly evoked by death, the inevitable. Here, again, 
myths grew round cremation, although there is occasional reference to 
other modes of disposal (, 47 . 18. 2. 34; RV 10. 18. 10-13). Agni is said 
to carry and join the departed to the manes in the highest heaven, where 
he is to meet Yama, their pathfinder and king, and Varuna (R 7 . 
10. 14. 1, 7, 8). The process is called asn-nitf or asv^nita, "leading the 
spirit/ 1 or rather ‘‘leading to the spirit state” (cf. RV- 10, T 5 . ic). Agni 
consumes only the body, and the departed soul, the unborn part 3 > of 
RV. 10. 16. 4, issues forth as from the father or the mother {SB. 2. z. 4. 8), 
furnished with a body, all lustrous {RV. 10. 56. 1) and free from imper¬ 
fections {AV. 6. 120. 3}. References to enjoyment by the departed of 
offerings made here and the delights in heaven indicate that this body— 
which could scarcely be gross—was conceived as endowed with the 
senses, similar to the "subtile'' body (silk?ma- 4 anra) of later conception * 
The heavenly delights are described in RV. 9. 113. 7-11: “There are 
eternal light and swift waters; there movement is unrestrained; there 
is spirit food and satiety; there are joy. glee, gladness, and the fulfilment 
of all desires," 1 " A few more heartening touches are added by other texts 
(f? 7 , 10. 135. 7 ; AV. 3. 20 , 3; 4. 34: SR 14 7. 1. 32-3. vie.). Agni is 
supplicated to carry the newly departed to this place, which is assured 
(J?7. 10.154. 2—5) for those who have undergone rigorous penance {tapas), 
or died heroically in battles, or made liberal sacrificial gifts, or adored the 
law of righteousness {rta). In contrast, hell where, by rights, the sinners 
should go is only vaguely referred to as the “deep place,” "endless abyss,” 
"intangible darkness” (J? 7 . 4. 5. 5 ; 7, 104. 3, 17). and “lowest, black, or 
blind darkness” (.4 7 . 8, 2. 24; 3, 3° 11 1 9 - 2 IO }- vs 3 °- 5 and -4 7 . 
12. 4. 36 are the first to call it naraka or nSraka ioka. Torments of hell 
are touched in A V. 5. 19 and described with greater detail in SB. 11. 6. 1 
and JB- I. 42-4. 
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Merits of sacrificial and charitable acts accrue to the departed in 
heaven iRV. 10. 14. S; VS, iS. 64). It has been noted already (§6) that 
the term karman appears very significantly in the A V. (cf. also ir. 7. 17). 
According to the man is bom to the world he has made" (6, 2. 2, 27), 

and one is placed in a balance in the other world for an estimate of one's 
good and evil deeds {11. 2. 7. 33). Thus the idea of proportionate recom¬ 
pense appears to be gaining ground progressively. SB, 10, 6. 3. r, going 
still further, declares that as a man is const ituted by his desires (kra(umdya) , 
he is bom in the other world with reference to these. 

MacdoneIJ-s sees a probable germ of metempsychosis in RV. xo. 16. 3. 
where the departed spirit is asked to go, among other places, to the 
plants and "stay there with bodies." Growing belief in rebirth becomes 
evident in the Brdtmumas (cf. SB, t, 5. 3. 14; 10, 4. 3. 10) and words like 
Punar-ntrfyu, “re-death." finmr-asu, "coming to life again" (SB., TB.) 
and pumr-aySli, "rebirth'' (GB.), are coined to denote it. Some scholars** 
explain pnnar-mrtyu as "repeated death" in the other world, having no 
reference to rebirth, but "repeated death” of one already dead makes 
scarcely any sense. The reason why "re-death' 1 instead of "rebirth" 
struck the Vedic people first seems to lie in the fact that they dreaded 
death, not birth*? as in later times. Interpreted by this outlook of theirs, 
rebirth seems to be suggested even in RV. 10, 14.' 3 c, where the departed 
is asked to "come home once a gain ,3® and in 10, 16. 5. where Agni is 
supplicated to see that he may "assume life (rfyifs) and obtain progeny," 

Adoration of the self through meditation in the right manner, as 
fetching more valuable rewards than worship of the gods, Is preached in 
~ B. it. 2, 6, 13-14 and iq b 6. 3. 1—2. The view of final release from fear of 
death or rebirth through right knowledge of the self, along with a more 
philosophical outlook on the events of the world, has already found 
notice (§§4, 6). 


18 . PSYCHOLOGY 

'Hie principal word for the entity which is responsible for all mental 
activ ittes is matins. It often stands for the combined thinking and vivifying 
prindpte (RV. 1, 164. 18; to. 57. 4-6: 5g. 5, etc,), which is referred to as 
the light" implanted in the heart (RV. 6. 9, 6; 7. 33, 8) and forms the 
theme of VS. 34. 1-6. Frequently, however, the vivifying principle alone 
is so termed and separated from the other (RV. 3. 26. 8; A V \ 10. a. 31-2; 

2S - 43 )- The heart, generally conceived as seat of the mind, is occasionally 
separated from the latter, either as the physical organ with mind as its 
function (KV. 3, 26. 8: 5. 56, 2; to. 71. 8, etc.) or as having some separate 
function altogether (A V. 3. 20, 9: 5. at, 2; RV. 10, 191. 4). R an q Vi how¬ 
ever, the head is conceived as the seat of certain mental attributes (RV. 
2. 16. 2: 8, 96, 3; 5. 57. 6). "The nine-doored lotus, enveloped with three 
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gums ' {AV. io. 8. 43). where the soul resides, is evidently the heart 
identified with the mind. The passage is suggestive of the Sdmkkya 
constituents of the mind (cf. also A V. 8. 2. i, where rajas and tdmas appear 
together). Desire has already figured (§6) as the first seed ol the mind. 

Three states of the mind, Vis', waking (jdgraf) r dreaming {siapad) and 
sleeping (sttfiii or nidrd) are indicated (i?F. io, 164; .1 V. 19. 56. 57), and 
dream is said to be "neither alive nor dead" (A V, 6, 46. 1) and "bom of 
the heated mind” (AV. 19, 56. 5). The vital principle iprd\ia) is said to 
keep erect and awake, while others lie asleep (.-1 V. 11. 4. 23). Mahidham 
equates the words cit, mams and dhT in VS. 4. 19 with the later cilia, 
mancts and buddhi, faculties respectively of indeterminate cognition, 
deliberation and determination. Agility and restlessness of the mind (as 
well as its range covering all distances and times) are often alluded to 
(VS, 34. i, 4; AV, 10. 7. 37, etc.). The five senses (i>kfWya} with the mind 
as the sixth appear in .-1V. 19. 9,5, In the R V, indriya still means "relating 
to Indra" or "power or energy belonging to, or similar to that of, Indra." 
The words ttidriya -$amyama , "control of the senses/’ ekardmald, "concen¬ 
tration of the mind/’ andytikla-mawis, "concentrated in mmd. 5 ' appearing 
in SB. 11, 5. 7. 1 point to leanings towards yoga. 


§9, LOGIC 

In the RV. the incidence of human ignorance (1. 164. 5, 6; io. SS. 18. 
etc.) and of the elusiveness of truth (5, 85. S; ro. 139. 5; cf. S. iod, 3) is 
frankly admitted. The means of attaining truth appeared to be (i) direct 
perception with the senses or the mind (1. 184. 2; 8. 25* 91 I0 - 67. 2 and 
130. 6), (ii) statement of one who knows (i. 164. 4: 10. 129. 6), and (iii) 
investigation with the mind, i.e, reasoning (10. 81,4; 129. 4, 5). Asceticism 
[iapets) as a source of special insight finds mention not only in the 
Bmhmanas and the other Vedas, but even in the RV. itself {IS. 5. 3. 5.4; 
fiF. 8. 59. 6). Infallibility and independence of the Vedas as a source of 
knowledge is already insisted on in the Brahma tins (cf, SB, zo. 4. 2. 21, 22; 
TB. 3. 12. 9. 1). Immediate or perceptual (pmlyaksa) and mediate or non- 
perceptual {parok§a) knowledge are frequently distinguished in the 
Brahman as. 

Enquiry about material and efficient causes is common (RF. 10.81.2, 4; 
168. 3), and the development of meanings of niddm, "bond" > “root- 
cause" {RV. 10, 114. 2\ 130. 3), bandhu. “connection" > "cause" {RV. 
10. 129. 4; AV. 4. 1. 3), ttdb/ii, "navel" > fotintain-head" [VS, 23. 59), 
and ammbha&i, "grasping.” "tackling" > "achievement” {RV. ro. 81. 
2 — FS. 17, 18). point to the same direction. Similar development or 
coining of a few more technical terms may be noted here with their 
sources in parentheses: thus kdratta, "'cause" (GR.), k$etr<i, "field"' > 
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“sphere" or “scope" and kfttra-vid, “knowing the subject" (A !■'.), iianutva, 
''difference" ( Brpakfas, "wing" > “side" or “party" prakrli, 

“source,” "original form" {GB).prakjia, "original" ( 52 ?.)* vikrli, "change” 
or "modification" {SB,), bkiito and bhuvana, “entity” (AF.),and majmana, 
ntakiman or mahman, "greatness’' or “power” > “quality" (AF.; cf. 
A V. TO. 2 . T2). 

Statements supported by reasons indicated with the particles kfmltt, 
vai. hi, etc., are frequent. An instance of an analogical reasoning (AF. 
8, 58. a) has already been cited (§4). A type of deductive reasoning, 
styled mimfimsii and consisting of (i) vieikitsa, "doubt,” (iij mhttamsd, 
"deep deliberation,” and (in) sthiti, "final position" is frequent in the 
BrdkmanasJ 1 Such terms as praS, "query-” or problem," pratiprM, 
"opponent in debate" (.4 V. 2. 27}, prainin, “questioner," abhiprainin, 
“counter-questioner,” prahui-vivaka, "arbiter” or "umpire,” and itutryatfS, 
"limitation," i,e. "conventional rules” (VS. 30. 10) indicate the popu¬ 
larity of debate. Habit of presenting thought in paiis, distinct or dicho¬ 
tomic, such as (i) if (refreshment), ilrj (strength), if/a (sacrifice), purla 
(charity), namatt (essential nature), riipa (external form), etc., or (ii) 
vidya (knowledge), avidya (ignorance), sat (being), a-sat (non-being), etc., 
becomes more and more common. In the Brahmayical portions indulgence 
in long lists of associated concepts, set off against one another, in de¬ 
scribing different collateral subjects or situations is frequent (cf, A V, 
12. 5; 13. 4; 15, 2-7}, Attempts at definition through etymologies or 
otherwise are not infrequent (cf. A V. 3. 13. r.14; nJ. 34; KB. 2. 8; 
SB. 4. 1. 4. 1), 

The intimate connection of thought and speech is often emphasized 
(fil . 6 . 6d; 10. 71. 2; 177. 2). According to KB. 2, 7 all sensations have 

to be converted into speech before they find expression, while in 9. 3 mind 
and speech are said to contain everything. In AT'. 1. 164. 45 and 8. roo, 
10, 11 vac, "voice,” “speech," appears in the role of an all-inclusive 
sonority and is called rdstrl, "sovereign ruler,” in the latter place and in 
BV. jo. 123, where its mystic divine diameter, guiding and controlling 
the activities of gods, men and all other entities, is especially stressed. 
/?! . 10. 71 lays particular emphasis on the care and accuracy with which 
the agreeable and salutary contents of speech are to be presented and 
understood, while . 41 ’. 10, 8, 33 declares that speeches are impelled by 
the "unprecedented one" (a-piinxi ); and speaking rightly', they go to the 
great Divinity ( Brdhmatutm ). 


§10. CONCLUSION 

The above survey brings out in bold relief the emergence of certain 
characteristic features of later Indian religious and philosophic thought, 
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The various bhakli cults are anticipated in respect of their emphasis on 
the character of the favourite deity as an aspect of the Absolute (§3). 
and on the tenderness of devotion and strictly ethical conduct of the 
devotee (§§2, 5). Asceticism of various types and even Tantric practices 
are forestalled (^2). Monism of the Vedanta noth a hint at mdyd and libera¬ 
tion through knowledge (§4); omnipotence of the sacrifice as in the 
MlmUmsa (§2): the three 510m$ (§8) and blind tendencies in matter (§6) 
of the Samkhya: control of the senses and concentration of the mind ($8) 
of the Yoga; and right mental perspective and right speech leading to 
the Absolute (§9) of the Nyaya-VaiSesika arc also foreshadowed, besides 
consideration of the common problems of atman (§4), mafias (§§7, 8), the 
Absolute Reality (§4), the emergence of the universe (§6). barman (§§5, 
d, 7), rebirth (§7) and liberation (§4). No wonder later thought should 
regard the Vedas as the fountain-head of all religion and philosophy. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE U PAN ISADS 

i. INTRODUCTION 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Upanifads constitute the basic 
springs of Indian thought and culture. They have inspired not onlv the 
orthodox systems of Indian philosophy but also some of the so-called 
heterodox Schools Like those of Buddhism.* The Upani$ad$ are not syste¬ 
matic treatises on philosophy; they are not the works of a single author. 
The teachers whose intuitions are recorded in the Upaiti^ads are more 
mystic seers than metaphysical investigators. There is a directness about 
their teachings, and an authenticity bom of first-hand experience of the 
highest reality. They pour forth thdr findings in the form of stories and 
parables, informal discussions and intimate dialogues. 1 The method they 
adopt is "more poetic than philosophic. 1 '} Even where the language used 
is prose the poetic quality is only too evident. It is true that in many 
places symbolic expressions are employed which hide the meaning rather 
than make it patent. Sometimes there are puns on words and mystic 
explanations of certain abstruse terms. Even these, it may he noted, add 
to the charm of the Upatti fads. 


2 . EVOLUTION OF THE UPANI&AD 5 

The Upanifads are called the Vedanta,* as most of them constitute the 
concluding portions of the Veda, and as also their teaching represents 
the aim or goal of the Veda. The Sanskrit word anta, like the English 
cud, may be used to mean both " terminus'' and "aim," The later Vedantic 
Schools derive their name from the fact that they claim to interpret the 
Vpan if ads. The etymological meaning of the term “upantfad” is "to sit 
(*fd) close by [apa) devotedly (w)," and is indicative of the manner in 
which the doctrines embodied in the Upanifads were learnt af first by 
pupils in small conclaves sitting near their respective teachers. The ex¬ 
pression which thus means "a session" came to be applied in course of 
time to what was taught at such sessions. Since the Upanifads are re¬ 
garded as teaching the highest truth, they could be imparted only to those 
who were competent to receive and benefit by them; and such competent 
pupils could be only a few at any given time. So the meaning "secret” 
came to be attached to the term “ upanifad ' 1 \ and it is in this sense that 
we find the expression used in the Upani$ad$ themselves. When, for 
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instance, some important formula is given in the Upani$a&& f it b charac¬ 
terized as the upani^ad. Thus in the Brhadiranyaka ,5 the formula 4 "the 
Rea) of the real 11 {saiyasya satyam) is described as the upam^nd of the 
universal soul We also come across such egressions as "the secret teach¬ 
ing" (guhya ddthh)* the 11 supreme secret' B [para-mam guhyatnp applied to 
what may be considered to be the key-passages in the Upam$ads, Com¬ 
mentators like 5 amkara interpret the expression ' h upani$iid*' to mean what 
"destroys” ignorance, or what "leads"' to Brahman*—a meaning which 
may be etymologically incorrect, but which, nevertheless, correctly 
defines the lacope and aim of the Upanifads* 

The UpaiH&ds are mostly the concluding portions of the Brdhmanas: 
and usually the transition from the Brdhmana to the Upani$a& is effected 
through what b known as the Aranyaka. The BraAmatuis lay down rules 
and directions concerning the performance of rituals. The Upani$itds con¬ 
tain the teachings about the ultimate Reality. In the Aw#yaka$ the 
rituals are given an allegorical interpretation and certain meditations are 
prescribed, which prepare the way for the philosophy of the Ufiani$ad$. 
It is difficult to say at this distance of time how exactly the Ufiantsads 
came to be evolved. Probably the term M *upani§ad'* originally referred to 
what we have called die key-passages like the ”the Real of the real" and 
J "That thou art" [ltd imm asi). These texts, when they were taught to the 
pupils, were naturally accompanied by explanations. Later on these ex¬ 
planations together with the central texts may have been reduced to the 
form in which the Upanisttds have come down to us. 

The texts that bear the name ''upatfigad” are now known to be more 
than two hundred. One of the Upajii^ads, Muktikd, gives the names of 
one hundred and eight Upani$ad& Many of these texts, however, are late 
compositions, distant imitations of the ancient canonical Ufiflfti$ctd$ r One 
of the criteria by which the canonical nature of an Upani^ad may be 
judged is the fact that it has been commented upon or is quoted from by 
a thinker like Samkara. Judged by this test, the first ten Uparti&zds men' 
tinned in the Muktiki t along with a few from the rest, may be regarded as 
ancient and genuine. They are: Jidvdsya, Kena, Kafha r Pra$na t Mun- 
duka, Mdngukya, Ta\Uiriya t Aita¥eya w Chandogya, Brhadaranyaka, Kau- 
Miiitrdyamya and Svddsuaiam. Even of these, the Brhadarany&ka 
and the Chdndcgya are the most important, as they are not only old and 
comprehensive texts, but also represent the two maim but not exclusive, 
traditions of thought in the Upani$ad$ f the acosmic {niyprapafica) and the 
cosmic (sa-pmpanm) respectively.^ 

It is not possible to state definitely the chronological order of the 
canonical Lpamsttd$ r Most of them were composed earlier than the time of 
the Buddha. 10 About the thinkers of the Upani§ad$ too nothing much can 
be said. A few like Yajnavalkya and UddMaka figure prominently, each 
with a definite set of teachings influencing a group of pupils. 


3 . ATTITUDE TOWARDS VEDIC GODS AND 
SACRIFICES 


In order to appreciate the teaching of the Upan\$ad$ we must under¬ 
stand first the attitude of these texts to the sacrificial cult of the Brdh- 
manas. The spirit of the Upanisads by its very nature is opposed to ritual. 
In the Brhadareniyakct, he who worships a divinity other than the self b 
described as a domestic animal of the gods, 11 and it is also stated that 
while Yama, the god of death, has his abode in sacrifice, sacrifice has its 
basis in the fees paid to the priests. 11 Parodying the priestly procession in 
a sacrifice, the CMtldogya describes a procession of dogs chanting "Omf 
Let us eat. Om! Let us drink .. 

By far the most scathing attack on ritual is to be met with in the 
Murttfakft, where the sacrificial forms are compared to unsafe boats, and 
those who value them are characterized as fools that are overtaken re¬ 
peatedly by old age and death- 1 * In several texts of the Upanisads, how¬ 
ever, the opposition to ritual is not so open; the sacrifice in its usual form 
is ignored, and an allegorical or philosophical meaning is given to it. The 
task of the Anryyakas, as we remarked earlier, is to allegorize ritual, but 
this is continued in the Upattifads also. We have a typical instance in the 
opening sections of the had dr arty aha, where the horse-sacrifice (o&w- 
medha) is interpreted allegorically. Over-lordship of the earth may be 
gained by sacrificing a horse. But spiritual autonomy is to be achieved by 
renouncing the whole universe which the Upanisad conceives in the image 
of a horse. In the Ch&ndogya the entire life of man is symbolically explained 
as a sum a sacrifice, 1 * and offerings to the different manifestations of 
breath (prana) take the place of agni-hctraS* Another mode by which the 
Upanisads indicate the inferior status of ritual is to show' that it leads only 
to the world of the Fathers which is a temporary abode for man and 
from which he must return to this earth in due course to follow the cycle 
of birth and death again, 1 / 

When we turn to some of the later Upanisads, however, we find a spirit 
of accommodation and an anxiety to assign a place to sacrifice in the 
Upanisaetic scheme. Thus in the Svetdhatora, the mode of ancient prayer 
{brahma piinyam) to the gods like Agni and Soma is recommended, and it 
is said that where sacrifice is performed, there inspiration is bom.'® But 
even here the goal that is held as worthy of attainment is not the heavenly 
world, but God by knowing whom one is said to be released from all 
fetters. *s 

For the antecedents of the main doctrine of the Upanifads we must 
turn rather to those hymns of the Veda which reveal a monistic attitude™ 
than to the Brdhmanas which are liturgical manuals. The tendency which 
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appears in the philosophical hymns of the Veda to reduce the multitude of 
gods to one principle becomes prominent in the Upani&d&, and the impli¬ 
cations of such a doctrine are worked out in greater detail. 51 Questioned 
about the number of gods. Yajnavalkya starts with the number 3306, and 
then successively gives the numbers, thirty-three, six. three, two, one and 
a half, and finally one. The one God is Brahman whose powers the other 
gods are. The Vasus, the Rudras and the Adityas, who constitute the 
principal groups of gods, are identified with the different cosmic pheno¬ 
mena and individual functions, such as the snn and the sky, the moon and 
the stars, the senses and the mind, 13 The Maitrayatslya characterizes the 
gods including Brahma, Rudra and Visnu as the principal manifestations 
of the supreme, the immortal, the incorporeal Brahman. 3 * In the Kcm, 
Indra learns from l ntd Haimavati that the sourrt- nf the power and the 
glory of the gods is Br*hman=i The Katha-Upani&d declares that for 
fear of the supreme Brahman the gods carry out their allotted functions.^ 
Even Prajapati, the highest god of the Bnikmatias, is subordinated to 
Brahman. In the hewfifakt, he, along with Indra, is made a door-keeper 
of the abode of the Absolute *« Thus, the Upanics would brook no rival 
to Brahman, the supreme reality. The "ekaih sat” (the one reality-) of the 
Rg-I edit becomes in the T.'pmii$(tds *'ektiftt evaa^dvitivant" (one only with¬ 
out a second). 


4 - HIGHER AND LOWER KNOWLEDGE 

_ Upani^ds make a distinction between two kinds of knowledge, the 
higher {para) and the lower {a-para). The lower knowledge consists of ail 
the empirical sciences and arts as also of such sacred knowledge as relates 
to things and enjoyments that perish. It is interesting to note that even 
the four ! edas are included in the category of lower knowledge. Narada, 
in spite of his encyclopaedic learning, both secular and sacred, finds that 
he is sorrow-stricken, and so seeks enlightenment from Sanatkumara who 
characterizes all the former's knowledge as mere name [ndma eva }. 3 7 That 
alone is higher knowledge which relates to the Imperishable (a-Awa).-' It 
is described as that knowledge whereby what has not been heard of be¬ 
comes heard of, what has not been thought of becomes thought of. what 
has not been understood becomes understood,*? This is further explained 
as the knowledge of the ground which is more than and inclusive of the 
knowledge of the various expressions or manifestations of the ground. 
Just as by one piece of day all that is made of day may be known—the 
modification being only a name depending on a word: the truth being 
that it is just clay—so is that teaching.** Compared with the knowledge 
of the ultimate ground which is the absolute self, the lower knowledge is 
nescience or false knowledge (asufyQ. "Widely contrasted and different 
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are these two," says the Kafka, "nescience (av&y&) and what is known as 
knowledge (rifyd}.' 1 ** The $veti&*tara refers to knowledge and ignorance 
that are placed hidden in the imperishable, infinite, supreme Brahman, 
and characterizes ignorance as a thing perishable and knowledge as a 
thing immortal, 3 * 

Yajnavalkya speaks in more than one place of the unknowability of the 
self. How, then, can there be knowledge of the self? In the course of his 
teaching to his wife, Maitreyi, the sage observes, "After departing, there 
is no consciousness (for the soul)." This bewilders the lady, who asks for 
clarification. The reply that Yajnavalkya gives is, "Where there is duality 
as it were, there one sees another, one smells another, one hears another, 
one thinks of another, one understands another. Where, however, every¬ 
thing had become just one's own self, there whereby and whom would one 
smell, see, hear, speak to, think of, or understand?"* 5 Thb. then is the 
answer to the question about the unknowability of the self. The self is 
unknowable not because it is unknown, but because it is the basis of all 
knowledge, nay, knowledge per so. In short, it cannot be known as objects 
are known. "You cannot see the seer of seeing. You cannot hear the 
hearer of hearing. You cannot think the thinker of thinking. You cannot 
understand the understander of understanding. He is your soul, which is 
in all things, "n The Kena-Upani$ad teaches the same doctrine when it says 
that thither, viz. to the self, the eye goes not, nor speech, nor mind, and 
that it is other than the known and above the unknown.Ji The Taittinya 
declares that words and mind turn back, not being able to attain it> Our 
words and thoughts are relevant to the realm of plurality; they fail with 
reference to the non-dnal spirit. Yet, we have to make use of them as 
indicators or sign posts, and not as vehicles taking us to the very end. 
"As unity the self is to be looked upon—this unknowable, constant Being, 
free from blemishes, beyond space, the unborn self, great, permanent." 
The self is to be comprehended as "It is/'J s This is the supreme knowledge, 
para vidya , true wisdom. The VptutifOds ask us to seek this knowledge 
from a competent teacher who is not only {earned but also in possession 
of the plenary experienced It is true that such a teacher is difficult to get 
but so is a competent pupil. All good things are rare and hard to accom¬ 
plish. "Wonderful is the declarer, proficient the obtainerof It! Wonderful 
the knower, proficiently taught t 1 '* 0 


5. brahman and Atman 

The two words, without grasping whose implications it b not possible 
to understand the Upanisads. are " brahman " and "dtman” They are 
the two pillars, as It has been said, on which rests nearly the whole edifice 
of Indian philosophy. There has been some difference of opinion among 
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scholars regarding the way the two words came to bear their present con¬ 
notations. The word “brakman” probably meant at first "prayer" or 
"speech" from the root brh t "to burst forth'" or "to grow," Gradually it 
came to signify the ground of the universe or the source of all existence, 
that which has burst forth into the universe, or that from which the 
universe has grown. The other word "Oman” probably meant "breath" 
and then came to be the expression for the soul or self of a living being* 
especially of man, And the remarkable discovery which the ancient seers 
made was that the two are cine and the same; the afman is Brahman.+' 
This doctrine of unity is the greatest contribution which the Upnuisuds 
have made to the thought of the world. 

In many places in the Upanimds, the two terms, “brahman” and 
"titmun** are used in apposition, and are regarded as synonyms. The 
Chdndogya frames the central question in philosophy thus: "What is 
at man? What is Brahman?"-!- In certain contexts where the inquiry is 
into the source of the universe, the expression u atman" is employed, and 
in certain others where the topic of investigation is the true self of man 
the term " brahman " is used. In the teaching which Mvapati Kaikeya 
gave to the six Brahmins, the spirit of the universe is described as the 
I aihiafiitra-MmanA* Bhrgu enquires into the nature of the self through 
an analysis of the sheaths that cover it: but the term of reference in this 
analysis is Br ahma n,** Thus to the Upanifadic thinker brahman and 
aiman came to mean the same reality, within and without. Through an 
enquiry into the source of the universe and through a quest after the true 
self, he discovered that it is the one non-dual reality that appears as the 
manifold world and as the plurality of individuals 

The same question is asked in the Upanifads about the ground of the 
universe as about the true nature of the self. The line of advance too is 
similar in the two cases* viz, a progress from the grosser expressions of 
the real to the subtler. We shall illustrate this by citing a few leading 
examples from the Upanheu cfs. 

In the philosophical contest that was held at the court of King Janaka, 
Giirgi, a woman-sage* questioned Yajnavalkya about the support of ail 
things. The precise form in w r hfch the question is put is p, Qn wliat is all 
this woven, warp and woof?" In a series of answers, Yajnavalkya leads 
the enquirer to higher and higher worlds: and lastly, when the lady asks 
him* on what is space woven, warp and woof* he replies that it is the 
Imperishable {a-k$ara) which is the support of spaced5 Another questioner, 
Uddalaka, enquired about the inner controller of all things. In a set of 
beautiful passages, Yajnavalkya explained that the principle that lies 
behind all things, cosmic as well as individual, the principle which these 
things do not know but which controls them from within* is the inner 
ruler; and this ruler, said Yajnavalkya, addressing Cddalaka, is your own 
immortal self. "He who dwelling in all things, yet is other than all things, 
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whom all things do not know, whose body ail things are, who controls all 
things from within—He is your self, the inner ruler, immortal/ 

Bhrgu approaches his father Varuna with the request for instruction 
about the nature of BrahmanVanina gives his son a formula which is 
indicative of the general nature of reality, and asks him to discover for 
himself the truth through austere enquiry [tapas* J “That, verily, whence 
these beings are bom, that by which when bom they live, that into 
which on departing they enter—that be desirous of knowing. That is 
Brahman-" Bhrgu makes of this formula the base of his operations and 
enters upon the quest after the real. The first discovery that he makes is 
that food (anna, i.e, matter) is essential for existence. But soon he realizes 
that food is only the outer shell of what animates it, viz. life (prana). 
Even this knowledge does not satisfy him; for upon further enquiry he 
finds that mind (mtfftas) is the substratum of life. Subset]went analysis 
reveals to Bhrgu that mind too is a product and cannot answer to the 
definition of Brahman given by his father. He now thinks that intellectual 
awareness is the final reality. Just as materialism, vitalism and 

mentalism were found wanting on closer scrutiny, in t elite tualism too is 
seen to bo inadequate. And at last, Bhfgn arrives at the final truth that 
bliss is Brahman. In this delight which is the Absolute there is 

no distinction of the enjoyer and the object enjoyed. In the infinite there 
is no division. The Indra-Virocana myth related in the Ckdndogyatf is also 
illustrative of the fact that both competence and persistent enquiry are 
required for understanding the nature of the self. 

The method of enquiry into the states of experience, waking, dream and 
sleep, is one of the frequent ways adopted in the Upant suds for arriving at 
knowledge of the real self. The most concise and systematic statement of 
this method is to be found in the Mandukya-Vpani$ad> which is said to 
contain the essence of the entire Vedanta (sarva-veddriia-sdri$fha).w The 
Upani^ad begins by identifying the mystic sound a wwt with all-that- 
which-is, * 4 ww» is all this—what was, w hat is and what will be. It is also 
what is beyond the three divisions of time, viz. the unmanifest ground of 
the manifest universe. All this is Brahman, of which aum is the sound- 
symbol. The self is Brahm an , Then, our text goes on to show how, corre¬ 
sponding to the three modes (mafras) of aunt (<£r, u t m) and the fourth 
mode-less (a-nidtra) part, there are the three forms in which the self appears 
in the states of waking, dream and sleep respectively, and the fourth 
which is the natural state of the self, the unchanging and unconditioned 
tuny a. in the state of waking, the self consorts with the objects of sense 
which are external, and its enjoyments are gross. In dreams it revels in a 
world of images* and its experience is subtle. In sleep there are no desires, 
nor dreams: the self becomes one* without the distinction of seer and seen 
object; it remains then as a mass of sentience, as bliss enjoying bliss. The 
self of the three states is designated respectively as taijasa 
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and prajila. The fourth (caturtha or iurfya), which b the real self is beyond 
the changing modes of existence. It is not caught in the triple stream of 
waking, dream and sleep, though it is the underlying substratum of these 
states. It is invisible; it is not the content of empirical usage; it cannot be 
grasped; it does not have identifying marts; it is unthinkable and un- 
namable; it is the one self which is the essence of consciousness; it is that 
into which the universe gets resolved; it is tranquil bliss which is non-dual. 
Thus does the Mditditkya teach the real nature of the self. 

The ultimate reality according to the Upani$ads is not the subject as 
over against the objects; it is that which underlies both subject and 
object. This truth could be realized only when the apparent distinction 
between cosmic and the individual forms of the self is broken. As an aid 
to this realization, it is taught that there is non-difference between the 
individual and cosmic forms of the self at each level of experience. It is 
from this point of view that in the Mtittfvfya the self in the state of 
Sleep [prdplti) is characterized as the lord of all [sarveivara),^ In the 
Chandogya, the Person seen in the eye is identified with the one observed 
in the sun,S‘ and the mind and space are identified as Brahman.* 1 In the 
dialogue between Ealaki and Ajata&atru in the Byhaddrayyaftaii which is 
repeated in the Kausitaki r S* there is first an objective approach to the 
problem of reality, Balaki refers to the Person in things like the sun and 
the moon as Brahman. Ajataiat.ru shows in each case that there is a 
deeper principle behind the cosmic phenomena. These are the adhidaim 
forms of the real. Then the discussion turns to the adhydtma forms like 
one's shadow, echo, body and eye. And finally, Ajatasatru gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the cosmic soul from which come forth all worlds, all gods, all 
beings. 

The Identity-doctrine which is the central theme of the Upani$ads is 
also illustrated in the teaching of Uddiilaka to his son fSvetaketu.** Here 
Uddalaka identifies the sat which is the ground of all existence and the 
source of all being with the self of Isvetaketu. "That which is the finest 
essence*— this whole world has that as its soul. Thai is reality. That is the 
atman. That thou art, O Svetaketu!" This declaration of non-difference is 
repeated nine times, thereby indicating that it constitutes the central 
teaching of Uddalaka. It must be noted, however, that it is not the indi¬ 
vidual soul that is stated here to be the ground of all being. The philo¬ 
sophy of the Upant $ads is not a variety of subjective idealism. It is true 
that the individual soul is non-different from the universal spirit. But it 
is the universal spirit that explains the whole world and the individual 
studs as individuals,** 

The non-dual Brahman -litman is conceived of in two forms in the 
Vpanifads: (i) as the all-inclusive ground of the universe and (2) as the 
reality of which the universe is but an appearance. The former is the 
cosmic vicw r (sa-prapailca) of the Absolute, while the latter is the acosmic 
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view {ni^prapanca). It is the difference between these two views that 
made possible the divergence later on between the theistic and absolu¬ 
tists Schools of Vedanta. We shah illustrate the two standpoints by 
citing a few' texts from the Upani$ads. The cosmic view of reality may be 
discerned in the following passages: "He who consists of mind, whose 
body is life, whose form is light, whose conception is truth, whose soul is 
space, containing all works, all desires, all odours and all tastes, encom¬ 
passing the whole world, the speechless and the calm—this soul of mine 
within the heart is smaller than a grain of rice, or a barley-corn, or a 
mustard-seed, or a grain of millet, or the kernel of a grain of millet; this 
soul of mine within the heart is greater than the earth, greater than the 
mid-region, greater than heaven, greater tlian all these worlds.’“ri "The 
self, indeed, is below. The self is above. The self is to the west. The self is 
to the east. The self is to the south. The self is to the north. The seif, 
indeed, is this whole world."** "It is Brahma; it is India; it is Prajapati; 
it is all these gods; and these five great demerits, namely earth, air, ether, 
water, fire; these things and those which are mingled of the fine, as it 
were; seeds of one sort or another; those bom from eggs, those bom from 
wombs, those bom from sweat, and those bom from sprouts; horses, 
cattle, men, elephants; whatever creature there is here—whether moving 
or Hying, and what is stationary.”!? 

As typical of the texts that teach the acosmic view, the following may 
be considered: "This is imperishable, O Gargi, which the wise men adore 
—not gross, not subtle, not short, not long, not red, not adhesive, without 
shadow, without darkness, without air, without space, without attach¬ 
ment, without taste, without smell, without eyes, without ears, without 
speech, without mind, without light, without breath, without mouth, 
without measure, and without either inside or outside. Not that does any¬ 
thing eat: nor that does eat anything.” 60 "Devoid of sound, of touch, of 
form, without decay, and likewise devoid of taste, eternal, and devoid of 
odour, beginning less, endless, superior to the Great (tiu katf and firm; 
realizing that, one is released from the jaws of death." 61 

The implication of the negative description of the Absolute is not that 
Brahman is a blank or non-being; the meaning is that it cannot be de¬ 
limited by the categories known to human thought. It is "not this, not 
this” («rh tuifyfi* Such statements, however, should be construed along 
with other texts which speak of Brahman as reality (sai). intelligence (c£f) 
and bliss {dnanda). It is true, no doubt, that these expressions are not to 
be understood in their ordinary sense. But they represent the highest 
concepts the mind of man has been able to evolve to indicate the nature 
of the supreme spirit. The Bfkaddrayyaka describes Brahman as "the 
Real of the real” {saiyasya saiyam)fi and splitting the word safyam into 
three syllables, sa it and yam, the Upani^d says that the first syllable and 
the third mean truth, while the second syllable signifies untruth, and that 
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the whole world implies the enclosure of untruth on both sides by truth- 4 * 
That the self b consciousness [cat(anya) is declared in several tests. One 
ol the modes in which this is taught is to say that the self is the light of 
all lights, that it is self-luminous, “Not there does the sun shine, nor the 
moon and the stars; nor do these lightnings shine, much less this fire. 
After Him, as He shines, does everything shine; by His lustre is the whole 
world illumined !”*S Brahman is not only unconditioned existence and 
self-luminous intelligence, but also unexcdlable bliss [dtsanda). In the 
Brhaddra&yaka 66 and the TaitUriya 6 ' a calculus of bliss is given, taking 
the highest human bliss as the unit measure. According to the former 
Upanifad, the bliss that is Brahman is a billion times that of the human 
bliss; and according to the latter, it is a hundred trillion times superior to 
the highest bliss of man. The implication of such leaching is that Brahman- 
bliss is unlimited and measureless. The CMndogya 65 describes Brahman as 
the Infinite [bhdman) which alone is bliss {sttkham), and declares that there 
is no Miss in the small tat pa). In later Vedantic literature, Brahman is 
referred to as sac-cid-ananda, a formula coined out of the texts such as 
the ones wc have considered. The Brhaddranyaha defines Brahman as 
consciousness and bliss (vijhdna-m dttandapt brahma) The Tait tiny a says, 
"Brahman is reality, consciousness and infinitude" (saiyam jMttatn 
amntam brahma).-* 

6 . THE WORLD 

Corresponding to the two view's of Brahman, the cosmic and the acos¬ 
mic, there are in the Upantfads two conceptions of the world, one which 
considers the world to be a real emanation of Brahman, and the other 
which regards it as an appearance of the Absolute. The treatment of the 
topic of creation is neither full nor frequent in the (Jpant fads', nor is there 
consistency of detail among the different passages that deal with the 
subject of creation. But on one point there is unanimity of view, i.e. the 
origin of the whole world is traced to the self, and not to a material source. 
Tile Snefdsvafara begins by asking such questions as "What is the cause? 
Whence are we bom? Whereby do we live? On what are we established? 
And by whom supervised do we experience our pains and pleasures?" It 
finds that an adequate answer to these questions cannot be given in terms 
of any material or finite principle. Time (£a/u), nature (siw&Adwj), necessity 
(wiyofj), chance (yadrccha), the elements {bhuia), the womb (yortf), or the 
male (pun<$a) cannot serve as the first cause. The Upanisad discovers that 
over all these, which may be regarded only as the secondary causes, there 
rules the self-power {dtma~iakti) of God [deva], hidden in His own qualities 
(guHa).:* 

A second point on which most of the creation-texts of the Upani$ads 
are agreed is that Brahman does not create the universe out of an ex- 
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traneous matter, but that the universe is a manifestation of an aspect of 
Brahman. That is. Brahman is immanent as well as transcendent. In the 
terminology of later Vedinta, it is the material as also the efficient cause 
of the world {a bhintia-» ttn ittopddana -kSfttifa) . In the Clumdogya text, "All 
this, verily, is Brahman. Tranquil, let one worship it as tajjatan," the 
expression tajjaUn is interpreted by Sarhkara to mean "that (tat) from 
which the world originates ija), into which the world dissolves (ft) and in 
which it breathes (art) and lives.”71 The Taittirtya explicitly says that 
Brahman is the cause of the origination, sus tent a Lion and destruction of 
the universe .73 The /$« and the Kcw Upani$ads together seek to establish 
die causality of Brahman in relation to the world. The Isa opens with the 
statement that all this (the universe), is enveloped by God. That is. the 
universe derives its substance from God, The Kcfti1 teaches that Brahman 
is the prime mover of all things. The very first word kem (by whom?), 
from which the Upani$ad gets its name, is cast in the instrumental case, 
showing thereby that the Scripture is concerned with the teaching alwut 
the efficient cause of the universe. 

That the efficient cause of the world is non-different from the 
material cause may be shown also by a study of the texts which deal 
with the procedure of creation, and by the analogies employed in the 
Upanifads for explaining the emergence of the many from the One. In 
the TaiUinya it is said: "He desired. May 1 procreate myself!' He per¬ 
formed austerity. Having performed austerity, he created all this, what¬ 
ever there is here. Having created it, into it, indeed, he entered,"7+ The 
Chdndogya, similarly, declares "It thought: 'Would that I were many! 
Let me procreate myself,’ " and then proceeds to describe the emergence 
of fire, water and food in succession. 7? Thu Erhadamnyuka describes how 
the world was at first tuimanifest, and how later it was made manifest 
through names (ndman) and forms (rii/in). Having manifested the world, 
the self, in the words of the Upani$ad, entered it, even to the nail-tips, as 
a razor would be hidden in a razor-case, or fire in a fire-holder. 7* The 
manifestation of the world out of Brahman is likened to the ejection of 
the thread from a spider or the scattering of sparks from fire, to the 
sprouting of herbs from the earth, and the growth of the hair of the head 
and body on a living person.™ Though the world of plurality has emerged 
out of the one inner self {antertitman), the latter is not affected by the 
defects of the former. After mentioning the analogies of the one fire and 
the one wind assuming different forms, the Katfia says, “As the sun, the 
eye of all the world, is not sullied by the external defects of the eyes, so 
the one inner self of all things is not sullied by the misery of the world, 
being external to it/'*® 

The self is the source of both the inorganic and the organic components 
of the world. The Ckdndogya text** quoted already refers to three elements, 
fire, water and earth, emerging in succession from Brahman. Jo the 
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Taittiriya there is mention of five elements: ether (tfAd&i), air (rayn), fire 
{agni), water (ap), and earth {pfthivf), These are said to have evolved 
from the self [trlmou) one after the other. The basis of the five-fold classi¬ 
fication of the elements is the five-fold character of sense organs whose 
distinctive objects, viz, sound, touch, colour, taste and odour, are respec¬ 
tively the distinctive features of ether, air, fire, water and earth. These 
elements, however, are not to be identified with the elements which we 
experience. The latter are not pure elements, but mixed ones, and, there¬ 
fore, are said to be gross {sthiila). The basic elements are subtle {.v 
Out of these, by a process of mutual mixture called quintuplication 
{patiakarana) t the gross elements are formed. In the Pndm-Upani$nd, 
the subtle elements are called dkdia^trtdlrd, ySyu-mdtrd, (ijo-mdtrd, dpi r- 
mSird and prfhivi-malra ^ Though the terms 'qumtuplicatkm" {pane f- 
Limifa) was coined later, the principle of the intermixture of dements is 
not unknown to the Upanisads, for in the Chdttdogya t where there is 
mention of three elements, it is said that each is made threefold (fri-triaJ.Bj 
The world of things that is evolved from the five elements provides the 
souls with the objects, instruments and locations of enjoyment. The 
organic bodies arc classified into three groups, those bora from eggs 
[andaja] , those bora from germs {jtvaja), and those bom from sprouts 
{udhhijja)^ To these a fourth class was added later, those bora from 
sweat (swicr/fi). In the earlier Upamjads there is no mention of the re¬ 
peated alternation of creation and dissolution. The Svctdsvatam. how¬ 
ever. refers to it in more than one place, Rudra, it is said, after creating 
all beings, merges them together at the end of timers it is also stated that 
He repeats the act of spreading the net of illusion many a lime. 86 

From the standpoint of acosmism, there is no real creation. As Gauda- 
pada says, the creation which is taught in different modes, with the 
illustrations of day, metal, sparks, etc., is only a means of introducing 
(the truth of non-difference). In no way is there any difference, The 
world only appears; it is not real. Such a view naturally involves the 
notion of mdyd, the principle which accounts for the apparent conditioning 
of the unconditioned Absolute. It is true that the doctrine of mdyd is not 
to be found in the Upani$ads in its full-fledged form. But the thought 
itself is not unknown to some of the seers of the Upanisads, The teachings 
of \ajnavalkya, for instance, imply such a notion. The sage declares that 
there is duality as it were (iva) .** Here the expression "as it were" implies 
that the world of duality is not real, that it is illusory*, ?nuyJ. The Chtin- 
dogya characterizes all modifications to be mere names, verbal expressions 
(vdedrarnthavum, ndmadheyum)P 9 In the Maifrdyaniya, the Absolute is 
compared to a wheel of fire, an analogy which was developed later by 
Gaudapada to explain the illusory nature of the world.:* 4 The term "mdyd" 
itself can be traced to the Rg-Vtda where the assumption of many shapes 
by India through his illusions {mdyd) is mentioned.? 1 And it is significant 
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that this text is quoted in the Brkadtiranyaka in a context where real 
difference is denied i: When we come to the Svetdivatara, we find the term 
Miiiyn used in the sense of illusion, and the Lord of all beings is described 
as tnuydvin.r. As for the term avidya which is an equivalent of tudvd, it 
occurs in quite a few of the Upani$ad texts,** That the manifestation of 
the world is a marvel is what terms like ittdya and avidya tell us. The pro¬ 
duction of the pluralistic universe does in no way affect the Integrity and 
absoluteness of Brahman, "That is full; this is full. The full comes out of 
the full; Taking the full from the full, the full itself remains. 1 ' 


7. THE INDIVIDUAL-BONDAGE 
AND LIBERATION 

The individual soul is called “jtva," from the root jlv which means "to 
live." Both according to the cosmic and the acosmic views, the individual 
is not different in essence from the absolute spirit. To Usasta Cakrilyaga's 
question, "Which is the direct and immediate Brahman, the inner self of 
all beings? ”95 Yajuavalkya replies: “It is your soul which is the inner self 
of ail beings," 'Hie analogy of the tivo birds is given, not to teach that the 
jrTi'cf and Brahman are different, but to show what makes for their apparent 
difference* "Two birds, ever united companions, cling to the self-same 
tree. Of these two, one eats the sweet berry. The other looks on without 
eating. On the self-same tree a person immersed (in the sorrows of the 
world) is deluded and grieves on account of his want ol strength. But he 
becomes free from sorrow, when he sees the other who Li worshipped (by 
many) and who is the Lord, and also his greatness??* The Kapha compares 
the supreme self and the individual soul to light [tiLapci] and shade (chiya) 
respectively.^ The Pra£m says. “From the Atman this life {prana) is 
bom. Just as there is this shadow in the case of a person, so is this (life, 
i.e. the individual soul) connected therewith (i.e, the Atman).’'9 s Thus it 
will be seen that w hat makes for the state of jtva is the apparent condi¬ 
tioning of the self by a complex of body and mind. It is these latter that 
account for the soul's transmigration and travail. 

In the Taittirfya doctrine of ko{as,n five sheaths of the soul are men¬ 
tioned: annarcisamaya, which is the outermost sheath made of food, viz. 
the physical body; pranaittaya, the sheath of vital aits; ttumomaya, the 
sheath of mind; vijndnamaya, the sheath of intellect; and anandomaya, 
the sheath of bliss. In later Vedanta, the first is also known as the gross 
body (stkfita^arTru), the next three constitute the subtle body \siik$ma- 
Sarfra), and the last is called the causal body (kdrana-sarira) , viz. ignor¬ 
ance or nescience (avidya). These together constitute "the empirical home" 
of the soul. Being conditioned by these, the soul becomes the subject of 
experience and enjoyment. The Kafka-Upattifad compares the self to the 
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lord of the chariot, the body to the chariot, the intellect to the charioteer, 
the mind to the reins, the senses to the horses, and the sense-objects to 
the roads; and it adds that the individual soul as associated with the 
body, the senses and the mind, is the experient or enjoyer {bhoktr)™ 

In all experience and enjoyment, the mind or v tanas, of course, is the 
central factor. The Brhndaranyaka enumerates the main functions of the 
mind—desire, resolve, doubt, faith, lack of faith, steadfastness, lack of 
steadfastness, shame, intellection, fear—and says that all these are mums 
only. 1(11 The mind functions through the sense-organs which are ten in 
number—five of cognition, viz, the organs of sight (cak^us), hearing 
touch (tvac), taste {rasana) and smell [ghrana ); and five of action, 
viz, the organs of speech (vac), grasping (pit hi), moving [pdda), excretion 
{piivu) and generation (upaslha). Manas, as the central organ of con¬ 
sciousness, gathers knowledge through the cognitive sense-organs, inte¬ 
grates the bits of information thus gathered, and acts with the aid of one 
or more of the organs of action. 

The body [antiamaya) and the breath (pranamaya), which are graded 
below manas, are respectively the physical basis of the soul’s activity and 
enjoyment, and the principle of life which makes for the animation of the 
body. The vijnanamaya and the anandamaya ^which are higher than the 
monomay a represent the moral and the supra-moral levels of experience. 
Tn describing the different parts of the vijfldnatnaya, the Ufiani$ad says, 
'Faith {iraddM) is its head; righteousness [rfa], the right side; truth 
(stifya}, the left side; contemplation (yoga) the body; might (mahas), the 
lower part, the foundation," 101 The dnandamaya is the highest reachable 
level of experience for the jtva in its state of bondage. Here it enjoys, for a 
temporary period, peace and happiness. Such is the case in deep sleep, as 
also in the enjoyment of aesthetic pleasure. This experience, however, is 
not to be confused with ntakfa, which is spiritual freedom, unconditioned 
and eternal. The state of mok$a is designated “the fourth" (caturika or 
tuny a), to distinguish it from the three states of empirical existence, viz. 
waking, dream and sleep. 

The soul, in the view of the Cpanisads, is not bom with the body, nor 
does it perish therewith. "The wise one (Le. the soul) is not bom; nor does 
it die. This one has not come from anywhere; nor has it become anyone. 
Unborn, constant, eternal, primeval, this one is not slain when the body 
is slain.” 10 * What happens at death is only the decease of the physical 
body. The soul migrates from life to life, being conditioned by the cause 
of such migration, viz. ignorance, and by the instrument which enables it 
to migrate, viz. the subtle body. We first meet with a clear reference to 
the transmigration-doctrine in the Brhaddranyaka. Asked as to what 
happens to a dead man after the different components of his body are 
resolved into the dements like fire, etc., Yajnavalkya is reported to have 
taken the questioner asid^ and discoursed on rebirth to him in private. 
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Giving the gist of the discourse, the Upam^ad says, "What they said was 
karman, What they praised was karma*. Verily, one becomes good by good 
works, and evil by evil.” 1 ** In a later context the same sage explains more 
fullv his views on rebirth. On death the soul shuffles off its present body 
and” enters a new one, as a caterpillar, having come to the end of a blade 
of grass, draws itself together and takes a leap to another blade. This 
process is also comparable to a goldsmith making a newer and more 
beautiful form like that of the fathers, or of the Gandharvas, or of the 
gods, or of Prajapati. or of Brahma, or of other beings. The kind of form 
that the soul takes would depend on its previous barman. "As is a man's 
desire, such is his resolve; as is his resolve, such is the action he per forms; 
what action he performs, that he procures for himself. " IO S The rebirth of 
the human soul in the sub-human species is also held to be possible. 1 lit 
Kafha-Upani^d, for instance, says: “Some go into a womb for the em¬ 
bodiment or a corporeal being. Others go into what is stationary, accord¬ 
ing to their deeds, according to their knowledge.’ ,Cl4 The ChSndogya 
declares: “Those who are of praiseworthy conduct here—the prospect U, 
indeed, that they will enter a noble womb, either the womb of a brahmin, 
or the womb of kfatviya t or the womb of a Unisys, But those who are of 
hateful conduct here—the prospect is, indeed, that they will enter an 
ignoble womb, either the womb of a dog, or the womb of a swine, or the 
womb of an outcasts. ” 10 ? The view is also held that when a person dies, 
he may go to other regions, like heaven and hell, to eke out his merit or 
demerit as the case may be, before he takes another birth in this world. 
Referring to those who arc attached to sacrificial forms, the Mandate 
says, “Having had enjoyment on the top of the heaven won by good 
works, they re-enter this world, or even a lower region. 1 

Anticipations of the karma -doctrine are to he found in the I edit con¬ 
cept of Ha which meant not only the ordered course of things but the 
moral order as well, and also in the notion of itfapwte, according to which 
the merit acquired by a man through sacrifices and acts of charily pro¬ 
cures for him happiness in a hereafter. The principle of barman is the 
counterpart in the moral realm of the physical law of causality. Bui what 
is worthy of note is that the philosophy of the V pantfods postulates tin? 
possibility of the soul’s release from the cycle of barman, 

yiok$(t, or release, is the goal of every man; and release consists in the 
soul’s freedom from the need to be re*bom. There are two views in the 
Upanisads regarding the nature of the goal. According to one of them, 
tnok$a is attainable only after death; and according to the other, it can lx. 
attained here in this very life. The former of these views is, in effect, an 
inheritance from the eschatological doctrines of the Mantras and the 
Srdhmanas according to which heaven is a far-off place which could be 
reached by the soul only after it has cast off its physical body. But this 
view is transformed in the Ijpani$ads, Tire ideal is no longer a becoming 
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something which one is mt t but attaining Brahman with which the son] is 
identical in essence, "Into Brahman which is the soul o! mine/* says the 
seer of the Upanipid* "l shall enter on departing hence/' 1 *? The soul 
which thus realizes its identity with Brahman is said to go by the path 
of the gods (d$ua-y&M) r which is different from the path of the fathers 
{piir-y&JM} which is for the bound soul still in the course of rebirth. The path 
of the fathers lies through smoke, the night, the dark half of the month, the 
six months during which the sun moves southward, the world of the fat hem, 
and space, to the moon, and then back to this world. The path of the gocU 
takes the soul through light, the day, the bright half of the month, the sly 
months during which the sun moves northward, the year, and the sun, to 
the moon. Here it is said, a person who is non-human [a uidjun^a-pur^a) 
appears and leads the soul on to Brahman. This mode of attaining release 
came to be called in later Vedanta krama-mukli, or the path of gradual 
release. The other view of the goal, which is in accord with the acosmic 
conception of the Absolute, is that release is not a state to be newly 
attained, as it is the eternal nature of the self itself. When ignorance which 
is the cause of bondage is dispelled by wisdom* the soul realizes its non- 
difference from Brahman; and this is release, which* therefore, need not 
wait till the decease of the body, "When all the desires that abide in one's 
heart are cast away, then a mortal becomes immortal; he attains Brahman 
here.” 110, "His prd^&s do not depart. Being Brahman, he attains Brah¬ 
man/' 111 In later Vedanta* this view of mok$a came to be known as 
sadyz>-miikti r instantaneous release, and pmn-mukti, release while yet 
living. So far as the content of release is concerned there is no difference 
between the two views. Mak$a is release from bondage, freedom from 
samsdra. It is not a mere negative state of absence of sorrow; it is absolute 
bliss, undisturbed peace. 

The course of life that a man should adopt in order to be able to attain 
is outlined in several of the Upmifad texts. Generally, the Ufani- 
$&ds assume on the part of the aspirant a high grade of ethical culture, 
“Not he who has not ceased from bad conduct, not he who Is not tranquil, 
not he who is not composed, not he whose mind is turbulent can obtain 
Him by intelligence/' 113 Because the moral life is assumed as a condition 
precedent for enquiry' into Brahman-Atman, the Upani^ids do not 
elaborate on ethical codes. But even as it is, there are many texts where* 
in unmistakable terms, good life is insisted upon. In view of this, it is 
ununderstandable how it could be maintained, as does Keith, that ' in 
comparison with the intellectual activities of the Brahmins the ethical 
content of the Upani&tds must be said to be negligible and valueless" U J 
and that the aims of the Brahmin were bent on things which are not 
ethical at all/' 11 * In Upani$ads like the TaiHinya, instructions are to be 
found even as regards the most ordinary rules that an individual should 
adopt in his dealings with others. In the Brhaddranyaka t an entire phikn 
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sophy ijf ethics is suininirh&i in the three rules, Cultivate self-control 
, "Be generous" {datta} . and “Have compassion" [dayadftvam), 
given respectively to the three classes of beings, demons, men and gods. 
The man who has realized Brahman is. no doubt, declared to be above 
rule, li is stated that he may live as he likes. But this only means that 
there is no quest ion of external constraint in his case; he is perfectly moral 
by his very' nature. So, it is a travesty of the Vpani^ui teaching to say 
that "the possession of metaphysical knowledge actually cancels alt past 
sins and even permits the knower unblushingly to continue in "what 
seems to be much evil," with perfect impunity ”"5 

Forgetfulness of the true nature of the self is, according to the Vpani- 
fflis, the foundation of bondage. This brings about the soul’s wrong identi¬ 
fication with the ego, mind and body; and in consequence thereof, the 
soul is caught in the wheel of birth and death. The path to release must 
naturally be a reverse process. The soul has first to withdraw itself from 
the narrow limitations of empirical existence, by breaking the walls of 
Fmitude. This has to be accomplished by the cultivation of the spirit of 
renunciation [vairdgya or tyagu). But renunciation could be complete only 
with the dawn of knowledge. It is through knowledge of Brahman that 
Ignorance is finally overcome. The knowledge that is referred to here is not 
to be identified with discursive thought or theoretical appreciation of the 
non-duality of the self. Brahman is to be known by being it. The process 
of realizing Brahman is through three stages: Havana, mttnana and 
nididhvisatui. itb The first stands for the study ol the Upani$ads under a 
proper guide. The second requires an intellectual conviction in what the 
Up(im$*ds teach, obtained through untiring reflection and logical analysis. 
The third stage which is continued meditation leads to the final wisdom. 
As aids to contemplation, many modes of meditation known as vidyus are 
taught in the Upaniptds. The aim of all such discipline is to lead the 
aspirant to the knowledge of the non-dual reality. If a person knew the 
self as T am He,' then, with what desire, for love of what would he 
cling to the body?” It is for such a consummation that the Upatufadic 
seer prays: 

"From the unreal lead me to the real. 

From darkness lead me to light. 

From death lead me to immortality/’ 11 ? 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AU, 

A itareyQ - Upa hi ?ad . 

BAU. 

B f hadu ra H>tiAa- Vpan ifad* 

CU + 

Ck&ndogy'&tlpanisQd. 

KAU. 

KtMi-Upaniiad. 

KIL 

Kn m ? JJfilAt’ Upartied. 
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MAIL? 

MAIL 

MU. 

PU. 

EY. 

SEE. 

SU. 

TU. 


M\aitrdya^Tya- Upa nifad, 
M dlw cfuAyu - Upnni.pdd. 
Mundaka- Upanipad, 

Pra Jfifl' Upant pad, 
Rg-Vafa. 

Sacred Boohs of the East, 
SvetSSvatara* Upanisad. 
Tmitiriya-Upanifad 


NOTES 


1. See Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda, p. 51: "There is no important form 
of Hindu thought, heterodox Buddhism included. which is not rooted in the 
UpanUads/" As evidences of the Upanisadic influence outside India may be 
cited Neoplatonism. Gnosticism, and Sufism. And the Upanisadi have 
influenced indirectly the thought of those countries where Buddhism and 
Hinduism have spread, 

2. See Alexander Kov£, Discovering Plata . p, 3 n. "In a certain sense the dialogue 
is the form par excellence for philosophic investigation, because thought itself, 
at bast for Plato, is a 'dialogue the soul holds with itself/ and because, 
moreover* in. the dialogue philosophic thought, freeing itself tram all control 
of an external authority, frees itself likewise from its individual limitations 
by submitting to the control of another thought/' 

3. M. Hiriyaxmn, Outlines 0/ Indian Philosophy, p- 52, rj To r ea d in practical 
language is to be told/' says Max Easterman, 'but to read In poetry is to 
leam by experience/' Sec Enjoyment of Poetry, p. iyr. 

4. This expression appears in the Ufani^ads thcu^elvcs. See Slf r , vL 22: and 


MU, r III. iL 5 , 


5. BAU., II. i. 30. 

6. UC. T III. v. 2 , 

y. KAU. t iii. 17; SE 7 . P vi 23. 

8. Sec Sathkara's introduction to KAU. h BAU., TU and MU. 

9. Either Upemipadi however, is not without traces of the other t radii ion. 

10. See 5 , EadJiakrishimn's Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 14 E An interesting 
attempt to enumerate the number of the Upanisadic thinkers and to classify 
them into five generations has been made by Walter Ruben in his book 
Die Philasophen der Upanishaden (A. Francke Ag. Verlag. Bern* 1947). Hiiljen 
fixes the Upemipidic age between 700 a.c. and 550 b.c. on the basis that there 
were five generations, that they preceded the Buddha, and that at the rate of 
30 years for a generation the whole period covers 130 years. 

11. BAU., I. iv. io, 

1st. BAU- r in. ix. ar, 

13, CU ., L xii. 

14. MU., 1 . fii. 7-10. 

15- CU-, Trr, xi\--xv\L 

16. CU,, V xht-xxiv; al^o AH/,. ii. 3, 

17 BAU W L v 16: VT. ii. 16: CU. m V. x . 3-7; PU., L 9; MU, I ii, 10. 

18. SU,, ii, 6^7. 

19 SU ., ii. 15 

30. See RV- r I. 164+ 46. 

21 See S. Radbakrishnan. op, eit., p. 144- "The half gods of the Veda die and 
the true God arrives.' 1 

32. BAH., HI. ix. 

33- MAIU., iv, 3-6, 

24 KEU,. 35-2*. 

23 , KAU-, vi, 3 , 
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KU„ i, 5 
CE 7 „ VI. 1. 4 
MU -„ L L 4-5. 

CU.. VI, i 3 ' 

CU., VI. Xl 4 

ii. 4. 

su* r V. l 

t/_ p il_ iv, 12-14. 

BAU., in. iv. 2. 

KEU. t L 3. 

TU\, li. 4- 
B. 417 . b IV iv, 20. 
vi. 13. 

MU-, l li. 12-1^ 

A F ^ U. t ii 7. 

BAU -, iv. iv p 5, i /3 'yarn &tm& brahm a, 

CD*., V. scir r p Ao «a $tm&, him brahma * 

CU\. VI. xi-xxiv, 

IL r .* lii. 

m. vi and viiL 
Bjft/.. III. viL 15. 

TU .. lii. 

Upanisad-brahma-yagin^ commentary* DoAopanifads (Adyar Library) p VoL L 
p. 212., 

Mil/, 6. 

CLT, r. viL 5- 
CUV, III. xvLii. I. 
fl.4 £/„ EL i, 

At/., iv. 

CU. VI a 

TtKiLah lv ;/ce, who devotes a considerable portion of Lecture I V in his first senes 
of Giflurd Lecture* to an exposition of the Mysticism of Hie L panifftds. makes 
a mistake, it seems to the present writer, in clmrWitairmg the philosophy of 
the Upaitifids as a form of subjective idealism. See J he 11 arid and the 
Individual, Vol. I, p. 158, 

CU., Ill, xiv, x-3. 

CU.. ’MI. xxv. 2, 

AU v. 3, 

BA U., Ill, viiL 8. . _ „ 

ftT,4 U., iii. 15. See The Upanifads (G. A* Natesan & Co,), p. 40, 

BAU „ TV. ii. 4- 
BAU.. IT. u so. 

BA U.. V, v. 1 . 

KAU , iii, 15; MU. II. iL to. 

BA u.. TV, iii. 33. 

TU.. ii. 8. 

CU., VII. udiL 

TU ii i Deussen makes the suggestion that aiKim.ini might be an ancient 
error ratified after a time by tradition, for Unandmn. See <tp. tit., p. it?. 
SU..'l. [-3. 

CU., III. xiv. i. 

TU,. iii- i. 

TU., ii. 6. 

CU., VI. ii. $-4. 

BAU.. I. iv, 7. 

BAU., II. L 30: MU., 1 ,1. 7. 

C* 
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103. KAU-, ii IS. 
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105. BAU-, IV. iv. 3-5, 
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107. CU. T V, x . 7 . 
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109, See CU* t III. xiv, 4. 
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111. BAU., IV. iv. 6. 

112. KAU,, li> 24, 
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pp. 586-7. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE EPICS 


A—THE RAMAYANA 

i. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

THE Ramdyana, a national epic like the Mtihdbkdrain. m the truest St 1 rise 
of the term, has exerted profound influence on the thoughts and feelings 
and conduct of the Indian people ever since it saw the light of day. It 
has set up ideals of manhood and womanhood which have been cherished 
and imitated by people of all classes and denominations and have thus 
helped to ennoble them and succour them in their tribulations. It has 
served as an inexhaustible source of inspiration to the great Indian poets, 
using Sanskrit, Prakfta or the vernacular a* the vehicle, who have drawn 
upon it not only for their themes but even for poetical conception and 
imagery* 

But in spite of its unsurpassed popularity, and mostly because of it* 
it has not come down to us. in the original form in which its author, 
Valmtki, conceived it, but as considerably overlaid and disfigured with 
interpolations of all sorts. Moreover, it appears today in at least three 
important recensions, the West Indian* the Bengal and the Bombay* 
which differ from each other to such an extent that about one-third of 
the verses in each is found in neither of the other two. 1 Jacobi, who in 
his Das R&mdyana (Bonn, 1893) has made by far the greatest contribution 
to the critical study of the text of the Ramayana, holds that of the seven 
books constituting the present-day RamayaKd the whole of the seventh 
and parts of the first are comparatively later additions. Even if he b 
light, they must have been made very early, as all the recensions have 
them and all later tradition includes them. Discussing the age- ol the 
RdmJyam, he comes to the conclusion that it must have originated before 
the fifth or probably in the sixth or the eighth pre-Christian century. 
The present gleanings of philosophical views are made from the Bombay 
recension which, according to the experts, contains mostly the oldest 
version and is the one most widely used. It is hoped that they represent 
the spirit of the RfimSyttna fairly correctly and will not lack corroboration 
from the other recensions. The references in the present article are to the 
second Nimavasagara Press edition (Bombay* 1902). 
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2 . THE SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
BACKGROUND 

The Ramayana envisages a society in which the order of the four 
castes [varf lasj and that of the four stages of life (airamas) are firmly 
established, and the various occupations and professions are suitably 
attended to; firm faith in the Vedas and the sayings of the seers [/sis) is 
ingrained; sanctity of the cow and the brahma na is repeatedly emphasized; 
and a sense of the overriding importance of religious and moral duties 
(i iharma) amounts to an obsession. Vatic studies and rites are attributed 
even to those that are designated vdnaras (apes), and raMfosas (ogres). 
The dries (and presumably also the villages) abound in places of worship, 
with or without images and called dyaiattas and caityas. Ascetics of 
various types, who usually live in hills and forests, roam about the country 
and are highly respected. On the other hand, there arc also the unbelieving 
sceptics [ndstihas) who are a constant source of worry to the pious. The 
king, who rules with the consent of the people and on the advice of wise 
ministers and is called the protector of the varnas and the diratnas and 
defender of dharma, has to be very careful in his private life, lest he should 
set a bad example to the people ? 

On the intellectual side, great emphasis is laid on education (vinaya) 
as bringing out and adding to the innate virtues, a nd the fallowing subjects, 
besides others, appear, from express or tacit references, to be cultivated: 
Vedas, Upanifads and the six auxiliaries to their study (viz, phonetics, 
rituals, etymology, grammar, metrics and astronomy), codes on law and 
duty {dharma-Mstra), legendary' and mythic lore {Purana), politics {artha- 
iastra and raja-inti), military science [dhanut-Vcda). logic (anrfAjiA*), 
astrology and palmistry {jyotiya) , fine arts (vaikdrika^ilpa), medicine, 
and agriculture, cattle-breeding and commerce {vdrttA). The terms sruti 
(direct revelation), and start t (sacred tradition), so common in later 
literature, have already gained currency. Practical effects of a sound 
mastery of grammar, phonetics, logic and the Scriptures mark the con¬ 
versation of the cultured and are highly appreciated, while theories of 
politics are at the tip of the tongue of anybody, man or woman, talking 
about the king or the State. In addition to this, a general belief in omens 
and portents, the fantastic and the miraculous, and the powers of magic, 
sacred formulae and austerities may be Inferred. 

3. PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERCURRENTS AND 
GENERAL OUTLOOK 

Dariana* in the sense of "view,'' "attitude towards life,' 1 or "philo¬ 
sophy," and pradariar n*,s interpreted by commentators as "knowledge of 
subtle, non-percept uai matters by means of authority and inference," 
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are terms of common occurrence. In spite of the repeated indulgence in 
description of miraculous facts or situations, immutability of the laws of 
nature and of the order of things appears to be recognized in such state¬ 
ments as: "just as old age, death, time or divine decree is never impeded 
amongst all beings,. /';*"Three couples {dvandva) operate indiscriminately 
among animals; you should not be (affected) like this about them that 
are inevitable";? "earth, wind, ether, water and light abide by their 
own nature, following the eternal course" ;* "Nobody touching the burning 
flame of fire escapes being scorched";? "No animal in this world can be 
absolutely immortal/’ 1 " Frequent use of the terms tnaryddd (bounds) and 
athiti (settled state of existence), with reference to natural as well as 
religious or moral affaire also points to the same conclusion. A good mimlx-t 
of technical terms" scattered throughout the work indicate strong under¬ 
currents of philosophical speculation, and although testimony oi the super¬ 
sensitive sages as revealed in the Scriptures is, as a rule, held in high esteem 
and preferred to the depositions of perception and inference- in subtler 
matters," nothing appears to be too sacred to be immune from the searching 
logical criticism of the LokiyatikasU who are fairly in evidence. 

The general outlook seems to be characterized by a sensible optimism, 
grounded, as it apparently is, on a dispassionate view of the inevitable 
concomitants of life. Unlike later literature and the teachings of the 
Upam&uk notwithstanding, life is nowhere looked upon as a bondage 
and final release from the concatenation of births and deaths 

does not appear to be openly preached as a desideratum. "No living 
being," it is said, "is immune from calamities,” 1 ? and "uninterrupted 
happiness is not easy to secure/’*? but "joy comes to a person, if he holds 
on to life, even after a hundred years."** "A heartless evil-doer causing 
anxiety to created beings does not survive even though he be the- lord of the 
three worlds/'*? “All piles end in decay, elevations in fall, connections 
in separation, and life in death/ ** "Just as two pieces of wood may 
come together in the ocean and, after a while, separate, so wives, sons, 
relatives and wealth come upon a man and slip off, their separation being 
inevitable. No living entity can escape the course of nature, so one is 
powerless, lamenting over the dead/’** Considering that “life is constantly 
and irrevocably gliding off like the stream, one should direct one's self 
towards happiness, for all created beings are held to deserve happiness" 10 
and one of the five congenital debts is that to one s own self, repayable 
with pleasurable experience " But true happiness cannot be had by 
pursuing it per se, but is derivable only from d karma 11 

4. THE DOMINANT IDEAS 

The ends of human existence .—The ends which motivate human activities 
and which every normal human being should strive to attain [puru^htha) 
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arc, according to the Rdmiiyana. three in number and hence collectively 
called iri-varga, They are dharma (spiritual merit), attha (wealth or 
material advantage), and kdma [(gratification of) desire or pleasure]. 
Of these dharma is the supreme and the other two should be subordinated 
to it. One who is actuated only by artful comes to be hated in this world, 
while excessive seeking of pleasure cannot be commended, as it leads one 
promptly to grief. 5 j One should judiciously and harmoniously pursue each 
of the three at its right moment, 1 * but one who pursues only pleasure 
to the neglect of the other two wakes up after a fail like one asleep at 
the tree-top, *5 

Dharma is ubiquitous in the Rdmdyana and has been used almost 
indiscriminately for the end as well as the means, viz, any or all of the 
religious, social and moral duties, enjoined by the Scriptures or recognized 
by the wise as such. The conception of dharma has been of profound 
significance in Indian thought of all times and its etymology is a pointer 
to its connotation. In Vedtc times dharma in its variant form dhdrvtan 
{\\fdky "to hold,'* "to support") meant “prop'' or "support" and "law” 
or "ordinance”; later it naturally developed the senses "innate property 
of a thing,” ''customary law,” "religious injunction" and "duty.” All 
these meanings it has ever continued to have, so that dharma has been 
understood and interpreted as that which supports the universe as well 
as the society. "Dharma is supreme in this world" and "the most potent 
refuge.” 14 “Material advantage or pleasure issues out of dharma\ one 
gets everything through dharma ; dharma is the sustaining power (or 
quintessence) of this universe.” 1 ? Dharma guards one who guards it, 1 * 
and "those who are devoted to truth and dharma have no fear of death.”*9 
But the fruit of dharma alone does not accrue to one who has earned it, 
hut who is bound up (also) with the fruit of a-dharma t its opposite, nor 
does dharma destroy a-dhatma : one gets the fruit of the one as surely as that 
of the other.l 0 

But the course of dharma is subtle and extremely difficult of appre¬ 
hension even by the wise,! 1 The inscrutable ways of events in this world 
often raise doubts as to its pretensions.! 1 Owing to frequent apparent 
anomalies in recompense in the sliape of prosperity or adversity in this 
world, the potency and even the existence of dharma and a-dharmn are 
sometimes challenged and the absoluteness of might, wealth or expe¬ 
diency advocated, 13 while those who deny themselves enjoyment and 
undergo austerities for the sake of dharma are ridiculed, n 

Theology and Religion .—By the time of the Ritmayana the Yedic 
deities have become completely anthropomorphized and a host of new 
deities has been introduced- Their immortality is not absolute, being only 
an exaggeration of the ordinary human span, and their positions are now 
considered attainable by human beings through virtuous actions. But 
three super-deities Brahma, Vi^yn and Siva, credited respectively with 
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the cyclic evolution, maintenance and merger (sf$ti\ sfhiti and lays) of the 
universe and deemed as three functional, personal aspects of the Absolute 
(Brahman), appear on the scene. They form the Trinity and are given, 
jointly as well as individually, all the epithets of the Absolute such 
as “unborn,*' “eternal,” "immutable." “all-pervasive," "infinite," “the 
source and container of all," etc.JF The impersonal Absolute as the source 


of Brahma is termed a-vyakial 6 (unmanifest). or afcusait (the All-pervasive 
one), and as atman or paramdtmanl* (the soul of all beings), the individual 
soul receiving the characteristic designation bhitUUmanw ("the spirit 
apparent in the senses and sensations"), or tinging ("endowed with indi¬ 
cators”). The insemtable power in the Absolute that is responsible for 
the evolution, duration and merger of the universe and for its assumption 
of personal forms is termed mdyd.* 1 

In religion the Vatic mode of worship is supplemented by the worship 
of images in temples. The articles of offering also are augmented by 
dowers, scents, sweets and all the best varieties of food, and, in fact, it 
has become a truism that “the deities of a person have the same food as 
he himself.”** “Sitting in right posture" (dsa«a},« “control of the breath" 
(prd$&ySi*a),« "meditation” [dhydna).v and “absolute concentration of 
the mind" (yoga and samfidhi), and vows of all sorts are frequently 
mentioned in this connection. Austerity, study of the prescribed portion 
of the Vida, liberality to the brakmanas and the needy, hospitality, and 
adoration of the manes as well as the brahmanas form other items of pious 
work. Great liberalism in the matter of worship seems to prevail and 
bigoted sectarianism of the later times is dearly out of the question 

Asceticism is in the air and. besides confirmed ascetics of various 
orders,* 6 every pious man or woman exhibits ascetic traits in his or her 
habits There seem to be two classes of hermits, idpasas and sframawos 
(both including women)the subtle distinction between them, if any, is not 
apparent from the text. J Bhifyu and bhik^ini for the male and the female 
hermit respectively are also met with,* 8 Although regular asceticism is 
often resorted to for attaining objects, ordinarily wellnigh impossible of 
attainment , there seems to be a much higher motive for the best of the 
ascetics who are presented as striving after absolute placidity of the mind 
through control of the senses and passions, freedom from desires and 
compassionate kindliness towards all living beings.** It has been stated 
above that “final release" {moksa), is not openly preached, but there are 
occasional hints that this is what they are striving after, their goal being 
indicated by the ambiguous term bmhma-toka (the word of Brahman or 
of Brahma).?* The last stage of asceticism seems to be characterized by 
absolute disregard for the creature comforts and constant meditation on 
the self A 1 

EiAits.—Ethical virtues, as an integral part of dharma, have found 
so much emphasis in the Rdmdyana that it is virtually “ethics turned 
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poetry," and its success in this difficult task may be gauged by the immense 
popularity and veneration it has enjoyed among millions of Hindus 
throughout the ages. Kindly regard for all animal existence, truthful¬ 
ness, self-control, forbearance, tolerance for the shortcomings of others, 
hospitality and succour even to an enemy who seeks it, and purity in 
mind, speech and act are some of the ■virtues highly extolled,5* Devotional 
regard for the parents, the teacher, the elder brother, the husband and 
the master and the corresponding affectionate regard in them for the 
others are emphasized again and again. Monogamy and chastity form 
one of the highest virtues for both the sexes-53 Women, who are normally 
dependent on the father, the husband or the son, are entitled to tender 
courtesy under all circumstances, and no females must be killed.3* The 
wife, who is the inalienable self of the husband and his comrade in the 
pursuit of diwrtmt, enjoys solicitous care and supreme authority in 
domestic life, 55 Her character is her best armour ,? 6 and the respect and 
even veneration that a chaste and devoted wife, reputed for her character, 
enjoys is unparalleled, and is hardly less than that enjoyed by any great 
ascetic. The king, who owes his position to the loving consent of the 
people, is to be looked upon as a god in disguise, since it is he who is the 
guarantor of the dfinrma, welfare and life of the people,?? But he commits 
a heinous crime, if he. while enjoying the privileges, neglects his duty.?* 
The judge and the criminal who is justly punished, both go to heaven.» 
It is not a sin to kill one who has struck first, for one has to save one's 
life as best one can .* 6 But even in war one must not kill sin enemy who is 
not fighting, has taken to hiding or sought refuge with folded hands, is 
running away or drunken.** Killing of a king, a woman, a child or an old 
man, or desertion of a dependent is considered a great sin. 6 * 

The absoluteness of moral conduct is emphasized more than once. 6 ? 
But its disparagement is sometimes met with in the speech of one engaged 
in immoral action or as an outburst of passion, roused by occasional non- 
appreriation of moral virtue in this world. Thus in the speech,of Tndrajit 
killing the magic SItl: “That a woman should not be killed, as you say, 
O monkey, anything that causes suffering to the enemy has to be done" ;*t 
or in the speech of Rama offended with the behaviour of the ocean: 
“The world honours a boastful, evil-hearted, shameless fellow who rushes 
about and chastises everybody,”*! and "Chastisement is the supreme 
expedient for a man in this world. 1 should think, fie upon forgiveness, 
sweet words or presents to the ungrateful,”** 

The criteria of moral judgment appear to consist in (l) consideration 
for the other world, ( 2 } regard of the dlitc, ( 3 ) effect on other people's 
morals, and ( 4 ) one's own conscience and self-respect,*? 

Fatalism.— Fatalism is frequently exploited In the Rdmdyana as a 
refuge irremediable adverse circumstances, "That which surpasses 
logic is fate idaiva) and its course is unimpeded amongst all entities.”** 
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Fate matures in time and the two are so inseparably connected that 
often time {kata) is field responsible for all that happens. 6 ? Sometimes 
fate is looked upon as predestination {niyati) ruling absolutely over all 
that is, as in the address of Rama to Tara:?" "Niyati is the author in this 
world; niyati is instrumental in achievements; niyati is responsible for the 
undertakings of all entities in this world* Nobody does anything; one is 
not one's master even in respect of one's undertaking; the world rolls on 
its inherent state, and time is its supreme resort* Time does not transgress 
itself; time is not to be avoided: and having attained its inherent state, 
nothing transgresses. For time there is no relationship, no logic, no 
powers; connection with friends and relations is no consideration; it is 
beyond one s own control. But one. who sees rightly should observe the 
evolution of tim^: dhama, artka and hdma are achieved in the course of 
time," Often, however, fate is regarded as the maturation of the deferred 
potentialities of one's actions (iflintan) in this or a pKi ious life, thus 
entailing a belief in transmigration.? 1 The two concepts are evidently 
due to two angles of vision: the one looking upon the individual as 
a tiny particle buried in the immensity of the universe, and the other 
regarding him as distinct from other individuals and hence responsible 
for whatever he comes by, injustice or chance being ruled out. 

Despite this homage to daiva, the importance of human effort (puru- 
$akara or paitrufa) is nowhere disparaged. In fact, success is considered 
to be dependent on both.?* The second of the above conceptions also 
implies the importance of puru$akdra, for daiva here is the fruition 
of some previous purHfakdra.'ti Some protagonists of purufakdra would 
even pitv daiva as powerless before human effort, while not to be sub* 
missive to time (i.e, daiva) is considered a great virtue ?* 

Materialism .-^The views of the materialists, who are vehemently 
condemned as Ndstikas (nihilists), time and again, appear summed up in 
the speech of Jabili to Rama:— 

”A creature is bom and annihilated alone; it has no relations or com¬ 
rades. Therefore, a man who Is affected by the consideration that it is 
his mother or father should be looked upon as a lunatic. For men ‘father/ 
'brother,' home,’ ‘wealth’ are all like a halting stage for a traveller, and 
no sane persons become attached to them. The father Is just the initiator, 
but it is really the seminal and menstrual fluids combined in the mother s 
womb that leads to a man's birth. At death one meets the inevitable end: 
this is the way of things and one need not be aggrieved. Those that give 
precedence to wealth and spiritual merit are really to be pitied—not the 
others, since it is they who suffer misery here and annihilation at death. 
People busy themselves with funeral rites and offerings to the manes t 
just look at the extravagant waste of food, for what can a dead man eat ? 
11 food eaten by one is transferred to the body of another, similar offerings 
should be made in favour of those that are living abroad instead of 
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supplying them with provender. 'Sacrifice,' ‘give,’ 'receive initiation,' 
'practise penance.' 'renounce—such texts inducing liberality have been 
composed by clever people. Therefore, an intelligent person should make 
up his mind that there is nothing else, and entertain that which is directly 
apprehended by the senses and reject the rest, 1 ' 7 $ 

These materialist ideas of Jabali look like an exact replica of the views 
of Carvaka who. however, is nowhere mentioned by name. 


5 . CONCLUSION 

It will appear from the foregoing survey that the RamJyana presents a 
practical philosophy, underlining ethics and religion, in the shape of a 
poem of engrossing human interest. The higher philosophical truths and 
the views of the heretics are touched only incidentally in presenting a 
verisimilitude of the cultural atmosphere. No philosophical Schools, except 
Jjv.'IksikT favoured bv the Lokayatikas, are mentioned by name, nor views 
that are peculiar to any [articular School, although the general trends and 
tlie numerous technical terms show that philosophical speculations along 
various lines must be rife. Sectarianism is not in evidence, although pious 
devotion to various deities is frequently alluded to. On the whole, the 
philosophy of the Rdmayaya, free from dogmatism and sectarian prejudice 
as it is, deserves to have a universal human appeal for all times to come. 
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CHAPTER IV—continued 


THE EPICS 

B—THE MAHABHARATA 
including THE BHAGAVAD’G IT A 

i. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE WORK 

Tni£ philosophy of the Epics is to be duefly found in the Mahabhdwki 1 
which, with its large mass of legendary, mythological and didactic 
material, gives greater scope to it, and even directly inculcates certain 
philosophical and religious doctrines. But the work itself, in this aspect, 
baffles systematic or consistent analysis, for it hardly contains, in its 
jumble of conflicting ideas, any system or consistency. The reason for 
this is that, although ascribed to one author, the it Tahdbkdrata is a vast 
and composite work spreading over many centuries and stages of growth 
and expansion. While the epic substance was enlarged and embellished, 
the ultimate form of the work became, more or less, that of a huge dftarmu- 
idsira in the epic garb, containing as it does a mass of legends, myths and 
fancies mixed up with morality, religion and philosophy. Some of the 
myths and legends go back to Vedic times, but some of the parables and 
moral narratives are of later growth; while the philosophical and religious 
ideas are as much survivals as accessions. 

Throughout the Epic we find religious and philosophical ideas curiously 
intermingled. But what is more interesting is that here we have a fairly 
large number of professedly philosophical and religious discourses. These 
are the Sanaisujatiya (in tie Udyoga-parvan): the Bhagavad-Gitd (in the 
Bfdfma-parmtt) ; the Mok^a-dhirma (in the S&tfi-parvatt), including 
among miscellaneous discourses a series of nearly a dozen so-called Gilds 
and the Ndrdyamya section and the Ana-Gild [in the Aivattttdha-parvan). 
All these are" of course, episodic and do not pretend to be systematic 
treatises. 


2. THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT 

It is natural to find in the Epic a tadt acceptance of older thought, and 
echoes, not systematic but eclectic, of Vedic ritualism and 1 /pamgadic 
dlmanism. The way of barman [ritualism) is not indeed denied, but the 
attitude of the Epic towards ritualistic religion is quite indefinite. Passages 
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can be cited which glorify it, but there are also other passages which are 
distinctly unfavourable and even antagonistic. The way of knowledge 
(Jfidihi] forms the central teaching of the Upiini^ud and is similarly 
presupposed in the Epic. In an atmosphere of intense military activity, 
it cannot be expected that the Upanifadk teaching of self-control [nivrfti} 
could have been accepted in actual practice; but there are passages which 
reflect the view that activity {pracrtli), whether ritualistic or otherwise, 
is not necessary for those who have reached the absolute realization of 
"the One with many names." Indeed, the idealistic Absolutism of the 
Upan\$ad underlies most of the Epic teaching in its theoretic aspect; but 
it is difficult to determine what particular form of it is accepted. Both the 
cosmic {sa-prapaftca) and acosmic {ni^-prapanes) views appears But 
hailing regard to the essentially popular character of the Epic, the general 
tendency appears to be towards the more realistic cosmic conception, 
which believes in the provisional separateness of the world as a con¬ 
ditioned emanation from the unconditioned Brahman {parinama-mda). 
From the empirical standpoint this view would make a greater appeal 
than the extremely idealistic acosmic doctrine, which maintains that 
Brahman is the only reality who does not evolve into, but merely appears 
as. the world of experience (vivartta-vdda), While aiming at unity, the 
Epic attitude thus clings to the double notion of God and the world. But 
the idea of divine immanence is utilized to explain the diversity of number¬ 
less Epic gods, who have now been added to the Vedic pantheon, as 
different emanations of one Supreme Being. The older polytheism was 
hard to die in the popular belief; but under the influence of Upanisftdk 
teaching, the Epic faith is fundamentally monotheistic, whether the 
object of adoration be Vi§nu, Narayarja or Kpfni-V&sudeva or one of 
their numerous incarnations. It is recognized that the unconditioned 
Absolute is superior to these conditioned manifestations; but since the 
new theistic faith required an object of personal love and worship, the 
impersonal Brahman of the Upunifad is invested with a distinct per¬ 
sonality, being transformed into Kvara appearing under various names. 
This feeling of one supreme personal god in the individual consciousness, 
however, is often accompanied by a popular polytheist hie reverence for 
“other gods' 1 —Brahma, Siva and others—who are also admitted, properly 
classed and given well-defined powers and functions. 

The waning belief in Vedic ritualism as such probably explains the 
absence of Epic reference to the tenets of the Mtmlmsa, if this School of 
thought had at all come into existence. The word veddnia occurs, generally 
in the wider sense of Upani$ad-Arayyafta, bat the system of the Vedanta, 
as we have it, was probably unknown. As in the earlier Upanifad. so also 
in the Epic, there is tittle trace of an explicit nidya-theory. Even if mdya 
be regarded by implication as the principle which shows the unconditioned 
Brahman as conditioned, it appears to have no place in the Epic scheme 
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of creation.) In the same way the Epic is unaware of the specific teachings 
of the NySya-Vaiiesifca. Kanada's name appears for the first time in the 
supplementary Harivatii&t in a different context, while there is no mention 
of Gautama as the teacher of the Nyiya. The word nydys generally 
signifies logic, but not any particular system of logic. Even if the Epk 
mentions a pentad of argumentative group) (XI i. 520. 80-85), it has 
hardly any affinity with Gautama’s syllogistic constituents, The only 
sources oi knowledge {prama\uis'} , acknowledged in the Epic, are perception 
(pratyiik$d), inference {ammana) and traditional wisdom [agama or 
atHndya) ;j hut as a theistic faith, the Epic religion believes ultimately in 
the enlightening divine grace. 

The five current Schools of philosophy {jwndm\ which the Epic directly 
mentions are (XII. 345. 64): the Vedas, the Samkhya, the Voga. the 
Pasupata and the Pancarat ra 6 Of these, we have already referred to the 
Epic attitude towards the Veda; but it is noteworthy that the Epic names 
Apantaxatamas, otherwise called Pradnagarbha, as the original teacher 
of Vfdistn. The Samkhya, Yoga, Pasupata and PaficaiStra are said to be 
revealed by Kapila, Hiranyagarbha, Siva and Nani yuna respectively. 
Among other teachers mentioned is Atreya, lauded as a teacher of 
unconditioned Brahjimn (XIII. 137. 3); Stilabha instructing janaka 
(XII. 190-3); Sanatkumara instructing Dhrtarastra In the SanatsuJdlTya; 
authors of the various Gitas interspersed, including Vasudeva-Kr^ira; 
Kapil a and his pupils Asuri and FancaSLkha, teachers of Samkhya-Yoga; 
Asita Dcvala, Jaigi^avya, Parham, Varsaganya, Bhrgu, Suka, Gautama, 
Ar$ti$ena, Garga, Narada, Pulasiya, Sukra, KByapa and Samikumdra. 
mentioned in a comprehensive list (XII. 318. 59 f,} as teachers of the 
twenty-fifth Principle, 

Of these, Kapila and his School, teaching Samkhya-Yoga, appear to be 
the most important. Indeed, this ubiquitous system occupies a prominent 
place comparable 011I3' to the prevailing theism of the Epic Kapila, 
author of the Samkhya, is said to be the most ancient seer, identical with 
the gods Agni, Siva and Vismi; while his work is repeatedly declared to 
be the oldest. The originator of the Epic Yoga is not Patanjali, but 
Hiranyagarbha, although Siva is spoken of as a Yoga-lord and Sukra as 
a Yoga-teacher of the demons. The Yoga bad some difference of opinion 
from the Sanikhya, but the difference is nowhere emphasized as involving 
a distinction. Perhaps originally they constituted a single doctrine, and 
therefore sometimes declared to be identical; at least the Sirhkhia is taken 
to be the norm. The chief difference between the two Schools of thought 
appears to be that while the Yoga laid stress on practical discipline, the 
Samkhya on knowledge. The Yoga was perhaps more orthodox, but the 
Samkhya is the philosophy of knowledge par excellence which did not 
adhere strictly to traditional view's. While both are dualistic and accept 
spiritual aloofness [kesatatva] as the goal, we are told that the Samkhya, 
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un ljke the Yoga, is devoid of a belief in a supreme personal god {nir- 
ISvata). Since this is the essence of Epic theism, the difficulty is got over 
bv adding a twenty-fifth Principle, called livara to the twenty-four of 
the Saihkhya. Partly in its metaphysics, and certainly in its cosmology 
and psychology*, the Epic accepts the Samkhya speculation? This Eptc 
Sarhkhva has all the essentials of classical Samkhya, and Garbe would 
regard it as full-fledged Samkhya itself in the epic garb. But it would be 
preferable to take it as proto-Samkhya in the making, just as the Epic 
Yoga doctrine is similarly proto-\oga. 


3, HERETICAL SCHOOLS 

But the old heterodoxy, like the old orthodoxy*, continued to develop 
on its own lines. There are numerous references in the Epic to heretical 
views Ordinarily, the word ndstika (negator) means in the Eptc (XII. 
j 33 . 14 = Gita IV. 40; XII. 125; XII, 269. 67; Xn. 1S0. 49) a dissenter 
from received opinion in regard to transcendental entities or to the 
authority of hallowed tradition. We have also mention of the Lokayailka 
(naturalist)/ the hetumat (Rationalist)* and the pa^anda (reviler of the 
Veda) ;» but from the meagre references it is difficult to determine the 
exact scope of their teaching. The Epic often stigmatizes heretical 
opinions as demoniacal (asma ); and in view of the continued revision of 
the text it is probable that they came under the review of unsympathetic 
editors and suffered distortion and even elimination. Nevertheless, they 
represent an important stream of thought; and to half a dozen such views 
the Svrtahatara-VpanUad (L 2) already refers. In the midst of the 
diversity of heretical teaching two views, known also to the later history 
oi Indian thought, stand out prominently and can be dbtingmshed. 
They are the yadrcehd~vada (also called aniinUta-uSda) or Accidentalism 
and svabhdva-vAda or Naturalism, the last of which is ascribed to the 
demon Prahlada (XII, 222). In sharp contrast to both Vtdtc super- 
naturalism and Vpani$adic transcendentalism, both are positivist in 
character, repudiating supernatural sanction for their views and rejecting 
the idea of any transcendental power behind the world (edr&i-vada)* 
While the one denies causation and regards the world as a chaos, the 
other ascribes whatever order there is in it to mere chance, which is a 
necessity inherent in the very nature of tilings and not imposed by an 
external agency. In this sense, the views can be called Lokayata or a 
heterodox philosophy of the mundane, and are opposed to the orthodox 
adhvaimmvdda or philosophy of the spirit. Perhaps they believe in a se 
lasting as long as life lasts, but they certainly deny imraortahty of the self 
and, as a corollary, the law of kartnan and rebirth. 
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4. MIXTURE OF DOCTRINES 

Thus, with regard to theoretic teaching, the Epic reveals a somewhat 
incongruous mixture of doctrines. It would be profitable to indicate here 
briefly the general philosophical thought which dominates. In meta¬ 
physics, there is an interaction of diverse ideas. We have, on the one hand, 
the polytheistic ritualism of the Veda and the Brahma na and the monistic 
idealism of the Upanisad: but all this is coloured by the naturalistic 
dualism of pro to- Saihkhva and the disciplinary deism of pro to-Yoga, 
although much of it, it must be admitted, is neither the Samkhya nor the 
Yoga, On the other hand, we have the monotheistic dcvotion&Iism of the 
P&iSupatas, the Vaisnavas, the Nirayamyas and the more important 
Bhagavatas, which derives its speculative ideas from diverse sources. In 
cosmology there is a similar blending of more or less conflicting views. 
While the Vtdic idea of the cosmic egg and the creator Prajapati still 
survives, the Epic appears to favour that shade of l/panisadic teaching 
which would regard creation of the world not as an instance of illusory 
appearance [vivaritaj but as an instance of transformation (parindtita) of 
the Absolute; for in this view, the manifold world of experience receives 
a more real place in Ihe Absolute which, in theistic terms, is called God. 
On the other hand, we find a general acceptance of the Samkhya scheme 
of creation, although there is no uniformity of Epic teaching in this 
respect also. The activity of prakrti and non-activity 6f puru$a, and the 
doctrine of gututs and elements, which consist of twenty-four principles, 
arc recognized; but, as we have said above, a twenty-fifth, or even a 
twenty-sixth, principle is added. Apart from these divergent theories of 
personal-impersonal creation, there are also references to the theory of 
emanation or vyiiha, which is a curious medley of myth and speculation, 
and of which we shall speak more hereafter as a distinctive Epic doctrine. 
The psychological ideas of the Epic are similarly coloured by proto- 
Sam khya teaching. It accepts sense-perception, the five senses of sight, 
touch, hearing, taste and smell being connected respectively with the five 
primary elements of light, earth, ether, water and air. The tnaMS is the 
transmitting agent of perception arising from the contact of sense with 
sense-object, while bitddhi is the deciding factor. All the processes of 
sensation, perception, thought, emotion and will arc material processes 
conditioned by prakrtL The soul is conceived as the Uponifadic diman 
when in bondage and Paratnatman when free: but it also corresponds to 
the puntfa of the Samkhya as a fettered and passive spectator of the 
activity of prakrti , which is the source of sensation, thought and action. 
The Epic theistic faith, however, adds to the plurality of individual souls 
or purufas. a supreme soul, called {Jlta»ia-Pnru$a. The bodily constituents 
are the three so-called dhdtus (vata, pitta and kapha) ; but as constituents 
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of th.c conscious ego the three gututs form the deciding factors of the 
individual, in accordance respectively with the qualities of inertia (lamas) 
causing ignorance, of energy [rajas) producing desire, and of equilibrium 
(wttva) leading to stability of existence. As the literal sense of the word 
implies, the gitfris are fetters as well as qualities. They determine the 
variety' of human activity, just as they give rise to the variety of natural 
phenomena, by the interaction of equilibrium, motion and inertia. 

In Ethics, a moral interpretation is given to the Saiiikhya doctrine of 
three gj(w<w as determinants of individual character, the sattua being 
conceived as the goodness-mood, rajas as the passion-mood, and lumas as 
the darkness-mood. 11 But the implications of earlier thought arc also to 
be found. The ritualistic duties enjoined by the Vida are admitted as 
duties to a certain extent, just as caste-duties are ordained as means to an 
end; while we have also the basic idea of the Upanifadic ethics, which 
does not inculcate sacrificial rectitude but conceives evil as ahamkara or 
affirmation of the finite self, a deluded attitude which sees variety where 
it should see unity of the universal self. But in the traditional enumeration 
of the four ends of life (catur-varga), »wk$el or emancipation alone does not 
figure; it speaks also of dharnta. artha and kdma , Attha and hams constitute 
profit and pleasure, but they spring from dharma which, as a goal of 
human endeavour, represents the principle righteousness as a means of 
salvation, AHka and Aania are legitimate because wordly activity is not 
to be despised, but dharnta is the ultimate object. In the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness, however, the conception of dkarma is not hedonistic; it does not 
consist of mere satisfaction of desires, but it is an effort which involves 
striving and suffering. For practical discipline purification of body and 
mind is a preliminary necessity; and a great deal of positive moral precepts 
is inculcated, and long-recognized aberrations condemned. The theory 
of apad-dharma or expediency, no doubt, which lays down a practical 
course of conduct not usually proper but allowable in tiroes of extreme 
necessity or distress, show's that the idea of virtue and voce was admitted 
to be relative and dependent on circumstances. But, at the same time, 
cardinal virtues and fundamental vices are recognized in accordance with 
the general trend of traditional piety. Whatever might have been the 
actual conduct of fighting warriors on the savage battle-field, there can 
be no doubt that the Epic as a whole upholds a high standard of morality 
both in theory and practice. It is also fully recognized that purification is 
not only an individual preparation but also a social endeavour. The 
dharma has alwa3*s a social implication, its watchword being devotion 
to duties rather than assertion of rights. The obligation, again, is not 
confined to human society alone, but it extends in universal fellowship 
to the whole of creation. 

This social and humane attitude naturally disfavours the ascetic ideal, 
and the dharma is characterized by activity (pravrtti) rather than by 
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abstention (n ivrtfi) ; but here also uniformity of opinion is not found. The 
idea of disciplinary austerity (tapas) and renunciation {saritnydsi}) is 
prominent, particularly in the heretical Schools; but retirement from the 
world before one's legitimate duties are fulfilled is also deprecated. Both 
the standpoints are illustrated by the parable of dialogue between a father 
and a son (XII. 277), in which the father insists that detachment is 
unattainable without a preliminary social attachment, but the son argues 
that it should be achieved at once in a mood of disillusionment, fur 
dilatory discipline is only a hindrance* Nevertheless, renunciation or 
sathnydsa was by no means universal in the normal scheme of life, and 
the greatest value appears to have been attached lo individual and 
social duties. A spirit of renunciation is indeed enjoined by the teaching 
of disinterested action, but the way of barman is considered to be better 
than every other way. 

The Epic accepts all the implications of the inexorable feirum-doctrine 
and believes in the fatality of human acts as much as it believes in fate 
itself as divinely ordained. But it also asserts that fate is "for eunuchs," 
and that the fruits of action can be modified by human effort, "llie idea 
of kartnan, however, is not here a blind and mechanical determinism, but 
an intrinsically ethical conception of a cosmic, but divinely directed, law 
of j ustice. As the Epic faith is not mere intellectualism nor mere moralism, 
and bases its essential teaching on the loving adoration of a personal god! 
devotion to the deity and fiis saving grace are regarded, thebti tally, as 
supremely capable of nullifying the otherwise unavoidable fruits of 
karman. The ethics, therefore, is not divorced from religion. Morality is 
regarded as necessarily religious and religion as necessarily moral. The 
ethical and the devotional are inseparable; right is right because it is 
divine; the question of sanction is solved in the terms of the pustulate. 

In the same way, on the question of the state after death there is no 
consistent account. The heretics do not naturally look forward to a future 
life, but the view does not predominate. It cannot be said that death had 
no terrors; for the idea of total annihilation, as well as of heli and punish¬ 
ment, heaven and reward, was a part of the popular belief. The widely 
accepted karma -doctrine had its definite eschatological implication. The 
well-known parable of Mrtyu and Prajapati (XII. 256-8) represents the 
god ol death as the god of justice, for punishment does not come from 
any external agency but the deed itself recoils upon the doer. At the same 
time the rigours of the Aarwa-doctrine are sought to be mitigated, as we 
have seen, by the theistic postulate of divine grace and deliverance. 

The pursuit of vwk$a or release from bondage of barman and samsdra 
(rebirth) is undoubtedly the ideal, but regarding the kind and means of 
escape there is much uncertainty. The Vcdtc promise of heaven and 
future prosperity is as much believed in as the attainment of passionless 
serenity, whether in this life or after death, by Upam$ud<c Brahman- 
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realization. But we have also references to the dualistic Saiiiklwa doctrine 
of the release of the puru$& from empirical existence on realization of its 
distinction from prakrti, as well as to the detstic Yoga view of kcvelutva 
by means of severe self-discipline, There is also the theistic faith in a 
persona] god which involves belie! in various stages and processes of 
emancipation, leading finally to a glorified sectarian heaven, whether the 
heaven be that of the PaAupata, the Pancaratra or the BhSgavata. But 
however divergent be the eschatological ideal, the general tendency is 
to believe that liberation is a condition which can be attained, 

not only hereafter but also here, if one wills ffitmt-mvftti). It does not 
consist of becoming but being, and the present life is considered adequate 
enough for that purpose, 

5, RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES 

In spite of this bewildering diversity of philosophical thought, the 
religious tendency of the Epic is unmistakably clear. It is predominantly 
theistic and frankly dualistic. It believes in the intimate realization a 
personal god in the individual consciousness through symbols ipratikas), 
manifestations {prukaias or pradutbhavas) and incarnations (avaiaras), 
in living adoration and worship {bftakti) and in complete surrender 
(Prapatti) to divine grace (pmsadii). This mystic and emotional mood, 
which goes by the general name of bhakti or devotion is given supremacy 
over mere moral sufficiency or intellectual conviction. The religion is 
monotheistic in essence, but distinct attempts are made to justify the 
innumerable gods, old and new. The ancient Vedic gods survived; hut 
some of them. like India and Vanina, were reduced in stature; some, like 
Yama, changed their character; some, like Prajapati, were left untouched; 
while others, like Vi§nu and Rudra, were raised and invested with a new 
glory. The idea of tri^tniirti (the word itself does not occur in the Epic) or 
Trinity was slow to evolve: but Brahma, Visnu and Isiva as the triad 
practically dominate the Epic, henothei&tieally as supreme deities in turn, 
polytheistically as co-ordinate deities and monotheistically as aspects of 
one supreme deity. It is not necessary to trace the evolution of these gods 
here, nor dilate upon the shifting character of Epic theism; a few words 
on the general Epic conception of these deities will suffice. The grandsire 
Brahma, vonngest god in the Vedic pantheon but oldest in the Epic, 
who had his origin and basis in abstract speculation rather than in 
concrete nature myth, was a full-fledged deity only in die later Vedic 
period. As such, he never had much prestige and gradually dwindled in 
significance. Whether there was any Brahma-sect is very doubtful. It 
is Visnu and Siva who are alternately supreme. But more than the 
ascetic and terrible Siva, the giaeious and benignant Vi$nu is the central 
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figure of Epk religion. Hopkins is right in stating 1 ’ that the ultimate 
emphasis is not on trinity, nor on multifarioiisness, but on unity; and 
Visnu is the vivid personification of that unity. But as Narayana and 
Bbagavat (Krsna-Vasudeva), coming from other sources, became identi¬ 
fied with the supreme Visnu, the original but elusive Vi^nuism of the 
Epic took more definite shapes as Narayanaism and Bhagavatism re¬ 
spectively. These cults may have been intrinsically connected, but they 
are distinguishable in origin and growth as well as in doctrine and 
ceremonial. 

6 . RISE OF SECTARIANISM AND ITS GENERAL 

CHARACTER 

It is difficult, tn the absence of tangible evidence, to trace the rise and 
growth of sectarianism in the post-F«/« period. Although they swayed 
the lives of a larger population and had been of greater living force, the 
sectarian faiths were possessions of the people which, being dissociated 
from the sympathy of the hieratic orthodoxy, appear to have left no 
records of their own. But when one considers the general trend of thong I it 
and practice, however obscure it may be, one can presume that, while in 
the intervening Upanifttiie period the formal sacrificial religion of the 
Brdhmana was being gradually replaced by a more intellectual theosophy , 
within this intellectual theosophy itself, not only theistic but devotional 
tendencies were slowly developing. This is evident especially in the 
younger group of the major Upani$ads. l i In the SvcidsvutOTaMjpani^ad, 
for instance, the word bh&kti, signifying devotion to a god distinctly 

occurs; and a theistic tendency, bordering almost on the devout, emerges. 
It centres round a somewhat inchoate sectarianism, which does not indeed 
reject the impersonal Brahman but tends towards its more personalized 
form in a new great god, Rudra-Siva, derived partially from orthodox 
mythology and recreated partially by popular belief. This presumably 
indicates a compromise between the high speculation of the Vpaftit/tids, 
which was never discredited, and the popular faiths, which now demanded 
recognition. The common Aryan people must have had their own beliefs 
and practices, but these must have been profoundly modified (as the very 
notion of Rudra-Ssiva itself indicates) by the cultural ideas of the non- 
Aryan people of the Gangetic plain. We have as yet no means to determine 
the exact nature and extent of the influence which contact with non- 
Aryan culture exerted on the Aryan; but it is now generally admitted 
that the fusion of races and cultures, which probably began even in the 
Vedic period, must have been a great factor in the development of the 
philosophy and religion of the post -Vedic times. The so-called popular 
dement, as distinguished from the hieratic, was thus a strange blending 
of polygenous ideas and fancies. In course of time a mutual reaction 
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between the two was Inevitable, and the barrier, which was probably 
never a rigid barrier/* broke down. An exclusive ritual and a highly 
philosophical creed had to be relaxed so far. even for their self-existence, 
as to adopt deities and countenance practices to which the heterodox 
popular religion inclined; while the mass of people, having little time or 
interest in elaborate ritual and philosophical abstraction, allowed their 
larger emotions and sentiments to be recognized and re-interpreted by the 
intellectual aristocracy in order to obtain the stamp of orthodox authority, 

Thus, about the time when formal heresies, which came to a head in 
Jainism and Buddhism, were assailing the very core of the Srauin religion, 
the orthodox ritual and creed were faced with the no less difficult task of 
remodelling themselves by assimilating and moulding the current popular 
beliefs and practices of the new environment. These popular cults, centring 
round the worship of Rudra-^iva, Visnu-Narayana or Krsna-Vasudeva, 
were strongly marked by a tendency towards emotional devotionalkm, 
which must have had a disintegrating and even disruptive effect on the 
older ceremonial and theosophic religion. The emergency led, on the one 
hand, to a practical codification of the older tradition and stricter regula¬ 
tion of daily life and conduct in the Srauta grkya and dkarma sfitras; on 
the other hand, it resulted in a renewed and systematic philosophic 
activity, sometimes keeping more faithfully to the old Upani^adic spirit 
{Vedanta), but sometimes starting from a different point and diverging 
more widely (Samkhya), But all this did not prove enough, and an entire 
re-shaping of the older religion gradually began. The elasticity of orthodox 
philosophy^admitted a whole world of new personal gods as a temporary 
reality into its idealistic scheme; and the old placid theology, disturbed 
by the new worship of the sectaries, conceived their old gods anew as 
wielding power of love and grace. There may not have been any deliberate 
theological attempt; hut the result of gradual compromise is seen not 
only in the fully developed sectarianism of the Mahabhdrata in general, 
which is a mixture of the old and the new, but also in particular in the 
syncretic theism of the Bkagavad-G rhi, which cannot be satisfactorily 
explained 4 s an isolated phenomenon. As there was a strain, original or 
developed, of theism in the Upani$ads themselves, it could easily, it not 
perfectly, mingle with the theistic element of the popular cults. If the 
one was predominantly reflective and the other essentially emotional, 
both the theistic streams had their source in the same hopes and longings 
of the human heart; and this fact could partially reconcile, if not fully 
obliterate, the incongruities of a strange alliance. 

7. THE BHAGAVAD-GlTA 

The Bhagauad-Gttd (or the Giid t as it is generally called) forms a part 
of the Mahdbhamla. Its value has been differently estimated by critical 
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scholarship; but it has never been denied that it ranks, as it really does, 
as one of the greatest religious documents of ancient India and holds a 
unique place in its religious life. That it contains echoes of the different 
voices of the past admits of little doubt, but its strong and unmistakable 
religious note supplies the ultimate stimulus for their synthesis* which is 
not merely speculative but also practical* A greater and more ardent 
attempt is nowhere made to turn philosophy into practical religion and 
bring the individual and the universe into personal relation with a living 
god. As the various earlier streams of fluid philosophical thought meet in 
the work, the uncertainty of its philosophical position has presented 
opportunities for the exercise of subtlety of interpretation, on the one 
hand, and scepticism regarding its consistency, on the other; but this 
unique combination also explains the vital influence which the work has 
exercised over many types of the Indian mind. While philosophers of 
diverse Schools interpret it in accordance with their own conceptions, and 
critical scholars quarrel over the question of its consistency, its deep ethical 
and religious fervour lifts it above sectarian and scholastic considerations 
and supply nourishment to devout minds as a gospel of deliverance. 

With regard to the original form and character of the work, it has been 
alleged that it went through a process of remodelling; but critical scholar¬ 
ship" has not been unanimous on this question. HolLamanu maintains that 
the Gltd is a Vaisimva remodelling of an originally pantheistic or Yedantic 
poem; Hopkins thinks that it b a Kj^naite version of an older Vabnava 
poem, which in its turn was originally a late unsectarian Upani$ad: Garbe 
regards it as a popular devotional Bhagavata tract revised in a Vedautic 
sense by Brahmanism; Dcussen is of opinion that it is a late product of 
decadent Upanifadic thought; Barnett believes that it is a document of 
the Vasudevie cult* but that the different streams of tradition became 
confused in the mind of the author; Keith takes it as an Upani^ad of the 
Svdd&atora type adapted later to the Kr^na cult; while Beivalkar puts 
forward the view that it represents the last elaborate attempt made by 
the Sr ant# religion to defend orthodox Brahmanism against the disruptive 
forces of the popular religion. It b not necessary to accept any of these 
conjectures; but it must be made clear that it is neither scientific nor is it 
possible to split up the text convincingly and separate the alleged additions 
on these or similar preconceived grounds. It is not denied that, like the 
other portions of the Epic and like some of the Upant$ads, the Gita 
probably suffered occasional interpolations or that it existed in different 
recensions; but to maintain that the work is a poor patchwork r or to deny 
that it is a vital synthetic expression of a particular trend of religious 
thought b to miss the essential significance of the work, as well as to go 
directly against the testimony of Indian tradition which has always 
attempted* even from different points of view, a synthetic interpretation 
of the work as a whole. 
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We have said above that if we investigate the traces of devotional 
ideas in the Upani$ad$ f we can see that, within their intellectual theosophy, 
distinctly theistic and devotional tendencies were gradually developing. 
This may have been due partly to an innate tlicistic strain in the Ufmni$ads 
themselves and partly to individual spiritual illumination of pEirticuIar 
seers; but it must have been also due to an inevitable compromise between 
the high philosophy and speculation about the impersonal Brahman, on 
the one hand, and the vivid popular faiths which, on the other, must have 
been gathering round the devout worship of personal gods. As the im¬ 
personal Brahman was more and more personalized and brought nearer 
to popular consciousness, the larger devotional emotions and sentiments 
of popular faiths began to be justified and reinterpreted by the philosophy 
and practices of hieratic Brahmanism. The G&J, as we possess it, is 
neither a purely priestly product nor a purely devotional document of a 
popular faith. Such deliberate theological artifice, as some scholars have 
presumed, is hardly effective in controlling the tides of religious life. It 
can produce a marvellous systematic theological treatise, but it is hard to 
believe that it could create a genuinely religious document like the 
Bhagavad-GUd, Having regard to these considerations, it would be better 
and more historical to presume that the Gild embodies a certain trend of 
religious thought or feeling as it finally crystallized itself, and therefore 
contains as much hieratic as popular elements, inseparably merged Into 
one another. 

The incongruities of such an alliance between the high philosophy of an 
intellectual aristocracy and the living fervour of popular sentiments are, 
however, so great that it is only natural that critical scholars have 
exercised themselves a great deal over the consistency of the compromise. 
But one would be hardly justified in regarding these incongruities as 
extraneous and artificially connected; they form a part and pared of its 
peculiar theology, and cannot be isolated or rejected without detriment 
to the peculiar religio-hist orica 1 significance of the work. We have here a 
strange blending of divergent ideas and sentiments; but the speculative 
aspect of the Gild h as much essential as the fervent religious aspect 
which enlivens its speculations. The incongruities, such as they are, 
should thus be recognized and explained by a consideration of the probable 
circumstances under which the work originated. Even admitting that 
there are heterogeneous doctrines, exaggerations and repetitions, they 
do not by themselves prove the actual fact of one or more revisions. The 
theory of a recast document is founded for the most pan on the fact that 
the work attempts to reconcile so many conflicting points of view; but 
there is nothing unusual in adopting this attitude in an age of genuine 
spiritual uncertainty. It is superficial criticism which stigmatizes such a 
powerful work as "an ill-assorted cabinet of primitive philosophical 
opinions/'Its purely philosophical position is perhaps not quite strong, 
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but its object appears to be less philosophical than religious, It is more a 
reconciliation of existing beliefs and speculations by the living warmth of 
a dynamic religious feeling than a careless throwing together or haphazard 
revision of an inconsistent medley. In realizing its particular object, the 
work was merely giving expression to a particular tendency of its age, to 
a new situation that might have arisen out of conflict of views. We must 
la Iff the work in its total significance. Its unity lies in its general religious 
tendency and purpose, and the presence of heterogeneous ideas or of a 
fluid terminology is not In itself incompatible with consistent teaching, 
though it may be with systematic doctrine. 

There is no doubt that divergent ways of thought meet in it, but it 
would be scarcely correct to regard it as a deliberate attempt at synthesis, 
for the simple reason that these somewhat fluid doctrines themselves, as 
the Gita itself as well as the various religious and philosophical documents 
in the Epic would indicate, have not yet arrived at such a fully articulated 
stage as would place them in explicit antagonism. But since the work 
aims at reaching a unit)' in the midst of such diversity by its undoubted 
religious power, it possesses a more synthetic character than most works 
of the same type. We shall confine ourselves in this essay chiefly to the 
consideration of the Gita as one of the earliest ethnoreligious works 
winch inculcate a clear and fundamental doctrine of bhakti. The pliilo- 
sophical background is also important and cannot be ignored, but the 
deep ardent feeling with which it expresses certain aspects of an early 
bhakti religion is of much greater interest. 

It has been already amply demonstrated by competent scholars that 
the Bhagavad-Gitii shows a full knowledge of the earlier philosophical 
and religious literature. The Brdhmamc ritualism and its dogmas, which 
must have by this time wellnigh spent their force, are recognized in many 
a scattered passage 1 * but there is an anxiety to reinterpret and reconcile 
them to its own peculiar teachings. The formal conformity of the riLualist, 
who believes in the efficacy of a correct performance of the Vedic sacrifice, 
is disapproved, but the way of ritualism is not altogether rejected. The 
cosmic purpose of the Vcdic sacrifice is still admitted, but it is fully 
emphasized that the normal ritualistic acts should not be undertaken with 
the narrow object of specific rewards or for the mere purpose of attaining 
merit. Those who desire lower ends, no doubt, attain them; but such ends 
do not carry them very far. Such merit is exhausted after a time, and 
there is no permanent release from the cycle of births and deaths. Those, 
on the other hand, who abjure all desire for the fruits of action and 
dedicate them to God attain mental equipoise and elevation above their 
work, which lead them to true devotion and ultimate salvation. An 
attempt is also made to rationalize the yajha or sacrifice by understanding 
it in a wider and more spiritual sense, a tendency which set in at the 
Upanipidic period but which is further developed in a new way. 1 here 
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axe many ways, we are told, of performing sacrificial acts, but we may 
distinguish the literal performance from the symbolical. Restraint of the 
senses, attainment of knowledge, indeed all dutiful acts, all tafias, are 
spoken of as symbolical sacrifices. If they are done in a spirit ol perfect 
selflessness they axe tftthriha ; if with a selfish purpose, they arc rdjasika; 
if in ignorance, they arc tdmasika. The root idea of a yajfia is the sacrificing 
of the lower for the higher good. Generalizing this concept, the highest 
ynjfta is held to be that in which a man lays down all his cosmic desires 
and interests at the altar of God. Thus, accepting the authoritativeness 
of the Brdhmanic ritualism, as well as the right performance of the 
prescribed duties of caste and class, the Gift* makes them subservient to 
its peculiar doctrine o! rituals in relation to devotion. 

in the same way, the Gita shows a full knowledge of the diverse teachings 
ol the Upani$ads r but modifies them in its own light. The Uptini$adic 
doctrine of at man-Brahman, the conception of fiuTU$Q w and the somewhat 
late idea of Is vara are dearly represented in the Gtfd, as well as the Yogic 
methods of self-realization, the description of sacrifice as a form of Brah¬ 
man and its mystical explanation, the doctrine of deva-ydna and pitr-ydm 
ways and other minor technicalities made current by the Upanifads. The 
Brahma^vidyd is acknowledged and all religious implications are fully 
drawn out: but the impersonal Brahman is fully personalized, and the 
efficacy of pure knowledge for release and of the quietus tic methods of the 
Upani^ads is admitted only up to a certain point. The Gi£d assures us that 
all this is Samkhya doctrine, but in reality it is Upani&tdic, and does not 
resemble the Sfiiiikhya of later times. But by Samkhya,, which as a 
technical terra in the Epic is contrasted with Yoga, is probably meant 
the reflective and meditative method of those who rely on knowledge for 
release; while Yoga is the practical attainment of self-control and balance 
of mind by a selfless performance of ordained duties. 

Somewhat in the manner of the Svddsvaiara-Vpani§ad the Gita speaks 
of three aspects of godhead, admitting two parallel manifestations of 
prakrti or Primal Matter and jlvdlman or individual soul p and regarding 
them both as phases of the cosmic form of the Atman or Brahman, who is 
of course identified with the personal God, The doctrine is metaphorically 
set forth in the well-known description of the k$dta and the k$rfrajfia 
(in Ch. XIII), where the k$dra or the field is presumably the ceaseless area 
(in the Samkhya manner) of the activity of prakrti, as the seat of the 
conditioned soul, be. of the ksctrajna, who is an aspect of the supreme 
kffitr&jna, God (the Bhagavat)* indwelling in all k§dra$. Although the 
Gtfti does not accept the Samkhya theory of non-active puru$a and its 
silence about God, the Samkhya terminology of categories, which was 
apparent ]v ancient, is introduced to explain the relation of the supreme 
self to the material and spiritual worlds of conditioned being. The evolu¬ 
tion of prakfU is attributed to the five elements and the buddhi r ahamkara 
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etc,, which correspond to the twenty-four principles of the Saihkhya as 
phases of energizing mutter ; and the doctrine of the three g«»as is 
recognized in explaining cosmic causation and activity. The Cita also 
speaks of two purusas, the perishable and the imperishable, as well as a 
third Puru$a or Purusottama, who transcends both the perishable and 
the imperishable, so that the three Punkas are really one Purina in three 
aspects This theistic Purr^a-doctrine is obviously a development of the 
Upani&tdic teaching and not of the Saihkhya. which denies a supreme 
Purina and believes in an infinite number of separate Pumsas, It will be 
thus seen that although the Gita employs the Saihkhya terminology, it 
does not employ it always in its Saihkhya signification; nor does it accept 
all the implications of the classical Saihkhya metaphysics. The Gita is 
openly theistic, but the Samkhya avoids the question of God, The 
Saihkhya influence is recognized in its conception of prakrti and purusa, 
but the dualism is reconciled by the existence of the Supreme Person 
{uttanm Pum$a), It would seem, therefore, that some forms of inchoate 
Saihkhya doctrine existed when the work was composed, but. as in the 
Epic generally, the later classical Saihkhya philosophy was probably 
unknown. 

The Gita does not appear to accept the sjjecifically Vedantic position of 
the unreality of matter, but holds firmly to the Saihkhya in this respect. 
The term mayd is indeed employed, but the mayd is not material existence. 
It is rather the mode in which the matter is apprehended by the mind, both 
of which are eternal verities. The Gita appears to agree with the $vdaiva~ 
tar a in making fevara the creator of mayd, which however is not identical 
with prakrti or with avidyd. It is the divine power of cosmic illusion 
whereby, through the medium of prakrti and the gnues, the livara veils 
his real being , 1 7 

These and other instances of absorption and reconciliation of divergent 
philosophical ideas make it almost futile to seek in the Gita a technically 
perfect philosophical system, promulgated with scholastic accuracy and 
precision. Its philosophical teaching has all the characteristics of the 
confused philosophy of the Epic itself and its somewhat uncertain 
terminology. The essentially religious, rather than philosophical, character 
of the work is also clear from the way in winch certain older metaphysical 
ideas are harmonized, somewhat incongruously, with its dearly theLtic 
and devotional attitude. Its mystical devotional reconciliation is indeed 
often brilliant, but from the point of view of cold reasoning it does not 
always give ns exact information as to how contradictory ideas are to be 
logically combined. The problem, for instance, of the transformation of 
the impersonal Absolute into a personal God is solved by the supposition 
that it is due to mayd or cosmic illusion; in other words, it is a mystery. 
In the same wav is explained the relation of the Absolute to the world. 
The final union of the individual self with the Supreme, which the Saihkhya 
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explains by the action of the purified biiddht, h attributed in the Gita to 
divine grace responding to human faith and love. 

The Gita accepts implicitly the L pani^adic Brakma-indyd in a somewhat 
modified form, but it hardly subscribes to the extreme Upanipidic stand- 
point of quietism or release through knowledge. With its characteristic 
attitude of tolerance and compromise, the Gita does not entirely reject 
the way of knowledge or jMna*yoga, which (designated as the practice of 
the Sarhkhya) teaches the intellectual intuition of the Absolute by the 
casting off {samnyiisa) of all works and practising meditation on the 
distinction between .self and not-self. This intellectual gnosis of the old 
Upaw fads and the Sjlmkhya is indeed recognized, but the method is not 
commended because of its difficulty and uncertainty of success. Much 
easier, we are told, is the way of works {karma-yoga) which consists in the 
performance of all social and religious duties In a spirit of perfect selfless¬ 
ness and devotion. Thus, while not rejecting sdmkhya or philosophy based 
on knowledge, it makes a special pleading for yoga or philosophy based on 
action; for it aims at teaching not so much a system of speculation as a 
rule of life. The traditional doctrine of kartnan is accepted but with 
certain important modifications, The Gita disapproves, as we have seen, 
the method of those who act with a desire for reward, but it does not 
also approve of the view of those who push the doctrine of kamum to its 
misdirected logical extreme and teach that inasmuch as action binds the 
self to saihsdra or repeated rebirth, release can be attained bv a complete 
cessation from activity. 

But meditative discipline, we are told, is as important for the way of 
knowledge as for the way of action. A mood of detachment and equipoise 
{samatva) must be secured in order that works done under the rule of 
action become in the end no-works, and do not fetter the self. Apart from 
practical Yogic methods, this is achieved, in the first place, by a conscien¬ 
tious discharge- of all proper duties [dharma ); in the second place, works 
must be performed without "attachment/' that is, without egoistic 
consciousness of the agent {karltrhdbh imdna) and desire for the fruit 
{phaldid)\ and lastly, devoid of selfish thought or purpose, all acts and 
their fruits must be dedicated to God, making every act an offering of 
devotion and love. The complete abandonment of egoism and selfish ends 
destroys that element in action which fetters the self to material existence 
and causes rebirth, for works done in this spirit are really no-works. He 
has truly abandoned action who has abandoned the interest and the fruits 
thereof. This is the true renunciation (snmnyasaj, the true control (vegnj, 
and prepares one infallibly for divine grace and salvation. It involves no 
irresponsible renunciation of ordained duties, no break from wholesome 
social life, but brings into play the best elements of human nature. It is 
not the meditative inactivity taught by some philosophers, for it is a 
state of freedom from action [nahkarmya) reached through right action. 
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The discipline thus prescribed is not only moral but also religious. The 
universal order of things demands activity from man, but if his actions 
are disinterested he conforms to the categorical moral imperative of 
doing his duty because it is duty. But he also performs his duty because 
it is the will of God, to Whom he dedicates all his acts and the fruits 
thereof. The aspirant truly becomes ayogit* and samnydsin, disciplined in 
sense and intellect ; but the spirit of constant love and services gives a 
spiritual significance to his merely ethical acts. Thus, the activism which 
the Gild presents is not a formal conformity to a prescribed code, but is 
based upon a knowledge of philosophy of action and a strong religious 
feeling. This makes every act of life symbolically an act of sacrifice, frees 
the sell from attachment and delusion, and absolves it Irom the polluting 
effect of action. God Himself sets the highest example of work by in¬ 
carnating Himself from time to time in a cosmic spirit of self-surrendering 
grace for the good of the world. His cosmic work is no-work because it is 
done in divine unselfishness, and does not involve Him in the bondage of 
kar?nan. By dedicating all works to Him, the devotee merges, as it were, 
his own individual action in His cosmic action, his own individuality in 
His cosmic life. This ethical and thristic position gives a remarkable 
synthesis of the ancient fatalistic axiom of karman with the belief in a 
personal God of grace and love, admitting its inexorableness but tem¬ 
pering, moralising and sanctifying it with the idea of divine cosmic work 
and grace. Under this teaching, human activity, like the divine, does not 
transgress but transcends Lhe law of kawwrt. 

This brings us to the special doctrine of the GUa, the bhaMi-yoga, the 
spirit of love and service to a personal god, which supplies the unifying 
principle to the alliance it seeks to establish between knowledge and 
work, renunciation and devotion. The older philosophic speculation had 
already taught that knowledge alone is the way to release, but the Gild 
maintains that this knowledge, partly won by intellectual and partly by 
practical activity of a certain kind, is the knowledge not ol an unqualified 
entity, but of a Being of infinite good qualities and illimitable grace. He 
is the Atman, Brahman, livara, Purusa or Pumsottama p but He is also 
really, though infinitely, qualified by all conceivable good attributes, 
endowing with reality the eternal but conditioned categories of matter 
{prakrfi) and individual self (fma), which emerge periodically from Him 
into manifestation. The power by which He thus determines Himself into 
conditioned being is His own cosmic power of illusion or tHdyd which veils 
His true nature. The way of approach may be found through knowledge or 
through austere works, but in all seekings there must be an undivided 
spirit of laving devotion and service, which alone is capable of finding 
what is even hidden from the sage or the yogin> 

The Upattifads had already prescribed certain methods of symbolic 
meditation for turning the senses inward and attaining a mystical in- 
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tuition of Realitv, but they had also gradually reached an almost thoistic 
position of realizing an all-indwelling and all-transcending Brahman, who 
is invested more or less with personal attributes and conceived as Isvara. 
The purely intellectualistic position of meditation on the unconditioned 
Ron-manifest is characterized by the Glia as avyaklu-upasana, which is 
indeed a way of approach but which involves a long and arduous process 
of discipline, open only to the few. It in easier to concentrate upon a 
concrete object of worship; and the wyakia-upasanM, which is meditation 
upon the Absolute as a manifest and concrete personality, is not only open 
to all but also affords a scope for a direct personal relation of love and 
service. 

Thb vital and vitalizing element of Motif changes the emphasis from 
the speculative to the practical, sand converts what would have been a 
merely philosophical treatise into a powerful religious document- It 
teaches the love and service of a persona] god of Jove and grace, probably 
in an age when God was being lost in divergent speculations. It gives 
expression to a form of synthesis between the conflicting conceptions of 
previous thinkers and ritualists, on the one hand, and the popular w orship 
of a personal God, on the other. It presents the worshipper with a visible 
object of devotion approachable at at! Limes and places, and teaches the 
value of a harmonious combination of knowledge, discipline and service 
in religious life. As the teaching checks extreme rationalism, on the one 
hand, it: tends, on the other, to rationalize blind sectarianism by placing 
it on the firm foundation of knowledge and discipline, and by preaching 
tolerance to all modes of worship as aspects merely of the worship of a 
supreme deity. Whatever value its synthesis of traditional philosophical 
and religious views may be held to possess, there can be no doubt that it 
speaks of Motif with no uncertain voice; and it is this element which 
supplies stimulus to its synthesis and gives it whatever unity it possesses. 

There is no direct exposition or philosophical justification in the work 
of the doctrine of devotion and grace {prosody, probably for the reason 
that the mutual relation of the devotee and the deity is regarded as an 
object of realization and not of description or discussion. But the leading 
ideas are clear. It may begin with belief or intddM, and belief implies 
the recognition of an object which is true and worthy of devotion; but it 
is essentially a proper activity of the emotional possibilities of human 
nature in its striving after the supreme or the ideal which affords an 
escape from the limits of egoism. As it is essentially an emotion, it implies 
a dualism, as well as the fact of a living personal relation. The supreme 
or ideal, therefore, cannot be an abstraction or a shadow of our own 
minds, but it must have a concrete individual existence* with which 
loving communion is possible. At the same time, it cannot be entirely 
foreign to or entirely identical with, the consciousness of the aspirant, in 
order that it may be the object of attainment. There is thus a necessity 
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for an undivided and endless striving of the intellect, will and feeling, and 
for an awe-inspiring sense of the supreme and of consequent humility and 
self-surrender; but the striving at every point touches the ideal, because 
the unfailing and infinite love of the supreme responds to the full and 
self-surrendering love of the individual. 

The devotion {bhakti) of the Gild is. no doubt, an emotional attitude of 
worship, which every true religion must recognize; but from what has 
been said above, it is dear that it is not a blind intensity of feeling or an 
unreasoned ecstasy, divorced from knowledge or the duties of practical 
life. True bhakli is declared to be the most vital of all elements which 
contribute to that equipoise or balance of mind {samaiva), in which 
reason, will and emotion play their proper part, because it leads to the 
consecration of every act of life to the disinterested service of the Lord. 
The various descriptions of the ideal man, whether he is the jtidmn, the 
sthita-prajna, the yagdrvdha. the brahma-hhuta. the gunalitu or the 
bhakta* practically depict the same man looked at from the points of 
view of jndna, karman or bhakli. In this respect the speculative and 
ethical bhakli of the Gift! differs from the bhakti of the mediaeval Indian 
emotionalists who would reject jMna, and even karman, and regard 
ecstatic passion of a mystic-erotic character as essential. The Gild doctrine 
is characterized by a broader view of human personality; and it does not, 
therefore, isolate the fervour of religious emotion from intellectual 
seriousness and ethical activity. 

We find the same broadness of outlook of the Gild in recognizing 
whatever value there was in older beliefs and practices; for an attitude of 
toleration and compromise also marks its view about other gods and 
other modes of worship. 1 ’ When the Bhagavat calls upon Arjona to 
leave all and follow him (XVIII. 65-6), he may be understood as 
preaching sectarian worship; but the Gild by its speculative equipoise 
and its liberal attitude regarding liberty of thought and worship, rises 
far above narrow sectarianism ; and it is a high tribute to its achievement 
in this direction that it has lent itself to interpretations other than the 
Bhdgavata, and has been understood as teaching even such extreme 
idealistic monism as that of Samkara. The justification of this tolerant 
attitude is found in the recognition of the infinite variety or aspects in 
which the supreme deity may present itself to the diversity of men and 
minds, as well as in the view that some kind of worship is better than 
none. The worship offered to other deities is represented as indirect, even 
if imperfect, worship offered to the Bhagavat himself. Different men are 
actuated by different motives and desires; but a man is as his thoughts 
and desires are, and attains what he seeks. Those who desire lower ends 
and worship lower forms receive their ends and their fruits of worship 
accordingly; for the Lord resorts to men in the way in which He is 
approached. The lower forms are really stepping-stones to the higher, for 
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worship offered with devotion to whatsoever deity has its own regard 
and prepares the mind to higher consciousness. Other devotees attain 
finite ends: but the devotees of the Supreme God attain Him, 

Sectarian gods are really different aspects of the Supreme Deity: and 
the Mahdbhdrafa doctrine of avatdra helped to absorb these other gods 
as aspects of or identical with the Bhagavat.* 0 The Grid recognizes 
different kinds and grades of devotees (VIL 16-lSj XII. 9-12), for a 
man's faith is determined according as he is influenced by the qualities 
of goodness, activity or ignorance [VII. 2 L; XV. 6 I,). With the exception 
of scoffers and unbelievers (XVI, 19 L), the Gita shows an anxiety to 
throw" the way of bhakti open to men of alJ castes arid conditions, even 
including the sudras and women, w r ho have been excluded by Brahmanic 
orthodoxy p as well as to the leebk-st seeker, the worst of sinners, and 
the ignorant who conforms blindly to idstrk injunctions and knows 
nothing higher (III. 25-6}, The Giid accepts the established social order, 
and approves of the injunctions regarding the duties of different castes 
and stages of life (XVIII. 41-5; XVL 23-4): but its sanctifying theory 
of desireless and devotional action does not make caste or condition a 
barrier, but an avenue to salvation. 

The doctrine of bkakti 4 therefore, is presented in a very simple and 
comprehensive form, and does not show any such bewildering and un¬ 
attractive display or analysis as the mediaeval exponents of the bhakti 
cult delight to elaborate. Although various means are suggested for the 
realization of the devotional attitude, it is recognized that no fixed rules 
can be laid down. The bkakia need not, like the followers of jiidna and 
karma kdnilas, practise his devotion singly or in solitude, nor need he 
engage himself in elaborate schemes of ritual; he may (X. g) meet other 
devotees, and enlighten one another by religious discourses. But the 
feeling must mould itself according to the habits and minds of men. 
Thus, giving up of sensuous desires, turning the mind inward by means of 
symbols and discipline, yogic methods, realization of the supreme being 
in nature and self, contemplation of divine attributes, constant remem¬ 
brance. discourse and conversation on God, adoration and external 
worship, selfless performance of all acts as dedicated to God, by mention¬ 
ing these and other ways of spiritual experience and worship, the Gita 
recognizes that the one Supreme God r revealing Himself in different ways, 
can be approached and worshipped by no fixed rule or method. To all 
men the Bhagavat is impartial, desiring in His infinite grace the welfare 
of all, and resorts to men in the way in which they resort to Him. All 
may approach Him, and these are only some of the means. But supreme 
devotion in the end implies a complete self-surrender, not in inactivity 
but in selfless activity, not in ignorance but in the fulness of knowledge, 
merging one's life in the cosmic life of the deity, dedicating all thought, 
action and feeling to Him. 
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As the doctrine seeks to establish a personal relationship between the 
deity and the devotee, it not only invests the deity with a personality and 
an infinitude of attributes* but it also emphasises divine grace, on the 
one hand, and man's need of loving devotion, on the other. One of the 
greatest acts of divine gradousness to the world is God's coming to birth 
from birthlessness by His own cosmic power of illusion (mdyd) and veiling 
His real nature by manifesting Himself as an individual at the time of the 
world's need. The doctrine of avatdra or periodical descent of godhead* 
which should be distinguished from the vytlha doctrine ignored in the 
Giffi, is generally acknowledged in the Alah&bkdraia: but the fact of 
avatdra in this work is probably a necessary corollary to its proposed 
identification of Krsna-Vasudeva with the Bhagavat, The doctrine of 
repeated avatdms was also necessary' to connect him with earlier myths 
and legends, Kr^ija-Vasudeva is thus identified not only with Vjsnu* 
the greatest deity in the Epic, as well as “with his various forms and 
incarnations* bat is also related to Siva* Brahma and other gods of rival 
sects* who are subsumed under one supreme name. In this way the 
doctrine attempts to establish a unity of the godhead and check blind 
sectarian attitude by its somewhat elastic and tolerant scope. The 
raison d'itrt of the amtdra doctrine* however* is found in the recognition 
of the supreme deity as the upholder of the moral order of the world, and 
in the conception of repeated descents for setting the world right. Looked 
at from another point of view* the doctrine implies the deification of the 
human, a belief in superior beings who become the embodiment of the 
divine. It affords, therefore* tangible and effective divine ideals towards 
which imperfect mortals may strive and grow. 

NOTES 

i, Our references arc to the Bombay edition of the text unless otherwise specified. 
In a sense It is not accurate to speak of Epic Philosophy with reference to the 
Mahjtbk&mta, The original Epic, like the Ram&ynna, probably had no con¬ 
nection with philosophy at aU; it h the pseudo-epic which contains a mixture 
ol philosophical doctrine. But since it is difficult to distinguish the pseudo^epic 
from the real, we mmt accept the present enlarged text with this reservation, 
that it presents the philosophy of the epic at a certain stage of its development. 

i. Hiriyaima, Out tines of Philosophy, London, 1932, pp. 54-5. 

3. Hopkins {Great Epic of India, New Haven, 1920, p. 13S f.) 13 perhaps right in 
bolding that the Epic mdy&, in most cases, is merely a trick of delusion indulged 
in by the gods (especially by the chief of illiision-gods, for overcoming 

the enemy. In the Giti I (VII. r4 fj mdy&. is a divine (rfaivi) delusion, caused by 
the gw****: but this guna -made delusion appears to be equivalent to the prahriL 
made delusion of the Samkhya; if it is also it is a psychic delusion 

which causes the unborn god, by means of frttkfti* to appear as bom. 

4* Namely, Sfinikhya (reckoning the value of valid and weak arguments), muA-.fnya 
(subtlety in discriminating objects of knowledge), Arams (proper sequence in 
argument), nirnaya (determination ol a eondu-nion after recognizing differences, 
and ptayojana (motive to follow a certain line of argument). See Hopkins 
[op. cit., pp. ^5-6)- 
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5. Which term connotes not always the Veda, the dhtirma-l&st*& and dtilra 
{custom; but also the sectarian Scriptures, like the Bhagwad-CUZ to r thr 
Bhilgauoiax. 

h. In an, immediately preceding passage (XU, 349, r) only four Schools are named, 
with the omission nf FoAupatn. 

7. For a painstaking review of Epic S&mMiya-Yoga> see Hopkins, op. ci£. m 
pp. 97-114, 116-138, 142-83. 

8. The reference* however. Is doubtful, as Nllakfttyjh&’s interpretation shows 
(l. 70. 46 = Grit, Ed,, 1. 64. 37}. There is a disparaging reference in Ram&ytiM II. 
100. j8-n, 

9. See XM\ 19. 33-4: 1S0. 47-9; Xttl. 37 12-13, etc - 

ro . fij g. XIII, 33, 67,—J&bali 4 s advice to Hama in the Ramtiyuna U . 106 is described 
bv eottifiaemators as nustika view; certainly it is heretic. Jacobi ( 1 ^ Rdmtlyana, 
p.SSL), however, considers the episode to be an mtcrpolation; but Hillebmndt 
{Festschrift Kuhn. p. 23} does not agree. 

11. These convenient English renderings are given by J. McKenzie m Ms Hindu 
Ethics. Oxford University Press, 1920, p. 122. 

12. Religions of India, Boston, 1895, p. 413. 

13. For a study of the theistie tendency ■?., original and developed, in the L pamfods 

in general and in younger Upanisuds* like Katha, and Svciast'&t&m. 

in particular, see Indian Historical Quarterly, VI, 1930, pp. 493-312. 

14. As tlbe content of the Alharm-Veda and part of the Rg-Vcda would show. 

13. Hopkins. Rthgums of India , p. 399 The view Ls repeated by Barnett, in more 
recent times, in his English translation 0 1 the Gild, cited above. 

18. I I 4 *-6; llh 9-16- IV. 33—33 p ** 30-1; XYT 22-3; XVII. 11-13: XYHL 3-B. 

17. In this the Glia agrees partially with the Ndwdyuvlya conception of maya 

is! rr. 5^7^. vi. 4-32; x 9-10; xn. 13-30; xin. 7-11: xrv. 21-35: xvi, 1-3; 

XVIII. 50-60* 

19 IV. II: Vn. 2t-i; IX. 23-5, 

20. It must be noted that the incarnations in the Epic belong peculiarly and aEmost 
exclusively to Vi^-u or Kffpa; wc have little or nothing of the incarnations 
of other deities. 
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MANU AND KAUTILYA 

* 

i. GENERAL 

Virtue {dharma), wealth enjoyment (kama ), and liberation 

are the four great aims to be attained by all human endeavour, 
and the pursuit of each of these was aided by a normative science {imtra) 
devoted to an exposition of its nature and the means to its attainment. 
The Manu-Smrti is the leading work on the sacred law [dluimta-iastra) ol 
ancient India and the Artha-£a$tr& of Kautilya takes the same rank among 
the manuals of polity. The former is a metrical work of 2,685 verses, 
though a few versions include some more. It purports to contain the 
teachings of Maim (stMyawjiAwiwi] expounded at his desire by his pupil 
Bhrgu to the sages who approached him for knowledge of the dharma of 
all varqas (castes). Mann is a hoary name in Indian tradition, and Bhrgu 
is equally legendary* The present text was apparently composed out of 
the earlier material passing under the name of Manu arid was certainly 
revised once afterwards to bring if abreast of changed notions of morality. 
The revision may be dated between the second century B.c. and second 
century a.d. ] W ell over 250 verses of the Manu-Smrti occur in the several 
sections of the Mahabkdr&ta v and many legends are common between the 
two works; it was long held that the Smrti borrowed from the Epic\ but 
recently Kane has argued with much force in favour of the opposite view* 
and demonstrated the probability of the original draft of the Smrti having 
preceded the extant text of the Epic, On the other hand, the Smrti is much 
in advance of the early Dharma-sdstras of Gautama, Baudhayana, and 
Apastamba, which must be placed at least some centuries earlier. While 
there is much agreement between Manu and Kautilya in the fundamentals 
of sociology, their differences in detail on such matters as niyoga and 
divorce dearly indicate that the more puritanical views of the Smrti 
belong to a slight!v later age than the Artha-iaslra^ The Manava School 
cited by Kautilya b clearly not represented by the extant Smrti. 

The Artha-iiirtra of Kautilya is a prose work in fifteen Books com¬ 
prising 6,000 units (^tokas) of 32 syllables each in length. The long-for¬ 
gotten work was recovered in rgog, and gave rise to a long and many- 
sided debate regarding its authenticity and real date. But no decisive 
grounds have emerged for regarding the work other than what it purj>orts 
to be, viz* the work of the Chancellor of Candragupta Maury a composed 
about 300 b.c. In composing his work the author says that he took 
account of all the literature on the subject already in existence and con- 
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suited the practice of contemporary states {prayog&n upatabkya «*, II. io). 
There features in the work which distinguish it from other* of the 
kind and indicate Kautilya'3 close acquaintance with the administrative 
methods of the Hellenistic states, particularly Syria and Egypt.! "Artha," 
says Kautilya, "is the condition of men, i,e. the inhabited part of the 
earth; and the idstra (normative science) which aids the acquisition and 
protection of such (inhabited) country is the Ariha-idstra”* 

When Kaufflya wrote, Artha-iastra was already an old discipline. He 
refers to the views of no fewer than five different Schools on various occa¬ 
sions besides the unnamed teachers {dcdrydh), possibly an honorific 
reference in the plural to his own teacher^ he also cites a dozen individual 
authors, half of them only once and the others more often .5 But the works 
of all these schools and authors, like those of early authors mentioned by 
Jafmfnl panjni, Badaraya^ia and others have perished. When learning was 
sacred, knowledge a secret to be revealed only to tested and trustworthy 
pupils, and writing was seldom used to multiply copies of books, out¬ 
moded works had no chance of survival. Kautilya, it may be noted, does 
not refer to the writers of dhama-suiras some of whom certainly preceded 

him. . 

Dhama'SQStra and Artha-idstra alike study man in society. The former 
treats of social life from the point of view of religion and morality, the 
latter from that of utility, expediency and policy. In elaborating the 
duties of a k$atriya, works on dhanrta like that of Manu have necessarily 
to cover practically the whole ground of Artha-idstra, On the other hand, 
a writer on artha, like Kautilya, should specify in detail the nature of the 
social order which the state is there to uphold, and in doing so he traverses 
ground that belongs properly to the sister discipline. All the same, dharma 
works cover wider ground, rest on the finer and more basic values of life, 
and therefore command a wider appeal. The cosmogony and eschatology 
of the opening and dosing chapters of the Manu-Smrti, for instance, have 
no counterparts in Kautilya’s work; according to Manu, a breach of the 
code is not just a legal offence to be dealt with by the courts, but also a 
sin to be expiated by a penance. Later literary tradition has deprecated 
the logic of material interests propounded in the drffca-works, selected 
Kautilya for particular censure, and generally discouraged the growth of 
an extensive political literature.® 

Geogrephtatl Outlook.— Developing an ancient tradition to suit new 
conditions Manu divides Northern India, Arydvartta, into different graded 
regions according to their precedence in social culture. He lays down that 
the traditional customs of BrahmavarUa, the land between the two divine 
streams of the Sarasvati and Dr sad vat i as the most authoritative. The 
geographical outlook of Kautilya, on the other hand, is coloured by his 
dominantly political purpose. He recognises the presence of small states 
and elaborately discusses their inter-relations. But with his eye on the 
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expanding empire of his creation, and possibly on the age-long traditions 
of universal empire, he defines the Caktavarti-kfitra (the emperor s field) 
as the whole country stretching from the Himalayas to the southern ocean 
which is a thousand yofanas across its width, i,e. the whole of India as it 
was before the partition of 1947*? 


2. SOCIOLOGY 

Varna, —The society envisaged by Manu and Kauri lya is organized in 
four classes [yarnas), each with definitely marked spheres of duties and 
rights. Its beginnings are to be traced to a natural and necessary division 
of social functions, and to say that in it "early colour prejudice is ration¬ 
alized into a divinely appointed social order'* does not represent the whole 
truth of the matter. The ideal was one of co-operation for the common 
good among the different orders of co-ordinate standing. But in practice, 
hierarchical notions developed, and as new regions and peoples were 
admitted into the fold, a theory of mixed ua^ias (varm-samkara), of new 
castes (/(iris) arising out of illicit unions was evolved.? And Manu. though 
not Kautdya, is not free from the assertion of extreme claims on behalf 
of the brahmanas™ on account of their birth. But the better view that a 
brdhmaya is entitled to no particular regard unless he is both good and 
learned, which receives great emphasis in the dhamta-sutras, is not un¬ 
represented in Manu. 11 The functional basis of the concept of varna was 
always stressed. Plato thought that the greatest possible happiness of the 
community as a whole was promoted by its being divided into three 
orders—rulers, auxiliaries and craftsmen, roughly corresponding to the 
brdhmava, kfatriya and vaiiya of the Hindu system. And modem 
thinkers like Heard, Sterner, and Waterman trace the malaise of Western 
civilization to its failure to recognize dearly the need for adequately 
organizing a threefold social order respectively to look after the cultural, 
political and economic fields of human activity.** 

Under normal conditions each varna was to devote itself to its own 
particular duties (sua-tiAarPH))—the brdhmatta to learning and intellectual 
and spiritual pursuits; the kfatriya to soldiering and protection of the 
community, internal and external; the vaiiya to agriculture, industry and 
trade; and the iudra to the service of ail. But in critical times and in 
situations of extreme danger a strict adherence to the code was not ex¬ 
pected. *3 "Everyone ought to perform the one function in the community 
for which his nature best suited him. Well, that principle, or some form of 
it is justice,”'* 

Airama .—Another governing concept regulating social life is that of 
the air antas, stages of life, of which again four were recognized, viz. 
brahmaedrin (student), grhasiha (householder), vdnaprasiha (forest - 
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dweller), and samnyOisin (acetic). Here again departures from the norm 
were quite common in practice and at no time did the bulk of the com¬ 
munity follow the prescriptions relating to the two last stages, though 
the dlitc were ever ready to do so and earn the respect of the community 
by disinterested well-doing. 

Nothing can be farther from truth titan to represent Hindu society as 
world-negating or other-uor Id-minded, Every man is required to dis¬ 
charge the threefold debt (rna-lraya) with which he is bom before he 
thinks of release for himself. He must (i) educate himself properly 

to fulfil his obligations to the seers of the nice, ( 2 ) procreate children to 
repay his debt to his forefathers and (3) perform sacrifices according to 
his means to free himself from his debt to the gods, before thinking of 
renouncing the world. He must take to an ascetic life only after attaining 
satiety in the enjoyment of the good things of life,, after drinking life to 
the lees, as it were. 1 * From another point of view, K&ujfilya lays down a 
punishment for a person who turns ascetic without making adequate 
provision for the maintenance of his family. 16 The householder is the pivot 
of society and the support of all others: being as it were, the life-breath of 
the Biramas, that of the grhastha is the highest of them all He provides 
food for those who do not cook for themselves, viz. the students, ascetics 
and others. 1 ? The entertainment of guests is counted among the major 
duties of the householder, and he and his wife are to have their meal after 
all the others, including even their own servants, have been satisfied. 
Even a pseudo-religious foundation for the rule of hospitality is furnished 
by the suggestion that by the use of the quern p pestle and mortar and 
oilier appliances for preparing food they incur sins which they expiate 
by the performance of five great sacrifices {mahd-yajfiJtx) every day, among 
which entertainment of guests is counted as one [w-jwjfto)*** 

Marriage; Woman .—Both Manu and KauLilya describe the traditional 
eight forms of marriage, some of which hardly deserve the name. But 
their statement as well as all other knowri evidence leave no doubt that 
the normal form of marriage was a monogamous sacramental union be¬ 
tween a youth and a maiden of the same vanja. But prescriptions and laws 
avail only within limits in the sphere where the most powerful impulse of 
the race h active, and the facts of life were sought to be accommodated 
not only by the theory of mixed castes mentioned above, but by prescrip¬ 
tions relating to marriages among different varnps" and inheritance 
among children of such unions. Niyoga (levirate) is allowed by Kaulilya, 
but Mann mentions it obviously as a permissible practice, but then 
follows it up with a condemnation which some annotators explain as 
relating to the present age (kalj^yuga)* There is little doubt that there 
grew up a more puritanical attitude between the time when Kautilyft 
wrote and that when the Smrli w as finally redacted,"* 

Mann gives a high place to woman in social life and in the family 
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"Where women are honoured, there the gods are pleased; but where they 
are not honoured, no sacred rite yields rewards.” "In that family where 
the husband is pleased with his wife and the wife with her husband, 
happiness will assuredly be lasting."*' He is so keen on girls getting proper 
husbands that he goes so far as to say that when a suitable husband is not 
to be found, a girl might be kept in her father's house as a spinster to the 
end of her life rather than be given over to a man destitute of good quali¬ 
ties.* 4 Passages which admonish women to consult their male relatives 
in atl matters and warn men, particularly those, engaged in austerities, 1 ! 
against danger from them are no detractions from the robust outlook on 
women's part in family and social life that pervades the code. 

Slaws. _The Greek writers are positive that slavery was unknown in 

India in the Maury an epoch- The best way of understanding their state¬ 
ment is to suppose that slavery of the Greek type, ‘ chattel slavery,’ as it 
may In* called, w as unknown in India. But the ddsaa or servants were in a 
condition of semi-slavery though not without rights. Kautilya lays it 
down definitely that an Aiya could never be enslaved by another, and lays 
down punishments for the sale of Aryan children of all the four vnrttas. 
It is, however, open to an Aryan adult to accept voluntarily the condition 
of a ddsa to another to tide over an economic crisis, but then he could 
recover his freedom by repaying the debt or in other stipulated ways, 1 * 
Manu also makes the distinction between ddsaa who are purchased and 
those who are not, but in language that recalls Aristotle's views on men 
who are slaves by nature, Manu affirms that Sitdras were created by 
Brahma for the service of others. 1 * He mentions the different classes of 
, tiisas. There is a distinct worsening in the status of the last varqa from 
Kautilya to Manu. 

3, POLITY 

Though Kautilya devotes a section (Book XI) of his work to republican 
states (sffMgAas), he is no friend of the non-monarchical states and devotes 
less attention to a description of their working than to suggesting methods 
by which the prince might promote dissensions among them with a view 
to getting them under his power. The State of Kautilya and Manu was 
thus a monarchy, and Kautilya anticipates Louis XIV by several cen¬ 
turies and roundly affirms: The King is the state [rajd rdjyam).'-* 

Origin 0/ the Stole *—Kautilya makes only an oblique reference to the 
origin of the stale and records the tradition that men troubled by the 
fish-law (of the bigger fish eating up the smaller fry) agreed to set up 
Vaivasvata Manu as king who undertook their protection from injustice 
in return for a sixth part of the produce from land and a tithe of the 
returns of trade.*! Elsewhere he points out that in the absence of a king 
idandii-dhiwa) the strong devour the weak, whereas with his protection 
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the weak hold their own against the strong. 1 ® This view of the origin of 
the state comes dose to the contract theory as it was developed by 
Hobbes. But while Hobbes was free to press his theory to its logical con¬ 
clusion and advocate monarchical absolutism, the Indian milieu in which 
Kautiiya wrote was an effective bar against such a course on his part. 
Yet of all the Indian writers on polity, Kautiiya stands closest to Hobbes 
as he exalted royal power much more than any other author before or 
after him. 

Danda -Ta understand the full force of the term danda-dhara by which 
Kautiiya designates the king in the significant context cited above, we 
must turn to Manu.*? When the world was without a king it was much 
agitated with fear', and for its protection the lord Brahma created a king, 
says Manu, to protect the good and destroy the wicked. He follows this 
up with the statement that for the king's sake the Lord created His own 
son Danda, the protector of all creatures. Dapda is full of Brahma's 
glory [tsjasy, through fear of him all created beings observe the law of 
their nature; Dari da is leader and ruler, and surety for the four afrwnas 
observing their dhanrta ; he keeps awake while others are asleep, and is 
the embodiment of dharma. Properly directed by a wise king, danda 
pleases the subjects; it is by danga that gods and other superhumans 
contribute to the universal welfare. Danda declines to be a tool in the 
hands of an uncultured king (a-krtdtuuin) and turns against an unrighteous 
ruler, destroys him together with his kith and kin; and then everything 
and everybody would suffer not only within the kingdom but even the 
sages and gods in heaven. 

Danda is often translated as punishment; though this is indeed one of 
its meanings, it is inadequate in the present context where danda is seen 
to be the embodiment of the principle of universal law and order, the 
descendant of the Vedic rta. The common saying "the king makes the 
age” (rtijd kdlasya Adranam) is true in the sense that a righteous king 
aided by danda brings about universal prosperity and happiness, while a 
bad king fails in the task and brings ruin on himself and his kingdom. 
Such ideas were widespread in the ancient Aryan world. "When a blame¬ 
less king fears the gods and upholds right judgment," says Homer,?® 
then the dark earth yields wheat and barley, and the trees are laden with 
fruit; the young of his flocks are strong, and the sea gives abundance of 
fish"—statements which have many parallels in Indian literature. On this 
view the sovereign is not the king, but the law which is prior to him and 
which he has to follow himself and enforce justly upon others. Manu is not 
averse to contemplating the king punishing himself for mistakes much 
more heavily than his subjects.?' And his statement that danda ruins an 
unrighteous king and his family links up with the story found in the 
Mahdbhdrittd of the tyrannical rule of Vena which was put an end to by a 
revolt of Ids subjects ending in the killing of the tyrant- Such a mystic 
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doctrine which carried the seed of revolution had no appeal for Kautilya, 
the practical administrator and architect of empire; we hear nothing of it 
in the Arthorfastra, 

Though monarchy is a divinely ordained institution, the king himself is 
by no means a god. No Indian king ever called himself "Theos" or Epi- 
phanes,” and none was worshipped as a god in his life-time. It has been 
rightly pointed out 3 ’ that "in Asia there was UtUe soil for deification of 
rulers to germinate" and that this was a native product of Greece, evolved 
to meet "the need of finding a legal basis in a constitutional state for an 
extra-constitutional authority/' Mann, indeed, says, "Even an infant king 
must not be despised (from an idea) that he is a mere mortal, for he is a 
great deity in human form ,"33 But the verse occurs in the midst of the 
long passage which gives the basis for our commcutary in the last para¬ 
graph, and the context shows beyond a shadow of doubt that the state¬ 
ment is what Mi mariirale as call an artha-vdda meant only* to stress the 
necessity of upholding monarchy. 3 + 

Brahma and K?atra. —By the side of the ksatriya king stands the brdh- 
mava , primarily in the capacity of a priest or purohita (lit. placed fore¬ 
most), to advise and assist the king in his onerous tasks. Manu only 
repeats a well-established tradition harking back to the early Vtdic 
period when he says: "After creation Prajapatl made over the cattle to 
the tmiyas to the brahmans and to the king he entrusted all created 
beings." Again, "k§atra without brahma does not prosper, nor does 
brahma flourish without kfafra ; brahma and kyatra being closely united 
prosper in this world and the next."is A discerning critic of Hinduism has 
observed: "In politics the brahmans had the good sense to rule by serving, 
to be ministers and not kings. In theory and to a considerable extent in 
practice, the brahmans and their gods are not an impartum in imperio but 
an imperium super imperiuttt.fi In the ceremonial of royal consecration, 
the purohita commended the king to his subjects and excluded the brdh- 
mattas from that category saying: "Here is your king. O ye people; as for 
us brdhmartas, Soma is our king." There are some verses in Manu which 
cast on the brdhmatstas in particular the duty of restraining despotic kings; 
"When the Jt?atra becomes in any way overbearing towards brahma, 
brahma by itself shall duly restrain it; for the k$aira sprang from brahma 
anrf cannot prevail against its source any more than fire against water,H 
Though in Manu the office of the purohita has ceased to be important and 
he is no more than the priest of the royal family officiating in its domestic 
ritual t i s stress is laid on the need for the king consulting a wise hrdhmana 
minister of high character apart from the regular consultations with other 
ministers, particularly before reaching decisions on critical points of state 
policy involving questions of peace and war.j* Kautilya treats the office 
of the purohita as a key-post and lays down high qualifications of learning 
and character for its holder; having chosen a proper man for the post, the 
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king is to follow him as a pupil follows his teacher, a son his father, or a 
sonant his master. And he affirms: '‘The ftfa/rtf strengthened by the 
brdbnuw, purified by the counsel of ministers and following the precepts 
of the code {idstra) becomes invincible and attains success (even) without 
[the use of) arms!"i“ The constant co-operation based on mutual under¬ 
standing between brahma and k$atra—sacerdotium and imperium—is 
thus, according to Harm and KautHya, the true foundation of a pros¬ 
perous and successful state. 

Angus ,—The at'igas or prakflts (component elements} of a state are 
reckoned to be seven in number, Mann enumerates them as (l) the king 
(spimin), (a) the minister (amafya), (3) the capital (purti) , (4) the country 
(rasi’ra), (5} the treasury (&>$«}. (6) army [dayda) and (7) ally [suhrt or 
according to Kautilya mitra). The order in which they have been named 
is also the order of their importance. The State stands to suffer more by 
mishaps to earlier member; in the list than to the later ones. This does not , 
however, mean that in their normal functioning one is superior to the 
other; each is efficient in its own sphere and as in the triple staff of an 
ascetic no single part is less essential than another for the efficiency of the 
whole.+* Kautilya mentions the ahgas in nearly the same order as Manu, 
with the difference that he puts the country {janapada, Manu’s rdsira) 
before capital (durga for Manu’s pura). He cites the view of his preceptor 
that each preceding member in the enumeration is more vital and entitled 
to greater care in abnormal times than the succeeding members, and has 
an elaborate discussion of rival views on the relative importance of the 
different factors; he agrees with none of these scholastic and a priori 
considerations, and concludes on the common-sense note that the action 
to be taken in a crisis will have to be guided not by textbook rules but by 
the actual nature of the danger involved to any part or parts of the state 
and its probable effects on the rest.* 1 

The A'i«g.—The welfare of the state, it is well recognized, depends on 
the personal qualities and conduct of the king and elaborate prescriptions 
are laid down for his education and training before he is called to the 
throne, and for the manner in which he should, after accession, divide his 
time and attention between his personal affairs and public duties. Kau¬ 
tilya wants the king to think of the succession in good time; and has laid 
down elaborate rales for the selection and training of a suitable successor. 

Other elements .—The king should be ever active in the interests of his 
subjects and be accessible to them: he should promptly attend to urgent 
matters neglect of which may lead to complications. Exertion is the secret 
of success. ' The happiness of the subjects,’* says Kautilya, "is the happi¬ 
ness of the king; their welfare, his; his own pleasure is not his good, but 
the pleasure of his subjects is that/’« The king must appoint, says Mann, 
a council of seven or dght ministers of good family, learned, courageous 
and of established reputation for character and efficiency, to assist him in 
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the affairs of stated Kautilya has discussed in detail the principles of 
governance, selection of different ranks of ministers, the layout of the 
capital, the economic development of the country, principles of taxation 
and maintenance of the discipline and morale of the army. 

Inter-state to/arioiw.—The theory of inter-state relations both in Manu 
and Kautilya is dominated by the notion that he who could not be hammer 
will necessarily become the anvil. The ideal king is a vijigtfu, one desirous 
of fresh conquests. This certainly means enterprise and perhaps aggran¬ 
dizement, but not necessarily war which is recommended only as a last 
resort.*5 We have to pass by the elaborate and rather scholastic disquisi¬ 
tions, naturally more detailed in Kautilya than in Manu, on the Man&tJa 
or diplomatic circle, on the four-fold policy (upaya) and on the six-fold 
action {$udgunya). Kautilya distinguishes three kinds of conquerors—the 
rf/iarwa-iflyaviH—virtuous conqueror, who is content with the acknow¬ 
ledgment of lus suzerainty: the lebfia-vijayin, covetous conqueror, who 
seeks territory and wealth; and the a$nra-vijayin , the wicked conqueror, 
who wants to confiscate everything of the conquered ruler including his 
person, wife, and children and even puts him to death.4* He also suggests 
in detail the steps by which conquered territory is to Ije pacified and 
normal life restored in ltd? Manu, on the other hand, lays it down defi¬ 
nitely that when a conquest is over the normal life of the country should 
be restored to its status quo ante —its laws and customs, its religious and 
social institutions, even its ancient royal family,*® 

Administration .—In the sphere of internal administration Kautilya's 
work is unique. The Adhyak$a-pracara {Book II) with Us detailed descrip¬ 
tion of town-planning, fortification, and financial administration together 
with the duties of about thirty adhyak^as, heads of departments as we 
should call them now, is unique in ancient Indian political literature, and 
may well stand comparison with a modem manual of administration. 
Kautilya contemplates a vast bureaucracy, busying itself over the study, 
regulation, and control of the entire field of the nation's social and eco¬ 
nomic activities with a measure of centralization unknown in India again 
till we reach the period of British rule. The volume of authentic and up- 
to-date information at the disposal of the state regarding each city and 
village, the number of its inhabitants and their occupations, its resources 
in land, cattle, and so on, must have been very considerable if the precepts 
of Kautilya were followed, and there is little reason to doubt that they 
were followed in the Mauryan empire at least to the end of the reign of 
Aioka. The model for Kautilya in this respect was doubtless the Hellen¬ 
istic state which, in its turn, followed the practice of the Persian kings of 
the Achemenid line and their satraps. The Mauryan state thus departed 
from the usual rule of the Indian state of not interfering actively in the 
daily avocations of the people but limiting itself to the task of preventing 
hindrances to their lawful pursuits. 
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Justice. —In the administration of justice, Kautilya distinguishes two 
kinds of courts—the dhartnasthfya (Book III) for dealing with vyavahdra, 
civil litigation, considered usually under eighteen convenient heads, and 
the kjtiltikii-ktidhana (Book IV) for dealing with crimes against society in¬ 
cluding misconduct of officials in the discharge of their public duties. The 
former are the regular law-courts where all the regular forms of legal 
procedure were observed and justice was administered by royal officials 
assisted by the advice of brahmavtas versed in law. The latter were admin¬ 
istrative courts of a summary character which sought to remove the 
thorns (kaytaka) of society. Difficult cases were sometimes transferred to 
these courts from the regular ones. They employed spies and agents 
provocateurs for the detection of crimes and resorted to torture to extort 
confessions. The basis of distinction between the two sets of courts is 
nowhere stated in terms; but we may suppose that Kautilya created these 
new courts to meet the growing needs of an increasingly complex economy, 
to protect the state and people from the actions of anti-social persons, and 
to place an effective check on the administration of a mass of new regula¬ 
tions by a growing number of officials and thus secure reasonable efficiency 
in government and freedom from oppression and discrimination for the 
people. With Kautilya this new type of court figures as the key-stone of 
the elaborate system of bureaucracy he envisages. Of all other writers on 
polity. Menu stands closest to Kautilya in this respect, for though he 
does not mention the special courts, he deals with the kaufaka-iodhana at 
some length,w and his treatment of the subject bears dose resemblances 
to Kautilya's in its particular reference to spies, to misdeeds of officials, 
and to a large number of crimes and offences on the part of others very 
similar to those mentioned by Kautilya. 

In another important respect Kautilya figures as an innovator, and 
once again the source of his inspiration is to be sought in the Persian 
monarchy and the Hellenistic states which succeeded it. He says: “dharma, 
contract, custom, and royal decrees are the four legs of law (determinants 
of litigation). 0! these each later item is of superior validity to its prede¬ 
cessor." In the words that Rostovtzeff applies to the Hellenistic mon¬ 
archies: "it is evident that a royal law, order, or regulation, if it conflicted 
with other laws was always regarded as over-riding them and that the 
royal verdict in law-suits was final." With the solitary exception of 
Narada, the later law-books allowed this un-Indian exaltation of royal 
authority to fall into oblivion. The usual rule was that the king was 
bound by dharma, an elastic term which included revealed law, local and 
group custom, and every traditional practice—but not royal decrees, 
Manu enumerates the sources of dharma as the entire Veda, the tradition 
and conduct of those who know the Veda, and the customs of holy men, 
and finally, self-satisfaction,!* 
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4. ETHICS 

We may conclude with a sketch of the ethical outlook of Maim which 
has had an incalculable measure of influence on literature and on the 
conduct of men through the ages. The content of dhartna (the moral code) 
is not fixed once for all, but must be teamed in each generation from what 
is observed or allowed by learned men who are good and ever free from 
hatred and inordinate affection.? 1 Ten virtues are particularly commended 
to the brakntaya, viz. contentment, forgiveness, self-control, abstention 
from appropriating others’ property, purity, restraint of the senses, wis¬ 
dom, knowledge, truthfulness and abstention from anger. 5 1 A foolish and 
greedy brShvintMt is condemned in no uncertain terms and gifts to him 
deprecated as likely to hurt even the giver n Flesh-eating and drinking 
liquor are recognized as natural, but abstention from them is praised as 
very' meritorious; evidently this marks a transitional stage in the practice 
particularly of the brdhmawisM Anyone who would instruct others for 
their welfare must follow the rule of ahimsi (not causing pain) and use 
sweet and gentle speech towards them; the commentators take this to 
apply particularly to the relation between a teacher and his pupil.» 
Wealth, kinship, age, achievement and Learning are entitled to social 
respect in an increasing order; wealth, it will be noticed, gets the lowest 
place and learning the highest.?* Personal freedom is highly prized as the 
source of real happiness, and one is advised to undertake work that he 
can put through on his own and find satisfaction in doing so. Elsewhere, 
sendee is condemned as a dog's life, 57 Incredible as it may seem, Manu 
advocates full employment for the vaifya and iiidra for the sake of social 
peace.5 a Elsewhere, he permits a starving man to take lood from whatever 
he finds it, though not with a view to hoarding it, and roundly affirms that 
a man who takes wealth from the wicked and distributes it among the good 
and needy makes himself the means of redemption for both. - 1 There is no 
virtue higher than truth: truth purifies the mind and speaking the truth 
is nobler than silence. At the same time, "let one say what is true, let one 
say what is pleasing, let one utter nothing disagreeable, and let one utter 
no agreeable falsehood; that is the eternal law.''*° To lie in a court of law- 
in cases where it was a question of life or death was, however, considered 
venial,* 1 The rule of good conduct on all occasions was more binding on 
the higher classes than on the common folk and deviations from the right 
called for higher pains and penalties in their case, as their responsibility 
was in proportion to their status and knowledge,Confession and repen¬ 
tance are held to be of value in restoring one’s peace of mind and keeping 
one from repetition of the same errors, 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE VISNU AND THE 
BHAGAVATA PURANAS 

x, HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF PURANAS 

The Vtsyu-Puraya and the Bh&gavata are the two most important poetical 
works, representing a particular type of Sanskrit teligio-philosophicaJ 
literature, known as the Pur arias. The Purdy as together with the great Eptrs, 
the RSmAyana and the Mahabkdrata, played a unique role in the cultural 
amalgamation of the diverse races and tribes and clans and religious sects 
of ancient and mediaeval India and in the spiritualization of the outlook 
of all classes oflndiart people. Pargitar has rightly remarked that "taken 
r efle ctively, they (the Parfliias) may be described as a popular encyclo¬ 
paedia of ancient and mediaeval Hinduism, religious, philosophical, 
historical, personal, social, and political. 

The Purdnai do not identify themselves with any particular scholastic 
system of philosophy or any particular sectarian religion. They take 
their stand on the spiritual experiences of all Schools of saints of the 
highest order — of the seers of the Vedas and the Upanifads as well as the 
later saints of the jMna-mdrga (path of knowledge), the bhakli-mdrgtt 
(path of devotion), and the karma-vidrga (path of action)—and seek to 
represent and harmonize the views of non-dualism (a-dvaitd), dualism 
(rfrjj/.j), dualism-cum-non-dualism (dvaita-advaita). qualified non-dualism 
{vi&i$fddvaita) and even those of Samkhya and Yoga and NySya. 

A leaning towards bkakti (devotion) is, however, predominant in all the 
Purdy as, and this is very appealing to popular minds and hearts. Their 
interest lies more in inspiring the lives of men than in establishing any 
particular metaphysical views. 


2. PHILOSOPHY OF THE V1 5 N U-PU R A NA 

The Visnu-Purdya is an earlier and simpler work than the Bh&gavata. 
It has also a representative character. As Wintenritz says : " A more detailed 
sum mar v of the contents of this Purdna will best serve to give the reader 
an idea of the contents and significance of the Pur arias altogether.” 1 

The Vifttu-Purdm is presented in the form of a conversation between 
Maftreya and his teacher, Parasara, father of Vyasa. In reply to the 
disciple's question as to the ultimate truth about the origin, sustenance, 
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regulation and end of this phenomenal world [jagat), Paraiara makes the 
categorical assertion that ' the world originated from Vi^nu; it is in Him 
that the world exists as a harmonious system (sathstkiiatn); He is the sole 
sustainer and controller of the world, and in troth, the world is He."J 
This may be said to be the sum and substance of the Vi^nu-Puratta and 
in fact of all the Puraiuts. Vi gnu is evidently identical with the one non¬ 
dual absolute Spirit, that is spoken of as Brahman and Paramatman in 
the Upanifads and the Brahmaputra. ParaAara makes it clear in a hymn 
on Vi$mi. in which he describes Him as the one, infinite, eternal, changeless, 
perfect, all-pervading, all transcending supreme spirit (Paramatman)* and 
proclaims that Hiranyagarbha, Hari, Sariikara, Vasudeva, Tam, Aeyuta, 
Purusottama, Narnyana, Brahma, Siva, and all such significant divine 
names are applied to Him and Him alone .5 The mention of these names is 
probably intended to point out the essential unity of all the religious 
communities. Parasara suggests here and elsewhere that Veda-vadins, 
Vedanta-vadins, Yaisnavas. 'saivas, Faiicaratrins, Ekiintins, Bhagavatas, 
Pa&upatas, Yogins, Sabda-Brahma-vadins and all other sects really worship 
the same supreme Spirit, who is the absolute ground and lord and self 
of the universe, though in different names and forms, and that all exclusive¬ 
ness and sectarian bigotry and narrowness are born of ignorance. 

In order to explain the world-process, which is without beginning or 
end in time, but which passes through cycles after cycles {hutpax) of 
creation and development and dissolution, Paranara starts from the 
absolute spiritual monism of Vedanta, He says that the absolute Spirit, 
which is the sole ground of this world process, is in Itself above the highest 
concepts of the human understanding {parah par an dm param&h) without 
any form or colour or any other determinate characteristic, without any 
special predicate in terms of which It can be positively conceived, without 
any temporal qualities such as birth, growth, change, decay and de¬ 
struction, and nothing can be said of It except that It eternally exists . 11 
This is obviously the idea of nir-gutta Brahman and, according to Parasara, 
this is the ultimate nature of TTjww. Parasara goes on to say that it is this 
infinite, eternal, changeless, effortless, attributeless absolute Spirit, which 
manifests Itself in this world of finite temporal ever-changing contingent 
realities, which dwells everywhere in all the things of this world and in 
which everything dwells and which is therefore spoken of as Vasudeva 
by wise men—men having insight into the essential truth of this world.' 
Vasudeva eternally transcends the world and is eternally immanent in it. 
Though eternally one without a second. He also eternally manifests 
Himself as Purusa (the cosmic self as well as the individual selves), 
prad/ubta or prakrti (the undifferentiated primordial energy, the material 
cause of all differentiated subtle and gross existences), vyafda (the world of 
differentiated existences) and kala (time). The essential character of 
Vi§nu [Vi$noh paramam padam) is eternally above and unaffected by his 
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diversified manifestations in the forms of p\tr\t$a, pradkdna, vyakta and 
jhifij; hot all the same, such differentiated self-manifestations of Vi^rm 
are not unreal and they are the sources of the productions, harmonious 
operations, systematic changes, developments and destructions, etc., of 
all finite conditioned derivative realities constituting the world-order. 
The self-manifestations of Vi$nu in all these forms may be likened to 
the free, motiveless, joyful movements or self-expressions of a playful boy. 
This is what is called Liid-vdda, and it is accepted by all the Puranas* 
Paraiara, then, follows the Samkhya method in tracing the progressive 
evolution of the cosmic system and also its dissolution in course of time. 
He thus combines the dualism of the Samkhya with the monism of the 
Vedanta in explaining the world-order. He differs from the orthodox 
Samkhya in emphasizing the necessity of recognizing kata (time) as a 
dynamic determining factor in evolution and involution. 

Maitreya raises the most puzzling question—how is it possible for the 
indeterminate {nir-gutia) to become determinate (sa-gn«a), that is. how is It 
conceivable that the infinite eternal attributeless, changeless, effortless 
pure spirit. Brahman, is also the active creator, ruler and destroyer of 
this material world or manifests Itself in countless orders of finite changing 
relative phenomena? It is this question which has divided the Vedantists 
into a large number of Schools. Paraiara does not take the side of any 
School, for he holds that the question is above human understanding. He 
unhesitatingly answers that it is the unique inscrutable power inherent 
in the nature of the supreme Spirit which makes really possible w r hat 
appears to be logically impossible to our discursive knowledge ? His 
argument implied in his assertion is this: The powers inherent in the 
nature of things are always inscrutable. They can only be intuited or 
imagined in the light of the effects produced, without reference to which 
they cannot be said to have any powers at all. The absolute Spirit must 
also be conceived as possessing such a unique power as may adequately 
account for the origination, sustenance, regulation, destruction, etc,, of 
these existences, without in any way affecting the transcendent character 
of the Spirit. 

On account of this unique power. Brahman is, says ParJSara, eternally 
being as well as becoming (asti-jayate), one as well as many {ckdneka), 
unmanifested as well as manifested [vyakidvyakta}, attributeless as well 
as possessing infinite glorious attributes {n irgu tidtta ntaguna), inactive as 
well as ever-active (u i$-kriyei-satata-kriya ) and so on. This unique power 
of the supreme Spirit is spoken of as mdyd-iakti. Since tndyd has no 
separate existence from Brahman, the non-dual character of Brahman is 
in no way contradicted. But as the unique power of Brahman, Jttdyd, though 
non-different from Brahman, furnishes an adequate explanation for 
the cosmic order. This is the general Purdtitc conception of Reality. 

To satisfy the truth-seeker's hankering for more and more knowledge 
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about the divine order ol the world, Fara&ira explains in detail the 
Puranic ideas about the gradual expansion and diversification of inanimate 
nature, the evolution of the various species of sub-human creatures, the 
growth of the human race, the diffusion of intellectual, moral, social and 
spiritual culture in different sections of the race, the alternate rise and 
fall of the divine and the Satanic ((terra and asura) forces in the world, 
the reign of moral law (law of karmatt) in the cosmic system, Lhe occasional 
appearance of outstanding personalities (extraordinary saints and sages and 
heroes) in the human society, the special manifestations of divine power 
and wisdom and love in times of crisis in the world-order, and so on. All 
these dissertations revolve round the one central truth which is con¬ 
stantly'stressed, viz. that the supreme Spirit is at the origin, in all the 
steps as well as at the end of all these natural, historical, cultural, moral 
and spiritual processes in the wnrld-order, With the help of interesting 
illustrative anecdotes it is sought to be proved that in the world-scheme 
the moral law is superior to the physical law and that the law of love and 
compassion is superior even to thv moral law or the law of justice. Among 
the incarnations (mWmbs and avataros) K^na is represented as the most 
[jorfect self-expression of the supreme Spirit in human form and hence his 
life story is most elaborately described. 1 * 

This is in short the philosophy of the Vif^u-Purdm and it is repre¬ 
sentative of the spiritual outlook of the Pur mas in general. 


3. PHILOSOPHY OF THE BHAGAVATA 

Tin- metaphysical viewpoint of the BJsdgavata is the same as that of the 
l'i$ntt~Pur4w. The BMgaveta clearly states that "the ultimate Reality 
is one eternal non-dual consciousness (j&anam admyam ) and that it is 
the same one Spirit that is called Brahman, ParamStman and Bhagavat.' 1 
The Phagavata. like the Viinu-Purdna, accepts equally the nir-guna and 
the sa-gutia aspects of the supreme Spirit. In one famous £hka, Bhagavat 
thus reveals His true character to Brahma: "In the beginning (before 
My self-manifestation as the cosmic order) 1 alone existed in and by 
Myself and there was nothing other than Myself, whether in a manifested 
or in an unmanifested form. After the creation of diversities also I alone 
exist (because all these are My self-manifestations and nothing has exis¬ 
tence independent of and separate from Mine). After the destruction of 
all these diversities also I alone will exist (because all My temporal self- 
manifestations will be dissolved in time in Me).* 1 

Conceived in His all-transcending attributeless aspect, He is called 
Brahman: as the all-originating, all-sustaining, all-regulating dynamic self 
of the uni verse, He is called ParamSLman; but when He is conceived with 
atl His infinite glorious powers and attributes, manifested in relation to the 
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cosmic order. He is called—Bhagavat. It is as Bhagavat that He is the 
supreme object of admiration, reverence, devotion, meditation and love 
to all human beings, who axe His relatively self-determining, self-conscious 
intelligent, finite self-manifestations in His cosmic system. The Bhdgawta 
is specially interested in singing the various glories of Bhagavat displayed 
in relation to the various orders of His self-manifestations. His inconceiv¬ 
able power and wisdom and splendour are revealed in the order and 
harmony and complexity of the cosmic system; but His higher spiritual 
attributes such as love and compassion, beauty and sweetness, are 
specially revealed m relation to the higher orders of His self-manifesta¬ 
tions : the highest of all in relation to His highest order of devotees. 

The Bhdgavata follows the Vi$#u-Pur&tta in having resort* to the 
doctrine of Bhagavat’s mdyd for the reconciliation of all the apparent 
logical contradictions in His perfect spiritual nature hkagavato 

7tidyd yan-nyaycna vir\idhyaU)M 

Like the Vi^riu-Parana it also assimilates the Samkhya process of the 
evolution and involution of the cosmic order from and in prakrti with its 
own view of Bhagavat being the efficient as well as the material cause 
of all the diversities. It goes even one step farther inasmuch as it not 
only gives a consistent theistic interpretation of the Samkhya, but also 
accepts Kapila as one of the avatdras of Btiagavat and presents him as 
one of the greatest teachers of bkakti-yogay* (Sk, III. Chaps, XXV- 
XXIX), Moreover, nmyd being of the nature of a unique power of the 
supreme Spirit, the £akti-doc trine of the Saivaite Schools is also assimilated 
to it. Tlie law of harm an is subordinate to and one of the forms of operation 
of this unique inscrutable power. 

What is most interesting in the philosophy of the BMgavata is its 
most artistic attempt to assimilate the mdyd-docirinc of the Vedanta, the 
prakrtiiocirine of the Samkhya, the iakii-doctrint Of Saivaites and the 
karma-doctrine of the Mimarhsa and other Schools, into the P uranic- 
doctrine, of divine Hid (sportive self-expression of the supreme Spirit), 
The conception of Hid which is elaborated and illustrated throughout the 
entire book, implies a radical transformation of man's outlook cm all the 
phenomena of the world-order. The world-order is ultimately neither 
the product of a natural evolution out of some insentient primordial 
energyj nor an illusory appearance of an inert existence-consciousness 
through the inexplicable operation of nidyd, nor the product of any motive 
or desire or voluntary action or involuntary movement on the part of 
an active personality, nor the product of the kartnun of the individual 
spirits. The best way to understand the causal relation of this world 
system to Him is, according to the Bhdgavata, to conceive of it on the 
analogy of sport. Sport or play (when not contaminated by any ulterior 
motive or by any compulsion) h the free self-expression of the internal 
dynamic consciousness of joy and beauty and fullness of tile player. 
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This conception of play furnishes the nearest approach to the nature of 
the unique power (mdyd) of the supreme Spirit, The whole world-order is 
the play of the supreme Spirit (divine Rid )—the free unmotived self- 
expression in a spatio-temporal order of His supra-spatial, supra-temporal 
perfect self-enjoyment. 

Now this viewpoint of Rid, if comprehensively realized, turns the 
phenomenal universe with all its diversities into a beautiful and magni¬ 
ficent work of art. It is an embodiment of the perfect beauty and glory 
and joy of the divine nature. Brahman is truth and wisdom and goodness 
and beauty and bliss—-says the Upani$adk r$i. Everything in this world 
must therefore be a free, but unmotived, sportive self-expression of truth 
and wisdom, goodness and beauty, perfection and bliss. It is the Infinite 
and Eternal that plays everywhere as finite and transitory. The phenomena 
which appear to our imperfect understanding as untrue or unwise, evil 
or ugly, sources of bondage or suffering, have their proper places in this 
great work of art, contributing to the beauty of the whole system, and 
they also are the self-expressions of the perfect player. The ignorance 
and imperfect understanding apparently vicious tendencies, the rivalries 
and hatreds and hostilities, the oppressions and depressions prevailing 
in the human society, change their colours, when viewed as the 
sportive self-expressions of the supreme Spirit. An enlightened person who 
learns to look upon all things from the standpoint of the divine Rid, is 
not horrified by the actualities of the world, does not want to fly away 
from it, does not seek deliverance in losing himself in the differenceless 
unity of the supreme Spirit. He finds the supreme Spirit everywhere in 
the world, loves and embraces and courageously faces all the apparently 
repulsive things as the playful embodiments of his infinite eternal absolute 
beloved. He sees and loves and serves the supreme Spirit within himself as 
well as in all persons and animals and things and forces of the world, 

Lila-vdda is closely related to avaldm-vdda upon which the Bhiigavata 
lays great emphasis.'S A volar a literally means descent, coming dawn. The 
supreme Spirit, by virtue of his unique power, mdya, sportively descends 
from the plane of the absolute unity to the plane of the relative plurality, 
from the plane of infinity and eternity to the plane of time and space, from 
the plane of non-dual changeless existence-consciousness-bliss to the plane 
of the diversities of changing conscious and unconscious imperfect 
existences, without in any way losing Its transcendent essential character. 
While eternally enjoying the perfection of Its non-dual self in the supra- 
cosmtc plane. It gives expression to Its transcendent perfection quite 
freely in a cosmic system of time, space and relativity, enters into all the 
parts of this system as their true selves, and enjoys the infinite glories of 
Its nature in and through them. 

This conception of amUlm or the descent of the supreme Spirit into the 
plane of change, finitude and relativity is implied in the very idea of the 
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Spirit being the ground and self of the cosmic system and all the diversities 
within it, as revealed in the spiritual experiences of the seers of the 
Upanisads and the saints of all ages. The Bhdgamte has amplified and 
illustrated this conception. The first aiwAzra of Bhagavat is, the Bkdgavata 
says, Hi& appearance in the form of Punt$a or Person, the soul of the 
cosmos, the Spirit as immanent in the universe as a whole, 16 This purufa- 
vatura is identified with Naray&m (which term also means the self and 
support of all mras or finite beings, the cosmic sdf) and is regarded as 
the inexhaustible seed and refuge of all the various forms of av&tirasM 
From this point of view, all the diverse orders of beings in the world 
may in a general sense be spoken of as incarnations (avotarus) of the supreme 
Being, But the term avaidra is used ordinarily in a special sense. All the 
apparently finite beings of the universe are undoubtedly self-manifest a- 
lions of the supreme Spirit. To view them as essentially separate realities 
and different from the one absolute Spirit is avidyu or ignorance.* 8, But 
the may a of this absolute Spirit presents Its self-manifestations in various 
orders of relations to It, Many of Its self-manifestations are of such forms 
that the .spiritual character of the immanent Self is completely veiled in 
the in. They appear as purely material things or material forces, In the 
lowest species of living beings, the spiritual character of the self is only 
slightly unveiled in the form of an unconscious life-power. In the higher 
and higher orders of bungs the spiritual character of the Self is gradually 
more and more unveiled and appears as higher and higher forms of con¬ 
scious self-determining life Among all the cosmic sdf-mamfestatxons of the 
divine Spirit, the spiritual character is most unveiled in the human 
beings, in whom there is a display of relative freedom of thought and 
emotion and will, and there is a possibility of the realization of the Infinite 
and Eternal in the finite and temporal, of the spiritual in the material, 
of die bliss of perfect freedom in this world of bondage. The Bkagavata 
warmly commends the merits of human birth and tries to make men 
conscious of its infinite possibilities in all possible ways. The human life 
is eulogized as superior even to the lives of the heavenly beings, of the gods 
and goddesses. 1 ? In the human species again, the divine characteristics are 
more prominently displayed in the extraordinary lives of great saints and 
sages, great heroes and philanthropists (great jMnins, bhaktas, fwrmins, 
prmins ). These are spoken of as embodiments of vibhuiis (special glories) 
of the supreme Spirit. The Bkdgitvala teaches the truth-seekers to respect 
all orders of beings in this world as the manifestations or embodiments of 
the supreme Spirit 1 * But it seeks to draw their special attention to a 
special order of revelations of the supreme Spirit which occasionally appear 
in the world with special missions, particularly in the human society for 
the worldly good and spiritual enlightenment of Its creatures [bhiUdnarit 
k$emdya ca bftav&ya a*). 3 * He is believed to come down in times of crisis 
into His world with finite bodies, but with super-ordinary divine powers, 
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for some special actions which substantially contribute to the moral and 
spiritual delation of the world, particularly of the human society. Such 
special appearances {dvirbhdva) of Bhagavat in finite forms with super¬ 
human parts to play in the world are called avatdras in the restricted 
sense of the term. 

The question as to why the Lord should have to come down and take 
bodily forms for accomplishing any purpose which He might have done 
by a mere act of effortless will or even by a change in the constitution of 
the cosmic order is altogether irrelevant. He is not under any compulsion 
to adopt this course or that course for accomplishing anything. We might 
raise a similar fruitless question as to why the order of the world is what 
it is or why the eternally transcendent absolute Spirit should come down 
to the plane of space, time and relativity and manifest Itself as a compli¬ 
cated cosmic system at all. All this is Bhagavat’s play, all this is the 
free self-expression of His eternally self-enjoying spiritual nature. We 
have to study and reflect upon the diverse modes of His sportive self- 
expressions in the cosmic system with admiration, reverence and love, 
and not to raise irrelevant fruitless questions. 

Accepting what Bhagavat has said in the Gitd with regard to the 
purpose of His avatdra-Htd, the Bhdguvata adds that it is His love and 
compassion for His creatures [particularly His human manifestations) 
which brings Him down and makes Him assume bodily forms (particularly 
human}. In such forms He plays such roles as are very attractive to people's 
minds and hearts. Even by hearing descriptions of them people become 
devoted to Him. 41 In every action of His, there is the visible expression 
of His beauty and goodness, love and mercy, purity and playfulness. 
In Hb incarnation {avatdra-lild} He offers to His devotees visible demon¬ 
strations of the practicability of the cultivation of a state of consciousness, 
in which one may be divine and human at the same time, in which one 
may perform actions as finite beings without losing the bliss of perfection 
in the innermost experience, in which one may concern oneself with all 
the intricate affairs of the world and at the same time remain wholly 
unattached to them and enjoy everything as sweet play. Through the 
agency of Hb avatdras, the supreme Spirit humanizes Himself and comes 
very dose to the human minds and hearts, and thereby draws the human 
beings towards His divine character and seeks to divinize them. The gulf 
of difference between divinity and humanity is bridged over by avatdras. 
The spiritual self-fulfilment of men 1$ made very easy by this kind of 
divine play. 

The Bhdgavata says that avatdras arc countless; just as thousands and 
thousands of streams may flow out from an inexhaustible lake in different 
directions, so from Hari, the eternal source of all existences, innumerable 
avatar as descend into the earth. 1 ! Among the avatdras, however, the 
Bhdgavata recognizes differences on the ground of different degrees of 
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manifestations of divinity. Those in whom divinity is most brilliantly 
revealed are called purna-avataras ; those in whom it is revealed only in 
particular aspects are called. athia-avaUtras; those in whom it is still less 
manifested arc called kala-avaiaras. And so on. The Bhdgavata mentions a 
good many avataras. Mirada, Kapila, Dattatreya, Prthu (an ideal king), 
Vyasa, the Buddha, are, amongst others, included in the list. Of all the 
avaiarcts, Kf^na is regarded as the most perfect and he is spoken of as the 
supreme Spirit Itself— {Bhagavan svayam)** 

All through the book the Bhagavata tries to give the readers enlightening 
and charming ideas about the various glorious attributes and powers of 
the supreme Spirit as exhibited in relation to the different orders of 
phenomena in its cosmic play, such as elemental creation, multiplication 
of creatures, preservation of world order, development of species, dis¬ 
pensation of justice, cyclical changes in human history, lives of devotees 
and seekers of divine mercy, lives of heroes and saints, dissolution of 
the world in prakiya, emancipation from worldly bondage through spiritual 
enlightenment, and so on. Special aspects of the inscrutable power and 
glory of God are displayed in connection with special orders of phenomena. 
It is in the lives of the sincere and earnest seekers oljftdna, bhakti, mukli, 
and relief from distress that the supreme player displays Himself as the 
bestower of true knowledge, the bestower of love and sweetness, the 
bestower of tranquillity and bliss, the deliverer from bondage and misery; 
and it is in the experiences of such persons that Bhaga vat reveals Himself 
as infinitely merciful, infinitely loving, infinitely benevolent, infinitely 
good and beautiful. Enlightened men regard such moral, spiritual and 
aesthetic aspects of the divine nature as superior to His creators hip, 
rulers hip and destroyership of the world. The Bkdgsvata accordingly deals 
more elaborately with these higher expressions of the divine character. 

The life-story of Krsna constitutes the most vital part of this Purdna. 
The entire tenth Skandha, consisting of ninety chapters, is specially devoted 
to it. Many saintly philosophers have written commentaries exclusively 
on this part of the book. The narration is as poetically charming as 
philosophically illuminating. In depicting the life of Kr?na the Bhdgavatet 
does not deify an extraordinary human personality, but humanizes the 
supreme Spirit. It starts with the conception that Kr$na is the supreme 
Spirit Itself {Bhagavdn svdyam), and illustrates by reference to the events 
of His playful earthly career how divinity can be beautifully manifested 
in humanity. He plays excellently the parts of an infant, a child, a boy, 
a youth, a son, a playmate, a sentimental lover, a warrior, a controller 
of the forces of evil, an humbler of the Vedic deities, a politician, a social 
and rtJigious reformer, and what not? His limitations ate self-imposed, 
and He transcends them whenever He likes. The whole cosmic and supra- 
cosmic character of the supreme Spirit is visible in its life. 

As a mere infant sucking the mother's breast, K^ua playfully sucks out 
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the soul of Piitana, who came to kill Him in the guise of a mother. 
Frightened by His mother's chastisement. He opens His mouth and shows 
her the whole cosmic system within it; He shows the boundless space with 
all its contents within the small cavity of His mouth. As a boy He per¬ 
suades His father to revolt against the long-standing religious practice of 
Indra-yajfui, and when Indra comes to inflict punishment, He picks up 
the hill of Govardhanaon the tip of His little finger, puts it as an umbrella 
upon the heads of the inhabitants of Vmdavana and protects them from 
Indra's wrath. The law of gravity yields to His sportive will, and Indra, 
the great Vedie Deity, also bows down to this playful Human God. While 
playing with the simple bop and girls of Vmdavana, He devours the 
forest fire, which was about to bum them to ashes. Powerful demons 
appear now and then to create disturbances in His boyish games; and He 
Iritis them in various playful methods which only add to the pleasures of 
His playmates, 

All the superhuman powers and skills which are exhibited, are parts 
of His sweet play, self-expressions of His joyful spirit. Vrndavana, where 
He played His childlike as well as superhuman games, is depicted as a 
spiritual and a material world, both at the same time. 

The boys and girls of VfndSvana are depicted as the loving devotees 
of the highest order, who live lor Krsna, work for Krsna, yearn for 
eternal union with Kf$na, who have no concern with the superhuman or 
cosmic powers and actions of Krsna, but look upon Him as the eternally 
perfect embodiment of beauty and sweetness and love. The Bltdgavata 
shows that in relation to these devotees the most glorious attributes of 
the divine character are exhibited and that the kind of love which they 
cultivated towards Kr^na is superior in spiritual value even to the attain¬ 
ment of mukti through the realization of the identity of the individual 
self with the absolute Spirit. Eternal communion with the supreme Spirit 
through the most intense all-engrossing love is, according to the Bhagamta, 
the highest ideal of human life. Not only the mind and heart, but all the 
organs of the senses, all the limbs of the body, should be saturated with 
pure emotional love for the divine; the infinite beauty of the supreme 
Spirit should be experienced and enjoyed not only within the inner 
consciousness, but also in all the diverse expressions of His cosmic and 
supra-cosmic play, and the entire being of the devotee should thus become 
perfectly spiritual, loving and beautiful. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE CARVAKA PHILOSOPHY 

Introduction ,—Those who are under the notion that India is a land of 
spiritualism know her but partially. The materialist School of thought 
in India was as vigorous and comprehensive as materialistic philosophy 
in the modern world. Spiritualism was dominant in the thought of India 
but there were people in ancient India who held views against the existing 
beliefs and observances. These formed the system of thought which is 
popularly known as the Carvaka philosophy. 

The original works of the Carvaka School now lost to us. Some 
fragments of views and utterances which are lying scattered in different 
works of the Hindus, Buddhists and Jains form the basis of our know¬ 
ledge of the system. 

Matter as ultimate reality was first envisaged by Brhaspati Laukya or 
Brahma naspati of the Rg-Ytda, It will not be wrong to think that Indian m 
materialism in its primary stage was mingled with scepticism and agnos¬ 
ticism. Brhaspati gave it a distinct form. In the Rg-Vede, Brhaspati has 
been called Gatja-pati —the leader of a band of musicians. The Carvakas 
were Brhaspati’s followers who were also designated as Bar has pat vas or 
Lokayatikas. Brhaspati is now in oblivion bat the Carvakas are still 
remembered. 

Almost every period of Indian history has champions of the Carvaka 
view. The sage javali of the R&ttt&yaiia was a teacher of materialism. His 
advice to Rama is comparable with the Carvaka view. There is no being 
superior to an earthly monarch — is the view of the Carvakas. King Vena 
of the Hari-varhSa was an advocate of this view. He was anti-F^/c and 
marked by Vyisa as a non-religious person. The teachings of Ajita- 
keia-kambalin, who. according to the old Buddhistic and Jain works, was 
a contemporary' of Lord Buddha, resemble the teachings of the Carvaka 
School. Payasi. who was Apia's successor, championed Apia's view. 
Bhaguri, it is learnt from Patanjali, the author of the Mtthd-bha$ya, was 
a famous supporter of the Carvaka view. Purandara, who has been men¬ 
tioned by ^lintiraksitn in his Taitva-Saihgrahti , belonged to the cultured 
group of the Carvakas, He partially admitted inference as a means of 
right knowledge as it was useful in our daily life. Gunaratna, the com¬ 
mentator of Haribhadra Sun's -Sa d darstina sutnucca vu says that some 
Carvakas accept "ether” as an element. The theories of identification of 
"self" with the senses, vital power and lastly with mind have been, as 
mentioned by Sadaimnda in jiis Advaita-bttftnta-siddhi, introduced in the 
Carvaka philosophy by its later followers. Introduction of these new 
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doctrines in the system of materialism was necessitated by the opposi¬ 
tionists of y&hmankal Schools which revived during the post-Buddhistic 
period as powerful adversaries of the old heretics,, V atsyayanaj the author 
of the Katw-sutra, flourished probably in this period of materialism. 
Though he was not a materialist his doctrine of rational and scientific 
treatment of sensual pleasure everted much influence upon the cultured 

representatives of the Carvaka School. 

Theory 0 / Knowledge.—Ttiz philosophical system of the Caryakas 
stands upon their theory of knowledge, fhey maintain that perception is 
the only means of knowing the truth. That which is amenable to sense- 
perception is true; beyond perception everything is doubtful* Inference, 
they say; cannot be taken as a means to right knowledge, for inference 
involves universal relation which is never perceived^ By percep¬ 

tion we only know that this particular M A ,r is related to this particular 
"g 1 K With this particular knowledge how can we jump to the unknown 
and affirm a categorical universal proposition as "All'A's aiexdated to all 
■By F ? Such knowledge is, therefore, without evidence. Testimony is also 
unreliable, because the validity of testimony is to be ascertained by 
inference. Moreover, it is often found arbitrary and unreasonable. Even 
the Vedk testimony cannot be relied upon. The Vedas are full of ambi¬ 
guities, absurdities and contradictions. A certain line of action prescribed 
by one text is condemned by another. They speak of results that are 
never realized. 

But if inference is discarded totally, everyday life becomes stagnant. 
The cultured (su-Hk^iin) Carvakas therefore admitted inference as a 
means to knowledge, in so far as it refers to phenomena only. They 
divided inference into two classes-—one referring to the past and the other 
to the future. They accepted the first and rejected the second, and so also 
inference about what has never been perceived. Some were of opinion, that 
for practical purposes probable knowledge is sufficient. From smoke, we 
are aware of the probability of fire, and not its certainty* This is, however* 
enough for our daily life. 

Causality .—The Carvakas do not believe in the existence of any in¬ 
variable cause or product of an event. Mere perception of two things can¬ 
not establish a causal connection between theca* Wc see the two events—- 
fire and smoke How cau it be said that fire is the cause of smoke? Or* in 
other words, if there is smoke, fire is inevitable and unconditional, and it 
was so in the past when we were not bom and will be so when vve are dead. 
It is a case of inference and therefore must be ruled out as uncertain. In 
reply to the why of an event, the Carvakas assert that every occurence is 
spontaneous or accidental. The sharpness of thorns, variegated instincts 
of the birds and beasts, sweetness of sugar canes and bitterness of nimba 
tree are all accidental products or come up y spontaneously. These are not 
the creation of any supersensible being called God_ This vast universe is a 
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chance occurrence. It sprang from the fortuitous combination of ele¬ 
mentary particles of matter. This theory is called yadrcckd-vMa (the 
theory of accidental causation). The moderate Carvakas consider smbhava 
(nature) as the guiding principle behind all phenomena. Conception of a 
supernatural intelligent being as the supreme cause is, therefore, super¬ 
fluous. This theory is known as ” svabkava-vdia" or naturalism. 

Matter .—The Carvakas recognize only four kinds of primary elements, 
viz. earth, water, air and Are and these are eternal. The sage Kabandhi- 
Katyayana of the Pruitut-Uponi^sd held the same view. Ether (ir^iss) 
was "not accepted by the ancient Carvakas as an element because ether is 
imperceptible. All beings animate or inanimate are the products of these 
elementary principles of matter. That matter is the ultimate reality is 
implied from Birhaspati'sdictum—'‘Out of matter came forth life”—which 
probably is based upon the sceptical view of Para me s thin of the Rg-Veda. 

Crmsciouswss. —Consciousness is a quality of the body, it originates 
from material particles when they mysteriously combine and become 
transformed into a human organism. The Carvakas explain this mental 
phenomenon by a comparison with intoxication which arises from a 
mixture of certain ingredients which by themselves are not intoxicating. 
There is no spiritual entity called dfrnan (soul) as agent of all conscious 
experiences. The body itself is the soul. In the expression like "1 am lean,” 
“lam stout,” etc., certainly does not mean anything other than the 
body. With the dissolution of the body, consciousness disappears and each 
of its constituent elements is mingled with its kind leaving behind only 
ash es and dust. Transmigration of soul, retribution, etc., are, therefore, 
meaningless words. The doctrine of the origination of consciousness from 
material substance may also be found in the SrhiidHrmiyafut-l^ pnmsud and 
the theory of identification of the soul with the body has its parallel in 
the Indra-Virocana episode of the Cftdndogyn'Upnn^nd, 

As to the cause of consciousness three more views were propounded by 
the later followers of the system. In the first, agency was ascribed to the 
senses but for which no consciousness is possible. In the second, agency 
was ascribed to the vital power {prana}, ie. life, and in the third, mind 
(manas) was considered to be the agent of knowledge. But though life and 
mind were considered to be distinct from the body, their independent 
existence was not admitted. 

Religion .—The Carvaka theory of knowledge prepares the way for a 
new faith. Religion is based upon the supernatural which is an object of 
inference. Now- with the discarding of inference the supernatural also 
disappears. The various phenomena of the world are produced spon¬ 
taneously from the inherent natures of things and there is no supernatural 
creator—God. If them be a God, omniscient, omnipotent and compas¬ 
sionate, why does He not remove all doubts about His existence by speak¬ 
ing to His suppliants? God cannot be said to be the judge of our merits 
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and demerits, because otherwise He would be guilty of partiality and 
cruelty. If God visits us with the e\il consequence of our sins. He is our 
enemy. Therefore it is better not to have a God ihan to have a cruel one. 
There is no such God as the supreme author and governor of this world* 
but the only god is the earthly king., the ruler of a state, the arbiter of 
right and wrong in the society. 

Liberation *—.According to the orthodox Schools mok$a means either 
liberation of the soul from all fetters of earthly existence or a state free 
from pleasure and pain. But the Carvakas, positivists as they are, neither 
believe in soul as an entity different from the body, nor admit that human 
beings can attain a state free from pleasure and pain. By "moksa" (libera¬ 
tion) they mean either independence or unimpeded power or dissolution 
of the body. Heaven and hell, they think, were the inventions of some 
deceitful persons whose occupation consisted in making people believe in 
the supernatural and thereby earning their livelihood. There is no existence 
of any such place as heaven or hel! beyond this w orld. Pleasure is heaven. 
Pain is hell. Our religious ceremonies, our endeavour to propitiate the 
gods, to satisfy ihem by prayers and offerings for the attainment of 
heaven are all useless. Pleasure should be the only pursuit of man, 

T/u- Goal of L ifc .—The spiritualistic thinkers of India may be called 
pessimists in as much as they run after heaven or liberation and try to get 
rid of the sorrows and miseries of worldly life. But the materialists are 
always optimistic. They do not hold the view that this world is full of 
misery. They hold that pleasure in this world is the only thing which is 
true and good. The only reasonable end of man is enjoyment—gratifica¬ 
tion of his sense [kama evaiho. pum^Mhah), 

It is true that pleasure is never pure, never free from pain and there is 
sorrow everywhere—in kings' palaces and in beggars 1 huts. Still this 
world of ours is not full of misery. The amount of pleasure in this world is 
greater than that of pain. If it were not so, why do people so earnestly 
desire to live and become frightened at the very name of death? It is wise 
to enjoy the pleasure as far as we can and to avoid the pain which inevit¬ 
ably accompanies it. We should not forgo the chances of pleasure tor 
fear of the pain that may be found with it. Shall we not take fish because 
there are hones and scales? Should w r e refrain from plucking lotuses as 
there are thorns in them? Should we give up rice because of its husk? We 
should boldly face the world as it is p rejoice at the weal of our dear ones 
and weep at their woes. There is the laughing face of a son or a delightful 
daughter to impart to us celestial happiness, jusi as there is death or 
disease to overwhelm us with grief. If the presence of a beloved wife 
makes a heaven of this earth, it is but natural that her departure will 
leave us in misery, We cannot get rid of such sorrow even when we have 
no tie of affection in this world. The heart of a man who has none to call 
his own is also full of misery and dry as a desert. 
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It is also to be remembered that happiness is at its best when it is 
contrasted with misery; and hence suffering is not altogether an evil. If 
you are to enjoy your food well, suffer from hunger first. The more you 
suffer the agony of thirst, the greater will he your delight in drinking cold 
water. The same thing happens when two lovers meet after long separa¬ 
tion. Perpetual pleasure creates boredom. What pleases you now will be 
disgusting after constant use. Even palatable food cannot but bring 
satiety if we are to take it dally. So it is foolish to crave for perpetual 
pleasure. This life of ours is worth Living. One should live in pleasure as 
long as he lives. He should take butter (ghrta) even if he has to borrow it 
from others, for the body once gone never returns. 

It appears that the doctrines of this School have undergone some 
distortion at the hands of its critics and opponents. Some vulgar views 
have sometimes been attributed to Brhaspati. But it seems unlikely that 
a person who was otherwise held in high esteem should encourage any 
licentious conduct and anti-social behaviour. The accomplished followers 
of Brhaspati emphatically discouraged forceful adultery. They were quite 
alive to the need of social discipline. The title "Cana pati" (party leader) 
of Brhaspati, the Lokayata (prevalent among men) nomenclature of the 
system and the dictum — "bka-siddm bhavtd raja . . . HJ (the ruler of a state 
should be duly recognised by the people) testify to this view. The Car- 
vitkas were advocates of human equality. According to them, as the blood 
of the same red hue runs through the veins of a brdhnuuui as well as of a 
Candida, each is equally entitled to the opportunities of pleasure, the 
summnm b&ntm of life. 

Comparison with Epicurus and Aristippus .—It may be noted that the 
Epicurean philosophy has a close resemblance to the Carvaka system of 
thought. Both the systems agree in identifying "body'" with soul. Accord¬ 
ing to Epicurus soul is a corporeal substance, a compound of atoms of four 
different species distributed throughout the frame but more densely 
massed in the breast. The Carvakas say almost the same thing. The four 
elements of earth p air, fire and water are combined and transformed into 
the human body. 

Epicurus says with the Carvakas that all mental pleasures are derived 
from and related to the bodily pleasures of sense. The two Schools con¬ 
siderably agree agatn as to the end of life. According to Epicurus pleasure 
and pain are the sole motives of our actions. That pain must be avoided 
and pleasure pursued is a dictum as plainly evident as that fire is hot and 
ice cold. Every animal naturally and instinctively pursues pleasure and 
seeks to ward off pain. If all our striving, willing and acting thus relate to 
pleasure and pain, we may call pleasure the highest good and pain the 
worst evil. Here the Carvakas say the very same thing; Pleasure is the 
aim of life. Adversity is hell. The views of Aristippus of Cyrene have also 
a resemblance to the views of the Carvakas. According to Aristippus the 
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only good in life is the individual's own pleasure. Present enjoyment 
should never be sacrificed for the sake of future pleasures; for, what is 
future is always uncertain. The present is ours, Let us make the most of 
it. "Let us eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we may die." The 
CfiTVakas also maintain the same view, "A pigeon of today Is preferable 
to a peacock of tomorrow. M "Live happily as long as you live, take 
even by borrowing, the body once burnt never comes back." 1 We 
may also cite here a line from Omar Khayyam which agrees on thk 
point with the Carvaka ’view: "While you live drink! for once dead you 
never shall return/" (English version by Edward Fitzgerald.) 

Conclusion .—The voice of the Carvakas was the voice of revolt—of 
protest against the age-long superstitions and prejudices that had denied 
freedom of thought. It was an invitation for enjoying the beauties of life 
unperturbed by the ideas of heaven, hell and God. In the domain of 
philosophy, the questions and doubts raised by the C&rvakas set problems 
for all the other Schools, made them think more carefully and saved them 
from much of dogmatism. Every philosopher in India had to satisfy the 
Carvakas, before establishing his own view. Thus the contribution of this 
School to the development of Indian Philosophy is really very great. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE JAIN A PHILOSOPHY 

i. JAIN A HISTORY 

The Jai>m-Darsana t like other Indian systems, has a religious as well as 
a philosophical aspect. Ahimsa is the chief religious idea and ftmkdnta- 
vdda ^looking at reality from many points of view—constitutes the 
philosophical ideal. Ahimad does not mean merely a negative virtue of 
non-violence. It is based upon the positive quality of universal love which 
is the result of a recognition of kinship among all living beings. One who is 
actuated by this ideal cannot be indifferent to the suffering of others. 

Antiquity of " Ahimsa —An impartial study of Vtdit literature in Its 
various stages of development will reveal the fact that there have been 
two parallel developments of thought, one in conflict with the other. 
One emphasizes strictly the principles of ahimsa and the other the duties 
of sacrifice. It is surprising to note that the doctrine of ahimsa was often 
championed by the k$tilriyas or kings, while VedU rituals, including 
animal sacrifice „ were supported by brdhmana priests. An indication of 
this conflict between the priests and the princes is found in the mytho¬ 
logical story of the conflict between Visvamitra and Vasistha, 

R&ahha cttlL —According to the Jaina tradition of the twenty-four 
tlrthamkaras, the first was Rsabha who revealed the akimsd-dharma. The 
last of these was Mahlvira h who was an elder contemporary of the Buddha. 
It is now accepted that Jainism is older than Buddhism and that MaMvIra 
who lived from 599 b.c. to 327 e.c,, was not the founder of Jainism and 
that his predecessor Pari va who lived 230 years earlier was also an historical 
person, The ahimsa doctrine preached by Rsabha is possibly prior in time 
to the advent of the Aryans in India anti the prevalent culture of the 
period. 

2. METAPHYSICS 

Anskdnta-vdda. —Let us lum to the metaphysical aspect of Jainism. 
The Jaina philosophy claims to be anckdnia-vdda as distinguished from 
various other philosophical systems which are Schools of t m kdnfa-vdda r 
Jaina philosophy holds that the ultimate reality is complex in structure 
and must be examined from various points of view in order to comprehend 
its nature. No doubt, it is possible to attend to a particular aspect to the 
exclusion of other aspects for a definite purpose. This consideration of a 
characteristic reality in the abstract for a definite purpose may be useful 
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in its own way, but when pushed to the status uf philosophical importance, 
with no regard to the circumstances under which the point of view is 
adopted, will lead to philosophical error. To over-emphasize a particular 
characteristic and to make it the ultimate nature of reality is to have a 
partial and incomplete vision of reality. Such a partial and incomplete 
view of reality is condemned by the Jaina thinkers as an inadequate 
description of reality, since it emphasizes only one particular aspect 
ickdnta) to the exclusion of the other characteristics which are not to 
be altogether neglected. Such a one-sided view is, therefore, called ekanta- 
velda. For example, a particular School of thought may overemphasize 
the ultimate identity and unity of reality to the exclusion of other aspects. 
An opposite School of thought may emphasise change and may describe 
reality as a perpetual and incessant change and nothing more. Among 
the Indian systems, the Advaita-Vedanta School represents the former 
type inasmuch as it emphasizes the unity of Brahman and the Buddhist 
School of thought represents the latter inasmuch as it emphasizes the 
change alone and does not take into consideration the underlying identity. 
The former is called, by the Jamas, Brahma-ekanla-vada and the latter 
K$an ika-ehlnts-vada. 

In Greek thought also we have similar one-sided views. Parmenides 
maintained, for example, that the ultimate reality is altogether unchanging. 
Heraclitus, on the other hand, championed the opposite view that* the 
ultimate reality is perpetual flux and change. Both would be regarded by 
the Jainas as one-sided views {ekanta-vdda). 

The Jainas point out that over emphasis on one side or aspect of reality 
to the exclusion of other aspects is analogous to the attitude of the blind 
men in the fable each of whom described the shape of an elephant according 
to the part of the animal he touched. Hence we have to recognize the 
complex nature of the ultimate reality and try to describe it in its com¬ 
pleteness viewing it from many aspects (anekdnta). Such a philosophical 
attitude is called anekantu-vada. 

According to this view, reality is described to be permanence in the 
midst of change, identity in the midst of diversity and unity in the midst 
of multiplicity. The definition of reality according to the Jaina philosophy 
is that it is a combination of three-fold' nature; appearance, disappearance 
and permanence. Cmasvamin says; "Ulpada-vyaya-dhrattvya-lak^anam 
Ml"'— i-e. reality is characterized by origination, decay and permanence 
Every object in nature has this three fold aspect. It is most manifest 
in the organic world. The growth of a plant is a typical example of this 
three-fold nature. The tree begins its life in a seed. If the seed remains 
permanent as a seed and denes not change and decay, the plant will lose 
its vitality to grow and will soon become dead. But the plant must main¬ 
tain also the underlying identity throughout its process of growth A plant 
Rowing out of a margosa seed cannot in the middle of the process change 
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into a mango plant. Hence the underlying identity is the important aspect 
of any growing organism. Without this, growth will be an unintelligible 
and perplexing riddle in the world. We cannot be sure of the tree in our 
garden whether it will be a margosa tree or change into a mango tree 
overnight. Hence a faithful and natural description of reality must 
necessarily be taken into consideration of the three aspects of appearance, 
disappearance with a permanent underlying identity in the process. 
This comprehensive view of reality is analogous to the dialectical view of 
Hegel. Objects in concrete experience exhibit the three-fold nature of 
what Hegel called the dialectical principle: thesis, antithesis and synthesis 
—affirmation p negation and a comprehending unity, jaina thinkers 
noticed this important nature of reality long ago and emphasized its 
complex nature in the definition ol reality as a permanence in the midst 
of appearance and disappearance. 

Dravya [substance).—Dravya is an important concept in the Jaina 
philosophy. It denotes a substance. The siUm of Umasvamin— -gufja- 
parydyavai dravyam *—defines substance as that which possesses gu v as 
or qualities and parydyas or modes. Any real substance in the world 
must possess its own characteristic attributes and must be liable to modifi¬ 
cations. Attributes and modes are therefore inseparable from any sub¬ 
stance. We may speak of the qualities of a substance in the abstract. 
But in reality the qualities are inseparable from the substance to 
which they belong. Similarly we may speak of sutflfence in the abstract, 
but apart from its qualities there is no substance. Thus dravya apart 
from its gupas or gunas apart from their dmvya are mere intellectual 
abstractions. 

The modifications that dravya can undergo refer to the various shapes 
and forms into which the substance can be moulded either naturally or 
artificially, A living organism through its process of growth may undergo 
various changes, such as childhood, youth and old age. These changes 
are the natural modifications of a living organism. 

Such modifications may be effected in inorganic substances also 
artificially. Clay may be moulded by the potter Into various shapes and 
gold may be changed into various ornaments by the goldsmith. These are 
artificial modifications effected in the substance by artisans. The modi¬ 
fications whether natural or artificial are technically called parydyas by 
the Jaina thinkers. These changes or parydya s are changes in dravya or 
substance. The substance must exist in some form or other. If day is not 
shaped into various vessels by the potter it will remain as an amorphous 
mass of day. Similarly, gold before it is shaped into various ornaments will 
remain a shapeless nugget. While undergoing various modifications either 
natural or artificial the underlying substance remains identically the 
same. The substance is unchanging permanent identical existence. Its 
modifications axe changing. Impermanent, Dravya is, therefore, the 
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unchanging identity underlying the changes which are the inevitable 
manifestation of the underlying dravya. If we emphasize the permanence 
of a thing we attend to the underlying dravya or substance. When we 
emphasize the changing aspects or modes or parydyas we attend to the 
changes in the thing. These two cases of directing our attention to the 
object are technically called Dravyarthika-naya and Parydydrthika-naya 
—point of view of the substance and [wint of view of the modes. Every 
object when described from the underlying point of substance can be 
asserted to be permanent {nitya), and every object from the point of view* 
of modi heat ion may be asserted as changing {acuity a). The same thing 
therefore may be asserted either as permanent or changing according to 
the different points of view. 

The possibility of many standpoints .—This has led to the logical crux 
of Jaina philosophy— asti-ndsti-vdda, i,e. that we can have two contra¬ 
dictory propositions relating to the same object. This view has perplexed 
many a non-Jaina thinker in the history of Indian thought. Even such 
an eminent thinker as Samkara failed to realize the underlying implication 
of this logical principle. 

Asti-ndsti^vdda implies the predication of contradictory attributes of 
asii and « dsti —"is” and "is not" to the same reality. Jaina thinkers 
certainly did not make the statement that the same object can be de¬ 
scribed in terms of the two contradictory at tributes without any qualifi¬ 
cation. What tliis Jaina doctrine implies b- that you can describe an 
object from one point of view that It exists and from another point of view 
that it does not. It is certainly impossible to speak of the same thing 
from a single point of view that the object is both is and is not. Jaina 
thinkers take a practical point of view even in explaining intricate 
principles of metaphysics. Take the case of a piece of furniture. It may be 
made of ordinary jungle wood and it may be so painted as to appear as 
rosewood. Now, it is rosewood in point of appearance and it is not rose¬ 
wood in point of the underlying material. Thus two propositions, one 
affirmative and the other negative, are significantly asserted with reference 
to the same object and both the propositions are certainly valid. This 
point is explained by the Jaina thinkers in a technical way by reference 
to four aspects of a thing, its substance, place, lime and form. From the 
point of view of substance, a thing exists or is, in respect of its own sub¬ 
stance and is not in respect of other substances. The furniture, in the 
example cited tefore, is (exists as) jungle wood, but is not (does not 
exist as) rosewood. Similarly, in respect of place, a thing exists in its own 
place and It does not at the same time exist in any other place. While 
the cow* is in her shed, she is not in the field. Again in respect of time also 
a thingija in its own time and is not in another time, Socrates existed before 
Christ, &pt did not exist after Christ. Similarly, in respect of form also a 
thing, wliije existing in its own form, does not exist in another form, 
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Water below freezing-point exists as a solid, bat does not exist then as a 
liquid. 

These are the four points of view which form the foundation of this 
asti~ndsti-vdda r These are the ways in which an object may be affirmatively 
described from the point of view of its own substance, place, time and 
form, and ntgalivdy described from the standpoint of the substance, etc,, 
of another thing. When the matter is understood in this way, it is quiti: 
obvious why the affirmative proposition will be true and why the negative 
proposition also will be true with reference to the same object of reality. 
There is no chance of confusion here and there is no mysterious meta¬ 
physical maze to be unravelled. 

World of nature —Now let us attempt to describe the world of nature 
according to the Jaina thinkers. The Jaina philosophy maintains two 
classes of objects in the world of reality— cetafxa and a-ertana —conscious 
objects and non<onscious objects. These are otherwise called jtvas and 
a-jloas -— the living and the non-living or, in the language of modern 
science, organic and inorganic things. A-jivQ& or unconscious things are 
further divided into different groups. The most important of these is what 
is called pudgala dravya in the Jaina philosophy which exactly corresponds 
to matter in modem science, Like modem science the Jaina philosophy 
maintains that pudgakts or material objects are constituted by parapui#us 
or atoms. The atoms of different elements build up physical objects which 
are, therefore* aggregates [skandhas). The whole physical world is itself a 
maha-skandJuz, mighty aggregate. Pudgalas or material objects are per¬ 
ceived by the senses and have the sensory qualities as their attributes, such 
as colour, taste, smell, etc. Besides matter, the Jaina philosophy asserts 
also the reality of space or ilkdsa. Material objects without spatial 
accommodation would be unthinkable. Hence the Jaina thinkers postulate 
space as the necessary category in the external world. Space has not 
got the sense of qualities associated with matter. It has no colour, or 
taste, smell or contact. If is also unconscious. A portion of this space 
accommodates physical objects. This space is called mundane space 
(loka-iiMsa) and this has beyond it infinite space, where there is no 
physical object. 

Besides pudgala and aktisa, matter and space, the Jaina philosophy 
postulates two other dmvyas, dhamw and a-dhanm. These two words 
have technical and peculiar meanings in Jaina literatures These terms 
should not be confused with dharmo (virtue) and a-dharma (vice) of 
Indian ethics, Dharma and a-dkarma are here the principles of motion and 
rest respectively. These two pervade the whole of loha-nkMa* These are 
not perceived, but postulated for explaining the possibility of motion 
and rest perceived in the world. The Jaina thinkers maintain that since 
the physical world is constituted by atoms these material elements would 
get dispersed and distributed throughout the space, including the infinite 
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space beyond this world. On account of such dispersion of materials the 
world should disintegrate. But in fact it does not. So we must postulate 
some steadying principle helping to stabilize the materials of the world. 
This is called a-dharma. On the other hand, without some principle of 
motion the movements of the living and the non-living beings would 
remain inexplicable. So an opposite principle, helping things to move 
and progress, is also postulated. It is called dharma, The Jainas 
studied the laws of motion and are said to have anticipated some of 
Newton's laws,* 

Besides these four categories pudgala, akaia, dharma and a-dharma. 
Jaina philosophy maintains the reality of kola or time. Since Jaina thought 
maintains the reality of change and motion in the physical realm, and 
growth and development in the organic world, it insists on the reality of 
time, If time is dismissed as illusory, logically every change involving 
motion and growth must be equally illusory. This position is avoided by 
Jaina thought. Hence time is accepted as real. This kdla-dtatya is supposed 
to be constituted by atomic moments of time. The five non-living entities 
together with jivas constitute the whole world of reality. 

Jlvas or living beings .-— Jiva dravya or living being is one of the most 
important categories of reality as contrasted with non-living substances 
discussed above, Jiva is a conscious substance. According to the Jaina 
philosophy, jivas are of various hinds, but they are chiefly divided into 
two major groups, those still in bondage (s»m$<iriMS) and those that have 
been liberated {maklas). The former class of Jiving beings in the concrete 
world is subject to birth, growth, decay and death—which are the 
characteristics of this world. These fettered jivas are again divided into 
many groups. 

Confining ourselves to the human and sub-human beings of the 
middle world we find that the Jaina thinkers made an elaborate study of 
these living organisms. These are classified into various groups according 
to the number of sense organs present in the organism. The lowest of 
these organisms are plants which are endowed with one sense only, 
namely, touch. Plants and trees have got the sensory awareness of touch. 
All these are, therefore, called one-sensed {ekendriya). They are called 
static [sthavara) since they cannot move. 

Besides plants the Jaina philosophy recognizes the existence of micro¬ 
scopic organisms which are called suksma ekendriya jivas — microscopic 
single-sensed organisms. These subtle organisms are not ordinarily visible 
to the naked eye, but they are perceived by yogic consciousness. These 
microscopic organisms are generally found in earth, water, air and light. 
According to their place of residence these microscopic organisms are called 
dwellers in the earth, dwellers in water or air, etc. 

Next higher to these are organisms possessing two senses—touch and 
taste. This class is, therefore, called two-sensed [dvindriya). Beings with 
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two senses and above are capable of movement from one place to another. 
Hence they are called trasa-jlvas— moving organisms. Earthworm, cater¬ 
pillar, etc., come under this class. 

The next higher stage in the organic development is the appearance of 
three-sensed organisms —insects possessing touch, taste and smell These 
are called three-sensed (trindriya) , Next above comes the four-sensed 
(cafur-iwtnya), which possess besides touch, taste and smell, vision also. 
Above all these is the pakecniriya jivas —animals possessing five senses. 
These have in addition the sense of hearing. All higher animals come under 
this class. Above these come the human beings who besides possessing 
all these five senses have also the sixth sense mind [maitas). Ihcy are 
sometimes called six-sensed organisms. Five-sensed organisms with the 
additional attribute of mind form a class of beings which include besides 
human beings, dettas {gods) and tiara hi $ (inhabitants of hell). 

Kama Theory.—The doctrine of kartnan is elaborately worked out by 
the Jaina thinkers as an explanation of the worldly (sdmsarika) conditions 
of the jivas. According to the Jaina philosophy there are eight main 
types of karnan — jMn&varaniya [the karman that obscures knowledge); 
darsandvetraniya (the barman that obscures perception); mohamya- 
karman (that which creates delusion); vataniya-kurman (that causes 
feelings of pleasure, etc.); tuttna-karman [that which is responsible for 
the building up of body): anlardya-htrman (that which creates impedi¬ 
ments) ; goira-karman (that which determines the family into which a 
person is born), and lastly the dyttsya-kartnan (that which determines the 
duration of tire life of the individual). All living beings, whether human 
or sub-human, are subject to the determination of these different kinds 
of karman. The soul’s career in samsdra is thus accounted for by its 
association with kamuins. 

These barman* are generally of two kinds, dravya-kannan and bhd iw- 
karman. The former is constituted by materia! particles. The subtle 
material particles form the nucleus of the karmic body associated with the 
soul. Around this subtle body the grosser material body is built up. by 
nutrition from the environment. The term bhdva-kannan refers to the 
impure psychic dispositions. It is the presence of this that is mainly 
responsible for attracting the material karmic particles to the soul. The 
impure psychic disposition creates the necessary condition for building 
up the body, out of material [dravya) particles. This dravya-karman in 
its turn influences the psychic disposition. Dravya-karman being material 
and bhdva-karman being the psychic disposition, a sort of psycho-physical 
parallelism is maintained between the two. One causes changes in the 
other without there, being any direct interaction between each other. 
Material changes must be attributed to material antecedent , and similarly 
psychic changes must be attributed to antecedent psychic conditions. 
The attempt to get rid of this association, with material body, subtle and 
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gross, has to be secured by curing the impure psychic disposition in its own 
consciousness. A course of yoga or iapas is prescribed for this purpose. 

Greatness of human life .—Even gods cannot directly attain liberation. 
They must be bora here as human beings before they can hope to get 
salvation. Man seems to be the way-in for mok$a ; for he alone is capable 
of performing yoga which is the necessary condition for the breaking up 
of all the shackles of bondage before obtaining spiritual freedom. 'Thus 
man is given the place of importance which is denied even to gods. Man 
in this world is considered a very lucky being because he is proximate to 
the ultimate goal of life. In this respect Jaina thought places man on the 
highest pedestal among the souls in bondage. This attitude differentiates 
Jaina thought from most of the Vedic Schools which recognize the 
superiority of gods to men. 

The human soul, by its practice of penance (lafas), is able to climb 
up to different stages, step by step, becoming purer and purer at every 
stage till it reaches spiritual glory and perfection from which there is no 
coming back. This process of yaga bads to spiritual isolation from the 
disturbing environment and material conditions leaving the soul in its 
pristine purity. Thus it shines forthwith in all its glory- just like the sun 
when the obstructive clouds get dispersed and disappear. Each individual 
is the architect of his own spiritual greatness and can be free from bondage, 
the conditions of birth, growth, decay and death. The stage of perfection 
is associated with infinite knowledge, infinite faith, infinite power and 
infinite bliss, which are the intrinsic characteristics of the perfected soul. 
It is similar to perfection as conceived by the Vedanta. 


3. THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

The sources of knowledge (pramdrns ).—According to Jaina thought 
there arc various sources of knowledge.! These are ntati, ilrttiti, avadhi 
and mtinak-paryaya and lastly kevala. These are respectively, knowledge 
through sense perception, Scriptures, clairvoyance, telepathy and lastly 
perfect omniscience or knowledge par excellence. The other systems consider 
sense perception as direct knowledge. But the Jamas define direct know¬ 
ledge as the direct perception of the soul without any intermediary. 
Accordingly the first two kinds of knowledge, malt and s'rula, sense 
perception and knowledge by Scriptures, are considered indirect (p*rok$a) 
by the Jaina thinkers, since this kind of knowledge is obtained through 
the medium of the sense organs or books. The other three therefore come 
under the class of immediate {pratyakfa) knowledge. Of these avadki- 
fiidna exactly corresponds to what modern psychology- calls clairvoyance. 
Clairvoyant capacity enables a person to have vision of object or events 
in distant places or in distant times. The description given of avadhi-jsitina 
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by the Jaiim thinkers exactly corresponds to the psychological activity 
associated with clairvoyance. Some may have the capacity congenitally 
bom with them. Others may have this capacity acquired by psychological 
development. Just as sense perception is liable to be frustrated by illusions, 
so ovadhi-jndna also has the chance of becoming erroneous. 

The next extra-perceptual knowledge is called vtanak-parydya, which 
exactly corresponds to telepathy of modem psychology, A person equipped 
with telepathic capacity is able to have a knowledge of the ideas and 
thoughts present in another's mind. Avadhi is concerned with sense 
objects in distant place and time whereas maiuih-parydya gives an insight 
to the psychic events taking place in another's mind. This telepathic 
know ledge is acquired through the practice of yoga or tapas. It requires 
a rigorous discipline and concentration. 

The last, kev&Ia-jMna, or knowledge par excellence, is attained by a 
perfect soul when it achieves complete self-realization, and frees itself 
from the bondage of kartm a« T This kcvala-jMna is said to be infinite in 
nature. It is co-extensive with reality. There is no difference of time such 
as past, present and future in the case of kcvala-pidmi since it is able tu 
comprehend reality in its completeness and infinity. 

Relation of knowledge to objects . — The Jain a epistemology maintains 
that knowledge and the object of knowledge are distinct from each other. 
In this respect the Jainas differ from the subjective idealists who maintain 
that the object of knowledge is a creation of the mind. According to the 
Jalnas the distinction between thinking things and non-thinking things 
(cetana and a-cetana) is fundamental. They consistently maintain the 
view* that the physical object in the external world is independent of 
knowledge and cannot be created by the knowing mind. 

Consciousness fjfidna) according to the Jaina philosophy illuminates 
the external objects which are independent and not changed by the 
process of knowledge. Objects of knowledge may also be psychical facts. 
Knowledge related to psychical facts is practically the relation between 
the process of thought and physical events which are identical in nature 
with the process of knowing. Even here the facts In consciousness revealed 
by knowledge are considered independent of the process of knowing, or 
otherwise the knowledge so obtained will become illusory and unreal, 
J ft a rut is self-luminous inasmuch as it reveals itself just as if i H um i na tes 
the external objects. 


4. JAINA ETHICS — MOKSA-MARGA 

Jainism hi common with other Indian systems prescribes a path to 
salvation or (tnok$a-tnarga)* Umlsvamin says: 4l Sa$nyag-dariajia-jfidna- 
edritrani mok^a-mdrgdh /' 1 —Right faith, right knowledge and right conduct 
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—these three together constitute the path of salvation This sntra of 
Umasv£min describes in a nutshell the Jaina conception of mokfa-marga. 
This consists of three distinct elements, right faith, as contrasted with 
false faith, right knowledge as contrasted with erroneous knowledge and 
right conduct as contrasted with wrong conduct. Some of the Indian 
systems emphasize any one of these conditions as necessary for salvation. 
Some emphasize faith or ihahtit if that is present the devotee is sure of 
salvation. Some prescribe knowledge or jftana\ if a person knows the true 
nature of things then he will realize his own pure self. This realization is 
considered to be the ultimate goal of life or salvation. Some others empha¬ 
size right conduct. All these are considered to lx; partial descriptions of 
the path to liberation, according to Jaina conception, All the three must 
necessarily be combined in the life of an individual if he wants liberation. 
Each one is necessary no doubt, but by itself incomplete and insufficient. 

Generally the analogy of a sick patient is given for explaining the 
necessity of the three-fold discipline. A person suffering from some kind of 
illness and desiring to be cured must possess implicit confidence in the 
doctor, he must know the nature of the medicine prescribed and lastly 
he must actually take the medicine according to instructions. The three 
elements, right faith, right knowledge and right conduct must be cultivated 
together to ensure success. Collectively, they are called the threefold jewel 
( ratna-traya). It is important to notice that right faith (satnyag-dariana) 
is conceived, not as blind faith, but, rational and judicious faith in the 
right type of teacher and teachings. The Jamas, therefore, insist that right 
faith can be attained only if three kinds of superstitious beliefs are dis¬ 
carded. These are: the belief of the common people {loka-vindd) that 
bathe in certain rivers, going round certain trees, etc., purify a man, the 
belief in gods (deva-mndd) and worshipping them for getting rid of diseases, 
etc., and lastly the belief in impostors {pdsatidli-mudd) and accepting them 
as religious teachers. 

In this respect it is clear that the jaina thinkers adopt a rational 
attitude. With spiritual progress there comes a stage when the person 
realizes that right faith, knowledge and conduct are but the intrinsic 
attributes of his own pure nature. Perfect realization itself would imply 
unwavering faith in one's own purity, uninterrupted brilliance of one’s 
own knowledge and finally uncomipt purity of one's own activity. When 
the self is able to realize its own intrinsic purity and perfection it becomes 
paramdtman the supreme spiritual being which is the goal of religious 
life. Thus every soul can attain godhead when it is perfect. The Jainas do 
not believe in one ever-perfect being like the God of other religions. 

The jive great VOWS .—For the perfection of right-conduct [santyak- 
edritra), five kinds of vows are recommended: non-violence {(thimsd), 
truthfulness (sofya), non-stealing (a-stcya), abstention from sensuality 
ibroJmacarya), and from greed (a-parigrdha). The practice of ahimsa is 
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based on love and kindness to all living beings. It involves the activities of 
mind, speech, and body. We should avoid causing injury to other beings 
actually through the bodily activity, through speech and through mind. 
Mere thought of injury is as siniul as the actual act of causing injury. It 
is not merely avoiding injury to life in mind, speech and body, that is 
insisted on by the Jaina moralists. They also insist on avoiding injury- 
through indirect method. Thus, three forms of activity (ftrUi, kdrita and 
unumtttn) —directly doing the act, indirectly causing it to be done through 
another agent and permitting evil conduct in others; should be avoided 
if the principle of akimsa is to be strictly observed. The point to la* 
noted here is that mere thought of evil is as bad as action resulting 
in injury. This is the highest ethical teaching similar to the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

Truthfulness (safyff) is conceived by the Jainas as speaking what is 
not only true but also pleasant and wholesome. All nthcr principles are 
based upon ahitiisa by the Jainas. If by speaking the truth you would 
cause the loss of life in another individual, man or animal, such true 
speaking [s to be condemned. Hence the principle of satya should be 
adopted only if it is consistent with the principle of ahimsa. 

Non-stealing (a-sfeya) consists in not taking another's property without 
his consent. Though it is called non-stealing, it includes many things. 
The using of false weights and measures by a trader is given as an illus¬ 
tration of the violation of the principle. Conversely, when you are pur¬ 
chasing things from an innocent person. if you dupe him by using false 
weights and measures to get his article, that also will be stealing. Acquiring 
property and wealth by unjust means or immoral methods would also 
come under the violation of the principle of a-steya. 

The vow of brahmacarya chiefly consists in abstaining from sexual 
indulgence, But some Jaina moralists mean by it desisting from all kinds 
of sensuous gratifications. 

The last vow, a-porigraha, literally means not taking or possessing, 
that is, giving up greed. According to the Jaina thinkers, this ethical rule 
has two forms, a lenient one for the householder and a stricter one for 
the homeless ascetics. 

The five great vows are prescribed for both. In the case of the house¬ 
holder [who is called irdvaka or listener), the five principles are enjoined 
with limitation. He is to observe these things as far as possible. For 
example, a householder who has to engage himself in agriculture cannot 
observe, without serious dislocation of society, the principle of ahimsa 
in the case of plants, the one-sensed immobile beings. So the householder 
is asked to observe ahimsd only in the case of the organisms above the 
plant world and which are capable of moving about. But in the case of 
the homeless ascetics this principle is imposed absolutely. He cannot cause 
injury to any living being whatever. Thus good couduct for ascetics 
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(yaii-dkarma) implies the unconditional and absolute observance of these 
five principles. 

In the case of for the householder it implies strictly 

monogamous life (eka-ddra-itrata ). He should not have any kind of sexual 
relation except with bis own wife. But for the monk it implies absolute 
abstinence from sex life. He must observe the principle through the three 
ways, thought, word and deed (manas r t mcam and kayo). Similarly in the 
case of the vow of a-parigmka the principle should be observed uncon¬ 
ditionally and absolutely by the ascetics. He cannot have anything as 
his own. He is to relinquish all his personal property, even ornaments and 
clothes, entirely depending upon the householder for occasional feeding. 
The homeless holy saint is expected to concentrate his thought upon his 
own self and perform yoga. Even his own body is to be used as an instru¬ 
ment for spiritual progress. The ascetic gives up all family ties and attach¬ 
ment. The whole world becomes his family, all living creatures, men and 
animals have claim over his affection. There is nothing alien to him in 
the world. All are his kindred and every being is to be loved and sympa¬ 
thised by him. Thus while engaging himself in spiritual development he 
renders social service to t he rest who may be in need of help and guidance. 
The cultural development of the society as a whole is looked after by these 
ascetics {irafnanas) who are maintained by the householder, 

Jaina ethical code does not prescribe duties according to caste. All men 
are equal in birth and every one is entitled to be either a householder or 
an ascetic according to his capacity and taste. According to his choice 
he must observe the ethical code prescribed for his status and society. 

The Jaina conception of the vow of non-possession also needs special 
attention here. In recent years the world has witnessed two great wars 
caused chiefly by economic maladjustment. The Jaina thinkers would 
seem to have foreseen such economic trouble in society and hence they 
insisted on the principle of limited possession [parimita parigraha) as an 
essential principle to be observed by all householders. If each householder 
according to his own position voluntarily limits his property to a certain 
quantity and offers whatever accrues beyond that to society as a whole 
there will be no conflict between capitalists and labourers, the rich and 
the poor. Such an economic adjustment should he possible all over the 
world, for otherwise economic conflict will perpetually cause political and 
military conflicts. This will lead to the destruction of human civilization. 
The future peace and happiness of humanity lies in a more ethical re¬ 
adjustment of economic conditions. 

Before concluding, a word may be said about the spiritual value of Jaina 
religion, From the previous account it is dear that this religion lays special 
emphasis on ahimsa and safya. Jaina literature is full of illustrations of 
the conduct of the Jama holy saints in the midst of sufferings, Victory 
over suffering ( upasarga-jaya) is the main characteristic of Jaina ascetics. 
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Whenever faced with opposition* whenever opponents threaten with 
cruelty and persecution, Joina saints will not get perturbed, but will 
merely smile at the ignorance of the opponent and pity him. This calm 
attitude presupposes an extraordinary courage and peace of mind which 
can be born only of spiritual integrity and strength. It is this strength 
ol the spiritual power of the self that was recognized by Gandhiji in his 
political struggle against odds. Both in South Africa and in India he 
successfully made use of this spiritual weapon against the political 
opponents who were equipped with ordinary w eapons of destruction and 
suppression. Thus Gandhiji has raised ahimsd and satya to universal 
importance. His socio-political experiments proved beyond doubt the 
value of this spiritual pow + er. Equipped with this weapon of bhimsa and 
$afydgraha one can overcome any amount of opposition depending upon 
brutal force. \Miile he was alive Gandhiji dreamed of offering this spiritual 
weapon to the world at large—a world* disturbed by mutual suspicion* 
always ready for warfare. He thought that this spiritual ideal would be 
able to serve as a cure for the various ills that afflicted the world at large. 
Let us hope that his spirit will ultimately prevail and convert the world 
of warring classes and nations into a world of peace and harmony where 
all can live in happiness* without distinctions of race* religion and 
nationality. 


NOTES 

i. Tattvdrtkddh igatna-suir^ by Um5^v3jnm. 

3 . ibid. 

3, cl. " DharmSdayah samjtldh $3*wyikdh" — TattvaTthardja-vdrttika, 

4. vide Stevenson, The Heart pf Jainism, p. roG. 

5. vidr Tattiarthadhigamn-Sutra, tfy&yiSvatdra and fatf-dariana-samucetiya. 

6, TaHvtirthddh igama ■ s&tra. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

A. EARLY BUDDHISM 

THE CULTURAL CONDITION OF THE BUDDHA'S 

TIME 

Tut Buddha was bom in. the sixth century B.c. It was an age of spiritual 
restlessness and society was moving away fast from its old religious 
moorings. The Vedic sacrifices demanded a strict conformity to the letters 
of the law more than the observance of the spirit of worship. Obedience 
to the Scriptures usurped the place of devotion to the gods. The whole 
sacrificial cult became complicated, costly and uncertain of results owing 
to the possibility of formal lapses during the performance of a rite and 
naturally became the monopoly of those who could remember the minutiae 
of each type of sacrifice and recite the mantras faultlessly. Sacrificial 
cruelty continued unabated and the rise of princely patrons possibly 
favoured the development of priestly greed to some extent. 

The factors that acted adversely to the interest of an elaborate theology, 
complicated rituals and priestly ascendancy are the philosophical specu¬ 
lations that tended to introduce monotheistic and monistic thought, the 
development of the practice of retirement to the forest towards the end 
of one 's life to meditate on and approach the divine without the aid of 
costly material sacrifices, and the increased emphasis on self-knowledge, 
meditation and morality as the indispensable conditions of spiritual 
progress. A reorientation of the faith was necessitated probably by the 
impact of .Sumero-Dra vidian culture of the Indus Valley and the need 
of cultural Expansion beyond the early frontiers of Aryan domination 
towards the East and the South where tribes of the hill and the forest 
lived and alternately opposed the extension of Aryan influence and 
imitated Aryan ways of thought and worship. At this distance of time it 
is not possible to be positive about Aryan indebtedness to these earlier 
cultures of the land. It has been conjectured that yagic meditation, 
ascetic habit and belief in transmigration may have come from non-Aryan 
sources as well as the development of the Siva and, later, of the Sakti 
cult. The knowledge of Vedic theories and practices, as is to be found in 
early Buddhistic literature, does not include detailed information on 
technical matters and may well have been gathered by an intelligent 
observation of popular beliefs and religious rites. The attitude of literary 
Buddhism towards Vedieisn » was generally one of ridicule. Criticism of 
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Vtdic practices had started earlier; in fact, for even the Upani&uh 
belittled the efficacy of sacrificial rites and laid emphasis on knowledge of 
Reality as the best path of attaining a blessed hereafter—a hereafter not 
patterned after the pleasant heavenly abode of the sacrifidally correct 
but regarded as a painless state of existence, a spiritual calm variously 
conceived but unanimously considered to he a result of strenuous moral 
endeavour and transcendence of the turmoils of sensuous life with its 
attractions and repulsions and tenacious dinging to the transitory things 
of the world. 


MAGADHA, THE CENTRE OF THOUGHT 
FERMENT 

This changed attitude was probably most accentuated in the region 
in which the Buddha and Mahavfra lived, taught and died. It is not a mere 
accident that the conn of Magadha should be the hospitable home of 
Upanisadic speculations about the nature of Brahman and their generally 
adverse attitude towards the cult of sacrifice (kanna-]i&n$a) m In fact, the 
dissenters were very many and of diverse sorts, if the Brakmajdla^uUu 
Is to be our guide. Apart from the six main heretical teachers (fTWAiftas) 
from the Buddhist viewpoint, of whom Purana-Kassapa, Makkhali- 
Gosala, Aj it a-kesa- ka mbalio, Pakudha-Kacciyajia, Nigantha-Kfataputta 
and Sahjaya-Belatthaputta, there were many others who were trying to 
find out a new approach to social, religious and philosophical problems, 
to disseminate their views far and wide by wandering from place to place 
and thereby to spread the contagion of doubt, disbelief and defection. 
The wanderers {parivrdjakas) cultivated detachment in worMly matters, 
but the more ambitious of them seem to have been critical of one another's 
teachings and practices and made a bid for the leadership of men who had 
weighed or were tugging at the sheet anchor of their ancestral faith. True, 
the older methods of austerity (j hip&s) and fire-sacrifice (yajfui) had still a 
large following, but it is likely that these were being gradually outmoded 
as urban civilization began to spread and a new class-consciousness began 
to question the hrahmanie monopoly in spiritual matters by challenging 
the system of worship in which the hrdhmaim s were indispensable. 
Naturally, persons and places that were less privileged in the realm of 
the old spirituality were the first to show signs of rebellion, and the 
hinterland of Aryan dom, which was destined to be the field of the mis¬ 
sionary activity of Mahavira and the Buddha, seethed with spiritual dis¬ 
contents of diverse types. 

The new F wanderers, who belonged to all castes mostly passed into 
homeless state before paying the traditional debts to the gods, the sages 
and the ancestors. What they aimed at was sdf-culture iinder the tutelage 
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of a preceptor, who practically supplanted the gods; the method they 
adopted was developing a philosophy of their own regarding man, his 
duties and his destiny. 


THE BUDDHA'S QUEST OF TRUTH 

It is this brotherhood of monks that the Buddha joined after the Great 
Renunciation, and like many others he sought at first a teacher under 
whom he could practise meditation. After accustoming himself to the life 
of a recluse at Aniipiya for a few days, he proceeded to Rajagrha (modem 
Rajgir) the Magadhan capital, where Bimbisara held his court and 
patronized the ascetic fraternity. Thereafter he put himself successively 
under two renowned philosophical teachers of the neighbourhood—Ajara 
Kalamo and Uddaka Ramaputta, both professing to solve the ills of life 
by trance or ecstatic meditation (samdpatti) of different depths, in which 
the main objective was to transcend the consciousness of self, not-self 
and their distinction, and thereby to stop the flow of consciousness 
altogether—a stage which the Buddha claimed later to have reached. We 
may well believe that his apprenticeship included introduction to the 
orthodox philosophies of the time as known to his teachers and that these 
philosophies were predisposed towards the theoretical distinction between 
matter and spirit, as is to be found in Sarhkhya philosophy of later times, 
for instance, the practical exercise of controlling the body and expanding 
the spirit, as is to lie found in later yogic prescriptions. 

Certain it is that before the Buddha's time Indian thought had been 
moving definitely towards ascetic ideals, Naturally, sex came in for a 
severe castigation and sexual purity or chastity was equated to absolute 
dismissal of all thoughts, words and acts connected with sex and to the 
embracing of a homeless condition. Diet control culminating in fasts, 
indifference to bodily comforts about sleep and rest, and clothing restric¬ 
tion, amounting even to complete nudity and the abjuration of animal 
food, which was supposed to excite passions and create a habit of callous¬ 
ness to the sufferings of others, was adopted with greater or less strictness 
by the religious preachers of the time. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT 

We may very well suppose that, failing to get what ho wanted from his 
teachers, the Buddha turned to this ancient path of austerity to discover 
whether practical discipline could yield the secret of existence where 
ecstasy had failed. Six years of effort, of which graphic description is put 
into his mouth ifl the Nikdyas, were followed by an intensification of the 
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rigidity of ascetic practice and a pro founder exploration of the depths of 
the personalif v and the secrete of the universe through intense meditation, 
but excessive fasting so weakened him that he fell into a fainting fit* He 
now discovered the futility of extreme asceticism and resumed his former 
diet though thereby he lost the allegiance of the five monks who left him. 
He tried his last and successful method of solving the riddles of existence. 

He mastered all evil thoughts and dispositions and conquered desire 
attachment (riga)* and aversion (tj-rati) t he gained deeper and 
deeper insight into the mysteries of existence—first of self, then of human 
destiny in general and lastly of the universe as a whole. He attained 
enlightenment and established his claim to be designated as the ttiligkUned 
(Buddha] just as his fight against and conquest over temptation (Mara) 
entitled him also to be called hero [Vlra), and victor (Jina). Thenceforward 
he was called Tathdgata (one who lias known things as they really are), 
or Arhai (the worthy]* It is evident that the Buddha did not question the 
validity of certain earlier ethic o~ religious beliefs and practices, and though 
he ultimately rejected some of them, a few he retained in his own system 
of thought and practice. 

HIS KEW DISCOVERY 

What then was the distinctive discovery that the Buddha claimed to 
have made on that fateful night at Uruvela on the bank of the Kerafijara? 
Naturally we have to rely upon the Pali canon lor our knowledge of 
what early Buddhism ivas and in it the discourses that profess to record 
the utterances of the Buddha himself at the beginning of his minis!ry, e g, 
the Dhamma^akka-ppai'aiiaiia-sutta ± the AnnUa-lakkhana-$uttu w and such 
other expositions. Unfortunately the present Pali canon does not contain 
an unvarnished account of what the Buddha said and did, and embodies 
both earlier and later beliefs of the primitive Buddhist Church; hence it 
is not easy to detach the authentic position of the master from the attitudes 
of the earlier disciples and the later editors of the three baskets (Tri-pikika), 
It is not unlikely either that the mind of the Buddha developed in course 
of time, or that lacunae in his thought were filled up in response to the 
exigencies of his teaching and missionary life and a system was evolved 
to connect disjointed utterances of earlier times or that within the frame¬ 
work of the essential viewpoint minor adoptions and adaptations were 
made to suit local needs, or that elaborations had to be made in both 
theory and practice to provide for the understanding and discipline of an 
expanding Church, and that different schemes had to be propounded to 
suit the intellectual capacity of his hearers or to serve the immediate 
need of the moment. 

This led in later times to link in the Buddha's teaching frajfia (wisdom) 
and updyn (mode)—matter and form of discourse. But a prima jacic case 
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can be made out for the possibility or certainty of elaborations and inter¬ 
polations by a pious and superstitious clergy and laity, faced with superior 
claims advanced on behalf of rival prophets and determined to uphold the 
superiorityof their own teacherto his rivals. Though ihe canonical literature 
is not couched in the language of Magadha, which the Buddha probably 
spoke, but is in Pali, which is allied to the language of Avanff, a form of 
Sautasem Prakrta, yet we need not, as Oldenberg has remarked, put away 
every complex thought from Buddhism under the impression that the 
Buddha taught only simple things and no metaphysics. 

If the Sarnath Sermon is to be our guide, we may take one point of 
the Buddha's instruction as basic, namely, that just as there are ills (keya) 
and their causes (heya-hetu), so also a cure (hana) and a path thereto 
(hanopdya) exist, similar to the case of physical malady {roga, roga-hetu, 
drugya, bkai^ijya) —the world "niddna" or causative factor being used. In 
both the sciences of medicine and mental well-being, to designate the source 
of ill. These four— duhkha (suffering), samudeiya (cause), nirodhti (sup¬ 
pression), and mdrga (way), constitute the four noble verities (atfvdri 
drya-saiydtii), without the acknowledgment of which spiritual quest would 
have no meaning. If this is pessimism, it is tempered with the optimism 
that the ills of life are escapable, unless of course we choose not to seek 
the way to escape and follow the blind alley of ancestral practice or wrong 
contemporary teaching. The suffering consists, not in the felt incon¬ 
veniences of life, but in life itself—old age, disease, decay and other 
unpleasant experiences and death are only incidental to the fact of birth 
in the different forms of existence in the three realms of desire (Mma), 
form {rupa) ,and formlessness («-r »/>«}—hellish .animal, ghostly, demoniacal] 
human and divine, none of which is free from suffering though there is a 
fond popular belief that gods are eternal and ever happy, which is wrong in 
view of the fact that they too decay and arc reborn on earth, where alone 
man is the only creature that can attain nirvana through spiritual insight 
and put an end to all ills, Doubt has been expressed by Mrs, Rhys Davids 
whether these certainties formed part of the Buddha’s original teaching, 
but Oldenberg is positive that they formed part of the earliest creed of 
Buddhism, 

But it is when we take up the second certainty that we arc faced with 
a great doubt. Did the twelve-linked chain of causation, the twelve 
nidanas (causes) or the twelve-fold causal production or concatenation 
{praiTtya-samutpudii) form an original part of the Buddha’s teaching? Sari- 
putta became converted to Buddhism when Asvajit (Assaji) told him that 
the Buddha had found out the cause of all transitory things and also how 
it could be suppressed—a popular verse which was inscribed in many a 
piece of Buddhist sculpture at a later time (yedhamnui hetu-ppabhavd hdus- 
tesdth tathdgato hyavadad tasya yo nirodho tvam avddi tuahdstctmano). It is 
also mentioned in the Majjhima-Piikdya that he who sees poifcca-satnu- 
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frpada (happening as causal) sees ihamma and vies versa, and that dh&mma 
means nothing more than the apprehension of the causal law that on the 
functioning and cessation of the cause depend respectively the emergence 
and disappearance of the effect. Mrs, Rhys Davids strenuously combats 
the opinion that the Buddha was responsible for formulating this law of 
causation and thinks that he was pre-eminently a pathfinder and a guide. 
“For he was the maker-to-arise of a Way not arisen h he was the maker- 
to-perceive of a Way unperceived, he was the declarer of a Way undeclared, 
he was the Way-knower p the Way-wit ter, the Way-master . 11 

He taught men how to exercise their will to become better and to 
realize the highest potentialities of their nature and not to meditate on a 
soulless formal law of causation, which, at least in its cosmic application, 
' was known as rfa In Vcdie literature. Still it has been consistently claimed 
by Buddhism that the Buddha extended the application of the causal law 
to the inner world of man, showing how its operation is responsible for 
human destiny—for human embodiment through ignorance as the first 
term of a concatenated causal series and for human liberation through the 
dawning of spiritual insight which dispels ignorance, the cause of all 
bondage. 

THE LAW OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 

The flourish with which the discovery of dependent origination or 
causal concatenation is announced In the Pali canon, viz. that it was the 
final phase of the Buddha's enlightenment, that there were twelve convul¬ 
sions in ten thousand worlds as he recounted the twelve links of the causal 
chain in different ways, that there was universal jubilation over his insight 
and that under the bodhi -tree night after night for seven days after the 
attainment of ^dighlenmetU he repeated the series to himself to fix it in 
his mind and that he did not leave the locality for seven weeks, shows the 
importance the Buddhist monks and schoolmen attached to the formula 
which has caused no end of trouble to commentators and expositors down 
to our own times. It has been suggested that a rather recondite formula 
like the law of serial causation could not have been a proper message for 
the multitude. Seeing, however, that many wanderers with their 
divergent philosophies of life were getting an attentive hearing In the 
Buddha's time, this objection does not seem to be a strong one. 

The real point is whether the rule of law governing the destinies of 
semient existence was couched in t he language of the dependent origination 
formula by the Buddha himself or some follower of his. That our fates are 
self-created and not due to the whimsies of the gods and that, as such, 
they are controllable by proper endeavour must have been a part of 
the Buddha's original teaduog, whatever might have been the elaboration 
made In the Church in later times- If the Brdhmaru is had extolled the 
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automatic fruition of mantras without reference to the favour of the gods 
whose names were invoked in a sacrifice, and the Upanigads had belittled 
the importance of the heavenly beings the Buddha felt justified In climb 
natmg the divine factor altogether and preaching the self-sufficiency of the 
causal law, later known as the law of barin tin, at least in so far as it related 
to human destiny. The problem of a free-will naturally attained a greater 
importance in the dissenting creeds of the time in which the divine dement 
was excluded from philosophy and life, and so also did the origin, nature, 
function and destiny of the finite without assuming extraneous trans¬ 
cendental factors, As is the Sophistic and Humanistic movements of 
Europe, man became the centre of religious and philosophical interest in 
the Buddha's time, only that the interest centred not round his intellectual 
capacity, but round the transcendental heights to which he might rise 
by moral perfection and rigorous spiritual discipline, the insights and 
powers that he might obtain by mental and physical training, and the 
control tliat he might gain over body and mind by cultivating a habit 
of dispassion towards the ills of life and keeping out theistie intrusions 
into the realm of personal spiritual advancement. The Buddha asked people 
to test his spiritual prescription by personal experience [ehipassika, come 
and see), before adopting it and to accept his message not out of respect 
for him but because of its rationality, though, it must be admitted, the 
necessity of faith in the omniscience of the Buddha is repeatedly empha¬ 
sized in the Scripture. 

THE RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES OF THE TIME 

The formula that came to he associated with the Buddha's name appears 
in two forms—one simple and direct and the other recondite and learned. 
The simple truth that the Buddha derived from hh personal experience 
was. as Aristotle discovered later, that the correct code of life h the pursuit 
of the mean and the avoidance of extremes. A life of indulgence does not 
befit those w T hom nature has endowed with the capacity of self-control: 
man is not brutish by nature and so he has no excuse to be a creature of 
impulses, lured away by passing fancies and driven by gusts of sudden 
passion. The materialists of the time—king Pay&a, Ajita-ke4a-kamba!in 
and others, came in for criticism in Buddhistic Scriptures because they 
advocated riris-woridliness and a consequent moral irresponsibility due 
to want of faith in the ultimate distinction between good and bad, merit 
and demerit, They virtually taught an nihil ation ism (ucch^da~vdday k 
inasmuch as they did not believe in the transcendental or future life, or in 
present karma* determining future human destiny. Some like Gosala 
believed in chance causation (adiikta-samuppdda), fortuitious origination 
[\adfCthd-vMa) t automatic perfectibility ol man without reference to his 
personal moral action—a kind of fatalistic creed {niyati-vdda) which left 
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nothing to human initiative and Left no room for moral responsibility. 
Others like Purana-Kassapa ’were indifferent to moral distinctions and 
thought that actions had no moral significance as the soul was inactive 
by nature. A few others like Sailjaya-Belattaputta were sceptical in their 
philosophical outlook, while some others like Pakudha-Kaccayana p who 
believed in. the reality of material and spiritual elements Xsdssata-vdda), 
thought that the relation between the two was not Ultimate enough to 
justify linking up physical actions like murder with psychic responsibility 
like moral guilt, 

Nigantha-Nataputta [MahavTra) 3 , who shared with the Buddha the largest 
following in later times, laid greater stress on self-restraint, and a section 
of the Buddha's ovm followers, either out of honest belief or as a matter of 
policy [e.g, Devadatta), advocated similar harder ascetic practices (the 
dhilldngus of Jater times) than the Buddha would countenance for his reli¬ 
gious fraternity as a whole, though permitting individuals to accept more 
rigid rules of self-discipline regarding food, raiment, residence and medica¬ 
tion (the four nis&tyas or supports) if they so desired, the Buddha coun¬ 
selled moderation here also and rightly preached that self-control and right 
knowledge constituted better spiritual disciplines than mortification of 
the flesh. He stressed the necessity of recognizing the importance of 
morality in the contest of human destiny by propounding a theory of 
causation which took p perhaps gradually, the shape of the recondite law 
of dependent origination in his Church, though as mentioned above, a 
veiy early tradition credits the Buddha with revolving the formula in his 
mind backwards and forwards, in the days following his enlightenment 


THE TWELVE LINKS OF MORAL CAUSATION 

Tills law' tries to cover the three dimensions of time (which, by the way, 
raised acute philosophical problems at a later time), by conceiving of 
man in his present life as a creature of the past and an agent of the future, 
The invisible thread that joins embodiments of the past, the present and 
the future is moral will working in concert with the intellectual factor 
which, if defective, contributes to rebirth and, if perfect, leads to salvation 
or drying up of the stream of embodiment, both samsara and nin/dfut 
being dependent upon the operation of the intellect—ignorance being 
responsible for the will to live and pain and insight for emancipation, 
and the path thereto. This chain of causation is constituted by twelve 
links to use a later terminology,, each preceding one 

being responsible for ushering in the next one in order {pratitya-samidpadti). 
These links are avidya (ignorance), satfcsMra (conformations), mjftdna 
(consciousness), n&ma-tupa (name and form), $addyatana (six fields of 
sense-organs) p sp&r&a (contact), veda-nd (sensation) , Irpid (desire or craving), 
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updddna (attachment), bhava (existence), jati (birth), and jara-»uirano. 
(old age and death). 

If a being in any of the realms of desire (kama-loka), form (t fipa-loka), 
and formlessness {a-r dpn-loka) had acted in t he past life under the influence 
of ignorance, he must have piled up a slock of impressions or conformations, 
which operates to bring about a renewal of existence, which is the present 
embodiment. The connecting link between the past and the present 
life is supplied by a ’vague consciousness or impulse to.find embodiment 
in the maternal womb, the nature of which obviously depends upon the 
desires and deserts of the last embodiment. Gradually the embryo begins to 
assume both a mental (naman) and a physical (rupa) constitution by slow 
stages of growth till it develops into a child in thewomh, fully equipped with 
the six organs of sense—the five external ones of vision, audition, smell, 
taste and touch and the one internal organ, mind or understanding. With 
birth the senses begin their function of contact with the world and this 
generates sensation or perception of the qualities of objects, tinged with a 
pleasant, unpleasant or neutral affective tone. Thirst or craving soon makes 
its appearance as a result of pleasurable experience and the child begins 
to covet things and fed desires of the flesh, Attachment begins to function 
when desires are not only produced in the mind but are sought to be 
fulfilled by a kind of grasping or clinging. In addition to these two, a third 
element, existence or becoming or a fresh longing for rebirth, is produced 
by the accumulation of the merits and demerits which are generated by 
harman prompted by attachment. This fresh samskdra is responsible for 
the next embodiment or birth, and the inevitable effect of birth is old age 
and death together with other evils like grief and lamentation, sufferin g 
and anxiety, dejection and despair, from which no being is free. 

The ignorance (tividya) that is ultimately responsible for the whole 
scries of causes and effects Is ignorance of the four noble truths, specially 
the delusion that life is not suffering but a process of pleasure, In the 
Buddha's thought there was no idea of regarding it as equivalent to the 
cosmic illusion or ntdyd, or as the failure to recognize the identity of the 
finite and the absolute, or as an illusory projection of a world created by 
the mind on the canvas of nothing. The samskdras refer to the action of the 
individual in thought, word and deed, stored up in the form of merit and 
demerit, which takes shape in a new body, specially when reinforced by 
the desire for future life. Until the samskdras are completely rooted out, 
a fresh sprouting forth of life is inevitable, and this can be stopped only 
when the impermanent and transitory character of the body and its 
pleasures is realized and the satnskdras are killed by gaining right know¬ 
ledge, ’'Impermanent truly are the satikharas, liable to origination and 
decease; as they rose so they pass away, their disappearance is happiness." 
But this causal law operates not only without reference to a law-giver 
but also without a substantial basis. Like the Vedic rta and the Brahmanic 
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mantra^ahti and apurva t the Harman order operates autonomously and 
not according to the prescription of an ordering mind p the imperishable, 
as conceived by Yajnavalkya for cosmic phenomena in the Brhaddranyaka- 
Lfpani$ad (3. 8. g), So formations are succeeded by other formations in 
an unbroken series till ignorance is dispelled and automatically the 
satkskaras are destroyed as a consequence and fail to generate a new 
aggregation of elements through the operation of the impute towards 
embodiment. The causal law holds sway not only without but also within; 
and so man is not only made what he is by antecedent mental conditions, 
but he can also become what he wants to be by controlling his present 
thoughts and volitions in a proper manner. It is very rarely that the steps 
to the knowledge that bums up the samskdras are traced, But in the 
SanyuUa-Nikdya the positive seriation from suffering to knowledge is 
given as the succession of suffering, faith, joy, rapture, serenity, happiness, 
concentration, knowledge and insight into things as they really are. 
Thus, if ignorance ultimately leads to suffering, suffering itself may prompt 
a search for remedy which is found ultimately in knowledge and insight, 
the opposite of ignorance which is responsible for ills (kkia) through the 
veiling of the proper object of knowledge 


THE DOCTRINE OF NON-SOUL OR 
NON- INDIVIDUALITY 

We may well behove that the search after the nature and destiny of the 
soul was a craze of the time when the Buddha lived, and that the enquiry 
was not limited to the impediment to its ethical life and spiritual develop¬ 
ment but included also an investigation into its constitution and its rela¬ 
tion to the body. Generally speaking, the body-mind relation was regarded 
as a negative one in the Upani$ads out of which both the Vedanta and 
the Sarhkhya took their rise, and so also in Jainism and Buddhism. The 
loathsome character of the constituents and contents of the organism, 
the deceptive nature of bodily beauty, which is only skin-deep, the 
trcmblesomeness of the impulses proceeding from organic needs and 
temptations prompted by sense-feelings p the necessity of getting the soul 
finally extricated from the prison-house of the body and, as a preparation 
thereto, the adoption of ascetic practices, indifference to bodily dis¬ 
comforts and even deliberate mortification of the flesh w ere all emphasized 
to bring out this negative relation. Enquiry into the nature of the soul 
brought out an astonishing variety of speculations—materialism and 
absolutism, in both of which the finite self disappeared as a reality in 
different ways, and dualism in which it retained its independent existence, 
though not with the same attributes according to the different Schools of 
thought, 
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Between the two opposite view-points of etemalism (whether absoluiistic 
or dualistic) and aimihilationism lies the creed of the Buddha that though 
there is no unchanging self (atman), still it is not a function of matter and 
is not completely denuded of all causal efficacy when its particular bodily 
embodiment ceases to exist. The negation of the soul (andtma-vSda) 
amounts only to this, that its entitative persistence is denied. Vijftuna 
(consciousness), which operates in the mother's womb to form a new being 
[ndma-riipa), is not a transmigratory soul, though like the latter it 
controls the assemblage of material elements, but a sankhdra which is 
changeable and unsubstantial in character. In the famous dialogue between 
king Milinda (the Greek prince, Menander), and monk Nagascna, known 
as Miiinda-femha, what is sought to be brought out is that just as Lhe 
body is a complex of many parts or elements, so also what wc call an 
individual (later on designated as jlva or pudgala) is a similar complex 
of physical and psychical elements and that both are ultimately liable to 
dissolution into their components. 


THE FIVE AGGREGATIONS 


The number of factors that enter into individuality are five—these 
five skandftas or aggregates are comprised under two heads, viz. riipa or 
physical form, composed ultimately of the four material elements (earth, 
water, air and fire), and naman or the psychical factor distributed into 
four types, namely, sensation or feeling (vedana), perception or idea 
(sampfw), conative disposition ( samsftara ) and discriminative intellection 
or reason (vijUdna, which is to be distinguished, however, from the vijMna 
of the causal series) with slight variation of titles in different texts and 
with detailed subdivisions, running into nearly two hundred elements, all 
ephemeral. Thus the Upanijadic ndma-rupa or phenomenal existence 
takes a new meaning in Buddhism to indicate the group of experiences 
or elements (five aggregates), 

The assemblage of coenaesthetic and other presentations, repre¬ 
sentations and ideas, habits and dispositions, feelings and sentiments 
make up the entire texture of our personality, and all these are changing 
constantly like a mass of foam or bubbles and are ultimately unreal like 
a mirage, the trunk of a plantain tree, a spectre or magical illusion, so 
that there is nothing abiding in our psychical life to which the term soul 
might correspond. The psychical contents form a stream (sanhinaV 
a term which played a notable part in later literature) in which individual 
states are instantaneous (kfanika) either absolutely, in the sense of dis¬ 
appearing at the moment of origination, or relatively, in the form of a 
specious present in which the three phases of origination, persistence and 
decay are logically inseparable. 
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Is there any permanent being behind these clear and obscure, simple 
and complex thoughts, pleasurable and painful feelings, impulses and 
tendencies, predispositions and residual impressions? None at all, just 
as behind and beyond the various parts that make up a chariot there is 
no additional substance called "chariot" which abides even in the absence 
of the component parts. The soul cannot be regarded as identical with, 
or as possessing or as containing, or as residing in the material particles, 
sensations, ideas, propensities and thought. It is quite likely that the 
concept underwent development in the mind of the Buddha and that while 
earlier in his ministry the self is not expressly denied and only its eternity 
was the problem discussed (e.g. in the Brahmajala-sut£a) r later on dhm- 
vddit was included within the heresies (Sakkdya-dit(ki r heresy of indivi¬ 
duality) as implying a kind of grasping [updddna) and an approach 
towards Ufiani$adic absolutism and the ritualistic (Mimdnisd) position, 
which Buddhism rejected (except perhaps in the Burdcn-sutia of the 
Sanytdte-Nik&ya}* In the Anatta-bkhhana-suite it is the impermanence, 
changefulness and painftilness of the sMndhas that are held up as being not 
consistent with their being identical with the sdf t though this does not prevent 
the supposition that something opposite in nature might still be the self. 

Consciousness being also a product cannot be abiding in character or 
be the vehicle of transmigration. A new life is generated from an old just 
as a new candle is lighted from an old one, namely, without the passage 
of any substance from the former to the latter. Just as a bumt~out candle 
cannot ignite another, so the dissolution of the birth-producing aggre¬ 
gation stops the birth of a fresh grouping of the skftndhas with which a 
new* individuality is identified. But the Buddha takes care to point out 
that if karman (merit or demerit) be the connecting link between one per¬ 
sonality and another, this kamian cannot be killed by rigoristic discipline 
as Jainism and Ajivikaism emphasised, but must be combated w ith the 
triple purity (visuddht) of ethical action (Site), mental training (samddhi) 
and complete knowledge or insight into the nature of the fourfold truth 
{prajnd ), and by cultivating universal friendliness and other sublime 
attitudes (Brehma-mhdm-bhdvana) and, according to some accounts, by 
ascending the successive stags of ma&ery and fdease t which, by the way, 
were passed through bv the Buddha himself just'before his great decease 
(fiarimbbana). What prevents aggregation is the destruction of the 
dsavas (lust, desire for existence* ignorance or false views) and the Buddha 
took care to point out that without discarding the three fetters of belief 
in a permanent individuality, doubt and belief in the efficacy of mere 
ethics and rituals, no one could even get into the stream of salvation 
the first stage of sanctification, much less attain nibbdnct . 
But for further progress in spirituality and to get into the second stage 
once-returner), one has to discard passions [rdga) w aversion 
(dve$a) and delusion (rtmAa). Higher stiU are those who get into the third 
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stage and never return (andgdmin), but live out a diaphanous {opapMika, 
apparitional) existence in a higher plane (like the ktama-mnktes of the 
Vedanta); and the highest are the arkats who have destroyed the last 
vestige of the 4s<rtids mentioned above and completed their sanctification 
and arc free. It is often emphasized in later literature that final liberation 
is possible only for a human being who has succeeded in killing the seeds 
of rebirth through the triple purity of conduct, concentration and insight. 
The eightfold noble path (arya thtdngika mtirga) includes, therefore, right 
views, right resolve, right speech, right conduct, right livelihood, right 
effort, right mindfulness and right concentration. 

The successive individualities that replace their immediately antecedent 
form of embodiment are then neither identical with nor different from the 
latter inasmuch as these individuals are not the successive manifestations 
of a single transmigrating self or soul, nor are they unaffected in their 
formation by the actions (karman) of a previous incarnation, just as a 
light burning through the night is neither the same nor different at different 
moments of its existence, being fed on different parts of the oil and the 
wick and yet emitting a continuous flame which looks identical at all 
moments. This continuity we mistake for the unchanging existence of a 
single entity. In truth, nothing is identical with anything, but its own 
momentary state of being, or characterizable in terms of anything but 
itself {saruam sva4akfa%am) t as the philosophers added later, to the two 
other dicta, “All is suffering, suffering'' (sarvxm dukkham dxhkham) and 
"All is transitory, transitory" {sarmm k$anikam k&vVhm). Thus 
anatmatd (essencelessness), anityotd (transitoriness) and duhkkata (pain- 
fulness) mark all mundane processes. That "Everything is void void" 
Suttyam sunyam) was a further corollary drawn in the Mahavina 
philosophy, but earlier thought was not so nihilistic. 

The presentation ism of the Vaibhasikas, the representationism of the 
Sautrentikas, the idealism of the Yogacaras and the nihilism of the 
Madhyamikas form a series of descent from the realistic position. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the Buddha's own teachings went to the length 
of denying all substantiality although it is likely that he subscribed to the 
theory', as did the India r philosophers in general, that whatever had an 
origin in time hud also -an end in time and as such all compounds were 
liable to dissolution. As the body and the soul were each regarded as 
an assemblage, logically followed that neither had any substantiality 
nor could a permanent individuality emerge out of their combination 


THE ELEMENTS OF BEING 

But individuality implied the coming together of certain elements 
{ifumma or ihdtu) which, not being decomposable, were not subject to 
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destruction. Thu four physical elements—earth, water, fire, and air—and 
the psychical element (vijvana) must combine to produce a temporary 
individuality- These five and space (dkdSa), which is uncompounded 
[a-samskriti), constitute the six dkdius, and to these must be added deliber¬ 
ate destruction or liberation (prutistwikkyd-nirodha, iiirviuju), as another 
non-compoundable {a-samskrta) element, and also unplanned destruction 
(a-praiisathkhyd-nirodha) , which means non-perception due to absence of 
necessary conditions or essential perishability of things. Roughly speaking, 
the first philosophers of Buddhism—the Sthavira-vadins and the Sarvasti- 
vadins—acknowledged the reality of these four s atitskria (compounded), 
and three a-samskrtet (non-compomided) elements (dharma, dhatu) and 
only denied the reality of permanent individuality. This is corroborated 
by the repeated assertion of Nagarjuna in his Br&jHa-p/jmtn~ita that in 
Hlnayana or Sravakayana only purufa-iunyata (termed elsewhere as 
p udgtda--iiairaimyd) is taught while Buddhayana or Mahay ana teaches 
also dharwti-siinytild. The Mahasai’ighikas possiblv initiated tills denial 
of the reality of the elements in addition to that of the ego, and in this they 
were followed by the nihilists (iftnya-vddin) who, however, developed a 
positive philosophy in their doctrines of suchness [taikuta or bhiita-tatfiiitd) 
and law-body (dftantta-kdya) of the Buddha, but approximating in differ¬ 
ent degrees to the Vedintic conception of Brahman. In the early Schools 
idealism and nihilism played a minor part as compared with the realistic 
tendency of thought, as Keith has ably brought out. The world was 
originally a moral, and not am intellectual problem. 


BONDAGE AND REDEMPTION 

The Buddha was convinced that much misery was due to the fact that 
men sought their own good in preference to that of others under the im¬ 
pression that they had a distinctive self of their own to nourish and pre¬ 
serve here and hereafter. Of the five lower fetters {aaikyojanS) belief in a 
permanent individuality is the first, while of the five higher fetters desire 
for existence in the world of form and desire for existence in the formless 
world are the first two. If men could be persuaded to give up their belief in 
the reality of an abiding self, they would see the futility of self-seeking on 
earth and hankering after a future life after bodily death. Thu Buddha 
taught the doctrine of a middle path between eternal ism and annihilat ion- 
ism. There is no eternal soul, it is true, but then the elements that go into 
the composition of individuality persist. The skandhas, again, may dis¬ 
solve, but then the karmans of a temporary aggregation, called a particular 
individual, pass on to another temporary aggregation, which is a different 
individual. Soul does not migrate but kaniutn does, and that should in¬ 
crease our sense of responsibility, seeing that by our action we are laying 
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the foundation of happiness or misery of another individual that is to come 
into being after our death as a result of our own barman. The brahtttankal 
philosophers criticized the doctrine as involving a double injustice, 
namely, that the agent fails to reap the fruits of his own actions (krta- 
pr attain) and somebody else suffers the consequences of his moral acts 
(akrtabhyupngama), and belief in the Buddha’s previous births [pataka) 
practically recognized some sort of continuity. The fructification of the 
moral act, according to early Buddhism, was not dependent either on a 
divine dispenser of justice or on the continuance of the same soul through 
different embodiments—the moral law was autonomous in its operation, 
only that it ceased to function when dominated by the superior law that 
spiritual illumination annuls the fruition of accrued (sancila) and accruing 
(agamin) deeds though it does not cancel the results of actions that have 
begun to function already in this life [prarabdha), A Buddha or an arhett 
attains nirvana with residue (upadhi-se$a) here below—becomes a jivan- 
mukia, to use the Vedantic terminology: his body continues to function 
till death, but his soul ceases to acquire a momentum for rebirth as all 
desires are now' at an end. When the body drops off, he at tarns nirvana 
without residue {attupadhi~ic$a) as no fresh embodiment takes place and 
the stream of consciousness that formed an individuality dries up alto¬ 
gether with the accumulated actions (black, white or mixed), that neither 
ripen (vipaka) nor fructify (phata) any more. 

It is natural that inquisitive minds like Miilunkyaputta, Uttiya and 
Vacchagotta should like to be enlightened about the destiny of the 
enlightened [tathagata) after death. The Buddha discouraged inquisitiveness 
about matters that had no direct bearing on holy living and did not lead 
to detachment, cessation of desire, stoppage of sorrow, tranquillity, higher 
knowledge of spiritual illumination and peace. He used to say [eg in the 
PasMikasuttanta), that of the things he knew he had chosen to have 
some not dearly explained {a-vy&ria), and among these w as the state of 
Lhe enlightened after death (nirvana), enquiry into which he considered 
to be vain and heretical. 

NIRVANA 

WTiat then is aitvdtut —the final goal of all spiritual endeavour? 
If mtikli were synonymous with extinction, then the mainspring of moral 
endeavour would be broken. If it were identical with eternal persistence 
as an individual, it would breed selfishness. When not inclined to commit 
himsdf to any definite view on the subject, the Buddha used to say (e e in 
the Brahmajala and PoUhapada suttas) that nirvana connoted neither 
existence nor non-existence separately, nor did it mean both or neither 
of them at once h was indescribable in language. Just as it is irrelevant 
to ask where or in what direction the fire of an extinguished lamp goes 
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so also it is improper to attempt to fix the location or direction oi a departed 
saint. Both are simply blown out (nibbuid) and disappear from knowledge. 
This reticence might create the impression that the Buddha either did not 
know or did not teach what became of the departed soul. But being 
opposed to anmhilationism, he taught also, in negative terms, that 
nirvana was putting an end to the ills of life and that it was equivalent 
to escape from a world enveloped in the flame of desire, i.e. the extinction 
of all desires—of attachment, aversion and delusion. In describing the 
ascent of the soul through the various meditations and trances (/radwa) 
the Buddha places above the realm of nothingness [akikeanya) certain 
higher reaches of consciousness, thereby indicating that vacuity was not 
the last word on spiritual life and that the mdestribability of nirvana need 
not prevent us from describing it negatively as the complete removal of all 
passions {kldavurana) and all impediments to true knowledge {jiusya- 
varana) + The Buddha is said to have felt immediately after attaining bodki 
(enlightenment} that the two points in his philosophy that might prove a 
stumbling-block to the multitude were the theory of causality and the 
nature of nirvana, and he even hesitated at first to preach his message 
to mankind; but ultimately his compassionate nature (symbolized by the 
vision of the soliciting Brahma sohampaCi) prompted him to take up the 
burden of spiritual ministration for the happiness and benefit of many. 
But puzzles they still remain, and nirvana specially has worn many 
shapes according to the inclination and cultural stage of the enquirers. 

The idea that nirvana was an uncompounded element gave it a positive 
character, and the further description of it as attainment of immortality 
[amala-p&dam) and bliss [sukha) tended to identify it with an eternally 
blissful condition, though a state of {Mace that passes all understanding 
in view of the fact that mmokkka (deliverance, emancipation) p is supposed 
to corresjjond to absolute cessation of consciousness {sanha-vedayita- 
nirodfia) and has nothing to do with the pleasures of heaven which the 
arkai is supposed to have spumed at, in course of his progress towards 
perfection, as a deceit and a snare. The yogin of hrahmanism, the 
Rrthafhkara (not to speak of the &iddha) of Jainism and the arhat of 
Buddhism arc all superior to the gods whose long hut terminable existence 
as such they all pity and do not envy at alh The many miraculous powers 
{iddfti) and transcendental knowledges that the saint in his 

progress towards emancipation acquires, whereby the physical forces fail 
to hinder him and are completely dominated by him, and distant and 
subtle things, past and future events, the minds of others and the destinies 
of men enter into his knowledge, are also to be looked upon as mere inci¬ 
dental gains in which he should not exult, as released souls are not 
interested in action and accumulation of knowledge. 

The true or noble power Is the capacity to turn completely away from 
the impurity of life and to control the mind, will* purpose and thought, 
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and not to show marvels to create an impression on or win converts. 
Similarly, his mind should be directed towards ascending the different 
stages of ecstasy, trance or meditation, successively through ordinary' 
reasoning and investigation* inner clarification, bliss and complete 
apathy p after which he quits the world of form altogether and passes 
successively through the knowledge of the realm of the infinity of space 
where plurality and finite materiality are at an end* the infinity of con¬ 
sciousness where objective references are totally absent* the realm of 
nothingness where complete absence of the subjective and the objective 
reference holds, the realm of neither presence nor absence of ideas where 
indeterminate and un specifiable knowledge fills the mind and r lastly, the 
realm of the suppression of all empirical consciousness. When we talk of 
gods, they must be thought of as being merged in meditations of different 
depths, but none in possession of the final intuition of the four noble 
truths, which is the positive counterpart of the last stage of withdrawal 
from empirical knowledge of the formless world Neither in this life nor 
after does the soul truly exist, and therefore no kind of embodiment can 
be looked upon as eternal—not even the divine type which is sometimes 
supposed to be so. The spiritual aspirant must therefore get rid of the 
ethical and intellectual impediments that prevent his getting into the 
stream of salvation and attaining successively the stages of a once- 
returner, a non-returner and, finally, an ttrhttL 

It is obvious that hard spiritual exercise is needed to attain this ultimate 
objective. The four sublime contemplations, namely* benevolence towards 
all creation (ntuitrij, compassion towards the distressed joy 

at others' 1 happiness (mudit£) r and indifference towards others" faults 
(upek$a\, are needed to expand one's mind—to make one fit to roam in 
Brahman [brahma-vihdra-bhdmnd). And these four would be considerably 
reinforced if we contemplate also the loathsomeness of the body (a-subha- 
bhuvand), Constant remembrance (anthsmrti) of the formula (refuge in the 
Buddha, dhanna and saitgiut), the practice of breathing exercise and such 
other formulae must have been added later; but yogie meditation antedated 
the Buddha's tin e and the same prescription of passing from the gross to 
the subtle, from the physical to the psychical, and from the feeling to the 
intuitive aspect of life J must have been in vogue in the contemporary 
systems of thought also. Quietude or equanimity (samaiva) is what these 
systems all aimed at along with prajnd which goes beyond mere morality 
and contemplation. The noble or good law rested on discipline {viwya) 
and discernment of truth {dhanimd)* 

BUDDHISM AS RELIGION 

That the Buddha who did so much to spread rationalism in dogma and 
rituals should himself be the locus of an adoration bordering on the 
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religious in the Mithdpaddna Suttanta is due to the Buddha's demanding a 
pre-eminence for himself over the other seekers after truth and salvation 
and even claiming a unique existence for himself (as the Buddha) as a being 
other than gods, men, etc. The marks of a great person (maha-purusa) 
distinguished him from ordinary mortals, and miracles soon gathered round 
his life and activities. The ten powers or rather the penetrating knowledge 
of all things, the eighteen qualities peculiar to him which enabled him to 
possess omniscience and to adjust his conduct, speech and mind properly 
to all things, and the four assurances that made him know positively that 
he had attained the saving knowledge entitled him to many honorific 
titles, such as Jina f Sarvajha, Sugata, Taihdgata, Bhagavut, etc., the Buddha 
was made to claim also that he had come in the line of succession of other 
Buddhas whose number was expanded from six—Vipassi, Siklii, Vessabhu, 
Kakusandha, Konagamana and Kassapa—to four times that number, 
beginning with the Buddha Dipan kara under whom the present Buddha, 
then known as Sumedha, is supposed to have taken a vow that he would 
dedicate his life to the weal of creation and by whom final illumination 
was predicted for him. 

The theory of later Buddhas r such as Mai trey a, meets us later. In the 
Buddha's time there was occasional recognition of householders attaining 
tnokm l but not of arhats embracing the life of Bodhisattvas toiling through 
innumerable lives to become Buddhas in the end! for according to the 
canonical Scripture there could be only one Buddha in one cycle. No 
winder that Buddhological speculations should start as a consequence 
and even docetism should be preached to justify the total distinction of the 
Buddha from ordinary mortals and saints, and the different Schools should 
wrangle over the nature of the Buddha, alive and dead, and discuss the 
purpose for which gifts were to be made to the departed Buddha and 
the spiritual well-being that was expected to follow from devotion to a 
released saint who could take no interest in or appreciate the reverential 
approach. The belief that the places of the Buddha's nativity, enlighten¬ 
ment, first sermon and decease were places of sacred pilgrimage to the 
Church, that monks and nuns could obtain liberation only by taking 
refuge in the Buddha, dharma and sahgha, and could never hope to 
attain his posit ion, and that the Buddha was superior to the gods of 
the brdhmmicat pantheon, e.g, Indra and Brahma, could very well 
start an attitude of religious devotion towards the founder of the faith 
and prompt the veneration paid to the stupas as if to a god in his 
temple. 

The real counter-reformation began, however, in the Mahayana when 
the Buddha was raised to the status of the primal principle, and a theory 
of emanation supplied the theogonic aspect of religious belief and later on 
reintroduced the old gods of Vedic times and adopted the new pantheon 
of brdhtfiaiiism in its own way under the impact of ^aivaism and 
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Vaifnavabni that had begun to dominate the religious field after the 
Upanisadie upheaval had thrust the older gods out. 


THE KINAYANA AND THE MAHAYANA 

Earlier Buddhism made no distinction between esoteric and exoteric 
teaching as Mahavanism did; it did not encourage the idea that one 
should postpone attaining nirvana in the hope that one would thereby 
be enabled to stay in snmsdra to help others in the path of sanctification; 
it discountenanced the fond hope tliat all arhats could resolve to start life 
as a Rodhisattva and ultimately become a Buddha; it discouraged facile 
idealism and nihilism. It asked men to look upon the world to be sufficiently 
real to causo trouble to spiritual aspirants; it emphasized the loneliness 
of the advanced spirits and the necessity of persona] endeavour to win 
salvation without looking forward to extraneous help or hoping to be 
absorbed in a universal essence—it was a kathina-ydna (difficult career or 
path) as opposed to the sahajet-ydna (easy course or path) of later belief in 
the efficacy of faith; it promised no blissful heaven to the saved. 

Was it therefore a selfish creed inasmuch as It asked every soul to be a 
lamp unto himself and win personal salvation without caring for the 
spiritual emancipation of others? This would be hardly true in face of the 
fact tliat the Buddha resisted the temptation to keep the secret of salvation 
to himself, and that he directed the monks to roam all over the country', 
except during the rainy season, to bring the message of emancipation 
to the doors of the worldly-minded laity. Still it was nicknamed Hinaydtia 
by its rival branch, the Mahdydna, because no saint {itdvaka) had any 
objective but his own salvation, and that to be won as quickly as passible 
without reference to the religious progress of the community as a whole. 
Sravaka-yana or arhat-yana is. therefore, a little vehicle [hina-ySm) which 
can only cany one passenger safely across the stonny sea of life while 
Buddha-yana or Boddhisattva-yana is the gnat vehicle (maha-yana) because 
in his capacious boat the saint can ferry other souls across the dangerous 
good of $a>?t$ara. 

It has been suggested tliat a better distinction, without indicating 
reproach of any kind, would be between Northern and Southern Buddhism. 
Ceylon. Burma and Siam are strongholds of the earlier creed, while Nepal, 
Tibet. China and Japan constitute the home of the later creed. From 
travellers' accounts, archaeological remains and literary evidence it would 
appear that the geographical distribution was not clear-cut, and latterly 
both forms—Southern and Northern, HmaySna and MahaySna— 
flourished side by side and even in the same monastic establishments. 
We must therefore content ourselves w'ith the position that in language 
(Sanskrit or P^li or mixed Sanskrit), in sculpture, in religious and philo- 
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sophical belief, in the rigour of ethical discipline and the extent of sacred 
literature, divergence appeared and divided the followers of the Buddha 
into two major camps where the different Schools of Buddhistic thought 
gathered and that contact with foreign modes of belief and speculation 
was responsible for introducing greater innovations into Northern Buddh¬ 
ism than into Southern with, its three baskets [PttaAas) of Suita (doctrine), 
Vinaya (discipline), and Abhidfmmma (philosophy). 
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CHAPTER IX —continued 


THE BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

B—HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE INDIAN 
SCHOOLS OF BUDDHISM 

l« INTRODUCTORY 

A glance at the Buddhist and Jaina canonical works will show that in 
the sixth century b.c. the country was seething with a very large number 
of religious and philosophical speculations and their advocates were 
sharply divided into two classes, the &atmna$ and the brdhmanas. While 
the brdfonanas based their theories on the Vedas, the if a maims, Le. those 
who perform acts of mortification or austerity as the means ol pleasure 
and happiness here and hereafter, were quite opposed to them, discarding 
the austerity of the Vedas altogether. Both of them were preceded by 
some thinkers belonging to the brShmasfie fold, viz, (i) the karmins, or 
the "followers of the k&rma-mdrga "— the path of the Vedte acts con¬ 
sisting in the different sacrifices and ceremonials, and (2) the pidnins, i,e. 
the followers of the jnana-miirga, "the path of knowledge," the sublime 
thoughts of the supporters of which found the fullest expression in the 
Upani$ads. 

Owing to the gradual growth of rationalism in society, growing abhor¬ 
rence to animal sacrifice in Vedic rites, and the increasing dissatisfaction 
with various outward and complex practices in ceremonials there came 
into being different Schools also in the brdhtn attic class who doubted the 
value and validity of sacrifices. They considered them to be frail rafts for 
crossing the oceans of the world {sathsdra) and allegorical explanations of 
sacrifices were sought to be offered. For instance, at the very beginning 
of the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad 1 the asva-tnedhu (horse sacrifice) which is 
the most elaborate animal sacrifice A is interpreted as having cosmic 
significance. 

As the above Schools lived in close contact, most of them were more or 
less mutually influenced, and the dramaijas and the brdhmanas made the 
most remarkable and valuable contributions to the philosophical thoughts 
of the country. 

We are concerned here with the iratnanas or more precisely with the 
Buddhists. They are tlivided into two broad Schools, viz. Hlnayami (in¬ 
ferior course) and Mahdydtia (great course). It is the Mahdydmsts who. in 
order to assert their superiority over the Jiinaydnisis, used the epithets 
Hina- and Mahd- before the word -ydna. 
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The Mahdydnisis daim that the greatness of their course consists in its 
seven fold merit which is not to be found in the Htnaydturt (Mcthdydna- 
sulratankdra, XIX, 59, 60). 

Two important questions are discussed among the ancient teachers 
such as Asahga (c. a.d. 300) and Santiraksita (a,d. 700). The first ol 
them is: Do the Mahayana sStm actually represent the original speech 
of the Buddha? The Mahuyanist teachers answer in the affirmative. The 
second question is: Which of the two. the Hinayana and the Mahayana. 
is earlier? The answer is quite clear that the Mahayana system is a much 
developed one unlike the Hlnayfma, The very' fact that the teachers have 
tried to prove the authenticity of the Mahayana shows that its authen¬ 
ticity was much disputed. We shall give here a general historical account 
of the chief branches of Buddhist thought in India and briefly show their 
relation to the central teachings of the Buddha and to early Indian 
thought. 

2, THE VAIBHA$IKAS 

As there were conflicting news with regard to Buddhism in Kasmira 
under the great king Kaniska [c. 120) who espoused the cause of Buddhism, 
following the example of ASoka there was held a Buddhist council. In that 
council the Sacred Canon was revised and a great commentary on the 
Abhidhamta called Vibka$a* (expounder) was written. 'Hie original text 
in Sanskrit of this work is lost, but there are still two Chinese translations. 

Now in Kaimlra gradually there was a split among the Buddhists, one 
section of them having a special faith in that Vibha$£, hence the members 
of it were called Vaibhasikas.5 Again, among the Vaibha$ikas themselves 
there were different views on certain points and while those of Kasmiia 
were known as Kasmira Vaibhasikas, those of the Western Country' (i.e. 
Gandhara), were called Paicatya or Western Vaibhasikas. These were 
referred to also as Apardniakas (living in the Western border), liaAirde- 
iakas or (belonging to the outside country), Gd»dhdrdtittyas or (teachers 
of Gandhara) or Gandhara-TtuindaUt-acdryas (the teachers of the district 
of Gandhara). 

These Vaibhasikas formed one of the two most important Schools of 
the original Sarvasti-vadins (asserters of the existence or reality of all 
things in all times, the past, the present and the future). One of these two 
Schools is known by the very name Sarvasti-vadins and the other Sau- 
trantikas of whom we shall have an occasion to write later on. The Sar¬ 
vasti-vadins of Kiismlra are known as Mula or original Sarvasti-vadins, 
while others are called simply Sarvasti-vadins, 

The most authoritative canonical work of the Sarvasti-vadins is the 
Jtitbui-prasthdna by Katyayaniputra, which is divided into six parts. The 
l r ib)ha$d referred to above is the commentary on this work. This School 
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possessed also the Vinaya and Siitra collections. The Iwoks that are now 
found of this School are in Sanskrit, bat possibly first were in some 
Prakrta and then in Sanskrit. 

"We may discuss here why the Sarvasti-vadins are so called, so that we 
can understand clearly some of the most important philosophical views of 
the Vaibha$ikas, as the latter are included in the former. 

Vasubandhu. the great author of such an authoritative work as the 
Abhidhcirma koin says in the book {V, 25-26} that because one affirms the 
existence of the things in three times, past, present, and future one is 
known as a Sarvasti-vadin,* To assert that all, i.e. past, present, and 
future, exist, is indeed a very bold declaration. But what are the grounds 
on which this view is based? They are mainly four. 

First, the authority of the statement of the Buddha himself. He clearly 
says that all the three things, past, present, and future, exist.? 

Second, the Buddha has also taught that when an idea {vijAdna) arises, 
as for instance, from the organ of eye, it is owing to two things, viz. the 
organ and its object (riipa). So with regard to other organs and their 
objects. Now if there are no past and future things, the idea or the mental 
consciousness of those things are impossible. So if the "past" and the 
"future” were not there, then such notions as "there lived MaMsammata," 
"Saiikha is going to be an all-world sovereign," and so forth—which 
involve the idea of what was and is going to be-—would he entirely base¬ 
less, in fact the object not being there its idea too was also not possible. 

Third, if an object (alambam) is given there may be its consciousness 
and not otherwise. Now if the past and future things arc not there how 
can the consciousness be possible without the object ? 

And the fourth, if the past does not exist, how can the past act, good or 
bad, come (0 give fruit when it is devoid of essence and existence? In 
fact when the fruit is produced, its cause (vipdku-helu) is lost. 

It is from these grounds based on the Scripture and reasons that the 
Vaibhiisikas affirm the existence of past and future. But how is it that the 
Sarvasti-vadins or the V'aibhalikas can hold the view that an object con¬ 
tinues to exist at three points of time, while the accepted doctrine of the 
Buddhists is that there is nothing that continues to exist? The reply 
comes here from different Vaibhasikas of whom the following four are 
prominent; 8 viz, : 

1. Bhadanta Dhurm attain. —He is the upholder of the theory of differ¬ 
ence of modes (bhiivdnydtka-vada). He defends his case saying that when 
there is a change of a thing, in fact, that change is only in its modes, but 
not in the substance. The substance gold undergoes several changes 
through which it comes to be called necklace, ear-ring, etc. But there is 
no change of the gold itself. In the same way, the object is different from 
the future and other modes. For instance, when a certain object abandons 
its future mode it reaches the present mode; and when it renounces its 
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present mode it reaches the past mode; and yet the object itself does not 
change: throughout three modes the same character of the substance 
continues. If it were not so, the future, present and past objects would 
be entirely different from one another. 

2. Bhadanta Gbosaka holds that the changes undergone by an object 
are onlv in its distinguishing character (fafcya« 4 ). He argues as follows: 
When an object is said to be past, it is not entirely deprived of the char¬ 
acter of the future and the present. For example, a man may he attached 
to one woman, but he need not be disgusted with other women. Similarly, 
when the object is future or present it has that character, but is not entirely 
devoid of the other tw'O characters, 

3. Bhadanta Vasumitra holds that the changes undergone by the 
things are in their aspects of positions, states {fivasiha), He argues that a 
thing is spoken of variously according to the varying aspects and these 
variations relate to the aspect not to the substance; as the substance 
remains the same in all three points of time. For example, when the day 
counting-piece {mrd-giidikd} is placed in the place of units it is denomi¬ 
nated one, when placed in the place of hundred it is denominated hundred, 
and in place of thousand it is denominated thousand. Similarly, when the 
thing is in the state of activity (kdritrap it Is called present, and when it 
has ceased from activity, it is past and when it has not become active at 
all, it is future. So things are spoken of in accordance with their states, as 
in the case of day counting-piece, where there Is no change in the nature 
of the substance; only different denominations are assigned to it in accord¬ 
ance with the varying position, which makes it indicative of varying 
numbers. 

4. Buddhadeva holds the view j that the changes are due to the changes 
in relativity {tmyathanyu th fitf). He argues as follows: An object is called 
one or other in relation to what has gone before and what is to come. For 
instance, the same woman is called mother as well as daughter. Here the 
usage in question is dependent upon the past and future; when it has 
something before it and also something after it, it is called -present; and 
when it has something after it, but nothing before it, it is called past.™ 

The above views of the Vaibha^ikas are, however, refuted by some 
Buddhists belonging to a different School. 1 * 

Vaibhasikas are realistic, as already said, and for the world order they 
accept the atomic theory refuted by the Yogacaras and the Mitdhya- 
mikas. 11 ^ 

3, THE SAUTRANTIKAS 

Yafomitra says in his Abhidkarma-koia-vydkhyd (B.B., p. 12) : "Those 
who bold the ultras as their authority and not the ias/ras,*! are Sautran- 
tikas," They reject the authority of the Abhidharmas of the Sarvasti- 
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vadins, for according to them, those Abhidhartnas are far from the sayings 
of the Buddha. The word sCilranta actually means that which is definitely 
ascertained of the Sutras. 

The Sautrintika School is said to have been founded by Kumaralata of 
Taxila. The original works of this School which contained a great variety 
of philosophical doctrines, are hardly accessible. Many of the Sautrfintika 
views may be known from the A bhidkarma-koh of Vasubandhu and its 
Vydkhyd, for though he was a Vatbhasika and mostly (prdyetia) followed 
that School in the book, he had much sympathy with the Sautrantikas and 
later on himself adopted the Yogacara attitude. 

Like the Vaibha$ikas the Sautrantikas are also realists, the main 
difference between them being that while the Vaibh3,$ikas hold that the 
external world is perceived, the Sautrantikas affirm that it is known by 
inference. They dispute vy#dna-vdda which holds that there is only con¬ 
sciousness (l yTtana), for without the object of consciousness there is no 
possibility of consciousness itself. Therefore it must be accepted that 
there is the existence of the external world. As shown by the Vijiiana- 
vadins '4 atoms cannot be supported, and in that case owing to their absence 
and consequently to that of an object made of them, anyhow one will 
have to admit by inference the existence of the external things, otherwise 
there can in no way be consciousness of things around us, which we 
cannot deny. 

One of the most Important and remarkable thoughts of the Sautran¬ 
tikas is their theory of continuum (sau/aii) of a person or a thing. It is 
best described in the Milinda-paftha (p. 40)^ from which we take the 
following; 

The king said: “He who is bom, Nagasena, does he remain the same or 
becomes another?" 

"Neither the same nor another." 

"Give me an illustration." 

"Now what do you think, O king? You were once a baby, a tender 
thing and small in size, lying flat on your back. Was that the same a 4 
you who are now' grown up?" 

“No. That child was one, I am another/' 

"If you are not that child, it will follow that you had neither mother 
nor father, no! nor teacher. You cannot be taught either learning or 
behaviour, or wisdom. What, great kingl Is the mother of the embryo in 
the first stage different from the mother of the embryo in the second 
stage, or the third or the fourth? Is the mother of the baby a different 
person from the mother of the grown-up man? Is the person who goes to 
school one and the same when he has finished his schooling another? Is it 
one who commits a crime, another who is punished by having his hands 
and feet cut off ? 

"Certainly not. But what would you, sir, say to that ?" 
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The elder replied: “I should say that I am the same person, now I am 
grown up, as I was when I was a tender tiny baby flat on my back. For 
all these states are included in one by means of this body." 

The Sautrantikas are said to have two Schools [Abhid/tanm-koia, IV, 
P' *36), one known by the same name, Sutfitutsttkcis, and the other was 
called l>titsfiih:it:ta ; in the I ihhusS, The reference to the Sautrantikas as 
such in the VibhdfS is extremely rare. One may, therefore, think that only 
the Darstantikas were known to the commentary. The history of this 
School is, however, not yet quite clear. It is, therefore, natural to establish 
some relation between the name and the work of Kumaralata, DrsidnUi- 
patskl 1. 1 * One may want to know if the Darstantikas characterize them by 
the employment of similes, as said in Tibetan, according to which there is 
no difference between the Sautrantikas and Oars tun tikas. However, the 
sense of the word drstanta is not yet established with certainty. One may 
think that the word drstihita may imply here some opposition to the 
Scripture, But what dfgaidas are meant here? Certainly they are not 
other than the traditional ones. And one may think them to be such as we 
have in the M ilinda-panha referred to above. 

The continuum of persons and things referred to just now* is not quite 
new co Buddhism, but is already well known in the Samkhya system as 
the theory of transformation {parindma-vadii), only with this difference, 
that while in Buddhism the continuum is universal, in the Samkhya it is 
of objects alone, and not of tire spirit. This theory is accepted also in the 
Jains philosophy. 

Now this question of continuum is involved with that of the universal 
flux or moment arm ess (fcsaita-bhanga), for if you admit a thing to be a 
fixed form, it can in no way tie continuous. Either it must be fixed or 
continuous, never both fixed and continuous. On the following grounds 
one must admit that whatever is existent is momentary. It mav be argued 
thus :*7 We hold that all that is compound [samsbta) is instantaneous 
But how is it so? Because otherwise nothing can function. For function is 
that which is in an uninterrupted continuity. And it cannot be justified if 
there are not, every moment, origination and suppression {utbdda and 
mradha) alternately. If, however, one says that, having remained for a 
tune, a thing, by suppression of the preceding moment and the origination 
of the succeeding moment, functions in an uninterrupted continuity then 
this cannot be accepted. For after that there will be no function as there 
is no continuity. 


Ore- may suppose that a thing after its production remains for some 
time. But how does it remain so? Does it remain itself, quite independent 
of anyth,ng else, or with the help from some other thing? The first cannot 
t* justified. W by? Because afterwards it does not remain by itself And 
why is it not able to remain at the end by itself? Because there must be 
some cause for remaining so. But it is not to be found there It may how- 
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ever, be argued that owing to the absence of the cause of destruction it 
remains and when the cause of destruction arises it is destroyed, as the 
blackness of an unburnt earthen pot disappears by the fire. But it is not 
right, because the cause is not to be found there. For there is no cause 
even afterwards. But is it not said that the blackness of an earthen pot is 
destroyed by the contact of fire!—a fact which is well known to all. But 
it can be explained differently. Here the fire simply produces a dissimilar 
continuum of blackness, and wo see that by the contact of fire a dis¬ 
similar continuum of blackness is produced, not the total discontinuum of 
any function. 

One may argue that if every moment a new tiling is produced there will 
be no recognition (pralyabMpidna) pointing out "it is that." But it is not 
so. For recognition is possible on account of the similarity of the preceding 
and succeeding moments just like the flames of a Iamp. lS Thus the recog¬ 
nition is owing to the similarity and not to the actual presence of the 
thing. But how can it be known? By suppression {mrodkaiak). if a thing 
remains in the same state no suppression is possible, because it is that 
very thing. 

Besides, some transformation (parindnm) of a thing is also noticed at 
the end. Transformation is alteration, and if that transformation of 
things p either internal or external, does not begin at first ii cannot be 
known at the end. Therefore the transformation starts at the very begin¬ 
ning, it spreads gradually and becomes manifest at the end just like the 
milk in the state of card. As long as the transformation b very subtle it is 
not ascertained. Yet, every moment there is a cliange, and one must 
accept the instantaneousness of things. 

Again, if a thing does not change every moment it cannot have its par¬ 
ticular weight or measure. A small boy cannot grow into a young man. 
And if you admit one's growth, it has no meaning, for without that change 
it will remain in the same state, and without further growth no increment 
is possible. 

Take again some other thing such as a river or a tank, or a pool. Water 
is seen there sometimes dried or increased to some extent. It would be 
impossible if every moment there is no change, as nothing is found after¬ 
wards to account for it. The wind naturally moves, it becomes violent or 
is extremely slow. This cannot be justified if it remains always in the 
same state without a constant change. 


4. THE YOGACARAS 

We have discussed the Sautruntika School. There are reasons to think 
that a section of the later Sautrlntikas coalesced with the Vijhana- 
vadins ("idealists"). According to Sautrantikas p though the external 
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world has its reality it cannot be perceived, but is known only by infer¬ 
ence, while the Vijnana-vadins Ignore its existence altogether,' 

It is dear that originally Vipldna-vada is based on a number of Uptmi- 
$adic passages containing the words jMna and vijfidtui referring to dbnan 
(-self ') or Brahman (the Absolute) in their Vedantic interpretation. 
Atman, Brahman, jnam and vijnd-na are identical in the sense in this 
connection. There are passages 1 9 which can very easily be interpreted 
from tlie idealistic point of view. 1 * 

The followers of idealism are naturally known as Vijnuna-vadins. They 
are also called Yogacaras. The word yogdcara (literally, a practiser of 
yoga) originally meant an ascetic, but gradually it was employed for an 
idealL.t or the School. According to the commentary bv BMskaracarya on 
the Brakma-sutra, II. 2 . 2S, yoga means that way which leads one 10 the 
destination by iamatfm {samddhi) (abstract meditation) and vipafvana 
{prajnJ} (transcendental wisdom}—these two means being just like two 
bullocks tied to the yoke of a cart and leading to a destination. Thus one 
who proceeds along with y&ga is Yogacaia* 

The idealistic thought in Buddhism is already found in MaMyana- 
sntras, but its first systematization is made by Maftreyanatha, the master 
of .\sanga. The idealistic current as a system with its own Sastras may 
safely be placed at about the end of the third century' or the beginning 0 "f 
the fourth century A.D. Then there flourished a number of teachers of 
whom Dirmaga was a prominent one. The fundamental discourse, said to 
be ol the Buddha himself, on which the idealism of the Buddhists is based 
is the following: "O the sons of the Victorious One (i.e. the Buddha) all 
riiese three planes^ are only consciousness,“ The teachers also of this 
School declare that all this objective world is nothing but an appearance 
for it does not exist Ui fact, just as to a man who suffers from an eve 
disease calledfcmiratj appears a knot of hair, or such other things as two 
moons, the existence of which cannot even be imagined. The objects do not 
exist apart from the subjects perceiving them," 

■ U? re 1 the f Qll0 ™S objections may be raised; If the consciousness of a 
particular object is without that object and not from that object then why 
is it that m a particular place we have that consciousness and not in every 
place t Again, why is it that the consciousness is in a particular time and 

the 1 °° ntWy : Wh * and how * ^ ^at the same person or 
thing can be seen always and not in a particular time, and in all places 

and not m a parttcular place, and by all persons and not a particular 
person as in the case of a man suffering from partial blindness called Hmira ? 

Further, why e, it that with things that a person with his defective eves 
see*, such as a knot of hair, or two moons, no actual purpose of him is 
served but it 15 done so with the things other than them ? OrtaL another 
example. In a dream one may take food and drink, but in reality one's 
stomach is not filled up. but is it not so with other foods and drinks ? Why 
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is this difference? Therefore, if one does not accept the existence of an 
object there can in no way be any adjustment. 

All these objections are, however, met with the help of dream experi¬ 
ences, For, it is well known that in one's dream though there is no object 
whatsoever it is seen there and also in a particular time and place. Even 
a function may also be caused by the dream experiences, for though 
there is actually no union of a couple in a dream there Is the resultant 
discharge. 

From another point of view the idealists repudiate the existence of 
objects. They say that anything such as a piece of cloth cannot be accepted 
as real, for you cannot take it as one in the form of the whole as do the 
Vaijjeiikas, for the whole is not an entity other than the parts; nor can 
you take it as many in the forms of atoms, for each of the atoms cannot 
be perceived. Nor can atoms be thought to be combined into one object. 
For, if on the six points (viz. east, west, north, south, and up and down) 
of an atom six atoms are united at the same time, it must be admitted 
that the atom has its six parts, and in that case it cannot be atom, for 
that is the atom which has no part whatsoever. 

Maftreyanatha’s Madhydnta-vibhaAga-karikS (I. 3} says of this theory: 
There is the false ideation {abhuta-parikatpa); there do not exist the two; 
but there exists void ness (fiftiyafa), and it also (i,e. the false ideation) 
exists in this (i.e. the void ness). 

There are four statements here, (i) The first declares: There is the false 
ideation. It implies that there are some who hold that there is absolutely 
nothing (sarva-dkarma-Sunyata) just like a horn of a hare. This cannot, 
however, be held, for in that case there is nothing to do for one's nirvana. 
Therefore, it is said that there is the false ideation and an aspirant to 
nirvana strives after it. (ii) The second statement is: The two, i.e. the 
subject and object do not exist there, as they are mere appearances, 
phantoms of our minds, endless series of mental states, having no begin¬ 
ning but ending with one’s nirvana. They are related to one another in a 
relation of cause and effect and this forms the samsara, (iii) The third 
statement is that there exists voidness (iiinyata). Here voidness is to be 
taken in the sense of the state of being void of both the qualities of a 
subject and an object (tv) The fourth statement is that in the voidness, 
too, there is the false ideation, because in the meditation of the voidness 
as its support {Mambana) cue has that false ideation, for without it there 
is no meditation. 

As we have already seen, in accordance with this School the world is 
only consciousness {ciUa), therefore, its followers cannot but admit that 
this consciousness docs the functions of three, viz, of that which is to be 
known (vc<f_v<t), i.e. the object, of that who knows {vedaka), i,e, the subject, 
as well as of the function of knowledge (vtda«a). But one which has no 
parts cannot be endowed with such three different characteristics, 
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Seeing, however, that a lamp illuminates not only the other things 
around, but also itself, the teachers of vijMna-vada argue that the con¬ 
sciousness in the same way knows also itself, but the Mddhyawiikas r refute 
it quoting a Scriptures li runs as follows: "Having not seen the conscious¬ 
ness (citia) he (Bodhisattva) investigates the current of the consciousness 
and asks whence it arises. Then it occurs to- him: Consciousness arises only 
when there is an object. Now if it is so, is it that the object is one thing 
and consciousness is another? Or are they identical? If the former, how r 
can consciousness recognize itself through consciousness? It does not or 
cannot do so. For instance, none can cut an edge of a sword by the same 
edge of the sword. Nor can a man touch the tip of a finger with the same 
tip of the finger/' In the same way the same consciousness cannot be 
cognized by itself. 

Besides, the- lamp illuminates things other than itself and not also itself, 
because there b no darkness that can cover it. 

In order to establish the self-conscioiisness of thought the idealists 
argue that if it is not admitted to be so, no thought can be remembered, 
but w B e all know that we remember our thoughts, and it is well known that 
nothing is remembered that is not perceived. 

The teachers say lfi that among the people and in Scriptures there are 
various denominations of self and elements of existence or things 
for instance, “self 1 living being'' (juw), etc., and “aggregates" 

(&fri ndhas), "elements'’ (dhMus), etc. The application of these two kinds 
of denominations with regard to self and the elements of existence respec¬ 
tively is not primary, because they are not applied to actual self and the 
elements of existence respectively. Why? Because they are mere trans¬ 
formation (fiafirt&tto) of consciousness as they do not exist outside. Here 
from the receptacle consciousness (dkiya-vijMna) 1 '! which continues like 
the stream of a river or the flames of a lamp and in which the impressions 
fv&StfU&s) of the imagination of sell, matter, etc., are developed, such forms 
as self and matter, etc., come into existence. They are taken as external, 
though they are not actually so. This goes on from the time without 
beginning, even though, in fact, there is no self, nor matter outside. 

The denial of self and elements of existence is nothing but the two most 
important theories commonly accepted by the Yogacaras and the Madhya- 
miks, viz. pudgala-nairMmya and ikarma-nairj&mya.^ The word Hairdtmya 
radically means here the state of being devoid of diman which signifies in 
this case svahhdva, “own being/' i.e. innate character which never under¬ 
goes any change, nor depends on any thing for its being. The self is called 
aiman, because according to those who believe in its separate existence, it 
has the nature just described and ol which it is never devoid and conse¬ 
quently it is held to be eternal Now pudgala is nothing but what we know 
by such terms as "man/' "person/' etc., i.e. the self. Thus by pudgak i- 
nairatmya we understand that what b believed to be a pudgate or self has 
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no independent nature of its own, and consequently do existence in fact, 
and therefore it is not a thing in reality (rasfN-safl, but exists merely in 
imagination, a convention for serving our purpose of ordinary life. Simi¬ 
larly, dfuirmas or elements of existence have not their dtman "nature," 
because they depend for their being on the causes and conditions [pralUya- 
samtdpdda). This is dhurma-na irdtmya. 

In this School things are viewed from three different aspects, vh. 
imaginary {parikalpita), dependent {paralanira) ^ and perfect (parinif- 
panna ).* 0 These aspects are known as lak^ana (characteristic) or srn ubkara 
(nature). Let us take here the example of a magician who by dint of his 
power shows an elephant before us. That we see an elephant here cannot 
be denied, but this elephant is of imaginary character. It is also clear here 
that the form of the elephant depends ou its cause and conditions, other¬ 
wise the animal could not appear before us. Therefore, the elephant is 
also of dependent character. Finally, that there is absolutely no elephant 
at all is quite clear, and thus it is of perfect characterJ 1 

Mow when this cilia has no support (i.e, object, aUimbana) whatsoever, 
and consequently does not perceive anything there being nothing per¬ 
ceptible, it rests in itself 3 = This state is called vijiiapti-mdtruld or vijMna- 
mdtratd , i.e. only consciousness pure and simple. This can be realized by 
the disciplines advised, i.e. deep meditation (samatha) and supreme 
wisdom (ui/jflsyflini). 

This state of cilia resting in vijildtia-mdirald is described variously 
owing to the variety of the aspects. 5 3 It is called there— iokoltma-jildjui 
(supermundane knowledge) and ddraya-pardvrtli (turning back of the 
source), i.e. the ataya-vijiitina, in other words, the conscious subject or 
self. It means that owing to the elimination of the two sorts of evil states 
[dausthidya), viz, covers or obstruction (araranus). i.e. "the knowable" 
(jiieya), and the passions (JUtfjfas), such as sensuality (rdgn), aversion 
(efiYSti), and bewilderment (ttiofoi), the alayu-vijitdna turns back to its 
natural state in the form of advaya-ffidm, i.e. "the knowledge free from 
the two, i.e. the subject and object. In other words, the dlaya-vijiiana 
which was before covered or obscured, the cover or obstruction being now 
removed,” gets its own innate state, he, the state of admya jndna. This is 
andsrava-dhdtu (undefded element), and vimukti (deliverance). 

It is clear that this vipiapU-nuttraid is, in the Vedantic language of 
Gaudapada, the spiritual guide of Sariikarucarya. Brahman, as the older 
Vedanta, the Agama 4 a&* of Gaud^pada shows.It is rather strange 
that this point has no place in the classical Vedanta. 

Here it may be observed that Gaudapadas Brahman points on one side 
the state of kaivalya, i.e. "the state of being not connected with anything 
else” or "the resting of the self (dra$fr or purufa) in himself" as described 
in the Yegu-sutra (I, 3), and on the other to the resting of the citia in itself 
(vijita pli-vwlraid) of the Vijfiana-vadins. 
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5. THE M AD H YAM IK AS 

The Madhyamika doctrine involving the Smya-vada as in the Mate- 
ydna-sutras ii systematized by Nagfirjuna (a.d. 200 ?) as the VijMtta- 
vMa of the Yogacara was systematized by MaitreyanAtha. Aryadeva 
(c. a.d. 200-225), the author of the Cutuh-iatikd is his worthy disciple, anti 
one of the most prominent exponents of Nagarjuna's masterpiece. Mdta- 
miihyamaka-katikii, is Candrakirtti (r, a.d. 600-650). 

Now the Madhyamikas are those who followed the middle path of the 
Buddha, But what is this middle path? It is well known that he preached 
a middle path in his first sermon,?} rejecting the two extreme views of 
excessive worldly enjoyments and too much self-mortification,?* But the 
middle path with which we are concerned here is quite different from it, 
as will be dear from the following lines, 

In Sanskrit lexicons?* one of the names for the Buddha is Advaya- 
vadin 'one who asserts not-two./' Here according to the Madhya mi ka$? s 
the word two in "not-two," refers to two ascertainments {atitas), or views. 
But what are these tw r o views? They are such as existent and non-existent 
and eternal and non-etcmal, self and non-self, and so on. That such views 
are harmful is abundantly clear in Buddhist literature, both in Sanskrit 
and Pali. For instance, the Buddha is said to have declared: "As mostly, 0 
Katyayana, the people are engrossed in the notion of existence and non¬ 
existence, they are not emancipated."?? And says Nagarjima:+ fl "Those 
ignoram people who see existence and non-existence do not see the cessa¬ 
tion uf the visible which is blissful, "-i' 1 Again we read “It exists" this is, 
“O KSSyapa, one definite ascertainment. But what is the middle of these 
two definite ascertainments cannot be denoted, cannot be illustrated, it 
has no base, nor any appearance, nor any mark, nor any denomination. 
This is, O Kiiyapa, called the middle path by which there is the true 
examination of elements of existence. "*? So it is dearly declared that 
the Buddha having not accepted the two definite ascertainments taught his 
doctrine of the middle M Therefore according to this view nothing is 
existent, nor is anything non-existent; nothing comes into being, nor 
does anything disappear; nothing is eternal nor has anything an end; 
nothing is identical nor differentiated; nothing moves hither, nor moves 
anything thither.+i Thus as the followers of this School with which we are 
concerned here have accepted the middle path they are known as Madhya- 
fnikas,+ s 

In the above discussion only two points, one positive and the other 
negative, are taken; but sometimes three or even four 47 points are taken.** 
The idea of the rejection of both the opposite views of which the most 
important and well-known expressions are, sat (existent) and a-sai (non¬ 
existent), is to be found even io the Rg-Veda (X. 129. i); "There was 
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neither the nonexistent nor the existent/' Gradually it was used also in 
the Up$ni$adsw and the Bhogavad-GUd (XTIL 12). 

This position of the Madhyamikas will be intelligible if one understands 
the law of dependent origination, Le. the origination of things being 
dependent on the cause and conditions fyrattty$-samtdpadd). This is 
implied in the Stlnya-vud& which is the central conception of the system. 
Let us explain it in the following few lines: 

We say that every thing has its svabhdva "innate state 1 ' or "nature/ 1 as 
we say that heat is the svahkfiv# of fire, But what is it in reality? What is 
the characteristic of svabMva? It is that which is not fictitious {a-krtnmn) 
and does not depend on others for its existence, nor comes into being 
afterwards having not been before. Now heat which is generated by its 
cause and conditions, and comes into existence having not been before, 
and depends on others for its being, can in no way be the innate nature 
of fim. Consequently with regard to fire F that characteristic of 
it, if any, which in the three points of time, past, present and future does 
not deviate from it and being not before does not come into existence, and 
does not depend on others for its being, may alone be regarded as its own 
nature (svabhdva). But is there anything of the kind of fire? 

We say: "Neither it is F nor is it not." Yet p in order to remove the 
terror of untrained listeners, in practical truth, by imposition (saindr&ptt) 
we say "it is." 

But if you say that it is in its imposed form and in practical truth p of 
what kind is it then in reality in the absolute truth? 

The answer is: "It is dfiantiald, 'the state of being a dharma —the ele¬ 
ment of existence/ M But what is dhurmtitd? Own-being (svabhih/a). 
"What is own-being? Nature (prakrii). And nature? That which is called 
voidness (sihiyttfd'i . What does voidness mean? The state of being devoid 
of own being (naihsvabhdiya), And what are we to understand by it? 
That which is suchness? (Mhatd). What is this suchness? Being such, that 
is, the state of being not liable to change {a-vik&itm), the state of remaining 
always (mtfiva sthdyUa)." 

“Accordingly we cannot say that heat is the svabhiva of fire. But as the 
non origination of fire is independent of others and not fictitious, it is to be 
regarded as its smbhdva/'^ Now when there is no svtffcMua of a thing it 
has also no origination, and owing to the absence of it, it has also no 
suppression. 

Like fire h everything is devoid of its smbhSm a* it itself has no existence. 
This state of being devoid of svah/iava (miihsi'dbkdiya} is. in fact meant by 
the word £iinyufd in this system in such cases m the sacred texts as “sarva*- 
dharm&h iunyah” "all elements of existence are void/ 1 Readers will 
notice it also in the preceding paragraph. 

Tilings that appear to us do so not in their own characteristics but in 
those which are imputed. Here a couplet quoted in a works 1 declares that 
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the truth of itself free from all imputations shines; and by such expressions 
as i&nyata, ail imputations thereupon are repudiated. 

But unfortunately the sense of the word sftnyatd was much misunder¬ 
stood in the time even of Nagarjuna himself, it being taken to mean 
annihilation Uibhdva), or "non-existence” (ndstiiti). And its inevitable evil 
consequence led NagSrjnna to write (XXIV. n): Just like a snake or a 
science, taken in a wrong wav, iwnyata being misunderstood brings about 
one’s destruction. The objections that may naturally arise from this 
misunderstanding may thus be summarised from Nagarjuna's own work 
(XXIV): If everything is empty and there is no origination nor passing 
away, then there can also be no four truths of the noble, no rules of life 
based on the knowledge of those truths, no fruit of good and evil deeds, no 
doctrine of the Buddha, no monastic community, and Anally also no 
Buddha. 

Xagarjuna meets all the objections resorting mainly, inter alia, to two 
truths, conventional {samvrii-satya) and the highest (fiaramartka-sittya) as 
in the Vedantk system of 5 arhkara (here one additional truth being 
prtiiibhiisikit-suiya — tlie truth existing only in appearance). He says those 
who do not understand the distinction between the two truths do not 
know the depth of the truth of the teaching of the Buddha. Nirvana is not 
realized without knowing the highest truth {pa ret Martha) which cannot be 
instructed without following the every-day practice. And if iunyald is 
understood in its actual sense there is no room for such objections. This 
ifinyata is the same as pratUya-samulpdda , which is nothing but the 
appearance of things owing to their cause and conditions, and this is in 
reality non-origination by their own nature. And here is the cessation of 
all expressions {pmpancopa£ama). 


6 . CONCLUSION 

Now what is It that inspired the teachers to think in the above ways? 
The reply may at once be given that it is the mara-vijaya by the Buddha. 
Symbolically, mara-vijaya is the conquest of the tempter, but actually it 
means the cessation of desire (Aama)S* which, when not controlled, goes 
on increasing and becomes the root cause of all sorts of miseries in one's 
life. As such it is a formidable enemy that must be conquered by all 
means. This idea of the cessation of desire, which is well known even in 
Vtdic times, is the centre not only of Buddhism , but also of all the religious 
systems of India. It is to be noted that only by the conquest of the tempter 
the Buddha Ijccame a Buddfia, 

The problem for the Buddha who was much influenced by the Upa m$ad ic 
thoughts was as to how we can control desires which are so natural in 
human minds. He found the solution in his three fundamental principles 
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of Impermanence [snifya), Sorrow (duhkha), and Non-seif {an&man). If 
one deeply meditates upon them with regard to the worldly things, one's 
desire for their enjoyment is sure to vanish. The teachers of the Buddhist 
philosophy accept these views. 

With regard to the Vaibhasikas we know not if they have added any¬ 
thing on this question, but the contributions of the other three Schools, 
the Sautrantikas, the Yogacaras, and the Madhyamikas are remarkable. 
It appears that they aimed at the elucidation only of the two principles, 
first and last, Le. Impermanence and Non-self. 

By the theories of Continuum (satitofi) and Instantaneousness (k$d$a- 
bhanga ), as shown before, the Sautrantikas have unmistakably pushed the 
theory of impermanence farther, infusing a new spirit into it. 

In respect of the Yogacaras and Madhyamikas their contributions arc 
very striking. For desire there must be two things, the subject and the 
object, and both of them are attacked vigorously by them. By their 
vijfuma-vdda they ably demonstrate that there is neither a separate sub¬ 
ject nor an object, there being only consciousness. They show the non¬ 
substantiality of both the self and the elements of existence (pudgaki- 
nairatmyv and dharma-nairatmya )—a theory shared commonly by the 
Madhyamikas.Si There is no room for desire; for who is to desire and what 
is to be desired ? The Madhyamikas have also explained by their iunya- 
vdda that everything is £&nya r "void," i.e r void of its own state (nihsva- 
bk 3 va)t and as such what is to be desired and by whom? 

M Gne who believes in the void is not attracted by worldly things, be¬ 
cause they are unsupported. He is not delighted by gain, nor is he cast 
down by not gaining. He does not feel proud of bis glory, nor does he 
shrink from lack of glory. Scorn does not make him hide, nor does praise 
win him; he feels attached neither to pleasures, nor does he feel aversion 
to pain. He who is not so attracted by worldly things knows what void 
means. Therefore one who believes in the void has neither likes nor dis¬ 
likes, He knows that to be only void which he might like, and regards it 
as only void. He who like? or dislikes anything does not know the void, 
and he who makes quarrel or dispute or debate with anyone docs not 
know this to be only void nor so regards it "H 


NOTES 


I. SztapXihz-R7Hh Mil. X. 6. 4. 

a. Sai&patha-B rJ/nwdtta, XIII. £-5, 

3. Nnhayfina-zufr&fonkara „ XIX. 59-60. 

4. It was called also Maha-vtbh&sa. but in fact thexe was no diflerence between 
them as between nimJipa and jruikd-pdrinitv3na 1 the epithet tnahd- simply 
being meant to show some special respect. 

5. Ya£omftr& says in his SpkupZrtkd {B.B., p. 12) that those who piaise or rejoice 
with or move with or know T VibkdfR are the Vaibhisikas. The explanation of 
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the word as given in Sana*dar£ana-ianigTaka (Government Oriental Hindu 
Series, p, 43) is obviously fanciful. 

6. "tarfasti-t'Mui satvasii- ft&ff matoji/' 

7. As in the Sarityukt&gau ju, ill. 14: See Madhy&maka-vffti XXII. 11; Majjkima- 
Niktiya, iii. 188. 

8. J uttva-samgraha with PanjiM, 1787 if. Eng. trans. by Jha. 

y. jFC^ri^m is expressed also by vydpfira, 

ro. As says Vasubandhu in his Abhidharma-ltoia V. 25, 26. 
ii- Tathra-seukgraMa with PafijikS, jfiioff. 

JZ r The Suutrantikas believe in atoms, but these atoms for them are not actual 
but only nominal Iprajnapti-sai), Sanj~siddhxnta-samgwha, Sautrantika r j. 

13. As regards the JSa&irtz one may be referred to the Madhy&ttfa-vibh&ga-iutrn- 
bhd?ya-fika t Calcutta Oriental Series, p, it. Generally in such cases the speeches 
of the Buddha are sutms and the writings ■nn them by prominent teachers 
are idstras. 

14. Vivkiat ik&r u-15. 

15. Eng. trims. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. KXXV a pp. 63 ff. 

lG, Levi, JA, 1927, pp, 95-137. 

17- Mzhdydna-sutrdhtfik&m, XVI IT, 

18. According to Chinese Sanskrit Mdydkdra-palakavaL But what does pataka mean 
here? 

tq, Such as the following (Taittinya Up. III. 5. 1) ■ "He perceived that Brahman 
was ti)iidrttf r from vijftdtui all these beings are born, by tdjvam, when bom, 
they live, and into vij liana they enter at the end, " 

20. See my paper "Evolution of Vijnanavada" In the IMfol Historical Quarterly, 
Vol- X. 1934, pp. !-!!_. 

21. Kdma-toka, rHpa r \ a-rikpa'- 1 . "the planes or elements of desire, lorcti and absence 
of ferm." The world is included in these three planes, 

22. See also LafiMvnt&ra (X. 15J: "There is no external thing as imagined by the 
fpoh. The mind is moved by ttfsawd (impression) and an appearance nf objects 
proceeds.” It is to be kept in mind that the words ctito, inarms* vijil&na and 
vijnapti are in fact synonyms, meaning "consciousness 1 ' in such cases. 

23 . Sustain 1 , 3 . 

24. Here it is to be pointed out that in both the systems, I'ijMtta-udda and 
Sunya-v&da (i.e r the Madhyamika School) £unyatd t "votdness" is admitted, 
best in different senses. For while in the former it means the devoidness of 
subject and object, as we see here, in the Sunya-t dda, it implies the devoidness 
Of one's innate state {nik^ubkdi.'atd} as wc shall see later on. 

23, As in the Arya-ratHa-edfa-sutra (or Pariprocha) quoted in the Madhyamaka- 
vftti, p. 62; Bodhicarydvaldta-paiijikd, p, 392, 

2 b. TritkiikB i r p. iS. 

27, J'his dlaya-mjndtm is regarded 35 self and is the object of the notion of "I." 
The consciousness of other things is known as pravrttt-vtjndna "individual 
cons'-ioufinesaj' They are thus described {LaMXvat&ra, II, 99-100}: 

As the waves of a sea being raised by the wind as their cause go on dancing, 
and there is no cessation of them, even so the streams of the receptacle con- 
sciousness being raised by the wind of objects go on always dancing with 
various ways of consciousness,” 

28, Candraklmi's explanation of these two words. See Catuk ialika in the Memoirs 
of the ASB m Vol. HI. No. 8 r pp. 449-514. 

29, This word is explained by Sthiramati in the Trirnim, p. 39, saying, "because 
generated by others, Le. cause and conditions, it is paradan)m. ,r 

jo. Sometime the first and the last terms are used as simply kalpita and nispanmt. 

31. See Tri-svabk&va-nirdeia, 28. r 

32. Says Vasiibandhu {Tritkiika, 28}: “ithtiam vijfiana-matrahe * rests only in 
vijU&na'* a 

33. Trimhka . 29-30, 

34. Fot the idealistic views of Gau^apAda see The Agama-iSstta of Gai^apSda, 
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PP- cxxxih specially the section 15: Thf Philosophy of Gawfaftida : 
HTr 35* 46: IV. 47-57, 72, 6o—G6. 

33, (Vi nay a) t I. G, 17. 

36. These two Ideas are condemned and a reasonable, Le. middle, course is accepted 
also in the Bkagavad'Gilti, VI, r6, 

37, r, 1, 14, 

3S. With reference to Vi jfiftna-vidins the word '"two" in this connection implies 
"percipient and perceptible/' i,e, subject and object respectively, 

39. KOiydyandvn-u&da quoted in the Madhymwka-vrU** P- -bg. See Sanyutta NikSya, 
Vol. II, p. iy. 

40. MarfkyamAka-h&tiit&, V. 8. 

41- See a Is o Madhy a tnn k a -k drib tl h XV. 7; SaHyuJ£a-NUtdya. Vo 1 . IT P p. 17, 

42. 60 £p, go), quoted in the Afadhyamaha-vrtii, p. 270. 

43. For a number of similar passages in original, one may be referred to the 
Aganus-idsira of Gamepads, pp. 103-4, 

44. Sanyhiia WkSya. II, p. 17 {XII. 15). "The Tathagata teaches the troth with 
the middle course." 

45. Stic the principle of the pro&ya-samulp&da as described by Nag£rjuna at the 
Ijcginning of his Mad hy amaha drikd , There are infinite numbers of attributes, 
but for the sake of convenience only eight arc generally taken a& above. 

46. The interpretation of the name given in the Sana-daHatta^thgmha (p, 30} 

is fanciful, * 1 

47. They arc: extent, non-existent, both and not both. See Caiuh-iatikd VIfl, 30: 
XVI, 23, Maghyamfika-h&ikat XXIL 23. 

48. For details readers are referred to the author's paper, "Catu^-kop/in the Jha 
Commemoration Volume* pp, 85 £L 

49. Svtt&fratata, IV H iS; cf. Brhaddrayyaka, III+ 8, 8, 

50. Madhyamaha'Vrtti. pp. 264-5. For other grounds against the swthh&va of a 
thing one is refemd to the Mah&y&nQ-s#tr&tettikfoa T XI. 50-1, 

51. Tattva-rtsMvaR included in the Adv&ya-vajra~samgraha f GQS> p. 12 1. It runs: 

1 ' Sorvdtopa -vin intwhia rh svaias-iatham mkfcat i . Stlnyalddyabh idhdnai$ lu 
latnlropii ■-» itakriyJ." 

52. In mdra-vijaya the word mdra t literally "death" or "that which cause* death" 
means “ksma” desire. Considering its "evil, consequences no better name lor it 
can be suggested, 

53. With Madhvaniikas the terms are Pudgala* tuny aid and dhamm-iunyafd 
respective! y, 

54. AryaHttarma-SMtgUt-SUlro quoted in the £ik$&-Sitmvc&ya r p_ 265, Eng. trails, 
by BendalJ and Rouse, slightly modified. 


CHAPTER IX —continued 


THE BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

C—THE METAPHYSICAL SCHOOLS 
OF BUDDHISM 

i. THE RISE OF THE SCHOOLS 

Tee tendency to split and diversify itself into Schools and sub-School s 
appeared very early in the history of Buddhism, The Katha-vaUhu 
(c. 246 b.c.) discusses the doctrinal differences of the Schools, which must 
have been quite well-established by then. The first recorded division, of 
the Buddhist congregation occurred about a hundred years after the 
Buddha's nint&iui at the Council of VesaJL There the dders (sthaviras) ex¬ 
communicated the 10,000 Vajjian monks, ostensibly on the interpretation 
of the ten minor 1 rules of discipline; the real grounds were doctrinal. The 
Vajjian monks formed themselves into the great order (Mahdsathgkika)* 
The beginnings of rhe Mahiyaxia can be discerned in this schism. From 
the elders, the Sarvastl-vadins and the Sammitiyas separated themselves 
in course of time,. Each of these comprised within it several Sub-Schools, 
Early Buddhist historians like Vasumitra, Vinltadeva and Bhavya 
speak of the eighteen different Schools^ all rightly claiming to embody 
the true teaching of the master. Of these only four main Schools deserve 
consideration: Sthamra-vdda, Sarvd$ti-vdda t Mahasathghika and Sammi- 
fiya ; others are off-shoots of these. 

The Sthavifa-vdda t predominant at first, gradually declined in impor¬ 
tance and influence from the time of the 3rd Council (Anoka's reign) till it 
disappeared altogether from the mainland of India; it, however, con¬ 
tinues to thrive in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. The Sarvdsti-vdda was the 
most dominant and influential School; it had its ramifications all over the 
country, including Kaimira and Gandhara. The Sammiliyas (Vatstpu- 
triyas) must have been a prosperous sect with a considerable following. 
No original works of this sect have been preserved, and there is the dis¬ 
advantage of having to derive our all too meagre knowledge of this School 
from its opponents. Universally condemned by the other Schools as 
heretical, they held tenaciously to the doctrine of the Individual (Pud- 
gala dtman), a quasi-permanent entity, neither completely identical with 
nor different from the mental states.* The importance of this School is as 
a transitional stage between the one-sided modal standpoint of the other 
Schools and the no-position of the Mad hy a mi ka It is, however, the Malm- 
samghikas w"ho can be definitely termed the precursors of the Mahfiyaaa 
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religion and philosophy,5 The implicit differences of the Schools regarding 
the conception of the real {d bar mas) , nirvana, the buddha-kdya and indi¬ 
vidual or universal salvation {Bodhisattva idea!) became accentuated and 
clearer. In their age-long disputation and the dash of ideas, the classical 
Buddhist systems grew to maturity. 

Buddhism is not one unitary system but a matrix of systems. Their 
internal differences notwithstanding, no School of Buddhism conceived 
the real as substance (aiman ), permanent, identical and universal. Con¬ 
versely, all non-Buddhist systems, including the Jaina, accepted the 
reality of the dhnan in some form or the other, Nairdttnya (substanceless- 
ness) is the generic idea of Buddhism that is sought to be understood and 
interpreted by the several Schools, which thus constitute its species. 

In the earliest realistic phase, the rejection of substance {pudgala-ttair- 
dtmya) was interpreted to mean the reality of the separate elements 
{dharmas). Thtra-vMtt. and Sarvdsti-vdda (Vaibha^ika) are the chief 
exponents of this dogmatic pluralistic phase. The classical Sautramika is 
a critical edition of this realism. It evolved a rigorous epistemology on 
Kantian lines. By its critical and subjective trends, the Sau trail Lika 
paved the way for the Madhyamika and the Yogaeara. systems. 

The Madhyamika philosophy, systematized by Nagarjuna {c, 
second century a.d), represents the second and central phase of Buddhist 
thought. It denied the separate reality of the elements also ( dkarma - 
nairdttnya): if the substance is a thought-construct (unreal) the modes 
and attributes are equally so. If the real cannot be conceived as the 
permanent and universal, as the Samkhya and the Vedanta do, it cannot 
be conceived as momentary particulars either, as the earlier Buddhism 
does. The Buddha has taught the doctrine of momentariness only as a 
stepping-stone 6 to the final teaching of the relativity of things {Sunyata). 

Like Samkara's Advaitism on the brdvuimcal side, the Madhyamika 
revolutionized Buddhism. It is a sustained attempt to synthesize the 
teachings of the Buddhist Scriptures by the adoption of the transcendental 
iparamartha) and the phenomena! (samvrU) standpoints. The Madhyamika 

dialectic was bom of the criticism of the two radical viewpoints_the 

substance-view of the brdhmankal systems and the modal view of earlier 
Buddhism. And like the Kantian dialectic, the Madhyamika is a critique 
of all philosophy. 

The basic ideas of the Madhyamika system—the Absolute as devoid 
of empirical determinations, the falsity of appearance and the distinction 
between the ultimate and phenomena—were accepted. There was, how¬ 
ever, a reaction against what appeared to some as its extreme and un¬ 
qualified rejection of phenomena. The idealism of the Yogaeara {vijhdna- 
vMa) School is to be understood as a significant modification of the Mad¬ 
hyamika negativism (idnyatd). It contends that the sole reality of con¬ 
sciousness cannot be denied, while the duality of subject and object with 
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which it is apparently infected must be considered non-existent 

the duality is unreal; but that, where the negation of duality {dvaya- 

imyatd) obtains, does exist; it is nothing (i«ajw),s 

The critical philosophy of Kant led to the idealistic systems ol Fichte, 
Schilling and Hegel in the West; here too the Yogacara idealism follows 
as a direct outcome of the Madhyamika. This is the third great phase of 
Buddhism. 

Tdntricism [Vajra-ydna, Mantra-yana,etc.) supervened on VijMna-' Uda. 
Tdntricism is a unique combination of mantra, ritual and worship on an 
absolutists basis; it is both religion and philosophy. It was especially this 
phase of Buddhism that was propagated in Tibet when it disappeared 
from India (eleventh to twelfth centuries). Some of the classical Schools of 
Buddhism find their continuation in China and Japan? even to this day. 

This division of Buddhist thought into the realistic, absolutistic and 
idealistic phases is in full accord with its logical and chronological develop¬ 
ment. Bus t on 10 and other historians of Buddhism speak of these periods 
as the three swingings of the wheel of law {phamia-cakra-pravarttana). 
The non-Buddhists invariably mention four Schools of Buddhism—the 
Vaibhasika, the Sautrantika, the Madhyamika and the Yogacara. The 
first two belong to the Hinayana and are pluralistic and realistic, and the 
last two to the Mahay ana and are absolutists. The Vaibhafika (Abhi- 
dharmika) system occupies the same place in Buddhism as the Samkhya. 
on the orthodox side. Other systems have grown as modification and 
criticism of this. It is not to be supposed that with the rise of the 
iMadhyamika, the Abhidharmika ceased to grow or that the Madhyamika 
went out of vogue when the Yogacara appeared. These Schools continued 
to develop side by side for centuries; the priority of the one to the other 
applies only to its first systematic formulation. Buddhism has remained 
in all the three periods, a dftarma theory' based on the cardinal doctrine 
of dependent origination (praittya-samutfiada), which received different 
interpretations; every Buddhist system has claimed to be the middle 
path. The earlier Buddhism of the Abhidharmika systems take the dkarma - 
theory as denying substance [atman), but establishing the reality of the 
separate elements (dkartnas), PratUya-samutpdda is the causal law regu¬ 
lating the rise and subsidence of discrete entities; the middle path is the 
steering clear of eternal ism and nihilism. In the Madhyamika, this prin¬ 
ciple is interpreted as the essential dependence of things, the unreality of 
separate elements; the middle path is the non-acceptance of the two basic 
views—affirmative [sad) and negative {a-saf). The Vijnana-vada avoids the 
dogmatism of realism {the reality of objects) and the scepticism of nihilism 
(the rejection of both object and consciousness). 
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2 . THE BASIC DOCTRINES OF BUDDHISM 

Existence is declared ankca (impermanent), anatta (substanccicss) and 
dukkha (pain) in the Pali Canons. But this was arrived at rather through 
intuition and observation than by any rigorous a priori arguments. This 
was done later, especially by the Sautramika. Die characteristic nairaL 
tnya standpoint of all Buddhism can be presented as a polemic against 
substance, the permanent and the universal taken as real in the systems 
of the (itwifl-tradition; it maintains the three connected theses—momen¬ 
tariness {k^anikatvci) substancekssness {ajiutmatva) and uniqueness 
(sva-laksctmi') of entities. 

The real Is the efficient, i.e. that which causes some effect {artha-kriyd- 
The permanent as the non-efficient is unreal. Causal efficiency can 
be either simultaneous or successive. If simultaneous, all the effects being 
completed at once, it may be asked whether the permanent exists after the 
first moment or not? If it does, it should produce the same effects in the 
second and succeeding moments, thus giving rise to an interminable series 
of the same effect from one cause. This is an absurdity. IE it does not 
produce this series, though continuing to exist in the succeeding moments, 
then it is evident that there is a manifest difference in its nature between 
the first and other moments; for, in the first moment it is efficient (sa- 
nmrtka) while in other moments it is not so {a-samarlha) with regard to 
the same effect. That cannot be one (i,e, an identical thing) of which two 
or more opposed characteristics are predicated." Nor is the permanent 
efficient successively. e.g. A first produces X, then Y, then Z. It might be 
asked whether A is capable of producing Y when it is producing X. If it 
were, A would produce all the effects at once, and the second alternative 
will be reduced to the first one of simultaneous production. If it is not 
capable, it will never produce the effect, as a piece of stone cannot produce 
the sprout given any length of time. If we still think that A is one and the 
same entity in two or more moments, then it is both efficient and ineffi¬ 
cient at once with regard to the same effect. 

It may be objected that a cause (e,g. the seed) is the same; only the 
efficiency is owing to the presence or absence of auxiliary' conditions 
(saftakarin). But do these conditions mean anything to the permanent? 
Tire mere inoperative presence of them will not bring about any result. 
They must therefore first modify the seed before it can sprout. It is the 
seed as changed that produces the effect. If the modification were an 
integral part of the seed, it should have that always, If it knot, then the 
seed has two natures—one, what it is in itself and the other what it be¬ 
comes in response to its auxiliary conditions. But accepting two natures 
of a thing is really to accept two tilings, according to the Buddhist dictum 
already mentioned. Thus things are different every moment; difference of 
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time is difference of thing; at no two moments is a thing identical. Exis¬ 
tence is momentary (Ayawife). 

The same conclusion can be enforced by the consideration of decay and 
destruction. The vulgar notion is that a thing will continue to exist unless 
it is destroyed by opposite forces. But if a thing is not capable of destruc¬ 
tion by itself, no amount of external influence can affect it, much less 
reduce it to nothing. The blow from a stick destroys the pitcher, it may 
be said. But if destruction were not inherent to the pitcher, the blow 
should mean nothing to it: it should continue to exist as before untouched, 
like empty space. If the destruction were inherent to the pitcher, the blow 
of the stick is merely an occasion for its cessation: it does not bring it 
about. Consider for a moment what is meant by the ageing or decaying 
of a thing. It is not the case that a thing continues to exist unaffected for 
any stretch of time and then suddenly begins to change, it changes every 
moment, uniformly, unperceivcdly, relentlessly. Can we not say, there¬ 
fore, than cliange or even birth is death every moment; the thing must 
become different at every moment of its existence. Permanence of a thing 
is an illusion, like the oneness of the flame or of the stream,' 1 Existence is 
flux. A thing is a point-instant, having neither a "before' ' nor an "after"; 
it has no span temporally; there is no duration. Cessation is inherent to 
things and is entire [n-hetuko nir-anvayo vinaiah). 

Precisely the same logic is applied to refute the reality of the whole 
{eceayavin), What constitutes one thing? We might hold with common 
sense that the table is one entity, the tree is one. though they may consist 
of parts. But the table is partly seen and partly not, as it is impossible to 
see all the parts at once. Parts of the tree move and some other parts do 
not; a part of it is in shade and a part of it is sunlit. How can that be one 
entity of which two or more opposed characteristics (e,g, seen and unseen, 
moving and unmoving, dark and sunlit) are ascribed ? It is not possible to 
escape this logic by stating that what is moving is one part and what is 
not moving is different from it. For both the parts belong to the same 
thing; the characteristics of the parts belong to the thing—the whole of 
which they are parts. Therefore there are as many things as there are 
distinguishable "parts" or aspects. An entity has no ex tensity or com¬ 
plexity of content. The oneness of many things ("parts” and aspects) is 
illusorv as the oneness of a heap of corn. 1 * 

So a thing is not only an instant lacking duration,, but also a 

spatial point lacking all magnitude and diversity as well. 

By the same logic we are led to the denial of the universal (sawianya) or 
identical aspect of things. Each entity is discrete and unique (5L'fl-/aA?«Ma). 
The existence of the universal, uniform and identical, in all the particulars 
is beset with insuperable difficulties, How can one entity exist in a number 
of particulars separated by distance of space and time, in entirety, un¬ 
touched by what happens to the particulars? Moreover, in cognizing a 
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thing, we do not certainly cognize it (the particular) and its duplicate [the 
universal), Wherefrom does a universal, say manhood, come into a new¬ 
born man? Where does it go when the man dies? Owing to such difficulties 
the Buddhist holds that all existence is particular; the universal is a 
thought-construct, a vikalpa. 

The existence of a thing or its destruction are mere modes of expression 
like the body of a statue or the head of “Rdhu/'n Existence and destnic- 
tion are not attributes or accretions of a thing but the thing itself. Change, 
on the Buddhist conception, is replacement of one entity by another; it is 
a senes of entities emerging and perishing in entirety; one entity does not 
become another, Movement is not the passage of an entity from one point 
to another; it is the emergence, at appropriate intervals, of a scries of 
entities,■+ like the individual pictures of a "movie" show. There is neither 
flow nor movement in each entity nor in the series; it is the spectator who 
projects that into the several static entities. 

As knowledge and object are not simultaneous, there is no grasping of 
or appropriation of one by the other; the relation is causal. And as there 
is no persistence of entities and they emerge and perish entire, causation 
really turns out to be a kind of occasionalism. 1 s These inherent difficulties 
lead Buddhist thought towards subjectivism and idealism. 


3. THE ABHIDHARMIKA PHILOSOPHY 

The Thera-vMa and the Sarvdsti~vada 

Hie Abhidharmika is the first systematic attempt to synthesize the 
Buddha's teachings. It is the realistic and dogmatic tendency that gets 
expressed first; the absolutist systems arise as a criticism of this. u Abhi- 
dhnmui' is defined in the Abhidfutmia-koia 16 as pure intuitive knowledge 
of the iharmas (existents) with its subsidiary discipline. It is an attempt to 
penetrate to the ultimate reality and define it, 

1 hera-vdda. —The seven Abhidhamma treatises 1 ? of the Pali Canon, 
traditionally treated as the word of the Buddha, are ready the Thcra tmhi 
interpretation. The Dkamma-sahgani and its subsidiary works consist of 
interminable lists of diwmmas (entities) from various standpoints, the 
ethical interest predominating. The statements are mostly headlines or 
mnemonic aids [mMikds) meant to be supplemented by oral exposition. 
There is little attempt at argument, and the underlying metaphysical 
principles are seldom elicited. This dogmatism continued to cramp 
Tkera-vdda down the ages. The first systematic treatise of thb School— 
The I i&uddhi'tnagga of Ruddhaghosa (Vasubandhu's contemporary) com¬ 
pares rather unfavourably with the Abhidhanna-koia in metaphysical 
content; it is, however, valuable as an ethical treatise. Anuruddha's Abhi- 
dhammatiha-sahgaha^ (eleventh century A.D.), widely used in Ceylon, 
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Burma and Siam, is not a very illuminating compendium; it is one more 
compilation of lists. 

It is doubtful if Thera-vdda was ever cultivated on the mainland of 
India; it is an almost exclusive product of the southern Buddhist coun¬ 
tries. When the Madhyamika or the Yogacara refer to the A bkidkarma 
system, it is invariably to the Sein’dsti-vdda and not to the Pali or Cey¬ 
lonese School.*? 

Stmwsli-vdda .—The Sttn'dsli-vuda can claim to be as old as the Thara- 
vdda with which it has close doctrinal affinity. Its ultra-realistic tendency 
evinced in taking the past and the future events as equally existent as the 
present has been criticized by other Schools. From this the School derives 
its name, Sarva-[dd)sti-vdda as the doctrine that affirms existence at all 
times. 

The Sarvasti-vadins kept their Canons in Sanskrit; fragments of these 
have been discovered in Central Asia and Gilgit. Though spread in the 
entire country, it had its principal seat at Kadmlra and GSndhara. Its 
extensive Abhtdftarma literature, lost in Sanskrit, is preserved in entirety 
in Chinese?® and partially in Tibetan. The basic work is the Jndna-pras- 
thtiiiii of Kutyayamputra with the six subsidiary works” {Sal-ptltWt), three 
of which are attributed to the immediate disciples of the Buddha. These 
are: Prakaraya-pada by Vasumitra, Vijndna-hdya by Deva£amian, Dhar- 
ma-sktmdfia by Sariputta, Prajflapti-Snstra by Maudgalayana, Dhdtu-kaya 
by Puma and SttAgili-parydya by Mahakausthila. 

A further stage in the development of the SarvSsti-vdda is represented 
by the composition of commentaries of epic proportions, the Mahd-vi- 
bkdfd and the shorter Vibhdsd during or about the reign of Kani$ka 
(c. A.D. 125). According to Takakusu, the former belongs to the Kfwmira 
and the latter to the Gandhaia section.?? Sarvd$ti~vdda is usually called 
the Vaibhiisika =3 because it is a system based on the Vibka$a. 

The Abkidharma-hrdaya by Dharmoitara and its commentary mark the 
beginnings of the third and systematic period of the School, The Abhi- 
dharma-koiaM of Vasubandhu (c. 350) is the acknowledged standard 
treatise (sastm) of this system. Nyaydnusdra (Manjio, 1265) and Abhi- 
dhartna-samaya-prad ipikd (Najtjio, 1366) were written by his con temporary, 
Sahgabhadra. to correct the Sautrantika leanings of Vasubandhu. The 
Sphsddrthd of Yaiomitra is a very valuable and extensive commentary 
extant in Sanskrit. 

Pharma .—The Vaibhastka is a radical pluralism erected on the denial 
of substance and the acceptance of discrete momentary dharmas. “Pharma" 
is the ultimate factor or element of existence—a sense which the term has 
only in Buddhism. Dharmas are ultimate, as they are simple {prthag) and 
not compounded of simpler entities. A thing (e g. chair, tree, man) is an 
aggregate [skanika) of these elements; the aggregate or the whole {ava- 
yaviH) is not an additional reality as in the Vaiiesika. The elements are 
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impermanent; they are momentary and duration!ess, "There is no in¬ 
herence of one element in another, hence no substance apart from quali¬ 
ties; no matter beyond the separate sense-data, and no $o«r/ beyond the 
separate mental data (dharma = anatman ).' 1 a S 

The dharmas are classified and defined in the A bhidhanna treatises, 
notably in the Kosa. The Sanidsti-vdda lists 75 dharmas in all, 72 condi¬ 
tioned phenomena (samskrta, literally, the co-operating) and 3 uncondi¬ 
tioned noumena (a-samskrta, the non-co-operating). Conditioned by 
ignorance (1 avidya ) and its satellite passions (Ueias), the elements co¬ 
operate to flow as the defined stream (sisrava) of phenomenal life' 6 
(samsdra t up Adana); the samskrta are ill us pain [duhkha) or cause of pain 
{samudaya). The same elements, separated and suppressed through 
spiritual discipline (mdrga) culminating in intuitive knowledge (prajhd), 
arc reduced to quiescence.*? a state of blank (nirvana). This is one of the 
three unconditioned realities. The second is the cessation (a-pratisamkhyd- 
nhrodhay* produced, not by knowledge as m the case of nirvana, but by 
lack of necessary conditions; for example, owing to attention being 
diverted elsewhere, smell, taste, etc., lapse away without being appre¬ 
hended. The third unconditioned is space (dkdia) ; it is defined as non- 
obstruction^: it neither obstructs as providing room for entities nor is 
obstructed, being empty. 

Declaring them nominal, the Sautrantikas rejected all the three uncon¬ 
ditioned, including nirvana. The Thera-va.dins accepted nirvana alone, 
while the Vogacara increased them to six, adding acald (stable), samjtui- 
vcdayibr-ni/odJsii (cataleptic ecstasy) and Utlhald 1that ness), the last of 
which alone is really the non mown. 

The classification of the dharmas into skandhti, dyatana and dhiitu is 
such a persistent and universal feature of the Canons that it can be attri¬ 
buted to the Buddha himself. These analyse the individual into a number 
of states without the residue of any soul or substance. The classifications 
may be called subjective, as the interest is predominantly in sentient 
experience, in the individual and his components. 

The skandhas (groups) J® are five: rupa (material or bodily factors), 
vedand (feeling), samjM (conception and generalizing), sarhskdra (will and 
other forces) and vijftana (pure awareness). The dyatana is literally a 
"door" for the emergence of consciousness and its factors. The dvatanas 
are twelve—the six sense organs (including the miuwd) with the corre¬ 
sponding six sense-data, including the objects of thought. The dkdtu is a 
further elaboration of the dyatana: they make eighteen with the inter¬ 
polation of the six resultant apprehensions, e.g. visual consciousness, eic,, 
in between the sense-organs and the sense-data. 

In the objective classification,? 1 the dharmas are divided into 5 classes: 
riipa (matter) (11), citta [consciousness (1),] ctiasifta [mental states and 
characteristics (46)], Citta-viprayukla-sarhskdra [forces which are neither 
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mental nor material but common to both {14)] and the asamkrta [the 
unconditioned (3)], The last category has already been considered. 

Matter {rupa) is impenetrable, hard {sapraligha). It is divided into the 
five sense-data (colour, etc.}, five sense organs (ukfriyn) which are con¬ 
ceived as a kind of translucent subtle mat ter {rSpa-prasoda) and un manifest 
matter (a-vijnapli-rtipei}** which is the result, good or bad, of any act or 
resolution; this corresponds to the adr${a of the brahinunkal systems. 
Matter is either primary [bhulu or mahd-bhiUa) or secondary' [bhault&a). 
The primary 11 arc four—earth, water, fire and air; they are known by 
their characteristics—solidity, moisture, heat and motion; their functions 
are supporting, cohesion, ripening and expansion. 

"The general elements of matter, like all Buddhist elements, are more 
forces than substances. These four dements appear always together, 
alw ays in equal proportion. There is as much clement of heat in a blazing 
flame as there is in wood or in water, and vice versa , the difference is only 
in their intensity/’^ 

Ciita or vijMna is contentless consciousness and represents but one 
element, though it may be spoken of as admitting six modes depending 
on the sense organs invoking it. The Thera-vadins elaborately classify 
this into 89 kinds according to the planes of existence and conditions.is 
The Yogadira enumerates eight vijridnas, adding Maya and kli$ta- 
mano-vijMna to the six. 

The "mentals" {caittas, cetasikas) are enumerated as 461 s and are sub¬ 
divided into those that are present in all states {vmhd-bkiimika, 10), ten 
general properties associated with "good" {kuiala) states, 6 primary 
passions [kUias], 2 evil mental properties 10 subsidiary passions 

[upa-klesa) and 8 indeterminate elements (a-niyata). 

Under the category non-mental forces (ciita-viprayukta-satiiskfira) the 
Sarvdsti-vtida brings fourteen!" functions, like attainment (prdpii) birth, 
continuation, decay, death, etc. The Yogacaras inflate this list to 24; all 
these are, however, phenomenal with them. The Sautrantikas refused to 
accept these as separate entities, as they are but modes of conceiving the 
behaviour of elements. 

Causal Law. —The ultimate elements of existence have been deter¬ 
mined and defined. We have now to explain the modes of their combina¬ 
tion to make phenomena {samskrta) ; the question is about the dynamics 
of the world-process. 

Buddhism has always insisted upon the universality and inexorability 
of the causal law. The Buddha, rejecting the opposite views of etemalism 
and nihilism, applied the principle especially in the context of moral re¬ 
sponsibility. Things do not happen through chance, fate or God {Ihara ); 

nor are they immutable, It is karman —the deed that we did and do_that 

constitutes the world and accounts for its variety (kannajam loka-micitr- 
vauij.i® The causal law implies in Buddhism, as we have seen, momen- 
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tannest substancelessness and parttcularlity [sva-hk^ana). It is inexorably 
and incessantly operative in all the three planes of existence; only the 
unconditioned are beyond the pale of this. It is also a necessary implica¬ 
tion of the conditioned that it cannot be produced from a single caused 
{na hyakam ckasmai), bnt from a conglomeration of causes, and that the 
effect is different from the cause. 

Causality is conceived both in a general and a special sense. The former 
is represented by the division into principal caused {helu, e P g r the seed in 
producing the sprout) and the three kinds of conditions {protyaya$) l 
namely object condition {dlamba?ia) t immediate antecedence [samamm- 
tara) and dominant condition (adhipati). 

The special application of the causal law in the case of the individual is 
the twelve linked chain of praSBya-samuip&da. The Abidhurma-koia 
interprets this thus: fH The dtmm (substance) exists not; the five groups 
progressing as a stream of momentary entities, conditioned by kxrman and 
passions, enter into the womb. And nourished by the appropriate karman 
and passions, the continuum of states passes from birth to birth. This 
incessantly rotating wheel of life is the pratUya-samulpada—thz twelve- 
1 ink-chain with its three subdivisions. The first two members—ignorance 
and passions [avidya and & zmskaras )—belong to the previous life, the eight 
in the middle to the present and the last two to the future birth/ 1 * 1 

Phenomenal existence is pain. It is caused by attachment, aversion, 
greed and the other passions These have their origin in ignorance, 

the wrong view that there is a permanent, identical being {atm&n)\ we 
cling to things taking them as permanent. The wrong belief in the dtman 
{sal-kdya-dj^ti) is thus the root-cause of pain; it starts and keeps going the 
chain of existence ifiralUya-samutpdda). Realizing this, the aspirant for 
nirvana undertakes the spiritual discipline leading to the cessation of 
pain. As in all Buddhism, the discipline consists of three stages—practice of 
virtues (^f/ia) contemplation (sawadhi) and intuitive insight (prajiid)^ The 
Abhidharma treatises speak of the four stages of attainment and the sixteen 
moments of realization of insight, four for each basic truth (drya-satya). 

According to the Abhidharma conception there is a real transformation 
of the conditioned {saniskrta) into the unconditioned noumenal state 
through the force of insight. Nirvana is conceived almost as a state of 
negation or extinction of the phenomenal forces. All this implies that 
nirvana and phenomena are totally different. The Madhyamika controverts 
these, 

4. THE SAUTRANTIKA SCHOOL 
[Critical Realism) 

Criticism 0/ SarvSsti-vtidaj — The dogmatism of the Abhidharmika, its 
tendency to hypostattze subjective notions and words into objective 
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realities and especially its doctrine of the existence of the elements at all 
times, evoked criticism from other Schools, The Sautrantika, which dis- 
cards the Abhidharma works and bases Itself on the direct discourses 
(s&im) of the Buddha, represents the systematic form of this criticism. 

The SarvastJ-vadins assert the existence of all elements {dkam&s) in 
the past, present and future "(x) because this has been declared in Scrip¬ 
ture, (2) because of the double (cause of perception), (3) because of the 
existence of the object of perception, (4) because of the production of a 
result (by previous deeds). Since we maintain that all this exists we 
profess the theory that everything exists The main 

argument is that as cognition is engendered by the appropriate sense- 
organ and the object, when we remember a past event or think of the 
future, these must be existent to function as objects. Past passions too are 
observed to influence our attitude in the present. Four alternative theories^ 
were propounded to explain the nature of existence in the three times,* 
The Sautrantika asks: 11 If the element in the future and in the past 
exists just in the same sense as in the present* why is it future and past?' 1 
All temporal distinct ions would then get submerged. Nor can it be said 
that the essence of an element exists in the past and future and not its 
function; for a thing is nothing but the function. To accept the continued 
existence of elements is a species of etemalisnn It is also not necessary 
that someth mg must be actually present to be an object of thought* This 
would lead to absurd consequences: the remote future, the non-existent 
or the unattained nirvana would exist when they are thought of T The 
naive realist that he is, the Sarvasti-vadin falls to distinguish between the 
existent and the subsistent thought-forms. 

Dharmas .—The Sautrintikas cut down the inflated lists of dharmas 
drawn by the Vaibha$ikas. Not only did they reject the past and the 
future phases* but also space (dMsa) nirvana and the non-mental forces 
{ciUa-viprayukta ). In the final analysis, a list of 43 elements^ under five 
heads was drawn up. This comprises: 

[a) Matter (tufa )—four primary' forms {upaddrui) and four derivative 
(vpadtiya-ritpa); 

(i) Feelings (vsdand) —pleasure* pain and neutral; 

(c) Signs, sense-organs (samjiid) 6—five sense-organs and mind (cito); 
(i) Consciousness {shjVMw) 6—corresponding to the six signs men¬ 
tioned above; 

(e) Forces 20—ten good and ten bad. 

Epistemology ,—The real contribution of the Sautrantika to the develop¬ 
ment of Indian thought is the discovery of the subjective—the trans¬ 
cendental—function of the mind in constructing the empirical world. 
Difmaga (fifth century) and Dharmaklrtti* 6 (seventh century) have 
formulated a rigorous and revolutionary logic and epistemology on 
Kantian lines. 
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Pramunei (valid avenues of knowledge) is the subject of enquiry. 
Pramdna is defined as knowledge!* that is not at variance with the real; 
further, it is the cognition of the uncognized,!* Four are the issues^ with 
regard to the prama#as—their number, nature, object and result {phala). 
The entire Buddhist logic is based on the acceptance of twos 0 modes of 
knowledge: immediate {prnlyak$n) and mediate {anumdna) ; they are 
mutually exclusive and exhaustive taken together. The function of the one 
is to receive, {grahana) or acquaint us with the given, of the other is to 
thinks {adhyavasdyn) it according to some pattern. There is a remarkable 
coincidence of this with Kant's position: "... there an.- two stems of 
human knowledge, namely, sensibility and understanding, which perhaps 
spring from a common, but to us unknown, root. Through the former, 
objects are given to us; through the latter, they are thought."5* 

This does not mean that there are two co-ordinate realities—the parti¬ 
cular and the universal. The particular alone is real {tttcyatit tvekam 
sva-lakmiuim). But it is cognized in a two-foldri way: one as it is in itself 
{sowiipt i) in perception and second through forms other to it [para-riipa) 
in the understanding. Of the two sources, perception is the prius of which 
the understanding is a secondary and false elaboration. The particular 
alone is unconditionedly real {paraindrtha-sat) ; the universal {sdmdnya- 
liik%an(i) is ultimately unreal (ff-uiisfu); inference is essentially misappre¬ 
hension?! [bhrdnltim anumdnam). Ultimately unreal, it is, however, 
empirically veridical, "Neither of the two rays, one emanating from the 
jewel and the other forming the lamp, is the jewel; but by mistaking the 
former for the jewel, it can be reached, not by the other, "ss 

Indirect knowledge (anumdna) cannot be dispensed with. For, to 
assert that perception is the only# source involves distinction and rela¬ 
tion as we speak about it. Besides, to have the sensation "blue" is not to 
know it as blue. To be aware of perception as perception is to define and 
distinguish it from others. And definition {adhyavasaya} can come only 
through conception (vikalpa). Moreover, an intra-subjective world where¬ 
in several percipients participate necessitates exposition of one’s experi¬ 
ence through the mediation of symbols and concepts. Inference [anutndna) 
has therefore to be accepted besides perception. 

"Pmtyakfa" signifies, etymologically, "present to sense”; but the 
essential factor underlying such knowledge may be taken as immediacy,J7 
pure acquaintance. DmtiagaJ* defines pratyak^a as (knowledge) free from 
construction {kalpand), i.e, name and generality, etc. The definition is 
necessarily negative as excluding thought-construction; it only serves to 
distinguish perception from what it is not, from the nameable. It is not 
valid to urge that nothing is left over when the thought-forms are ab¬ 
stracted from a thing; for there must be in experience the irreducible core 
of the given, the that on which thought-forms are overlaid. If the that 
were not experienced, thought cannot be stimulated to begin its inter- 
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pretation. That the subject in a judgment is not reducible to the predicate 
does not warrant its rejection. The real subject falls outside the judgment 
which is an ideal content predicated of it. "Thought would be empty 
without the percept/' the given in intuition. Its presence or absences 
marks all the difference to experience. 

Intuition is essentially true, uomdiscrepant from its object. The possi¬ 
bility of error** is ruled out as there is no judgment, interpretation. Its 
object is the thing-in-itself (parGindrtha-sat) which the Sautrantika, as a 
true Buddhist, takes as the unique point-instant (sva-Iaksana)^ Some 
Advaitins too assert that in perception we intuit the thing-in-itself; but 
here it is the universal differenceless Identity {Brahman). 

Four are the varieties of intuition: (i) the sensuous (indrya-nimitiam ); 
(2) the mental 6 * [tnanasa-praiyak$a) which is consequent on the preceding 
sensuous intuition, having for its object the point-instant immediately 
following that of the sensuous. The need for admitting this rather ghostly 
function is the same that prompted Kant to formulate his schematism of 
the categories, ie. to find a modus vivendfis between perception and 
thought; (3) The direct intuition (self-awareness, sva-samvedana) of con¬ 
sciousness and the mental states as pleasure and pain, etc. These are 
neither non-cognized as in the Bhatta view nor cognized by another 
state as in the Nyaya; (4) The yogi-pratyaksa** is the non-sensuous intel¬ 
lectual intuition of the saint, who by the power of concentration [bhfivaha) 
perceives things as they are with the utmost clarity. 

For the Buddhist, the determinate [sa-vikalpa) perception of the Xyaya 
and Mimamsa is not perception r as it is complicated with thought [vi- 
kitipd). As synthesizing the thing with the one seen earlier, as in recogni¬ 
tion, it is not confined to the immediately given. The baby's recognizing^ 
its mother's breast as the same (sa eveti) and leaving off crying has all the 
ingredients of t fikatpa* though w r ords may not be used actually. Vihalpa 
is thus knowledge that is identified with verbal designations or* 6 fit to be 
so. Binnaga defined it as the application of name and universal. This has 
been criticized 6 ? because the universal (substance, etc,) is nothing but a 
name. 

As kalpand is name, a classification of kalpand is a classification of 
names. Dinnaga** thus takes over the current categories of words as Kant 
does the table of judgments of formal logic. These are: Individual 
(proper) names, universal*, substance, attribute and action. 

If knowledge of generality {ndma-jdii) were the object of inference 
alone [sdmdnya^myam aniwanam), and inference is impossible without 
the conscious use of the general (hdu, middle term), a vicious circle or a 
regress is unavoidable. Kumarila*? pertinently raises this objection 
against the Buddhist doctrine of two acts of knowledge with two exclu¬ 
sive objects. The Buddhist, however, escapes this predicament by accepting 
two orders? 0 of the vikatpa—^ou& that is tied to the percept (J>ratyak$a- 
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prffha-bhavi-vikalpa) and the other freed from it and used consciously as 
a sign (Iinga, middle term) in inference {anumana-vikalpa). The former is 
the judgment which is the ascription of an ideal content to the sense 
given r the latter is inference, the ascription of an idea through another 
idea. 

The perceptual judgment—and this is judgment par excellence —is 
not a third? 1 source of knowledge in either of its forms: affirmative [vidki- 
vikalpa) and negative, Le. differentiation (niscdha-vikalpa). As entities are 
different by themselves, differentiation in thought does not state anything 
new; it is thus not a valid source of knowledge. Affirmation or glossing 
over differences of entities and their momentariness to present an iden¬ 
tical generalised aspect is virtually a false ascription; hence this too is 
not a valid source. 

Inference is twofold, inference for oneself (svdrthdnumdna) and that 
meant for others {pardrthihiumdna). The first is primary and the second is 
but the verbal demonstration that convinces others. Inference is the 
cognition of the non-presented through the conscious use of a sign {linga, 
middle), e.g. smoke, necessarily possessing the three?* characteristics (tru 
riipa) ; the presence of the middle in the subject of inference {pak$a, 
minor) wholly, its presence in similar instances {safak$a} only and its 
absence from al! dissimilar instances (vipak$a). The violation of these rules 
leads respectively to the three fallacies, a-siddha (inconclusive), anaikdttiika 
(discrepant) and the viruddha (contrary). 

There are only three types of concomitance?! [a-vind-bJidva) or categories 
of relation between the middle and the major. The two primary modes 
are dichotomically two—one for affirming and the other for deriving 
[antipalabdhi) the existence of the thing in question {sddkya). The first 
admits of two sub-classes—one in which two concepts have one identical?* 
objective reference (Idddtmya or svabhdva-hcht), e g, this is a tree, because 
it is an oak; and the other in which the two, though different, are yet 
necessarily dependent?* as cause and effect [tad-utpatti or katya-Hefu), e.g. 
there is fire, because of smoke. AH these types of relation are established 
neither by observation nor by non-observation;? 6 they are the a priori 
necessity of thought. 

In both immediate and mediate knowledge, the resultant knowledge 
{pramiti) is identical?? with the means which engenders it. 


5. THE DIALECTICAL ABSOLUTISM OF THE 

mAdhyamika 

Criticism of Sautrdniika .—The Sautrantika epistemology is a two- 
level theory. It is based on the recognition of two classes of objects— the 
thing-in-itsdl given in intuition and its conceptual representation in 
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thought (vikalpa) r Experience is the synthesis or identification (sdnlpya) 
of these two heterogeneous?* factors. Tit is relation of sdrupya has been 
taken to mean representationism. The essence of represent ationism is that 
we do not directly perceive objects, but are aware of our ideas only (the 
copies of things). Hie Sautrantika h however, emphatically asserts that we 
are in direct contact with the real in perception. His doctrine only means 
that the subjective factor in our knowledge is mistaken for the objective, 
the thiug-in-itself. The mistake, however, is not empirical in origin. The 
Sautrantika theory has greater affinity with Kant's analysis of experience 
than with Locke's; it reveals, through criticism, the function of thought. 

This devastating discovery of the Sautrantika led to important develop¬ 
ments in two directions—to the Madhyamika absolutism and the Yogacara 
ideal ism. The Mndhyamika urges that the Sautrantika indeed alights on 
the subjective, but does not appreciate its greater depth; he hastily erects 
a speculative system by accepting the reality of momentary entities on 
which thought^ forms are imposed. Be is not critical enough. An equally 
plausible system can be and has been erected, by the Vedanta, on the 
opposite theory of the real as permanent, universal and identical on 
which difference and change are superimposed. One is the nairatmya-vdda 
and the other is the a&ma-vada, and they are antinomical "? Both cannot 
be true, and the conflict cannot be resolved except by rejecting both 
as subjective. The real cannot be conceived either as momentary or per¬ 
manent, particular or universal. Both are vikalpa— conceptual construc¬ 
tion. To apprehend the real as it is* these viewpoints (dr&is) have to be 
negated [iimyatd of dr$ti$) m This is the Madhyamika dialectic; it is criticism 
grown to maturity* 

The Yogacara was considerably exercised over the relation (sarfi/ya) 
between the thing and its subjective counterpart. That the one is falsely 
identified with the other presupposes a foundational reality. This can be 
no other than consciousness [vifnafiti-mdtraix) . The Sautrantika, while 
insisting on the ideality of the phenomenal object, accepts the indepen¬ 
dence of the thing in itself. The Yogacara criticism, like the Hegelian 
criticism of Kant, is that the other in thought (objectivity) is itself a 
creation of t fijMna —consciousness; the dualism of subject and object 
{grdha-dvaya }—presupposes a non-dual consciousness. This alone is 
ultimately real 

The critical realism of the Sautrantika thus leads on the one hand to 
the dialectical absolutism of the Madhyamika and the idealism of the 
i 1 ijyiiina-vdda on the other. 

Evolution of MSdhyamiAa Thought. —Dialectic is the soul of the Madhya- 
mika philosophy. It is anticipated in essentials by the Buddha when he 
declined to answer the fourteen questions (the avydkrfa) regarding the 
world, the soul and the perfect being (laihdgaia) and kept silent> It has 
been suggested that the Buddha, practically minded p was indifferent to 
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metaphysics or that he was an agnostic or a nihilist. Professor Eadha- 
krishnait states the correct solution of this silence: 4 If the Buddha de¬ 
clined to define the nature of the Absolute or if he contented himself with 
negative definitions, it is only to indicate that absolute being is above all 
determinations/'^ The Buddha sets himself above all dogmatism: "The 
Tathagata is free from all theories^® 3 To Kaccayana he says: “That 
everything exists is one extreme, that it does not exist is another. The 
Tathagala preaches the truth from the middle position** {majjkcna 
dhammam desdt)P This is the essence of the Madhyamika dialectic, and 
Nagarjuna®4 makes pointed reference to this passage. 

The Pmpm-pdram-Ud tc xts /? Sad-dharma-pu ndarika t Kdiyapa-pa r tva rta 
[uitna-kitta) and other Mahay ana $u£ras form the next stage in the 
development of the Madhyamika. The one basic idea that is reiterated in 
these treatises is that there is no origination or cessation, no coming in or 
going out and that the real is neither filman nor andiman , etc,; it is utterly 
devoid (Sunya) of empirical determinations. The doctrine of two truths 
and the non-distinction of the absolute and phenomena are also empha¬ 
sised. 

The Madhyamika system seems to have been perfected at one stroke 
by the genius of its founder—Nagarjuna ( c . A.ti. 150). There has not been 
many important changes in its philosophy after him. He has been ably 
helped by his brilliant disciple, Aryadeva. According to Elision, six are 
the main treatises by Nagarjuna: M ula - Madhyama ka-karikd {Prajnd- 
mfda) which is the Sdstra of this School, Sdnyaid-saptaH, Yitkti-sa$tika, 
V igrn ha -vydvarffun T, Va idalya-sfUra and Vyavahdra-S iddh i. Numerous 
other works are also attributed to Kagarjuna, some (Ratndvali r Caiilfc- 
stava, etc.) with justification. Aryadeva'5 Catuh iatika is next in impor¬ 
tance only to the Madhya m a ha -kurikd . By his great dialectical skill and 
refutation of non-Buddhist systems as the S&mkhya and the Vaisesika, 
he made the system strong and popular. 

In the next stage there is the splitting up of the Madhyamika into two 
Schools—the Prasangika represented by Buddhapfilita and the Sviitan- 
trika upheld by Bhavaviveka/ 6 who considers that the Madhyamika 
should not rest content with uductio ad absurd urn [praRuhga) arguments 
but must advance counter-arguments of his own. Hence the name Sva- 
tantm Madhyamika. Both were contemporaries and belonged to the fifth 
century a.d. 

It is Caridrakirtti (sixth century) and Sgztttdeva (seventh century) 
that give to the Madhyamika system its rigorous orthodox form, Candra- 
kirtti is a commentator and author of unequalled merit; Ms dialectical 
skill is of the highest order Stcherbatsky describes him as M a mighty 
champion of the purely negative method of establishing monism/" 
Against Bhivaviveka he reaffirms the reductio ad absurdum {prasimga) as 
the correct Madhyainika method. Besides his commentaries on the works 
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of Nagarjuna and Aiyadeva, Candrakirtti has written a valuable work on 
the system entitled the Madhyamakavatara. 

Santideva's Sik$d-samuccaya (a compendium of M sillily ana. texts) and 
Bodhi-earydvatara are the two most popular works in the entire Mahnyana 
literature. A very high, order of spiritual serenity and detachment pervades 
his works. 

In Santiraksita’s (c, eighth century) Tatlva-samgraha and his disciple 
Kamalaslla's Panjikd, we find a new phase—the syncreticism of the 
Yogacara and the Madhyamika. "It is they who culturally conquered 
Tibet and made it a land of Buddhism. The Madhyamika remains to this 
day the official philosophy of the Tibetan Church." 

The Structure of the Madhyamika Dialectic .—Dialectical consciousness 
is engendered by at least two viewpoints diametrically opposed to 

each other as thesis and antithesis. The opposition is total, as affecting 
every' aspect of things and practically interminable as there is no appeal 
to experience. Philosophy, cultivated seriously and systematically, leads 
to this conflict in reason ; dialectic is implicit in philosophy. 

The substance-view (dtma-vMa) of the brahmanical systems and the 
modal view (nairaimya-vada) of the earlier Buddhism are the two ''mo¬ 
ments" of the Madhyamika dialectic. The primary alternatives are thus 
two* the affirmative (sat, "is") and the negative (a-sat, “not-is"). These are 
conjunctively affirmed and denied, yielding two derivative alternatives of 
the form, both is and not-is (sadasat) and neither is nor not-is (na sat 
naivdsaf}. This is the celebrated eatus-koti of the Madhyamika. These four 
alternatives®? represent all the possible standpoints from which every 
problem can be viewed; they also provide a schema under which all systems 
of philosophy can be classified. 

The conflict is sought to be resolved in other dialectical systems, as in 
Hegel and Jainism, by synthesizing or combining the alternatives. In the 
Madhyamika, the resolution is achieved by rejecting the alternatives 
taken singly or in combination and rising to a higher standpoint which is 
really no position. Every thesis is turned against itself; its implicit self- 
contradiction is laid bare by the dialectic through redudio ad absnrdam 
iprasat'iga) ss arguments. The Madhyamika does not adduce arguments and 
examples of his own, as he has no thesis of his own to prove; his sole concern 
is to disprove others on principles and arguments acceptable to them. 6 ? 

To illustrate the dialectical procedure in the case of causality- The 
Samkhya advocates the theory of self-becoming or identity between cause 
and effect. The Madhyamika cogently urges? 0 that there is no point in 
self-duplication, nor is there any conceivable limit to such duplication. 
The opposite theory of the effect being an other to the cause does not fare 
better. As the two are different, the effect should be capable of emerging 
from everywhere,? 1 nowhere. If on the former theory, there is really no 
emergence or production, in the second, there is emergence but it is un- 
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caused. A synthesis of the two theories, like that of the Jaina, only exposes 
itself to the objections raised against either. The fourth alternative which 
denies both the views really denies causation and supports fortuitous 
origination. 

The same devastating criticism is applied in turn against all categories 
—substance, quality, relation, etc. Like Bradley, NSgarjuna comes to the 
conclusion that there is no entity which is not relative.? 1 And the relative 
is unreal. Thought distorts reality and gives us appearance only. 

It is held that criticism is not possible without holding a standpoint of 
one's own. The acceptance of a common or special standpoint by the dis¬ 
putants cannot obviously decide the issue in anyone’s favour. A theory 
can be refuted not by advancing a rival theory but by bringing home to 
the holder of the theory its self-contradictions. This and only this the 
Madhyamika does. Nor can it be urged that criticism of theories is one 
more theory, that the sftnyatd of views {drafts) is itself a view. Criticism as 
awareness or analysis of views is not the advocacy of one other view, bat 
the showing up of the constitution of views. Pmjna {iunyala) is thus the 
resolution?} of viewpoints. 

Absolute. —It might be thought that the Madhyamika dialectic ends in 
utter negation and the system is a special pleading of elaborate nihilism, 
The criticism is misinformed and misses the nature of the system. 'Hie 
method is negative, and not the end. Denial of the competence of thought 
to cognize reality is not denial of the real. Thought is not the only form of 
knowledge. The Madhyamika dialectic rises by three "moments" to an 
intuitive or non-dual knowledge of the real. There is first the dash of the 
views (dr$ii-vdda) as indulged in by dogmatism. The second moment 
arises with the awareness of these views or thought-constructs as a falsifi¬ 
cation of the real. This is enforced by rtductio ad ab&urdum arguments. 
The utter negation of thought Is at once the intuition of the tuttva {Seal) 
free from the duality of "is" and "not-Is." It is prajnd (wisdom) or jnd- 
numw adoayam, and is identical with the Absolute. 

Tativass (Real) is accepted as basic to appearances, and is defined as 
"transcendent to thought, as non-relative, indeterminate, quiescent, non- 
discursive and non-dual." Affirmative as well as negative predicates are 
denied of it. The absolute is devoid (iiinya) of every kind o! thought- 
determination, The transcendence of the absolute does not mean that it 
is an other and is outside phenomenon; it is their essential reality. Nig&r- 
juna therefore declares that there Is not the least difference? 6 between the 
Absolute {nirvtiim) and the universe. The universe, viewed as a process in 
relation to causes and conditions, is the phenomenal world. The same 
when the causes and conditions are disregarded, i.e. the world as a whole, 
sub specie aetemituUs, is the Absolute." 

As implying a difference between what is in itself and its appearance 
under conditions. Absolutism has necessarily to make the distinction be- 
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tween two orders of reality and truth. According to Nagarjuna, 'Those 
that are unaware of the two truths— parmdrtfm and samvrti —are incapable 
of grasping the deep significance of the teachings** of the Buddha." 

Parmariha-satya. (Absolute truth) is the knowledge of the real as it is 
{a-kririmarh vasitt-rSpam) without the mediation and distortion of thought- 
forms; it is really the unutterable (anabhilapya), unthinkable, unteach* 
able.** Sathvtiisalya is truth so-called, the appearance. Candrakirttf 
defines it in three waysW: "as that which covers up entirely the nature of 
the real and makes it appear otherwise; it is also the mutual dependence of 
things, the relativity of all phenomena; it is further the conventional order 
of things, empirically real. This doctrine does not mean that there are two 
reals and two co-ordinate truths. The Paramdrtha is the only real or truth. 

The Madhyamika dialectic as culminating in intellectual intuition 
iprajM) is not only the fruition of the Theoretic consciousness; it is the 
fruition of the practical and religious consciousness as well. The root* 
cause of pain and imperfection is avtdy(i f the tendency to conceptualize 
the real and invest it with unreal forms. Mistaking it as permanent or 
impermanent, we get attached or evince aversion to it, Nagarjuna savs: 

Freedom is the cessation of karman and evil; these have their origin in 
vikalpa —the tendency to misconstrue things. And this ceases with the 
knowledge of SanyMi"^ The dialectic as immediate knowledge nirvi- 
kaipa) takes us beyond the possibility of pain. It is itself freedom (nirvana). 

The highest knowledge [prajm-pdram-Ud) is one with the Tathagata in 
his aspect as the ess^tre of all beings {Dharma kaya). He is the ens fcrfec- 
hssitnum which all beings are potentially and which they eventually be¬ 
come through spiritual discipline. “The’ Tathagata is Bhagavat (personal 
God}, endowed as he is with power and perfection. He has completely 
eliminated all passion and Mr man and the two obscurations {kktavurana 
and incydvarana)- He is omniscient {satva-jiia and sum tikdra-fito) having a 
full knowledge of the absolute truth [prapuhpdnim-itd) and the empirical 
world likewise," What makes the Buddha a loving God is his great com¬ 
passion (tnaka-karuxd), his active, unceasing and disinterested help for all 
beings. 

The Tathagata is the free, phenomenalized (personal) aspect of the 
Absolute (h'mya. prapid) which is the matrix from which the Tathagatas 
manifest themselves from time to time according to the needs and circum¬ 
stances. The Tathagata, like the Isvara to Brahman in the Advaita, is a 
free person but lower in status than the Absolute. 


6 . THE YOG A CARA (Vljfl AN A-VADA) IDEALISM 

The trend of Buddhism has been subjective. It had from the very 
beginning denied the objective reality of many entities commonly taken 
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as real, e g. the whole, the permanent and the universal, and had reduced 
them to mere ideas (vikalpa). The Sautrantika had already reached this 
position; but ii still clung, as a realism, to the existence of the thing-in- 
Hself. The Yogacara denies the reality of this ghostly entity and makes it 
out as a creation of consciousness (vijitdna). Subscribing in the main to the 
funyatd of the Madhyamika, the Yogacara had its deviations from it, and 
modified it considerably. 

Yogacara, The founder of the Yogacara School is Maitreyanatha 
(c. a.d. 270-350} whose historicity'®' is now generally accepted. But he is 
represented by his illustrious disciple Asanga and his more renowned 
brother, Vasubandhu."*' Five works are attributed to Asanga: MaMydna- 
siitrulatikdm, M.adhyanla-vibhdga, Dharmddhttrmatd-vibhanga, ,1 hhistima- 
yalanMm, and Vttara-tantra, The first three are from the Yogacara 
standpoint, while the fourth concerns itself with the spiritual path common 
to the Madhyamika, and the last work is distinctly Madhyamika in 
character. This presents a problem'®! about the philosophical affiliation of 
Asanga. Vasubliandhu’s Vipiapti-matratd-siddhi ( Vim&ctHka and Trim- 
iiinl) is the basic work of the system, and has been commented upon by 
Sthiramati, Dharmapala and others. Vasubandhu has commented on the 
Madhydnta-vilh&ga (the distinction between the middle and the extreme) 
and has written the Tri-svabhavti-nirdcia and a host of minor treatises. 
Sthiramati (c, fifth century a.d.) has written very illuminating commen¬ 
taries on all the principal works of Vasubandhu. 

The ^ ogacara was continued by the Vijildy.a-i'ddu of Dihnaga, Is vara- 
sena, Pharmapala and Dharmakirttj, Dinnaga and Dharmakirtti paid 
great attention to logic and epistemology; they had strong Sautrantika 
leanings. The earlier \ ogacara doctrine of Aiaya-viffiana is dropped com¬ 
pletely by them. It would be truer to speak of this later phase of this 
school as a syncretism of the Sautrantika and the Yogacara: Sautrantika 
with regard to phenomena and Yogacara with regard to the ultimate 
real it). Owing to the impact and influence of the Madhyamika, there was 
probably a combination with that too. Santiraksita and Kamalasila 
represent this last phase as we can gather from their works and the testi- 
mony of Tibetan historians. 

Idealistic arguments,—“The Vijnana-vadm maintains two conten¬ 
tions'®! : Vijndna is real, not apparent; vijMna alone is red, not the object. 
The first is against the Madhyamika for whom both the knowing con¬ 
sciousness and the object known are relative to each other, and are there¬ 
fore nothing in themselves. The second is against the realist who uncriti¬ 
cally accepts the object as real on a par with vijndna" 

(1) The most effective argument of Vipsdna-vdda against the Madhya- 
inika is that everything may be dialectically analysed away and rejected 
as illusory j but the illusion itself implies the ground 10 ! {yijndrui] on which 
the illusory construction takes place. Accepting the i&nyate J of the Prajn J- 
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pnramitas and even protesting that they interpret jt correctly, 1 ** they take 
it as meaning pure consciousness, which b devoid of the duality of subject 
and object {dvaya-iimyatd). The object cannot stand by itself, but con¬ 
sciousness can. It alone undergoes modifications, is infected with passions 
{±a»:kU$d} and purifies 10 ? itself by getting rid of the superimposed duality. 

The Vijnana-vadin arrives at the unreality of the object oil certain 
plausible grounds. It is supposed by the realist that the form of knowledge 
(jndndkdra) is engendered by the object-condition [Sltnnhana) existing 
independently of consciousness. There are several insuperable difficulties 
on this hypothesis, (i) There is want of conformity between the form of 
knowledge (viz. “tree," "chair," etc.) and the supposed object-condition, 
which is the "atom,” singly or in combination. The cognition b of the 
gross sizeable form (sthula-pratibhasa), but the atom cannot serve as the 
objective counterpart, as it lacks the gross form. What figures in know¬ 
ledge has no counterpart outside, thus the knowledge form is uncaused, 
and what is supposedly outside does not 10 * figure in knowledge. The whole 
(avciytivin) or a real combination consisting of parts is not accepted, as the 
Nyaya-Vabesika does. The earlier Buddhism, specially the Sautiantika, 
had already cogently refuted the reality of the whole* 1 * (avayavin), 

(a) The manifest difficulties inherent in accounting for cognition oa a 
dual 1stic basis, viz. knowledge here and object there with a supposed 
relation of identity [sarupyd) between them point to its unsoundness. All 
relation is within knowledge 11 ^ and not between knowledge and an other 
outside it. For this relation can never be known or verified. 

(3) Th e fact of cognition and its object being always inseparable, their 
being identical ll * >b (sahoptilambha-niyama) or the inconceivability of an 
unknown object is the chief idealistic argument. 

(4) The occurrence of illusion, dreams, etc., where admittedly there is 
knowledge-form without any assignable object 111 proves that conscious¬ 
ness creates its own content, it is self-contained and does not depend on 
the external object. 

(5) The Vijnana-vadin can and does plausibly explain all 11 * facts of 
experience, viz. difference between true and false knowledge, a common 
into subjective world, duration of objects, etc., on his theory that 
vij ft amt manifests the object content from time to time owing to its own 
internal modifications caused by primordial latent forces {trasanfc). 

Strata of Consciousness.—VijMna b the sole reality; the object in its 
form as substance, e.g, (chair, table, man, etc.) and modes or attributes b 
a false superimposiiion 1 f 3 [upsedraj on the states of consciousness which 
alone are real, fhe states or strata of vijn&na are three; dlnyo-otjUdtui, 
waiiQ-vtj fi dtut and ptatiriti —(or vijU&iiti 

The Maya b the repository, the carrier, of all vdsands, the potential 
state of things. The other vijMnas are connected with it as its consequences. 
The other two strata not only draw upon the dlaya, but also replenish it. 
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The dlaya Is not static; it is compared to a mighty stream. Our mental 
dispositions change every moment; they get augmented or are enfeebled. 
The dlaya is coterminous with phenomenal existence. If there were no 
dlaya, one particular modification of consciousness or even a series of 
them will come to a dead stop. It seems that we are drawing upon our 
capital only to add something more to it. Again, if there were no Maya, 
the endeavour to achieve freedom from sathsdra would be meaningless. 
As it is the nature of one state to last but for a moment, no effort is re¬ 
quired to remove it. The dlaya is definitely taken as ceasing even in the 
Arhai stage, a stage corresponding to Jivan-ntuMi.^S 

The second modification of vijndna is the process of intellection, maito- 
vijfiSm. If the dlaya is a realm of possibilities, mana?ta is the state of 
actualization, not the actualized state. We may conceive this as the 
categorizing or the synthesizing activity of the mind nourishing on the 
false notions of the "J" and the “mine." The third modification of vijndtta 
gives ns the six kinds of objectivity—namely, the five external sense-data 
and the datum of the inner sense. 

The Absolute Consciousness. —These modifications of consciousness are 
projected outside, and there arises the apprehension of things as houses, 
trees, mountains, etc., existing independent of consciousness. But they do 
not so exist. They are therefore called parika}pita,' l( ‘ unreal by their very 
nature. What about the reality of the ideas? The tree may not exist out¬ 
side, but the "tree-idea" certainly exists as a subjective fact, it might be 
held. Berkeley and other subjective idealists take this view. The position 
of the Vijnana-vadin is totally different. Take away the object, and the 
idea, the subjective fact, also loses its distinctive character as this or that 
idea. The modifications of consciousness, including the dlaya, are called 
para-tiintray 1 ’ the dependent. They are unreal in so far as they depend on 
the object for their determinate character. They are not, however, unreal 
in essence, as they are one with the parini^pamm , with pure consciousness, 
the Absolute. Hence the para-tantra —the subjective world of ideas—is 
said to be neither identical with nor different from the parini^pannaJ ** 
It is not identical with the Absolute (parini$pamta) as the para-tantra is 
infected with the duality of subject and object. Nor is it different; for the 
absolute is nothing else than the para-tantra without duality and without 
change and diversity. The parim$panna is also called dkarmald or tathatd, 
the thatness of things. It is of one undifferentiated nature like space . 1 '9 
It is realized in transcendental consciousness (jUdnam lokoUaraih ca tat). 
That state is beyond all trace of the duality of subject and object. One 
cannot even be said to have realized it as long as there is this apprehension 
of having realized it. For this smacks of duality still, Vasubandhu con¬ 
cludes: “So long as consciousness is not rooted in pure consciousness, the 
tendency to apprehend duality will not cease." “Even apprehending 'This 
is all pure consciousness’ does one present something before oneself; and 
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(so) does not remain in the state of pure consciousness/ 1 "When conscious¬ 
ness does not cognize any object, then it is pure consciousness: in the 
absence of the object, the subject as apprehending also ceases. How are 
we to describe that state of pure consciousness?" + 'It is not mind, not 
apprehension: but transcendental consciousness [lokotiaram ffidmnt ): 
dlaya has ceased owing to the destruction of the two-fold delusion." It is 
the undefiJed essence {dhdta) Y unthinkable, benign, eternal, blessed—the 
free dharma-kaya of the Lord Buddhas* 


7, CONCLUSION 
Some Problems in Interpretation 

Nirvana, —'"The history of Buddhism is the history of nirvina" In the 
Hlnayana Schools it is a real state of extinction engendered by spiritual 
discipline; a difference between samsara and nirvana is made. The Madhya- 
mika does not admit difference between the two; nirvana is not the dis¬ 
solution of phenomena, but of our wrong views only [kalpand-k^ayo hi 
nirvdmm). The Vijnana-vadm, us an absolutist, rightly refuses to charac¬ 
terize it; bu t he identifies it with pure vijftana which undergoes the double 
process of defilement and purification. For the Midhyamika the identifi¬ 
cation of the absolute with vijnana and the conception of a real transfor¬ 
mation of it are dogmatic and unwarranted. In the Mahly&na Schools, 
the dhatma-kaya is the religious analogue of the Absolute. 

Relation io other systems .—As the Buddhist Schools evolved alongside of 
Jain and Brdlmanteal systems, mutual influence may reasonably be 
assumed. It is not, however, easy, owing to the vast ness and complication 
of the problem, to estimate with any measure of precision the nature and 
extent of the influence. Influence may be expressed not necessarily by 
imitation and acceptance but by opposition and rejection. This is very 
true of Buddhist and non-Buddhist thought. 

Despite great diversity, the Siirhkhya provides the prototype and the 
point of departure for the Abhidharmika system. The conception of 
dhurma is closely modelled on that of prakriL The problem of change is 
central in both the systems. Buddhism, however, refused to exempt any 
existent (like the purusx of the Samkhya) from the pale of universal 
change; and change itself is conceived as replacement, the emergence and 
cessation of durattonless entities. 

At a subsequent stage, we find direct and sustained conflict between 
Buddhism {the Sautrintika especially) and the realistic systems, the 
Nyaya-Vai^e&ika. the Mimamsa and Jainism. \\e have ample evidence of 
this in the works of Ak*apada (Nydya-sfiira), Vatsyayana. Uddyotakara, 
Yacaspari Mika, Kumarila, Udayana, Jayanta, ete. p on the brahman teal 
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side and Diftnaga, DhamiakTrtti and Dharmottara on the other. The 
influence was felt on practically every important problem—perception, 
inference, ap&ha (nominalism), whole [avayavin) M universal [sdmdnya). 
The Nyaya and the Mimamsa reformulated their realism with greater 
thoroughness and self-consciousness. The Buddhists stuck to their sub¬ 
jective and critical trends. Each system gained, owing to this impact, in 
clarity and depth. An interpretation of Indian philosophy in terms of this 
conflict should prove instructive. 

The influence of the Vedanta on the development of Mahffyana and 
vice versa presents us with another problem no less interesting. Earlier 
Buddhism is realistic and pluralistic. The admit ic turn that it took in the 
Madhyamika and Yogadra systems suggests the influence of the con¬ 
ception of Brahman as the unaffected reality underlying the appearances. 
Some scholars 311 hold that there has been direct borrow ing:. 

Gaudapada and Samkara revolutionized the Vedanta thought by 
establishing non-dualism dialectically; they characterise phenomena as 
false appearance {mdyS) and formulate the doctrine of three truths and 
two texts {para and a-pam). The non-udvaitic Schools of the Vedanta have 
roundly taken all these as concealed Buddhism, and some modem scholars 
have fallen in line with this view. 3 - 1 

It must, however, be recognized that the Aima-vdda of the Upani$ad$ 
w r as impelled by its inner dynamism, heading towards advaitism like the 
prior movement on the Buddhist side. The pre-^aihkara Vedanta establishes 
the reality of one substance by a criticism of the Samkhya dualism; 
Samkara himself arrives at his non-dualism by a criticism of the b/teda- 
bheia [unity-in-difference) view' of Bharttrpraparica and others. There is 
no evidence of direct borrowing in Samkara, Gautfapada’s Mandnkya- 
kdrikd do, however, show in diction and doctrines the influence 31 3 of the 
Mahnyana. The different parts of it, however, are loosely connected; they 
may be the work of different authors; 1 ** and only in the III and IV 
books are there unmistakable Buddhist influences. It is also difficult to 
conceive how the philosophers belonging to the aims a- tradition could 
borrow doctrines from the nairdimya tradition, It can therefore be sug¬ 
gested that there has been borrowing of technique rather than of tenets. 
The dialectic of NagSijuna, the VijMm-vdda analysis of illusion and 
their doctrines of two truths might have suggested to Gau^ap^da and 
fiamkara the most consistent way of interpreting the Upani?adic tradition. 
Different Absolutisms .—This leads us to the intrinsic problem about the 
correct interpretation of the different absolutisms, the S§nycdd M vijnapii- 
mdtratd and Brahman. Do they differ merely in name? 

Thanks to the lead of Professor Radhakrishnan, the nihilistic interpre¬ 
tation of Stinyald is now T discredited; perhaps it had relied on no better 
evidence than the awe-inspiring term stlnya r There is, however, the appre¬ 
hension that the differences of these systems, at least m their method and 
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approach, might be glossed over. The systems criticize each other and 
distinguish themselves sharply. Can we find any meaning in their polemic ? 

It may be suggested that while agreeing with regard to the form of the 
Absolute, these systems differ in the mode of their approach and the 
entity with which they identify the Absolute. In all these systems, the 
Absolute is transcendent, as free from empirical determinations; it is at 
once immanent as being the essence oi phenomena. Farther, they all 
speak of it as realizable in a non-empirical mode of intuition. All of them 
have recourse to the complementary doctrine of appearance. 

The differences should not be overlooked. The Vedanta starts with an 
extra-logical or theological revelation of the Vedantas (Upaitiiads) about 
the sole reality of the at man this is sought to be realized through reason 
{manana) and contemplation. The Madhyamika takes hold of the dialec¬ 
tical consciousness, which emerges logically in the conflict of viewpoints. 
The Yogacara is convinced of the sole reality of consciousness on 
the experience trance-states where it continues to exist even though 
the object may be absent. The Vedanta and Vijfiana-vada begin with the 
analysis of an empirical illusion, and they apply it analogically to the 
world. For the Vedanta, the real is the r *tkis r ** the given or pure being; 
the “silver' as subsisting within consciousness only is appearance {prati- 
bha^ika). The Vijnana-vadin takes the opposite view: the given ''this* is 
an unreal or free projection of consciousness which alone is real. Vijruina is 
understood not as pare being (static) p but as creating and projecting; it 
can be construed as Cosmic Will Differing from both, the Madhyamika 
addresses himself directly to the transcendental illusion created by the 
opjjosition of standpoints: he reaches the Absolute through this dialectical 
consciousness. If Brahman is pure being and vijhdna is creative force, 
is identified with nothing that we empirically experience; it is the 
critical or rdketsve awareness itself. All these present problems in higher 
philosophical interpretation. 
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Though alt authorities arc agreed about the number iS, then: is discrepancy 
with regard to the individual names and the classification. Huston [History of 
Buddhism. VoL II. pp. 97 it), relying on Bhihpt-varsagra-pruMund YfnTtadeva, 
enumerates thus: The Purvaiaila, AparasaJia. Haimavata, Lokottara-vadins 
and PrajEapti-vadins belong to the Mahasamgbika School; the Mula-sarvasti- 
vidins, Kajiyapljn, MahliasakH, Dharroagupta, BShosrutlya. Tamracalliya 
and Yihkajya-vMa belong to the Satv&jii-udda ; Jetavanlya, Abh&y^giri-vasicis, 
and MahflsthAvLra^ lorn the School of Sthaviras; the KuniknLLaLas, A van taint 
and Vatsfputrlya belong to the SammitJYa sect. Reference may also be made 
to Yasumitra's N ikayfllambana Sdstru {Xanjio nos. 12^4-6}, translated into 
English by Masuda (/(sta Major < Vol + II. 1925}: Mas WaJJeser'fi DU Sehian 
df.s alien Buddhsmus gives Vasumitra's (pp. 24 ff.J and Bhavya's (pp. 77 fl,) 
account of the Schools; RoekhilFs Life of the Buddha, pp. l£l it.„ gives trans¬ 
lations from Tibetan sources. The Kathd-vatihu, its commentary anJ the 
Dlpti-mmi# (pp. 37-8; give the Pali or Southern version, 

4. Abfiidhiitmti-fs&ia (Appendix). Pud gal a -rnniicaya (Trans, by Stcherbatsky—- 
-Sl7iJ Theory), Kathd-oaithu first section; MadhyamaA(i.*kdrift&& IX and X, 

5. See ICirnura, Hinaydna arid Mahdydna, pp, li„ ijj 67, 1 15 fl, X. Dutta, Three 
Principal Schools of Buddhism, p. 3 f. 

6. See Bodhiearyduatdra, IX. 7; Vtrhiatihd, 10. 

7. Founded by Maitrcya-{nathah Asanga and Vasubandhu {c. fourth century), 

S. cl the first verse of the AT adhyanla-v\bh dga (p. 9} 

abh iiUi -parikalpo ' $ti dvayam Saint na mdyate 
siinyatd indy alt toatra iasydm apt sa indy ate. 

9. Sarvasti-vida (Kusha) h Sautrantika < Jojjitsu)* Yogacara (Fa-hsiang or Hosso); 
Madhyamika (Sanron). See Takakusu's Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy* 
Honolulu. 1947. 

10, if Jittery of BilddhUm, Vol. II, pp. 52-4. 

11. This is the Buddhist dictum: Yo vintddha-dha rmSdh&Ssmdn n&sditikah. 

12. atcifdrh santant pradlpa ili upacaryato, dta iveH hftn I. AKV. t p. 713; ruii rtftf 

dhdjdi'ad iti. ibid., p. 705. 

13. See MKV., pp. 66-9, 

14. Na gatir nMdt sautskf tam k fxjtikam yatah, AK. t IY. 2. TS .„ pp. 231-2. 

15, PV, t II, 4 r6-20. 

1 6, Prajnu am aid sdnueard abhidhannah, A KV. t p, iS ; see also i^lahiSyitiui- 
sutrcllatikdra, XI. 3. 

17, These arc; Dhamma-samgani, Vihkanga, Dhdiu^hoihd, Puggala-pannatii, 
Knlha^vatthti, Yamaha and PaffMna. 

1®. Trans, by Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

19. McGovern ; A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy,. Vol. I, pp. 1 6-17* 

20. Takakusu gives a comprehensive 5 nrvey of the A bhidharma Literature of the 
Earvdsti-isSdins, pp, 67-146. JPTS. p 1905. 

*i- This is according to AKV. f pp- 9 and 11 and Boston,, History of Buddhism, 
Vol, I. pp. 49—50. For a slight variation rn authorship, see Takakusu's article 
on SarL'a$li-L'dda literature, pp. 74-8, 

21. See p, 60, The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy* Honolulu, 1947. 

23. FcM£^iy£ dtvyantL car anti vd, iribhll$Mt vidanti. Vaibkilsthiih. AKV., p. 12, 

24. The rare Sanskrit MS. ol the A bhidha tm&-hoiciA>hJT%ya discovered in Tibet 
by Rahula Sankrityayanii is still awaiting publication, 

25. Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 74. 
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CHAPTER X 


TIIE NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

A—EARLY N Y AY A-V AlS E § 1 K A 
i* INTRODUCTION 

The Nyaya and the Vaise$ika are realistic systems based on indejwmdent 
reasoning. They are a valuable set-off against the phenomenalism and 
idealism of the Bauddha thinkers. While the Nyaya is mainly logic and 
epistemology, the Vaiiesika is primarily physics and metaphysics. The 
two, however, agree on essential principles and have the same end, 
namely, the liberation of the individual self. As the two systems are 
closely allied and had been for long treated as parts of one philosophy, 
they are dealt with here as one. 

The history of the Nyaya-Vai£e$ika extends over twenty centuries. 
It is divided into two periods, an earlier and a later. The early NySya- 
Vaiie^ika begins with Gautama and Kanada (c. third century b.c.) 
and ends with the advent of Gahge£a (c. a.d. 1200), the founder of 
the modem School of the Nyaya. The first systematic work ol the Nyava 
is the Nydyarsuita ol Gautama. Other important works of the eariv 
Nyaya are Vatsyayana's Nydya-bhd&ya or commentary on the Nydya-siUra 
(r. A.D. 400), Uddyotakara’s Nydya-virUika (sixth century a.d,), 
Vacaspati MiSra’s Nyaya-varitika-iMparyadikd (ninth century a.d.}, 
U day ana's Nydya-v&rUika-tdlpatya^pariiuddki (tenth century a.d.) and 
Nydya-kusamaHjaU (tenth century a.d.), Jayanta's Nydya-vumjarl and 
Bhasarvajha's Nydya-sara (tenth century a.d.). Of the Vai&jika philo¬ 
sophy, the first systematic work is the Vaiie?tka-sutra of Kanfida, which 
seems to be of an earlier date than the Nydya-sdtra. No blulsya or com¬ 
mentary' on the Vai$e$ika~s:ttra now exists, although we hear of one 
written by Havana, king of Ceylon. Prasastapada’s Padtlrtha-dfuirma* 
samgmha (fourth century a.d.) is generally called the bftdsya or commentary 
on the ¥ai£c$ika-sii£ra. But it is not the character of a bhdsyn and reads 
like an independent exposition of the Vai4esika philosophy. On this work 
of Pra£astapada there arc three excellent commentaries, namely, Vyoma- 
Siva’s Vyomavati (ninth century a.d.), Joridbara’s Nydya-kandalt and 
Udayana's Kirandatli (tenth century a.d.). Udayana’s Lsk^tjdvail is a 
short compendium of the Vaise^ika philosophy. Sividitya’s $ttpbt- 
paddrth and Vallabhacarya's Nydya-Iildvati are two other important 
works of the Vai£e§ika which belong to the end of the early period and 
anticipate the later Nyfiya-Vaik^ika philosophy. 
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The early NySya-VaiScsika philosophy may be conveniently divided 
into two parts, namely, epistemology and metaphysics. 


2. EPISTEMOLOGY 

The Nyaya-Vai£e$ika epistomology deals with all the main problems 
of knowledge. Knowledge or cognition, which is an attribute of the self, 
consists In the manifestation of objects. It is of different kinds. In the 
Nyaya it is divided into^raiwa or valid and a-prama or non-valid knowledge. 
The first includes perception, inference, comparison and verbal testimony. 
The second includes memory {smrti ), doubt [satfaaya], emor {viparyaya) 
and hypothetical argument (tarfa). In the Vaiie^ika also knowledge is 
broadly divided into vldyd or valid and a-vidyd or non-valid cognition. 
But the first includes perception, inference, memory and intuitive ex¬ 
perience (dr$a-jr.dnu). while the second includes doubt, error, indefinite 
cognition {xnadkyavasayd) and dream [$vapmi). True or valid knowledge 
is a definite or certain {a-sandigdfa} and an unerring presentative cog¬ 
nition (a nub fa va) of the object as it really is. On this view 1 , doubt, error, 
hypothetical argument, indefinite cognition and dream are all excluded 
from pramd or valid knowledge either because they are not certain and 
definite or not true to the nature of the object. Memory also is regarded by 
the Nyaya as a form of non-valid knowledge because it is not a presen¬ 
tative but a representative cognition of some object experienced in the past. 
Some Vaise^ikas also exclude memory from valid knowledge, although 
others would regard it as such. Intuitive knowledge is admitted by the 
Nyaya as valid, but it is treated as a kind of extraordinary perception. 1 

As to how true knowledge is distinguished from error or false knowledge, 
the NySya-Vaise^ika view is this; Knowledge is true when it agrees with 
or corresponds to the nature of the object, otherwise it becomes false. 
That a knowledge is true is known from the fact that it leads to successful 
practical activity. If it fails to lead to successful activity it is found to be 
false. Thus the truth and falsity of knowledge consist respectively in its 
correspondence and non-correspondence to the nature of the object 
known. And the test of the truth or falsity of knowledge is the success or 
failure of our practical activities as based on it {pravrtti-samvdda or 
pravrUi-visatkvdda ). This view is known as the doctrine of patatah- 
prdmdnya and a-pramiinya because truth and falsity consist in certain 
external conditions like correspondence and non-correspondence to facts 
and are also tested by external conditions like the success and failure of 
practical activity. But some Naiyayikas admit that in certain special 
cases the truth of knowledge is self-evident (sveUdh-pramapya).* 

As pramd means true knowledge, a pramdna means the unfailing 
source of such knowledge. With regard to the number of prama#a* the 
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Nyaya and the Vaisesika differ. While the Naiyiyifeas generally recognize 
lour distinct pram anas, namely, perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal testimony, the Vaisesikas recognise only perception and inference 
as separate pratndtuts and reduce comparison and testimony to inference. 
Some Naiyayikas, however, reduce comparison to testimony, while some 
Vaisesikas recognize memory' and verbal testimony also as separate 
pramaijas. Both the Kyaya and the Vaisesika reduce all other pramdnas 
like postulation (ari/idptiHi). non-cognition (anupaUtbdhi), etc., to one or 
other of the pratnaqas recognized by them .3 

Of the pramdnaa, perception {pratyaksa) comes first and is generally 
defined in the early Nyaya-VaiSesika as a definite and true cognition of 
objects produced by sense-object contact (indriydrika-$annikitr$a). 
Another definition of perception which anticipates the modem view is 
given by some old Naiyayikas who say that it is immediate knowledge, 
not due to any previous experience or reasoning,* Perception as a true 
cognition due to sense-object contact is of different kinds. It is called 
external [bdhya) when brought about by the external senses of sight, 
hearing, touch, taste and smell. It is internal (dntara, matutsa) when due 
to the contact ol the mind, the internal sense, with its proper objects. 
Perception is also divided into the two kinds of nir-vikalpaka or indeter¬ 
minate and sa-vilakpaka or determinate. Indeterminate perception is the 
cognition of an object as just an existent thing without any explicit 
recognition or characterization of it as this or that kind of thing. It is 
an apprehension of the existence and qualities of an object without any 
verbal judgment of it as a subject of which the qualities are predicated. 
Determinate perception is the cognition of an object as possessed of some 
character, or as the subject of certain qualities which are predicated of it 
Pratyabhijnfi or recognition is regarded by the Ny 5 ya-Vai 4 csika as a 
kind of sa-vikalpaka perception. It is the cognition of an object as what 
was cognized before and, therefore, qualified by past experience as when 
one says: “This is the same jar that I saw .”5 
After perception conics anumdna or inference. It is a process of reasoning 
in which we know some unperccived character of a thing through the 
medium of a mark which Is found present in the thing and is known to be 
universally related to that character. Thus we infer the existence of 
unperceived fire in a hill when we observe smoke in it and remember that 
smoke is always related to fire. The hill with regard to which we infer fire 
is called the pakta or subject of inference. The fire which we infer in 
relation to the hill is called the sadhya or object of inference. And the 
smoke which serves as the mark or sign of the unperceived fire in the hill 
is called the Unga, Mu or reason. But the smoke is the mark of fire in the 
hill because it is perceived to be present in the hill and known from 
previous experience to be invariably related to fire. The presence of the 
mark, Wtga, in the pah$a, hill, is technically called pahpt-dkamuUd, and 
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the relation of invariable and unconditional concomitance between the 
Uhga t smoke and the sadhya, fire is called a-vind-bhava or vydpti, The ground 
of inference is, therefore, not the filtgtf as such, but a consideration of it as 
invariably related to the sadhya and present in the paksa* This con¬ 
sideration is called lihga-pardmariaP 

[t would appear from the above that an inference must contain three 
terms and at least three propositions. The three terms of an inference 
are pah^n, sadhya and lihga which correspond respectively to the minor, 
major and middle terms of the syllogism in Aristotelian Logic, The 
process of inference consists in relating the sadhya or major term to the 
paksa or minor term through the relation of the lihga or middle term to 
the pak?a or minor term, on the one hand, and the sadhya or major term 
on the other. This gives us three propositions, of which the first is a pre¬ 
dication of the sadhya with regard to the pak$a, e.g. '‘The hill is fiery,” 
The second is the affirmation of the lihga as related to the pah$a, e,g. 
‘'Because the hill is smoky.” The third is the affirmation of the lihga as 
universally related to the sadhya, e.g. "Ail smoky objects are fiery', as 
the kitchen/’ This gives us a three-membered syllogism which is used 
when one infers something for himself. But an inference which is meant 
to prove or demonstrate a truth lias five avayavas or members. The five 
members and their order are as follows :7 

(1) PratijM or an assertion: The hill is fiery. 

(2) Hdu or the reason: Because it is smoky. 

(3) Uddharana or the general proposition with examples: All smoky 
objects are fiery, e.g. a kitchen. 

(4) Upanaya or the application: So is the hill smoky. 

(5) yigaviana or the conclusion: Therefore the hill is fiery. 

Here then we have a syllogism consisting of five categorical propositions. 
There are certain points of similarity between the Indian and the Aris¬ 
totelian syllogism. In both there are only three terms. The three-membered 
syllogism has three propositions which correspond to the conclusion, the 
minor and the major premise of Aristotle's syllogism. In view of such 
similarity some scholars think that the development of the Indian 
syllogism is due to the influence of .Aristotle. But there are certain funda¬ 
mental differences between the two which make it difficult to accept this 
view. Even in the three-membered syllogism the order of the propositions 
in Aristotle’s syllogism is reversed. The fundamental rule of Aristotle’s 
syllogism, the dictum dc omni cl nulla, rests solely on the relation of class 
inclusion , whereas the main principle of the Indian syllogism is the relation 
of invariable and unconditional concomitance between the middle and the 
major term. Further, Aristotle's syllogism is purely formal and guarantees 
only thf formal validity of the conclusion. It is more like an implication 
than an inference. If we assert the truth of its premises, that of the con¬ 
clusion can be asserted. The Indian syllogism is a real inference in 
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which from premises asserted as true we come to a true and necessary 
conclusion. The third premise of the Indian syllogism is a general pro¬ 
position based on particular facts of experience It thus combines deduc¬ 
tion with induction, formal validity with material truth. The fourth 
premise of the Indian syllogism makes a synthesis of the major and the 
minor premises to bring out the identity of the middle term in Lhem. 
That such a synthesis is a necessary step in syllogistic inference is admitted 
by some modem Western logicians like F, H. Bradley. There is no part of 
the Aristotelian syllogism which corresponds to the fourth proposition 
of the Indian syllogism. 

The Nytya-Vaiie§ikas give different classifications of inference. The 
distinction between st wrtfta and pdr&tha anumdna, i.e T inference for 
oneself and inference for convincing other people, is common to both. 
The three kinds of pftrvavai, £e$az*at and sm??i dnyato - dr$la inference given 
in the Nyaya are replaced by the two kinds of dftfa and ^hndnyato-drda 
in the Vai£e$ika. An inference is purvavat or ie^aval according as it passes 
from a perceived cause to an unperceived effect, or from a perceived 
effect to an unperceived cause, It is called d?$la when based on a previously 
observed invariable relation between the middle and major terms. It is 
sdftt&nyido-dr&a when based on an invariable relation observed between 
objects which are similar to the middle and the major, as when one infers 
the existence of sense-organs from cognitive functions on the ground that 
an action like cutting requires an instrument, say, an axe. Again, Inference 
is said to be of three kinds, viz. kevalanmyin, kevakt-vyatirekin and anvaya- 
vyatirzkin. It is kevahlnvayin when based on a middle term which is always 
positively related to the major, kcvola-vyaiirzkin when the middle is only 
negatively related to the major, and anvaya-vyatirzkin when the middle is 
both positively and negatively related to the major term.* 

There axe five kinds of fallacies of inference (Mvdbfmsa) generally 
recognized by the Nyaya-Vai£esikas, although some of them give their 
number as three or four or six .9 These are all fallacies of lhe hdu or the 
middle term and are called (i) $a-vyabhicara t (2) virttddka, [3) sat-praiipaksa, 
(4) a-siddka, (5) bddhiti 1. The sa-yy&bhic&ra or the irregular middle is not 
uniformly concomitant with the major term, but is sometimes present 
even where the major is absent, as when E, fire J ' is taken as the middle: term 
of an inference to prove the existence of 1 “smoke.” The viruddha or the 
contradictory middle is that which proved the contradictor)' of what it is 
intended to prove. This is illustrated when one argues M Sound is eternal, 
because it is caused/' for what is caused is fKJs-etemah The sat-pntHpak$a 
is the mferentially contradicted middle. It is the middle term of an 
inference, of which the conclusion is validly contradicted by another 
inference. The inference: “Sound is eternal, because it is audible," is 
I validly contradicted by another inference: “'Sound is non-eternal, because 
it is produced/' The a-siddka or sadhya-sama is a middle term which is not 
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a real fact, but an undue assumption, as when one argues: “The sky- 
lotus is fragrant, because it has lotusness in it like a natural lotus," The 
bddiiitci is a middle term, the non-existence of whose major is ascertained 
by means of some other pramdtta, This is illustrated thus: “Fire is 
cold, because it is a substance." Here the coldness of fire is disproved by 
perception. 10 

These five kinds of material fallacies have each many subdivisions. 
Other fallacies like c/iala, jdti and nigraha-sthdna which arise out of 
equivocation, ambiguity, misunderstanding, etc,, are separately treated 
by the Ny&ya. This classification is like the Aristotelian classification of 
fallacies into those in dictiom and those extra teetionem, in which also the 
formal fallacies of inference like undistributed middle, illicit process and 
so on are not included. 

Upamana or comparison is the third source of knowledge recognized by 
the Nyaya. It gives us the knowledge of the relation between a name 
and things so named on the basis of a given description of them in terms 
of their similarity or dissimilarity to certain familiar objects. A citizen 
who does not know what a "gavaya" or wild cow is, may be told by a 
forester that it is just like the familiar cow. If subsequently he happens to 
meet with such an animal in the forest and recognizes jt as a gavaya, then 
his knowledge will be due to nparndm. The Nyava view of upamana is 
different from that of the Mimathsa and the Vedanta.* 1 

Sabda or testimony is the last framdna admitted by the Nyaya. It 
consists in the statement of a reliable person about things of which he has 
a direct knowledge. Those who have no direct experience of such things 
may have a true knowledge of them from the statement of the reliable 
person. Such knowledge being due neither to perception nor to inference, 
testimony is admitted as a distinct source of knowledge in the Nyaya 
and many other systems of Indian philosophy. There are two kinds of 
sabda, namely, that relating to perceptible objects (dfigarika) and that 
relating to imperceptible objects (a-dfftdrtha). The first includes the 
testimony of reliable men and the Scriptures bearing on perceptible objects 
of this world. The second includes both human and Scriptural testimony 
bearing on supersensible realities like soul. Cod, immortality, etc. 1 * 


3. METAPHYSICS 

The Nyaya-Vaiiesika metaphysics is pluralistic realism. It admits 
many independent realities which are broadly divided into two classes, 
namely, being and non-being [bhdva and n-bhdva). There are six kinds of 
being or positive realities, namely, dravya or substance, guna or quality, 
batman or action, sdimnyct or generality, wucfi or particularity' and SrtWd- 
vaya or inherence. A-bhdva or non-being stands for all negative facts or all 
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kinds of non-existence. These are the seven paddrthas or categories of the 
Vai£csika P x ;s In the Nyiya we have sixteen paddrthas or categories, namely, 
pramdna, pramtya or objects of knowledge, samiaya or doubt, prayojana 
or an end, dr^jdnta or an example, siddMnta or a doctrine, avayava or 
members of the syllogism, tar ha or an hypothetical argument, nirnaya 
or ascertainment; vdda or discussion, jalpa or wrangling, vitandd or 
-cavilling, ketvdbhdsa or fallacies of inference, ckala or quibbling, fdti or 
futile objections, and ftigraha-slkdna or the points of defeat in debate. 
This, however, does not gh'e us the categories of reality, but the topics 
of philosophical discourse, of which the second includes all objects of 
knowledge as well as the Vai£esika categories of reality, 1 * 

Dravya or substance is the substratum of qualities and actions, and the 
constitutive or material cause of composite things. There are nine kinds 
of substances, namely, prihivl or earth, jala or water, fejas or fire, vdyu 
or air, dku.sa or ether, kala or time, dU or space, atm&n or soul, and man as 
or mind. The atoms of earth, water, lire and air are eternal, while the 
compounds made of them are non-eternal. We cannot ordinarily perceive 
an atom. The existence of atoms is proved by inference. If we go on 
separating the parts of a composite thing, we shall pass from larger to 
smaller and smaller parts till we come to the smallest parts which cannot 
be further divided, These minute and indivisible parts of a material object 
are called ftaramdnus or atoms. They are eternal entities and are qualita¬ 
tively different from one another. In this the Nyaya-Vaiiesikas differ 
from the Jainas and the Greek atomists who hold that atoms differ in 
quantity and not In quality. AkdJa is one, eternal and all-pervading 
physical substance which has the quality of sound. It cannot be perceived, 
but is inferred from the phenomenon of sound which as a quality belongs 
to no other substance than dkd£a. Space and time are imperceptible 
substances, each of which is one, eternal and all-pervading,'J 
The soul (tlfrjajfj Is an eternal and all-pervading subslance. The qualities 
of the soul are cognition, desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain, merit, 
demerit, etc. These cannot belong to any physical substance. So there 
must be an immaterial substance called soul, of which they are the 
qualities. The soul is different and distinct from the body, the senses, 
mind, and the stream o[ consciousness. Some Kyaya-Vaisesikas hold 
that the soul is imperceptible and its existence is proved by testimony of 
the Scriptures and inference from the phenomena of consciousness like 
cognition, desire, aversion, etc. Some other Nyaya-Vaiie^ikas,, however, 
maintain that the soul is also directly known through internal or mental 
perception as when one says "I am/' "I am knowing/ 1 'T am happy/ 1 
etc. Although knowledge or consciousness belongs to the soul as an attri¬ 
bute, it is not an essential and inseparable attribute of it. It belongs to the 
soul only in its embodied condition and is therefore accidental. With 
the attainment of liberation through the knowledge of reality, the soul 
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becomes free from its connection with the body and has no experience 
of pleasure and pain or consciousness of any kind. 1 * 

or mind is an atomic and imperceptible substance. The mind 
is the internal sense {antar J indriya ) for the perception of the soul and its 
qualities like pleasure and pain, just as external perception requires the 
external senses, so internal perception requires an internal sense called 
mafias. The existence of the mind is also known from the fact that we 
cannot have simultaneous cognitions of many objects, although there 
may be a simultaneous contact el them with the external senses. This 
shows that besides the external senses there is an internal sense which 
being atomic can be in contact with one external sense at a time. This is 
the reason why of the many objects roundabout us we perceive only that 
to which we attend or turn our tnmdj? 

Cuna or quality is defined as that w hich exists in a substance and has no 
quality or activity in it. it is a non-constitutive cause of things in so far 
as it determines their nature and character, but not their existence. There 
are twenty-four kinds of quality. These are colour {rupa) t taste (rtf$a) p 
smell igandka), touch (Sjfra*£»), sound {subda) r number [sathkhyi i), magni¬ 
tude [pariman\ a), distinctness [prthaktm), conjunction (samyoga), dis¬ 
junction (vid/iagffl), remoteness {paratvd), nearness (a-parat-va), cognition 
(buddki) , pleasure (sukha), pain {duhkha) t desire (icr/i#), aversion (dvtfa), 
effort {pmyatna}, heaviness (gWutva), fluidity {dravatva}, viscidity ($ndia) r 
tendency {sathskdra}, merit and demerit 

Karman or action is physical movement. Like quality il belongs only 
to substance, but is different from both. AH actions subsist in limited 
corporeal substances, and not in any all-pervading substance. There are 
five kinds of action, namely, throwing upward {utksepami), throwing 
downward contraction expansion (jf™sdra£itf) 

and locomotion (gawiaHtf) which includes all other kinds of actions. Actions 
are perceprible or imperceptible according as they belong to perceptible or 
imperceptible substances.^ 

Sdmdnya or generality is the common essence of all the individuals of 
a class. It corresponds to the iJ universal 11 in modem Western philosophy. 
It is an eternal entity which subsists in an identical form in all the indi¬ 
viduals ol a class. Some modem Western realists abu hold that a "universal 
is an eternal timeless entity which may be shared by many particulars/" 
They agree further with the Nyaya-Vabesikas in maintaining that 
uni versa Is do not come under existence [satta). Uuiversals have being and 
in substance, quality and action. There is no universal subsisting 
in another universal because there is but one single universal for one 
class of objects. In respect of their scope or extent, Uiiiversab are distin¬ 
guished into para or the highest and all-pervading, a-ptua or the lowest 
and parapara or the intermediate. "Bemghood" is the highest universal 
or the summum genus, H harness'* as present in all jars and having no other 
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universal under it is the lowest, and "substantiality” is intermediate 
between the highest and the lowest, since it is wider than universal? like 
Caithness, and narrower than "being-hood ,” 10 

Fife?a or particularity is the extreme opposite of the universal 
(saTJiflttyn). The category of vi£e$a, from which the VaiSesika system 
derives"its name, stands for the ultimate difference or peculiarities of the 
parties* eternal substances. The differences of composite things may be 
explained by the differences of their parts. But the differences of the 
partless, eternal substances like space, time, souls, minds and atoms of 
the same kind cannot be explained unless we admit certain original or 
enderived peculiarities in them, called thicks, There are innumerable 
vi&jas, since the individuals in which they subsist are innumerable. They 
are imperceptible like atoms . 11 

Satnawya or inherence is a permanent or eternal relation between tw'O 
entities, of which one is m the other. The whole is in its parts, a quality 
or an action is in a substance, the universal is in the individuals, mid 
particularity is in some simple eternal substance. In each case the relation 
is called samavdya or inherence of the one in the other. While conjunction 
(sarityoga) is a temporary' relation between two substances which can 
exist separately', satnavaya is an eternal relation between two entities, one 
of which cannot exist without the other.” 

A-bftdva or non-existence stands for all negative facts. The reality of 
non-existence as distinct from existence cannot be denied. That a thing 
does not exist in a certain place at some time is as real a fact as that some¬ 
thing else exist3 therein. There are four kinds of non-existence, namely, 
ptag-abkava, pradhvanisdbhava, aiyaniabftdva and aityonydbhdva. The first 
means the non-existence of a thing before its production, e.g. the non¬ 
existence of an effect in the cause before it is produced. The second means 
the non-existence of a thing on account of its destruction after pro¬ 
duction, c.g. the non-existence of a jar when it is broken. The third means 
the absence of a connection between two things for all time, e.g. the non¬ 
existence of colour in air. A nycnydbhdva means mutual non-existence. 
When one tiling is different from another tiling, they mutually exclude each 
other and there is the non-existence of either as the other. A cow is different 
from a horse. This means that either of them does not exist as the other. 

The Kyaya-Vaisesika theory of the world is guided by the general 
spiritual outlook of Indian philosophy. In its attempt to explain the 
origin and destruction of the world it reduces all composite objects to the 
four kinds of atoms of earth, water, fire and air. So it is called the atomic 
theory of the world. But it is not a mechanistic or materialistic theory 
like the atomism of Western science and philosophy. It does not ignore 
the moral and spiritual principles governing the processes of composition 
and decomposition of atoms. Further, five of the nine kinds of substances, 
namely, dkdsu, space, time, mind and soul, are not reduced to material 
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atoms or their relations. The atomic theory of the Nyaya-Vai£e<iikas 
explains only the composite objects of the world, which are non-eternal. 
All finite physical objects are created out of the four kinds of atoms in 
the form of dyads [i.e. compounds of two atoms), triads (i.e, compounds 
of three dyads each) and other larger compounds arising out of them. 
The world is a system of physical things and living beings having bodies 
with senses and possessing mind, intellect and egoism. All these exist and 
interact with one another in time, space and akdsa. The order of the 
world is a moral order in which the life and destiny of all individual selves 
arc governed, not only by the physical laws, but also by the moral law of 
karmart. The creation of the world is explained in the light of the unseen 
moral deserts (a-dj$ia} of individual selves and serves the end of moral 
dispensation. 

The Nyfiya-Vaiiesika system combines pluralistic realism with theism 
and believes in the existence of God as the supreme Self, God is one, 
infinite and eternal. He is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the 
creation, maintenance and destruction of the world. He does not create 
the world ovlt of nothing, but out of eternal atoms, space, time, ether, 
minds and souls. He is the first efficient cause of the world and not its 
material cause, i.e. a sort of demiurges or an architect of the ordered 
universe. He is not limited by the world in so far as the world is related 
to Him as His body. He is also the moral governor of the world, the im¬ 
partial dispenser of the fruits of our actions and the supreme arbiter of 
our joys and sorrows. 

The existence of God is proved by the testimony of the Scriptures and 
inferences from the principle of causality, the moral law of adrtfa, the 
authoritativeness of the Scriptures, and so on. The causal argument, which 
is the most popular, is this. All composite objects of the world like earth, 
water, etc., must have a cause because they are of the nature of effects. 
That they are effects follows from the fact that they are made up of parts 
and possess a limited magnitude. Substances like space, time, atoms, etc., 
are not the effects of any cause because they are not made up of parts 
and are either unlimited or infinitesimal. Hence there must be a cause 
for all composite substances. This cause must be an intelligent agent. 
Without the guidance of an intelligent cause the material causes of the 
composite substances, namely, the atoms, cannot have just that order 
and co-ordination which enable them to produce these definite effects. 
This intelligent cause must have a direct knowledge of the material 
causes, a desire to attain some end and the power of will to realize the end 
(jnana. iahd, prayatna). No individual soul possesses such knowledge 
and power. The cause of the world of composite things is, therefore, the 
supreme Sell or God.^ 

The causal argument of the Nyaya-Vai£esika combines the causal 
and teleological proofs of God's existence in Western philosophy. It 
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shows that Lhe first cause of the world is an intelligent being and that we 
do not require a separate teleological argument to prove this. In this 
respect the NySya-Yaife^ikas agree with some Western thinkers like Paul 
Janet, Hermann Lotze and James Martineau who also hold that the first 
cause of the world must be an intelligent agent. But while these Western 
theists believe that God is the cause not only of the order of things in the 
world but also of the existence of those tilings with their materials, the 
Nyaya-Vaiiesikas make God the cause of the order of nature and not of 
the existence of its ultimate constituents. Still, their view of God is theistic 
in so far as it holds that God maintains a continuous relation with the 
world (being conceived as not only the creator, but also its main tamer 
and destroyer). There is also the suggestion that the world of things and 
beings is related to God as one’s body is to one s self. But these ideas are 
not properly developed in the direction of a full fledged theism w hich 
makes God the author not only of the order of nature but also of its 
ultimate constituents, and sees God at the heart of all reality. 
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THE NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

B— LATER NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

I. introduction 

The general purpose of the early Nyaya and Vaisesika literatures is to 
give us a knowledge of the true nature of things, both physical and 
spiritual. True knowledge, according to these systems, helps tis in the 
attainment of freedom from misery. The technique of general discussion 
as a means to ascertaining the truth about things was developed very 
early. But thanks to the hostile criticisms of other Schools of contemporary 
thought, the Nyaya and Vai£e$ika philosophers began to develop a 
greater and greater spirit of argumentativeness. They began to engage 
themselves in a thorough examination of their opponents' doctrines. 
Their own theories having been vigorously controverted they were com¬ 
pelled to examine each word, even the prefixes and suffixes employed 
by themselves and their adversaries. The natural consequence of this 
was that they, like their opponents, had to be extremely circumspect 
about their own statements. The ancient period came to a close, in this 
condition, about .vd. 1200, The period which followed in the development 
of these systems forms the subject-matter of the present paper.* 

The fact that the Nyaya-Vai$esika literature consists mostly of com¬ 
mentaries, subcommentaries, glosses, etc., does not imply that it has very 
little scope for original thinking. Granting that there is not much scope 
so far as the explicit teachings of the sutras are concerned, it cannot 
be denied, however, that authors have ample opportunities for showing 
their philosophical acumen in the explanation, explication and logical 
presentation of the doctrines of their respective Schools. The brief sutras 
(of Gautama and Kanada) set forth only the general and basic principles, 
epistemological and ontological, about things consistently with the view¬ 
point of the systems concerned. The other writers formulated their own 
views regarding the interpretation of the stitras and other questions 
without violating their allegiance to the sutras.- 

History shows that the three centuries from a.d. 900 to a,p. raoo 
represent a period of comparative stagnation in the history of Nyaya- 
V aiSesika literature, and this was due to the fact that strong adverse 
criticism was wanting. At such a time Sriharsa, a staunch Vediutin with 
great dialectical acumen, entered the lists and gave a severe blow to the 
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very foundations of these systems in his famous work, Khattrfnna- 
kha ndla-khMya . 

The chief atm of the book was to prove that it can never be definitely 
ascertained whether a thing is or is not r The author took up the 
definitions that the Naiyayikas put forward and showed that not one 
of them would stand the test of reasoning. His critical examination of 
the bases of thought and language acted upon the Naiyayika scholars 
as a great stimulus to analytic thinking and fresh investigation, which 
resulted in the composition of an equally famous work, namely Tattvti- 
cintd-mani by Gangeia Upadhyaya (about a.d. 1225), widely reputed as 
the true founder of the Navya-Nyaya or the Neo-logical School. 

This book, on its publication, exerted a great, in fact, a revolutionary 
influence on the whole range of Sanskrit literature. It should not be 
regarded as merely a formal reply to Srsharsa’s criticisms. It was written 
in a spirit of self-criticism. Gange£a thought that it was more important 
for the Naiyayikas to examine closely their own theory of knowledge 
and art of definition in order to establish the reality of things, than to 
proceed to answer criticisms of others. The Naiyayika believes in the 
reality of a thing on the basis of flawless definition and incontestable 
proof. If sufficient accuracy and precision in regard to these two are not 
maintained it is not possible for him to uphold the integrity of his 
doctrine of reality, Srfliar^a's criticisms were certainly an eye-opener, 
and though they did not, in Ganges's opinion, upset the foundation 
of his realistic conviction they undoubtedly helped to show' that the art 
of definition and proof as familiar to the Naiyayika required to be con¬ 
siderably improved in respect of explicitness and logical precision, 
Gahgesa therefore undertook an examination of the whole theory of 
knowledge in detail, making necessary corrections in the current 
definitions and illuminating them with examples. 

Vadlndra, a Vaisesika scholar (about a.d. 1225], also worked in the 
same spirit. He successfully tried to cure the inordinate tendency of 
Vaisesika philosophers to obtain a victory in a debate. He censured as 
fallacious the method of reasoning (called maJm-vidyd) invented by certain 
Vaiie^ika scholars to score a victory over an opponent in a debate at 
any cost, and asked his followers not to adopt such methods.3 

It is to be noted that the Nyava and the Vaik^ika which became 
closely related at this time, joined hands and defended the cause of 
realism which was attacked from various quarters. Some exclusively 
V aisesika treatises w'ere indeed written in this period, but the main current 
of contemporary scholarship was in the direction of a syncretism between 
the two Schools. The Nyaya theory of knowledge, for ins lance, influenced 
the Vaik^ikas and the Vaisesika division of categories, a knowledge of 
which w as supposed to be indispensable for achieving the supreme end, 
w T as accepted by the Naiyayikas. 
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Besides, this period produced an independent thinker in Raghunatha 
Siromani of Navadvipa (Bengal). His classification of the VnisesLka 
categories is very original and differs substantially from the accepted 
scheme of the School. 4 We must not forget to mention two earlier scholars, 
viz. Samkara Miira and Vacaspati Misra II, of whom the former com¬ 
mented on the Vai£e§ika sutras, and the latter met Srlharsa’s criticisms 
in ‘ ‘ KIwKfa noddhara ’' on behalf of the Nyaya-Vaiie§ika, Mathnrnnatha, 
jagadiSa and Gadadhara were the most respected writers of this period. 
Mathuririntha’s commentaries on Kiratiavali, Lildvati and Tatlia-cintd- 
wflj!t are indispensable for a clear understanding of the contemporary 
Nytya and VaiSesika thought. Jagadisa by his Sabda-hkti-pmkaiika, 
a treatise dealing with the means and ends of verbal knowledge, deeply 
influenced the grammarians of India, especially those of Bengal. Gadadhara, 
who is often eulogized as Navya-Nyaya personified, solved many knotty 
problems of logic and also raised many interesting issues with the help 
of actual or imaginary situations of knowledge (called aiikttra). The glory 
of the Navadvipa School reached its climax in this stage. We find in 
about the seventeenth century students from distant countries like 
Mandalaya (Burma) coming over to Navadvipa and studying philosophy 
there under distinguished savants .5 

We may now consider the views of this School on inference, testimony 
and definition. 


2 . INFERENCE 

Inference is a class of knowledge originating from the awareness of 
invariable concomitance {vydpti-jnana) of the sign {hetu) with the sign ate 
[or the thing of which it is the sign) which is to be inferred (s.fc%«), 
the former corresponding to the middle term and the latter to the major 
of Western logic. The awareness of invariable concomitance leads to the 
knowledge of the presence of the sign as concomitantly connected with 
the sign ate in the minor term (pak$a) t It should be noted that though 
inference immediately follows from the aforesaid knowledge (pardmarin), 
the knowledge of invariable concomitance is its real cause. From the 
psychological point of view inference, like every voluntary action, pre¬ 
supposes as its invariable antecedents, arranged in order of logical 
sequence, three psychic elements as follows: 

(i) Knowledge of the end and of the means leading to that end, 

(ii) Desire [icchii) for the realization of the end, 

{iiij Will {pravtUi) in furtherance of that realization, 

A person trying to infer something must therefore be equipped with— 

(t) Knowledge of the invariable concomitance of the sign with the 
signate. 

II* 
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(2) Knowledge of the end and means. 

(3) Desire for the realization of the end 

(4) Will in furtherance of that realization. 

(5) Knowledge of the sign not as such only, but as present in the 
thing signified by the minor term. 

(6) Recollection of the mvariable concomitance; and 

(7) Knowledge of the sign as such which implies its knowledge as 
concomitant with the sign ate and that of its presence in the thing 
denoted by the minor term {ptxh$a}„ ■ 

This represents the actual process involved in inference, leading to a 
knowledge (conclusion) of the desired thing or the signate. 

The Ny&ya treatises illustrate the above process by the following 
classical example; 

(i) Where there is smoke (sign) there must be fire (signate); 

(z) Knowledge of fire and the means of such knowledge; 

(3) and (4) Desire and will expressed in the form—"may there be a 
knowledge of fire”; 

(5) Knowledge of smoke, not as a sign only but as a thing present in, 
say, the hill; 

(6) Recollection of the invariable concomitance referred to in (1) above; 

(7) Knowledge of the smoke on the hill as a sign implying its invariable 
association with the fire on the hill 

Invariable concomitance (vydpti), the essential factor in inference, has 
been defined as (i) “the absence of the sign in all those places where the 
signate is absent'*; and also as (ii) “the co-presence of the sign with the 
signate that is not a counter-entity to any negation * which exists in the 
locus of the sign and which does not exist with its counter-entity in the 
same locus/' 6 This rather complicated definition is only a modest example 
of how these later Nyaya thinkers tried to attain accuracy of expression 
by providing against actual and possible objections. 

Repeated observation is recommended only for strengthening our 
conviction about the concomitance, and not for generating it. it may 
be noted here that an extraordinary universal perception f of the con¬ 
comitance is obtained from the observation of the very first instance 
of concomitance (say, of smoke and fire). 

The means of this kind of extraordinary universal perception is the 
extraordinary contact of a sense-organ with the individuals which are 
the objects of the said perception, established through the universal 

■ What is negated for is nan-existentJ is the counter-entity (pratiyagijt) of that 
negation or non-existence. 

f Perception of cow or smoke, not as possessed of Us individual characters, hut 
as possessed of the class character of cowhood or smokehood,, is universal or general 
perception. 
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fe.g r smokebood) inhering in those individuals and perceived, or supposed 
to be perceived, as present in the individual in ordinary contact with 
the said sense organ. This type of contact is called sdmdnya-taks^dJ It 
is said that the resulting extraordinary universal perception is essential 
even for entertaining doubt about the discrepancy of concomitance in 
a particular case, because, according to the Nyaya, doubt ahout a thing 
which really means indefinite knowledge about it, is not possible in the 
absence of some general knowledge about it in our mind. 

Now, in spite of a general knowledge of concomitance doubt is possible 
about it in a particular case. Even though we may know generally that 
smoke is always accompanied by fire, wc may have doubt on seeing 
smoke on the hill about the existence of fire, which has therefore to be 
infercntially known. To remove this kind of doubt resort is taken to 
t&rka or indirect reasoning. 

Indirect reasoning (as tar ha) is designed to show that doubt about the 
concomitance leads to the denial of what is already certainly known or 
to the acceptance of what is not true. For example, the doubt about 
the existence of fire in the hill when smoke is seen coming out of it, is 
removed by the following reasonings, "if there were no fire in the hill, 
then it would mean that smoke is not au effect of fire, a knowledge of 
which, however, is already established through perception.” Thus the 
necessary negative evidence is supplied by reasoning,® 

Indirect reasoning (Jarka) which removes doubt regarding concomitance 
is of five kinds, namely: (i) self-dependence {attndiraya), showing that 
the non-acceptance of the concomitance makes the object to be inferred 
dependent on itself; (z) reciprocal dependence {anyonya&raya), showing 
that the inferable object depends upon something which in its turn 
depends on it, if the concomitance is not accepted; (3) circular dependence 
(cakrfiha), proving that the non-acceptance of the concomitance makes 
the ground of the inferable object depend on it; {4) dependence as 
regressus ad infinitum (anavastha) ; { 5 ) the fifth kind which is technically 
known as ' 'tad#nya-bddhitartha-prasaitga” includes all other cases where 
the acceptance of already rejected propositions on the non-acceptance 
of the concomitance becomes obligatory. The former three have each 
been subdivided into three classes. For example, in the case of self- 
dependence: (1) If the origination of a thing is said to depend upon 
tile origination of the thing itself, then it is a case of self-dependence in 
resjject of origination; (2) if the existence of a thing is said to depend 
upon its own existence, then it is a case of sdf-dependence regarding 
existence; and (3) if our knowledge (jmpti) about a thing is said to 
depend upon the knowledge itself then it is a case of self-dependence 
regarding knowledge, The same threefold division applies to the second 
and the third. 

Reasoning (as Uirka) is really an inference or more precisely the 
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appearance of inference and as such involves invariable concomitance 
of the hypothetical transgression of the concomitance (necessary for the 
original inference and to establish which resort is taken to reasoning) 
with the objectionable consequence of accepting things which are already 
proved to be false or that of not accepting what is known to be true. 
This leads to the supposition of mutual dependence of reasoning and 
invariable concomitance. The Kalya yika 11 s answer to this supposed difficulty 
is that such reasoning is used only to dispel doubt about the concomitance 
in the absence of which reasoning would be impossible. 

The Naiyayika's analysis of what is necessary for a thing for becoming 
the subject of an inference is as subtle as it is interesting, but, before 
we actually take up the discussion it should be pointed out that according 
to the NaiySyika it is possible to have a desire to make an inference for 
the strengthening of one’s knowledge of a thing, obtained through a 
different pramana or source of right knowledge. This implies that it is 
a <*3cp of a special desire. The qualification for subjecthood (pskfsid) of 
an inference is the negation of the certainty (or certain knowledge} of 
its property, which is to be inferred, the certainty being unaccompanied 
by a special desire to infer. In other words where there is just certainty 
about the property of a thing the latter does not become a fit subject 
of an inference in which the former is to be ascertained. But as this is 
a special desire to infer, the certainty is not detrimental to inference, 
whereas certainty unaccompanied by special desire closes the way to 
inference. It follows that not to have certainty along with not having 
a special desire to infer is essential for inference. The precise logical way 
of expressing the idea according to Naiyayika would be to say, that the 
negation of the certainty of the inferable property of a thing, the certainty 
being qualified by a negation of the special desire to infer, is the required 
qualification of the thing for becoming the subject of an inference.? 


3. TESTIMONY 

As the Nvaya logic is combined with the Vaiscsika metaphysics, the 
Yaisesika literature of this period also discusses in detail verbal testimony 
as a means of right knowledge. The ancient doctrine that verbal testimony 
is a word or sentence (iabda) spoken by a person possessing the right 
knowledge of its meaning and desirous of communicating the same 
knowledge, was widely accepted in the beginning of this period. Accord¬ 
ingly Gangeia stated that any word or sentence the utterance of which 
is preceded by the right knowledge of its meaning, is called verbal 
testimony. Supporting this view the orthodox scholars held that the 
essential conditions for the verbal testimony are that (i) the right know¬ 
ledge of the meaning of the word (or sentence) to be spoken, acquired 
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through any one of the means of right knowledge, must be present in 
the speaker’s mind, together with (ii) a knowledge of the said right 
knowledge, and (iii) a desire that others also should have the said right 
knowledge. 1 ® 

This implies that verbal knowledge follows from hearing or auditory 
perception only of the word (or sentence). But the philosophers of the 
Navadvipa School expressed the opinion that not only auditory' per¬ 
ception but inferential apprehension also of the said word (or sentence) 
based on a relevant sign or symbol may help in obtaining right know¬ 
ledge, As an illustration of the latter, it is pointed out that the ideas of 
an author may easily be followed even without reading aloud his writings, 
It follows therefore that not only word (or sentence) as actually perceived 
but as known (in any way) is sufficient for verbal testimony. In the 
origin of verbal knowledge of any fact or idea communicated through 
a word or sentence, the following successive factors are involved, viz. 
[r) perception of the articulate sounds (in case of spoken words) or 
inference of the same through representative symbols (in case of reading 
written words): (2) recollection of the relation between the aforesaid 
words and their meanings; and (3) ideal presence of the things denoted 
by the words. The different kinds of knowledge auxiliary to the aforesaid 
ideal presence are: (1) knowledge of the expectancy {akank^ty or the 
inability of a word to convey the meaning of a sentence on account of 
the absence of some other word, {2) knowledge of compatibility (ycgynta) 
or the non-contradiction of the sense; (3) knowledge of juxtaposition 
(sartnidhi) or the consecutive utterance (or writing) of words; (4) know¬ 
ledge of the intention (intended sense) or (dtparya of the framer of the 
sentence. 

A man desirous of communicating his knowledge of the blueness ot 
a pen to another says, "the pen is blue." To receive the knowledge the 
latter must first perceive the articulate sounds of the said sentence and 
then recollect the relation between the words and the things denoted 
by them. Through this recollection only, the hearer acquires a knowledge 
of those things. Then with the help of his (hearer's) knowledges of 
expectancy, compatibility, juxtaposition and intended sense of the said 
words the above knowledge originates in him a further knowledge corre¬ 
sponding to the knowledge which the speaker intended to communicate, 
viz. "The pen is blue." This is known as verbal knowledge (iditfa-bosUkl), 

Two possible relations are admitted between a word and its meaning 
(i.e. object) to explain why a particular word conveys a particular sense. 
Of these the first is called iakti which represents established convention. 
The second, called lak^ayd or implication, hints indirectly at a thing which 
is connected with the object of the conventional sense. For instance, the 
judge sitting on a bench to try a case is referred to as the "bench. 

The means to the knowledge of conventional relation are eight, viz. 
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(I) grammar; (2) analogy; {3) lexicon); (4) words of an authority; (5) usage; 
(6) context; (7) paraphrase; and (8) contiguity* In the initial stage ibis 
knowledge is acquired through usage only, the other means being 
secondary. 

The means by which a child acquires knowledge of this relation is a 
type of reasoning based on the perception of the action in a particular 
individual, say A, in response to a call from another, say B. The reasoning 
may be expressed as follows: {1} The action of A to gain a particular 
end is due to will following a desire in his self; {2) the will presupposes 
a knowledge of the end and of the means, as is Usual (in my case). Enquiry 
into the cause of the said knowledge then leads to a knowledge of the 
relation. 

It is thus dear that the knowledge of the sounds uttered by B is the 
cause of A's knowledge about the object of the call, because A is found 
to act in variably on hearing the sounds of B. This knowledge is followed 
by desire and will on the part of A before his action commences. 

As a result of this process the knowledge of the meaning of the sentence 
as a whole originates and not of the words separately. In the latter case 
the knowledge arises from the w T ords heard in various combinations and 
in different contexts. 

While the ancient School held the view that the relation of the word 
is with the universal (jati), the individual {vyakii} and the form {akrti) 
of the latter, the modem School holds that the relation is between the 
word and the individual possessed of a universal (which inheres in it). 
It is to be noted that in the determinate knowledge of an individual the 
universal also is present as an adjective, but in indeterminate knowledge 
the two elements remain unrelated. 


4. THE ART OF DEFINITION 

The art of definition engaged the great attention of the Naiy&yikas, 
Their discussion of the topic seems to catty philosophical analysis to 
perfection. Definition (or lak^anu-vikya) is a precise statement of the 
characteristic mark of the defined (Is&fya) capable of distin¬ 

guishing it from any other thing similar or otherwise. The precision 
implies freedom from the faults of (1) a-vydpti or in comprehensiveness, 
when the definition is too narrow and does not cover all the individuals 
belonging to the class; (2) ati-vy&pti or overtomprehensivencss, when it 
is too wide and includes individuals not belonging to the class; and 
(3) a-sambftava or absurdity, when the defining characteristic does not 
at all belong to the things to which it is said to belong. Whiteness, horn 
and uncloven hoofs as proposed definitive characters of "cow" are 
respective examples of the three faults. It often happens that a special 
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characteristic, essential for definition, is not immediately available. To 
obviate this difficulty the Naiyayika uses even a common characteristic 
as the essential factor of the definition and formulates it in such a way 
(with the help of a differentia) as to mike it free from the fault of being 
too wide. The formulation of definitions on the basis of a common 
characteristic in the absence of a special one bespeaks logical acumen 
of a high order, for it involves the process of converting the common 
characteristic into a special one and as such it senes the purpose of 
definition very well. 11 

The fine logical acumen referred to above is seen to a great advantage 
in the Naiyayika's analysis of the problem of precisely describing relative 
things like knowledge, desire, negation, etc. Knowledge is relative in the 
sense that it is always of something, an objectless knowledge being an 
impossibility. Thus knowledge is relative to its object. So are desire, will, 
etc. Accordingly no knowledge can be precisely described except in 
reference to its object (content). It may be noted here that the elements 
involved in every act of knowledge, viz. the subject, the predicate and 
the relation are all subjects of knowledge. An accurate descrip¬ 

tion of any act of knowledge, therefore, requires a careful analysis of all 
the three. The knowledge expressed in the proposition "This is a pen" 
is distinguished from any other knowledge, say, what is expressed in the 
proposition “This is a book." This distinction is due to the difference in 
the two acts relative to the subject or the predicate or the relation con¬ 
cerned. A little reflection, however, will show that the terms "this" in 
these two propositions stand for the Immediately present, the bare datum 
given in knowledge. Thus object qua object is the same in both the cases. 
Whatever difference there is is due to the difference in the two predicates 
viz. penness or bookness. Both the cases of knowledge "This is a pen" 
and "This is a book" refer to an identical subject "This," The differentia¬ 
tion is in the predicate technically known as vidheya. In one case the 
"this” has "penness" as its property, while in the other it has "bookness.” 
The full and precise description according to the Naiyayika, of the know¬ 
ledge "This is a book” would be: It is the knowledge of the subject 
'‘this” as qualified by “bookness"- and that of the knowledge “This is 
a pen" is: It is a knowledge of the subject “This” as qualified by 
"penness." 

A difference in the subject similarly brings about a corresponding 
difference in knowledge, Let us take as examples the two cases of know¬ 
ledge “The pen is black and The shoe is black. It should be remem¬ 
bered that a particular thing is recognized as a subject only when it 
comes in relation with knowledge. The Naiyayika also says that a subject 
is a subject because there is subjecthood in it. It follows, therefore, that 
the difference of subject as shown above is really the difference in subject- 
hood. The subjecthood, however, is a relationship with knowledge. 
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Now as things having subjecthood, that is, as things having relation with 
knowledge, the}’ are the same. Yet there is difference between the two 
cases o! knowledge. To the question what brings about this difference 
the Naiyayika replies that there must be something which modifies the 
said subject hood of the things. In the examples we have taken "penness" 
and "shoeness" are the limiting elements of the subjecthood present in 
the two things indicated by "pen" and “shoe” respectively. It will be 
seen that the inherent universal " penness" and "shoeness" are in these 
cases the limiting elements of the subjecthood of the things denoted by 
"pen” and "shoe" in so far as the latter become subjects on account of 
the adventitious quality subjecthood which in its turn is nothing but the 
relationship with knowledge, A full statement of the Naiyayika’s descrip¬ 
tion of the knowledge "The pen is black" would, therefore, be of the 
form: It is a knowledge characterized by the predicatehood present in 
“blackness" as well as by subjecthood limited by “penness." 

Just as subjecthood makes a thing a subject so predicatehood makes 
a thing a predicate. There are cases of knowledge for a complete descrip¬ 
tion of which a statement of the limitation of the predicatehood becomes 
necessary. For instance, let us take the knowledge “The table is jarred" 
(Le. it has a jar on it). Here "jar" is predicated of “table" which means 
that something which has “jamess" is being predicated of the tabic, Now 
the predicates as predicates, as having predicatehood, have nothing in 
them to distinguish them from one another. A limitation of predicatehood 
is therefore necessary. In the above example "jamess" limits the pre¬ 
dicatehood present in “jar." Thus the full description of the knowledge 
“The table is jarred" according to the Naiyayika would be as follows: 
It is a knowledge characterized by the predicatehood as limited by 
“jamess" and also present in it, as well as by the subjecthood present 
in “table" and limited by "tableness." The difference in knowledges due 
to the difference in the relation in which something is predicated of a 
subject has also been thoroughly discussed in later Nyaya works. 

It might seem to some that the Naiyayika'5 method of exposition 
though subtle is unduly inflated with wordiness and his discussion in most 
cases amounts to hair-splitting. But the fact is just the reverse. He has 
carried his love of precision to such perfection that not a single word 
can be removed without harm to the exact sense intended to be conveyed. 

The way of describing a-bhdm, meaning bare absence, and difference 
as shown in later Nyaya is also of great logical value, but an exposition 
of the topic would require more space than we have. 
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NOTES 

r. Umipati In hiIs jWSr/A ly&-divy&-mk$t 4 h divides the historical development of 
Nyflya and Vateesika pfrilosophids into three successive periods, ancient 
[ftrfiidn#), mediaeval \}u adhya) and modern ( nnvya). But the scope of the 
present paper embraces a portion of the mediaeval period also. 

2. It is not to be supposed that the sutras had to be followed at any cost, for a 
certain class of commentary familiarly known as vfirftifm claim* the liberty of 
criticizing and supplementing the *vira$ if necessary. In fact, concrete instances 
of distinguished commentators having departed from the spirit of the sufm* 
and discussed philosophical issues in an independent manner are not altogether 
wanting. 

3. See Mxha-v idyd-vida mha nam (Baroda edition), 

4. He does not believe in the existence of time (kfila) and space {dU] as 

distinct from l£vara. See Fadfirtha-tetttva-nirdpanaw (Benares edition). 

5 + See India Office Catalogue 0/ Sanskrit MSS., written in Burmese script. 

6; Vacaspati II in his Kkciudanoddkara supporting the view of Vardhamana stated 
that invariable concomitance is an unconditional relation [anaupSdkikab 
between the sign and thesignate. The definitions given in Tnttua- 
cint&m&ni (translated above) ore in their opinion applicable to particular cases 
only. See Kkandanoddhdja, pp. 76-7 (Benares edition). 

7 + There are differences of opinion about the character of the contact. Some 
authors held that it hi not the uni vernal itself,, but the ordinary perception of 
it. through which the extraordinary contact may be established. It should also 
tie noted here that Ra gin mat ha Si roman i has refuted the doctrine of sdmdnya- 
laksiing contact. See Siddhdnfo-mukidvalt and Didhiti on Tativa^intd-mani on 
mmdnya dak sand section, 

5. Sec the fork a section of Tdrkika-raksd (Benares edition)* 

9. See $iddhdnfo-mukt&vafi m &nnmana chapter. 

10. See Tattm-dnsS-mapi [fabda section) and the commentary on it by M&thu- 
rnnatha (Bibliotheca Indica). 

n. See Kan ad a -rah asya by Sarhkara MMm on prikwi. etc. (Benares edition]. 
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THE SAMKHYA-YOGA 


r. INTRODUCTION 

Tire Samkhya philosophy seems to have been the oldest philosophical 
system in India. In the Upant fads also we have germs of Samkhya specu¬ 
lation. The occurrence of the Samkhya concepts in the Upam$ads —the 
Katfui, the Sveiahatera and the Mailrdyani —cannot be explained unless 
Sarilkhya speculations had assumed some definite shape before them. 
The mention of Kapila. the reputed founder of the School, in the Svetdd- 
vatara-Upanifad is significant, though Samk&ra denies its historical value. 
It is true that atheistic doctrines, characteristic of prevalent Samkhya, 
are not supported in these works. 

Of all systems of philosophic thought Samkhya has suffered the 
worst disaster. The works of Kapila, of Asuri, the direct disciple of the 
former, and of Pancaiikha are all lost. The only work which has escaped 
extinction is the Sdtkkhya-kdrikd of livarakrsna, who cannot be earlier 
than the Christian era. Though opinions differ on the date, the general 
chronological status of the work is not indeterminable. At any rate we 
cannot place the work later than the fourth century a.d. Older commen¬ 
taries on this work are also lost. We have, therefore, to start with 
Gaudapada s commentary and Vacaspatis Sdihkhya.-{aUv(i~}cu\t7Hudi as 
the earliest exposition. There is, however, dispute about Gaudapada's 
date and personal identity. Fortunately, with the discovery of the 
Yukh-dfyikd, an early commentary which is posterior to Rhartrhari. 
from whose work Vakya-padiya it makes quotations, and most probably 
earlier than Kumririla and Dharmakirtti, who remain unmentioned in 
til® work, we are in possession of earlier authentic data of Samkhya 
Schools, 

In the Yoga-sutra of Pataiijali and the Bhdfya attributed to Vyasa 
we have abundant discussion of the Samkhya categories and tenets. 
Regarding PataHjali there is a controversy about his time and personal 
identity. The work is probably the product of the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The Yukii-dipika, which seems to be the product of the 
sixth century a.d, throws a flood of light upon the long course of evolution 
of the Samkhya philosophy. We find in it mention of a good number of 
early writers, most of whom founded sub-Schools after their names whose 
divergent views are quoted or referred to in it. Certainly these differences 
could not arise unless the cultivation of the philosophy went on for 
several centuries. The record of Samkhya speculations in the Mahdbharata 
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and the Gila, affords unchallengeable evidence of the great antiquity of 
the School, Besides, the tradition recorded in the Buddha-carita that 
the Buddha had his schooling in the Samkhya under Alara Kalama lends 
additional support to the theory of its pre-Buddhist origin. We need not 
regard these definite categorical assertions as fanciful myths. But for 
want of early authentic works it is extremely risky to pronounce a definite 
opinion on the shape and structure of Saiiikhya thought at the time of 
its original promulgation and in the intervening centuries before the period 
of ISvarakrsna, 

The antiquity of Samkhya philosophy is further attested by the fact 
that the fundamental doctrines of Samkhya School have been elaborately 
criticized in the Nyaya-sulra and the Brahma-suit a. Besides, Samkhya 
thought is reproduced in the Camka-samhita. In ASvaghosa's Buddha- 
carita also similar Samkhya doctrines have been expounded. In the 
Ahirbudhr.ya-siithhitd also we find a representation of Samkhya doctrines 
with necessary adaptations and variations. 

It seems therefore perfectly warranted to conclude that Samkhva 
philosophical tenets are pre-Buddhistic in. origin. It is, however, the 
compendium of livamkrsna which gives the systematic logical exposition 
of Saiiikhya categories, that will be the main basis of our exposition. 
This is an extraordinary work because it sums up in sixty-eight verses, 
though ambiguous and obscure in places, the fundamental concepts of 
the School with their logical justification. We have Vacaspati's com¬ 
mentary' called the Sdmkhya-tattva-kaumudi as an authoritative exposition. 
The discovery of the Yukti-dipikd enables us to trace some of the missing 
links in the chain of evolution of Samkhya speculation. The Samkhya- 
pravacana-si&ra with Vijnanabhiksu's Bkasya is also of considerable value. 

2, THE TWENTY-FOUR CATEGORIES OF 
THE SAMKHYA 

Samkhya acoepts two ultimate principles as the fundamental cate¬ 
gories under which the whole universe of reality, spiritual and non- 
spiritual, is comprehended. These are putuya and prakrti. Puruya stands 
for ultimate selves or spirits which are steadfast, unchanging, eternal 
entities whose nature consists of pure consciousness alone. Pure con¬ 
sciousness is one which has no necessary reference to an object. The 
association of objects with such consciousness is vicarious superimposit ion. 
As the number of spirits is practically infinite it is not quite exact to 
describe Saiiikhya philosophy as dualistic unless purmfa as a class is 
regarded as one kind of reality and prakrti as the other. Now prakrti is 
the prius of the whole material and psychical order of phenomena. Though 
prakrti is numerically one singular entity it is by no means a simple 
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homogeneous substance. It is "the union of opposites." It consists of 
three elements, viz. su/fta. rajas and lamas which are by their nature and 
functions hostile to one another. This hostility is kept in check when 
prakrti is in its pure state of equilibrium prior to evolution. Saliva is 
primarily responsible for self-maintenance and self-manifestation of 
prakrti. Rajas is the cause of all activity and energizing, Tam as is respon¬ 
sible for inertia and restraint of activity. These three elements have 
different expressions in the material and in the psychical plane. The 
order of evolution which occurs in and through prakrti is determined and 
justified by a logical necessity. The different stadia reached in the course 
of evolution are also regarded as different categories. The whole process 
of evolution is summed up in terms of twenty-four categories, of which 
Prakrti is the primal and initial limit. It is the uncaused cause and so 
called the first original cause. The final limit or terminus or evolution is 
furnished by the five gross elements, the five cognitive organs, the five 
motor organs and mind. But in between these two limits there are seven 
categories, viz. mahat or buddhi (intellect), which is thti material counter¬ 
part and reveakr of pure consciousness, the principle of egoity (aktithkdra) 
and five super-physical dements (tnnmdtras), These seven categories 
possess the dual characteristic of being evolutes and evolvents in their 
turn Now the intellect is the first evolute from the primordial praktti 
and is the evolvent of egoity. Egoity in its turn is the evolute of intellect 
and is the evolvent of the five subtle elements, viz. sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell and the eleven organs. The five subtle elements are the 
e\ obites of egoity and the evolvents of the five gross elements, viz, ether, 
air, fire, water and earth. These twenty-four categories plus purttfa (pure 
spirit) complete the twenty-five categories which comprise among them 
the entire realm of reality, spiritual and non-spiritual. The spirit (/wriiM) 
b, however, neither the cause nor the effect of anything else and thus 
stands apart and aloof from the course of evolution. 

Now the question arises as to the necessity of postulating prakfti as 
the primal stuff and as the prius of the universe. The necessity is found 
in the law of causation. The order, law and regular working of the phe¬ 
nomenal world cannot be explained away as the fortuitous product of 
chance. Causality is the supreme governing principle of all changes. The 
gross world that we perceive must be the product of a previous state 
of reality. It is characteristic of causation that the effect, while it must 
differ from the cause, must share in essential attributes of the latter 
These common attributes of the effect must be inherited from the cause 
The special features of the effect, which distinguish it from the cause 
must alsu be causally determined. 

According to the Vaik^ika two atoms combine to produce a binary - 
compound and three such binaries combine to produce a triatomic com¬ 
pound and so on. The binary or dyad does not gain in magnitude, 
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whereas the triad does. The triad is greater in magnitude than the dyads 
or their constitutive atoms. But this explanation is exposed to a grave 
difficulty. The atoms are devoid of extension ; how can they give rise to 
objects possessed of extension? The small can never become great. If, 
however, the cause be larger in magnitude, then smaller effects can be 
produced out of it. as the large comprehends the smaller in it. Only that 
can be produced which is already there in the cause. Again, the specific 
can be produced from the generic, because the generic comprehends and 
is not opposed to the specific. What is necessary to explain the magnitude 
in the effect is the presence of magnitude as such in the cause which must 
be wider and greater than that of the effect, because magnitude as such 
is comprehensive of all species of magnitude. The Saihkhya accordingly 
concludes that the cause must be more general than the effect. We can 
deduce a species from the genus, but not vice versa. 

This leads us to the consideration of the nature of causation. In fact 
casuality is the corner-stone of Samkhya metaphysics and the different 
categories are deduced by the application of the law of causation. It is 
admitted by all that no event can occur without a cause. The Samkhya 
adds that the effect must be pre-existent in the causal stuff. This is called 
s 0 f^^rya-vjida—\!h& theory of pre-existent effect. The Samkhya theory 
of evolution <$arinama-vdda) is based on this theory of causation. 

According to the Samkhya the cause and the effect are existent alike 
because the effect is only a transformation of the material cause and hence 
identical in substance. Now the existence of frakfti as the unity of the 
three guit as is inferred to account for the triple character of all pheno¬ 
mena, mental or physical. The phenomenal world can be explained as the 
product of an ultimate principle, if the latter be possessed of the same 
essential characteristics which are found in the former. The theory o! 
causation which maintains the essential identity of the cause and the effect 
can alone lead to this conclusion. Hence the supreme importance of the 
Saihkhya theory of causation. 

Serious objections have been advanced by the Nyaya-Valerika School 
against the Saihkhya theory' of causation: (i) Tire effect is a newt zhoU 
different from the constituent parts and is not a mere juxtaposition of 
them. [2) The effect is not cognized before its production. Were it the 
same as the cause it would always be cognized along with the latter* 
(3) The effect cannot exist in the material cause before its production 
because in that case the activity of the agent would be unnecessary and 
superfluous. The contention of the Samkhya that the agent only achieves 
transformation of the material cause by adjustment of its parts and does 
not produce a novel event, is a suicidal argument on its part. Production 
of a new transformation which was not in existence before and the an¬ 
nihilation of the previous unorganized state amount to the surrender of 
the Saihkhya position that nothing existent is annihilated and a non- 
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existent Is not produced. (4) There would be no difference in the condition 
of (he cause at the beginning and the end. that is, before and after the 
emergence of the effect if Lite effect were already in existence. (5) The 
pre-existence of th*- rffect would make existence and origination the same 
thing. But the difference between them cannot be annulled without self- 
contradiction. 

As regards the first contention the Samkhya does not accept the pro¬ 
position that the whole is in an entity different from the cause. Were it 
different it would be perceived to be different from its locus. But the 
%vho!c is never perceived as different from the parts. To assume the 
numerical difference of the whole from its constituent parts is to beg 
the question at issue. To sav again that the whole, being a product, must 
be different from its materia! cause as it is different from the other causes, 
viz. the agent and the instrument, is an argument of despair. In that case 
the whole should be perceived apart from the parts as it is perceived 
apart from the instrumental causes. Furthermore, the manner of existence 
of the whole as a different entity in the parts is incapable of logical 
determination. Does the whole exist collectively in all the parts in the 
relation of togetherness or severally in each of the parts? Hie former 
alternative is untenable as the whole would not then be perceivable 
without the perception of all the parts. As a matter of fact the whole 
is perceived even when we perceive a significant part. In perceiving an 
individual we do not wait for the perception of the back or the inside of 
the person. If, however, the whole were supposed to inhere in each part 
exhaustively and in its entire extent, there would be as many wholes as 
there are parts, it has been contended that the whole must be different 
from the parts because it is produced when the parts are brought into a 
particular juxtaposition and is destroyed when the juxtaposition is des¬ 
troyed, though the parts may continue to exist. But the argument is 
vitiated by the fallacy of petitio primipii so far as the Siiihkhya is 
concerned, because the latter does not think that the whole is a novel 
entity which is produced or destroyed. According to him the parts 
only play the role of a w hole according as they are arranged in a specific 
order. 

As regards the third contention that the existence of the effect before 
its production would make the activity of the agent superfluous the 
SSmkhya advances a series of arguments in refutation. 

Firstly, the effect must be existent in the cause, because a non entity 
cannot be produced. A square-circle is never seen to be brought into 
being by any amount of exertion. Production has necessary reference to 
the effect and the operation of the agent and instruments can be significant 
if it bears upon it, But the effect is non-existent before the causal operation 
and is supposed to come into existence after the completion of causal 
operation. In between, the effect has no status and so no operation can 
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he brought to bear upon it. The Samkhya theory obviates this difficulty. 
The contention of the nihilist that the effect comes from non-entity 
amounts to a denial of causality. A determinate cause produces a deter¬ 
minate effect. Determinism is the essence of causality. If non-being can 
be productive* it is available everywhere and so anything could be the 
effect of anything else. The monist Vedantist’s contention that the cause 
is real and the effect is only an appearance amounts to an evasion and not 
a solution of the problem. Again, the contention of the NySya-VaiSesika 
School that the effect becomes existent after causal operation and was 
non-existent before is open to serious objections, The proposition "the 
effect is non-existent M is absurd, as the predicate, non-existence, can 
be affirmed if it belongs to the subject. Belonging implies relation and this 
is possible between existent terms. If the predicate does not relate to the 
subject, the existence of the effect cannot be repudiated, because the 
predicate, non-existence, is unrelated to it. Well, let the effect be pre¬ 
existent. What then does the causal operation serve to accomplish? The 
answer is that it only makes explicit what was implicit. Production is 
nothing but manifestation. 

Secondly, choice of material implies the previous existence of the effect. 
Oil seeds—and not sands—are chosen for the production of oil, because 
oil is implicitly present in the oil seeds. That can be the cause, which is 
related to the effect. As regards the production of a whole from parts we 
have already shewn that it is not numerically different from the parts. 
The cause and the effect are identical in essence. 

Thirdly, production is not promiscuous. The effect being identical 
with its relevant cause, it cannot come into being from anything numeri¬ 
cally different. If the cloth, for instance, were different from the yams, 
as it is from the weaving apparatus, it would not be homogeneous with 
the yams. It would have a different locus from the yams as it has from 
the apparatus. Again, the yams could have produced another doth as 
the weaving apparatus does. So the relation cannot be other than numerical 
identity. This disposes of the first objection of the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
philosophers. 

As regards the second objection based on non-perception of the effect 
before production, it will suffice to say that non-perception is no evidence 
for non-existence. It was not perceived because it was implicit. The 
causal operation only makes it explicit. 

Regarding the third objection that production of transformation and 
manifestation is tantamount to the admission of production of a new 
entity, the Samkhya attributes it to misconception of the nature of trans¬ 
formation. Transformation does not mean the cessation of a pre-existent 
attribute or the production of a pre- non-ex is tent attribute. Production 
means the manifestation of an attribute implicitly present in the sub¬ 
stance and cessation connotes the relapse of the manifested attribute into 
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the unmajiifest state. So the objection is wide of the mark. The fresh 
adjustment and organisation requisite for the production of the effect are 
rather the attributes of the causal stuff and as such not anything different. 
The Samkhya, however, does not repudiate the conventional difference 
between existence and origination. Origination only means the mani¬ 
festation of a non-manifcsted entity, which being identical with the 
substance does not imply the creation of a novel phenomenon. 

Fourthly, causality presupposes determinate capacity of the cause to 
produce a determinate effect. This capacity can come into play only if 
there is a relation between it and what is to be produced. This implies 
the potential existence of the effect in the cause. Tht* concept of capacity 
is necessarily bound up with a substratum and an object. Now (he sub¬ 
stratum qua cause is pre-existent. The question is whether the object qm 
effect is pre-existent or not. But the very concept of power has a bipolar 
reference; it cannot be supposed to exist and function in the absence of 
the other term. If the object be non-existent how can the causal power 
operate upon it? If, however, the causal capacity could function upon a 
non-existent object then the charge of promiscuity incidental to the 
production of anything cannot be avoided. 

Fifthly, the very possibility of causality implies that the effect must he 
existent in the cause. A non-entity has no need for a cause, It is difficult 
to make an intrinsic difference between, one non-entity and another non¬ 
entity. If the cloth were non-existent in the cause just as a square-circle 
is, it would be impossible to account for the production of the one and 
the non-production of the other. An explanation might be possible if 
there were intrinsic difference between one non-entity and another. But 
such intrinsic difference either in the shape of a quality or action or class 
character is inconceivable in what is non-existent. 

All the different arguments advanced by the Samkhya are logical 
corollaries of the fundamental proposition that the cause and effect are 
identical in substance. Now there are very cogent considerations in support 
of this position. The product is an attribute of the materia] cause in the 
sense that it cannot exist in a locus where the material cause is absent. 
Nov,' this relation of substance and attribute cannot subsist between 
numerically different substances. The cov>' is not an attribute of the horse. 
So this very relation of substance and attribute which subsists between a 
cause and an effect proves that they are not numerically different and 
hence must be identical. Even the very relation of a material and product 
cannnt subsist between two different entities. For instance, there is no 
such relation between a jar and doth. The relation of material and 
produc t between yam and cloth then -proves that they are not numerically 
different. There is another weighty consideration in support of this 
position. If the whole as product were a different substance from its 
constitutive parts they should have different weight. But the weight of 
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the product, for instance a textile, is not found to be greater or less than 
that of the yams of which it is composed. 

As for the differences between cause and effect in respect of causal 
efficiency, nomenclature, origination and destruction, they do not prove 
the absolute difference of the effect from the cause. A concrete illustration 
will elucidate this truth* The tortoise spreads out its different organs and 
again retracts them into its body. The expansion and contraction 
symbolize production and destruction. The production of different 
ornaments from the same piece of gold and their cessation in the same 
are rather cases of contraction and expansion, withdrawal and mani¬ 
festation. The cases are typical and show that there is neither production 
of an absolutely new entity which was non-existent before, nor the 
destruction of an existent fact. As regards the difference of causal efficiency 
between a lump of clay and a jar, this too cannot be made the ground of 
inference of numerical difference. We find that one man cannot carry 1 ' a 
stretcher though he can efficiently serve as a guide. But several such men 
can carry the stretcher. Likewise one yam cannot serve as a wrapper. But 
several varus combined actually serve this purpose. The difference of 
causal efficiency and function is therefore no argument for the numerical 
difference of cause and effect. 

Prakrit,—Prakrti is the ultimate causal ground and prius of the whole 
flux of phenomenal order. The manifold phenomena are seen to originate, 
to perish, to occupy limited space p to move, to be dependent for sub¬ 
sistence and functioning. Now, these must have their causes. We have 
found that the cause must be greater in magnitude and more general 
than the effect. The particular and the specific cannot be produced from 
another particular and specific* Now to begin with, the gross material 
phenomena which are classified under five gross elements must be traced 
to causes which are less specific and more general. The causes of the five 
gross dements are the five subtle dements called fanmalras as already 
stated. These five subtle elements together with the eleven organs again 
evolve from ego it y which evolves from intellect which again evolves 
from pmkrtL Prakrti, as we have said, is a complex unity of three dements 
saliva, rajas, and lamas. SaUva is light and luminous. It is the cause of 
buoyancy of things and as present in the sense-organs it makes them fit 
and competent for apprehension of their objects. Rajas is active. All 
movement is due to it. Without its help saliva and lamas would be abso¬ 
lutely ineffective. All activity; internal change or external movement 
is possible because of it. Tamas is characterized by heaviness and obstruc- 
tivcncss. It causes gravitation in material bodies and dullness in organs. 
As illumination is the effect of saliva, obscuration is the effect of tamas. 
These three elements are found to co-operate in spite of their natural 
opposition in every object P physical or psychical. Just as the wick, fire and 
oil combine to produce illumination so these also always co-operate 
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throughout the course of evolution. The preponderance of one and the 
subordination of the others in different manner and proportion give rise 
to the plurality of phenomena in their infinite complexity. The entire 
process of evolution is, however, determined by an unconscious teleology 
which results in either enjoyment or liberation of the spirit. Every step in 
the evolution is purposive, though prakrti is not conscious of it. 

Now, we must try to understand the logical significance of the different 
stages of evolution. 

Evolution .—The first evolute is mahat, the great, ajsn called budihi, 
intellect. It is called "great" (vtahafj because temporally and spatially 
it has the greatest magnitude among the evolutes. Paradoxical though 
it may appear, intelligence, understanding, feeling, willing, and all other 
psychical phenomena are regarded by the Samkhya as products of nature 
{prakrti), their difference from gross material objects lying in the attenua¬ 
tion and refinement of their constitution. Now prakrti is the equilibrium of 
the three opposing forces or principles and so far as the purpose of evolu¬ 
tion is considered it is as good as non-existent as has been described in 
the Vydsa-bha$ya - It is indeterminate and imperceptible. We are. 
however, compelled to accept it as the ultimate prills if we accept the 
Samkhya conception of causation according to which the cause is the 
unspechlized state of the specialized effect. The cause of all causes must 
then be bereft of every trace of specialization and can at best be thought 
of as pure being. But pure being is psychologically as inconceivable 
and unimaginable as pure non-being. Hence the purely negative description 
of prakrti . 

Now the primal prakrti is characterized by absolute equilibrium of the 
constituent gun&s and though it undergoes change which is integral to 
its nature, the change is homogeneous, that is, from similar to similar. 
This absolutely homogeneous prakrti, as we have observed, is as good as 
non-existent. For it serves no purpose. But the immanent teleology, which 
is temporarily held in check in the interlude between a preceding and a 
succeeding creation of the world, becomes released and the equilibrium 
is disturbed. The disturbance means the preponderance of one or other 
gutja over the rest. The first evolute titakal is characterized by the pre¬ 
ponderance of the softs dement. It is the highest and simplest entity; 
and perhaps because of its most generalized character it is placed at the 
beginning of evolution which consists in transition from simple to complex, 
general to particular, unspecialized to specialized. It is pure intelligence 
which, in its cosmic character, comprises all limited intellects with this 
difference that while the latter have felt reference to objects, the former is 
without any, since for it there is no object to be grasped, Tire second 
evolute is egoity or self-sense. It is relatively limited in scope because 
it has reference to self whereas the ntahat is not circumscribed in its 
reference. It has everything as its possible object and in the cosmic plane 
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it possesses this potentiality though the objective order has not come into 
being .3 From egoity proceed two parallel series of evolutes—internal and 
external. The former series consists of five cognitive organs, five conative 
organs, and inind which is of dual nature, as cognition and conation both 
are determined by it. The objective series consists of the five subtle 
dements. The internal series proceeds from the aspect, and the 

objective from the tamos aspect of mahat, The rajas element serves only 
to activate these two elements respectively. All these evolutes are derived 
from egoity and this is logically dedudble from the immanence of egoity 
in each and all. The different organs are the instruments for the fulfilment 
of the purposes of the ego and the objects are necessary for the satisfaction 
of die possessive impulse. The objects are the property of the ego who is 
the proprietor. The immanence of egoity is explicitly felt in the identi¬ 
fication of the organs and the objects with it. It is for this reason that the 
ego is affected by the conditions of the organs and the objects. With the 
loss of the eye, for instance, the ego bdieves itself to be blind and it feels 
that it is wealthy or poor according as the material objects are in or out 
of its possession. The evolution of gross material elements from the subtle 
ones is a logical necessity because only the gross can be of service to the ego. 
The organs, if is obvious, are specialized forms of egoity, because while 
the former have specialized scopes and reference the latter's reference 
comprehends all of them. 

It ought to be noted that the deduction of categories is a logical process. 
The particular is deduced from the general which is also the case with 
deductive reasoning. Another feature of the Sfimkhya theory of evolution 
is its deduction of subjective and objective categories from one principle. 
The precedence of the subjective categories, viz. mah&l (pure intelligence) 
and ahamkdra (egoity), in the hierarchy of evolution, to the objective 
categories, viz* subtle elements and gross elements, seems to be determined 
by a logical necessity. The subjective categories have a necessary objective 
reference. The objects are therefore necessary to satisfy this need. The 
world order consists of both these sides, the subjective and the objective. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the evolution, though successive, 
exhibits and embodies a continuity. The antecedent continues and is 
gathered up in the consequent. The prior stage is not annulled in the 
posterior. In spite of the variation, there is the all-comprehensive under¬ 
current of the primal stuff. Each stage is characterized by the triple 
character of prakrti. The existence of this common thread in all the 
different stages of evolution makes it logically possibly to trace them to 
one common principle. 

Bandage and Emancipation .—The bondage of the sell is effected by its 
identification with the buddhi and egoity. And this identification is due 
to the reflection of the pure spirit in the buddhi and the consequent failure 
on the part of the spirit to distinguish itself from the former. This non- 
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discrimination results in. the identification of the two, which further and 
further leads to the identification of the pure self with the successive 
series of evolutes. It is for this reason that the pure spirit, which by its 
intrinsic nature is free and pure, unsusceptible to pain and sin and moral 
and intellectual defects, comes to feel its subjection to all these limitations.' 

It is, however, the presence of pain, which sums up all the limitations 
and defects, that compels the spirit to think about the means of delivery 
from its meshes. Hence the necessity of philosophical knowledge. It is 
the theoretical and practical conviction that the subject as pure spirit is 
by its very nature free from all contamination of pain and misery that 
ultimately leads to its emancipation. The emancipation is achieved by the 
discriminative knowledge that the self is entirely different from and 
unaffected by the not-sJf. This, however, is not easy to achieve. The 
theoiectkal conviction must mature into and culminate in direct reali¬ 
zation of the truth. For this a long course of ethical discipline is necessary. 
The first essential condition is the abandonment of attachment to the 
attractive things of the world—honour, wealth, position and power. 
The practice olyagic discipline is recommended for tins purpose. It enables 
the spirit to recover its sense of freedom. 

Pttrusa ,—The existence of purufit as the unchanging and abiding 
spirit of the nature of pure consciousness cannot be empirically known. 
Being devoid of sensible quality it cannot be externally perceived. Nor can 
it be internally perceived, because the object of mental perception is 
invariably a product of gunas being possessed of feeling tone. 

It is argued by the Snriikhya. however, that all aggregates and complexes 
subserve the end of an other. Now prakrti and all her modifications are 
complex aggregates of triple gunas. So they must be subservient to some 
other principle. It is a matter of experience that bed, chair, cushion, 
furniture, etc,, which are compounds of manifold elements, cannot be 
supposed to be self-sufficient in their existence. They necessarily exist for 
the satisfaction of a need. The whole material and psychical order of 
existence cannot therefore be conceived to have self-sufficient existence. 
The other principle far whose sake they exist and function must be an 
uncompounded spirit in the ultimate analysis. Though empirically we 
have no knowledge of a pure spirit it must be admitted because if there 
were no simple, uncompounded substance, the process of subservience 
would have no limit. The regressus an infinitum is the rcduciio an absurdum 
of the denial of simple substances. 

"Tin? second argument is a corollary of the first. Prakrti as an aggregate 
of triple guitus must have its opposite in a simple substance. By the 
first argument we have found that an uncompounded simple substance is 
the logical presupposition of the complex phenomena and so the opposition 
of it is obvious. The third argument is that all unintelligent objects must 
have an intelligent director which must be the spirit in tlie last resort. 
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The fourth argument asserts that the unconscious world of reality with 
its infinite change and complexity must be experienced by someone. 
The experiencer must be a pure spirit. 

Finally, the striving for liberation is a felt fact. The longing for escape 
from the never-ending circuit of worldly existence is felt by all spiritually 
inclined persons. This longing points to the possibility of salvation, 
because it cannot be dismissed as a false treacherous guile of nature. 
Now, it is prakjti which can strive for this end. But there can be no salva¬ 
tion and release from pain and imperfection so far usprakrti is concerned. 
These limitations are inherent in prakrti as an inalienable part of its 
nature. So the necessity of salvation proves that there must be a spirit 
who alone can have emancipation. 

All these arguments are based upon teleology. The movement of 
prakrti is asserted to be purposive in a twofold way. Firstly, it serves the 
end of enjoyment by puru$a of the phenomenal plurality in and through 
the psychical apparatus and, secondly, for the emancipation, This is the 
teleology" of evolution. All these arguments emphasize the fact that this 
teleology is fulfilled and becomes significant only if there he a pure spirit. 

The Sathkhya posits an infinite plurality of puru$as> This stems to be 
a traditional dogma accepted as an article of faith. The arguments advanced 
are logically weak and unconvincing. They relate to the empirical self 
and have no relevance to the pure spirit in which the Sarhkhya believes. 
Thus the determinate occurrence of birth, death and the possession and 
exercise of different organs are supposed to prove the existence of different 
selves. If there were no plurality of selves, the birth and death of one 
individual would entail the birth and death of all other individuals. The 
selective activity of organs would not be possible if they belonged to a 
common self. Thus the loss of sight of one individual would make all 
other individuals blind. But this is contrary to fact. Secondly, the absence 
of simultaneous activity of all individual bodies proves that the self 
varies with each psycho-physical organism. Thirdly, the occurrence of 
various intellectual and moral qualities in different individuals should 
prove that they must appertain to different selves. 

These arguments have very little cogency and logical value. Birth and 
death, possession of organs, and the varying distribution of intellectual 
and moral powers do belong to prakrti and its different evolutes. The 
pure spirit is absolutely unaffected by them. So these phenomena cannot 
be made the ground of the inference of numerical difference of the punkas 
with w T hom they have no concern. 

The greatest difficulty in the Sariikhya philosophy is the possibility of 
the relation of purufas and prakrti. We cannot conceive that it is one of 
conjunction because the eternal existence of ptmt$a and prakrti as parallel 
entities must make this conjunction an inescapable necessity. If this 
conjunction constituted bondage there could be no release from it. So 
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the relation must be of a different kind. As a matter of fact, the relation 
is posited between buddhi and puru^a and the relation with the ultimate 
prakrti is a matter of inference, buddhi and prakrti being identical in essence 
in conformity with the law of causation. But what can be the nature 
of relation between buddhi and puru$a ? It is said that the purusa is re- 
fleeted in the buddhi which is a luminous and transparent stuff. But the 
puru$a being ubiquitous cannot but have such relation with all the 
buddkis and it is passing strange that the said reflection should not take 
place in each and all of them. The Samkhya is constrained to admit that 
this is an ultimate fact which logic cannot conprehend. It is the pre¬ 
supposition of the whole course of evolution and makes it purposive 
and significant. 

Epistemology. —Patanjali admits five mental states, viz. true cognition 
[pramdna), error {viparyaya), objectless ideation {vikalpd) , cognition in 
dreamless sleep (wiefra). and recollection (swrii). Of these the first is the 
purveyor of truth and hence has logical validity. The rest are psycho¬ 
logical facts devoid of logical value. Valid cognition is of three kinds— 
perception, inference and verbal testimony. Perception is determinate 
intuition of an object. In external perception the senses move forward 
to meet the objects and when the contact occurs the senses are trans¬ 
formed into the shape of the objects The mind {buddhi) is then auto¬ 
matically transformed into the shape of the object. But the sense and mind 
being both unconscious, their transformation cannot be termed knowledge. 
It is the spiritual illumination of the mental form which makes knowledge 
possible. As regards the nature of this illumination there is a difference 
of view between Vacaspati and Vijhanabhik§u. The former holds that 
the mind and its modification, being extremely clear and mirror-like 
owing to the preponderance of the sattm element, is the closest possible 
analogue of pure spirit and so it at once catches the reflection of the spirit, 
and then becomes conscious as it were. This constitutes knowledge. It 
is both subjective and objective in reference. So every case of perceptual 
intuition is a judgment of the form "It is a jar and 1 know it is so." For 
the subjective reference it is not necessary that another mental modi¬ 
fication or another reflection of the spirit in it should occur. This is called 
the theory of single reflection, being unilateral in character. 

Vijfianabhiksu, following the texts in the Pur anas, gives a different 
interpretation. He asserts that apprehension is possible only through 
transformation of the mind. The mind can perceive an object whose shape 
it assumes. But this mental transformation is perceived only when it is 
reflected in the purufa. All cognition takes place in the being of puru$a and 
not in the mind. This primary reflection of the mental form of the object 
constitutes objective cognition, viz. “This is a jar,” As regards the sub¬ 
jective judgment “I know the jar,” it requires another process. In this 
judgment the subject is as much a content as the object. But as 
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cognition of an object is possible only through a corresponding mental 
transfer mas ion the knowledge of the subject "I" can occur only when the 
mind is transformed into the form of the "1." And this transformation 
is imaged in the pure spirit; thus the knowledge "I know the jar" takes 
place. Here instead of one reflection we have got twu p and accordingly 
two mental modifications. This interpretation seems to harmonize with 
the Samkhya doctrine of purality of selves better than V&caspatTs 
theory. The reflection may be a shadowy appearance. But the role ol 
the puru$a as epistemological and moral subject is held to be apparent 
and illusory. This theory of double reflection makes the play of this 
apparent role more plausible than the other theory. 

There is one important point which ought not to be left out of account. 
Both Vacaspati and Vijnlinabhiksu classify perception under two heads 
—indeterminate [nir-vikatpa) and determinate {$a~tnkaipa). But the test 
of Isvarakrsna is silent upon this point. The explanation of the Vydsa- 
bhd$ya* explicitly makes perceptual intuition determinate. The Yu&&- 
dtpikd also does not mention this dual character. The problem arises 
from the occurrence of the term in the Sa?hkhya-kdrikd t 2 S, 

Yac&spati explains it as indistinct perception. The Yukti-dffiikd, on 
the contrary, interprets it as the modification of the sense-organ. It is 
further maintained that cognition is only a mental fact. Besides, there can 
be no cognition of a general character exclusively. All cognition is the 
cognition of the particular and general combined. The sense-organ has no 
cognitive capacity as the admission of it would make the postulation of the 
mind superfluous* So the classification of perception into indeterminate and 
determinate seems to be an innovation incongruous with the original text. 

Inference is broadly divided into positive (viitf) and negative (a-vlte), 
according as it is based on positive and negative concomitance. The posh 
tive is of two kinds—one based upon causal relation, and the other on 
general similarity. The inference of fire from smoke and of impending 
rainfall from the clouded sky belongs to the first category. The deduction 
of super-sensuous facts such as the primordial prakrti or sense faculties 
is effected by means of the second. From the homogeneity of cause and 
effect, generally perceived p the ultimate came of the world order is also 
inferred to be homogeneous with it In respect of triple character. The 
inference of senses is another instance. All acts are caused by instruments. 
Knowledge is an act and therefore caused by an instrument which must 
be the senses. The specific object of such inference is imperceptible. And 
hence there can be no direct knowledge of its concomitants. But the 
community of the nature of the imperceptible with the perceived facts 
makes the inference possible. 

Verbal testimony is the source of knowledge of super-sensuous entities. 
It consists of the words {fakda) of a reliable authority, like the Vedas, 
free from all possible defects. 
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3 . THE YOGA 

It is said in the Gild that Sariikhya and Yoga are one and it is only lools 
who look upon them as different. Whatever may be the meaning of the 
terms SSmkhya and Yoga, intended in the Gita, it holds good if we take 
them to stand for the two disciplines. Yoga is applied Sariikhya. The 
philosophical basts of Yoga is the same as that of Sariikhya. The difference 
is the introduction of another category, viz. Personal God by Patanjali 
in his Yega-siitra. It is therefore called theistic Samkhya. By believing 
in an external god. the Yoga obviates the difficulty of the initiation of the 
evolutionary process after periodical cosmic dissolutions. It is God who 
brings the world process to a halt and also inaugurates the subsequent 
process of evolution. The cosmic functions of God are not emphasized in 
the Yoga-sutra, But the scholiast Vyasadeva believes in cosmic function 
and his commentators take considerable pains to establish these activities. 
In the BMmatl, Vacaspati states that the movement of prakrti is said to 
be guided and controlled by God ? The existence of God is. however, not 
proved by the cosmological argument. It is proved as follows. Knowledge is 
found to vary in extent and scope from small to great in different subjects. 
Whatever is possessed of degrees of excellence must have its maximum in 
some substratum. For instance, magnitude which varies in degree is 
minimum in the atom and maximum in space. So there must be a person 
in whom knowledge reaches its maximum. That is GodL He is not limited 
by time because He must exist eternally. Otherwise, the revelation of 
the Veda, the source of eternal infallible knowledge, will not be possible. 

Patarijali, however, does not make the worshipful meditation of God 
the only means of enlightenment which leads to the release of the self 
from bondage of rebirths. Like the Sariikhya, he holds the knowledge of 
the distinction of self from not-self as the sole and sufficient cause of 
emancipation. In the Yoga-sutra of Patanjali various courses of meditation 
are prescribed for the realization of the nature of the pure self. 

We must briefly explain the general nature of yoga. It is defined to be 
the suppression and control of the five-fold mental activity of which we 
have spoken before. The purity and freedom of the self are obscured by 
the constant fluctuations of the mind w ith which the self identifies himself. 
This identification is due to primal ignorance [avidyd) which is a positive 
entity and manifests itself in the forms of perverted cognitions. Thus 
under the spell of avidyd, the self regards what is non-eternal as eternal, 
impure as pure, pain as pleasure and non-self as self. It is due to its 
influence that the self feels his identity with the b»ddht. develops attach¬ 
ment and hatred, and finally a will to live and irresistible dread for death. 
These are the passions and defilements which make the emergence of 
spiritual life difficult. There are various antidotes to these intellectual, 
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moral and quasi-physical disciplines. All these disciplines are prescribed 
for the achievement of the control of the mind and the body. 

We may mention the poriJtdnttans or the purifying disciplines. These 
are cultivation of love and friendly attitude (matin) towards those who 
are in happiness, compassion (&wut»d) for the distressed, feeling of happi¬ 
ness (tnaditS) at the spiritual exaltation of the pious men, and indifference 
{upt'fiiiT) towards sinners. And again such propaedeutic disciplines as 
non-injury [ahitiisa), truthfulness (satya), non-stealing (a-stcyd) , sexual 
continence {brahma-carya), and non-appropriation {a-parigraha} are neces¬ 
sary, Among these non-injury is the most important and essential. 
The other disciplines are to be practised in conformity with the observance 
of this fundamental virtue. A truth, for example, which leads to injury" 
is only a pseudo-truth. 

All these different practices and courses of discipline are recommended 
for tlie achievement of samddhi, the quiescence of the mind, Now this 
samM&i is of two kinds, viz. samprajiiiiia which leads to the realization 
of the numerical and functional difference of the self and the mind, and 
0-sdmprajMia in which even this realization as a mental occurrence is 
suppressed and the self achieves his freedom and is restored to his own nature 
as pure spirit 

In fine, we should note that supreme emphasis has been laid upon 
dispassion and detachment. The spiritual aspirant must realize the 
worthlessness of the things of the world and detach himself from the 
worldly pursuits. The highest dispassion consists in the relinquishment 
of attachment to the blessed experience of the distinction of the self and 
the not-self, because this is the condition sine qua non of the recovery of 
ultimate freedom. Mere dispassion w ithout enlightenment is rather a snare 
and a pitfall, 

NOTES 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE PURVA-MIMAMSA 


x. INTRODUCTION 

The Purva-Mimarhsa is a system of Indian philosophy which investi¬ 
gates the nature of dharma propounded in the former section of the Vedas. 
— karma-kanda —just as the Uttara-mimamsa investigates the nature 
of Brahman in the latter section— jhdna-kdnda, Owing to its recognition 
of the Vedas as the sole authority on dharma It is treated as an orthodox 
system of philosophy (dslika-darsana) . Though the word dstika is inter¬ 
preted also as that which recognizes the other world and that which 
accepts the existence of God, its general meaning is that which recognizes 
the Vedas as authority. The term dariana emphasizes the fact that these 
systems aim at the final release of man through the highest type of 
knowledge and realization of the highest truth. 1 

Jaimini’s Purva-miwathsa-sutra (c, 400 B.c.) refers to many Acaryas. 
includin g Badarayana. Since Badarayana also refers to J aim ini, they may 
be contemporaries. The earliest extant commentary on the safras is 
Sabarasvamin's Bhd$ya (c. a,d. 200) on twelve chapters, though earlier 
Vrilis by Bodhayana, Upavarsa and Bhavadasa are known from refer¬ 
ences. Bhartrmitra and Bhartrhari are also Spoken of as VrUskiims. 

$dbam-bhd$yti was commented upon by Kumarilabhatta (seventh 
century' A.D.) in his Sloka-vdrttika on I. I, Tantra-Vdritika on I, 2 to HI, 
and Tup-tika on IV to XII: and in his Brkaitikd and Madhyama-iika 
which are lost to ns. Kumiirilas discipline Prabhakara aims guru wrote 
two independent commentaries on Sabara-bh&sya, the Brhatt [nibandhaua) 
and Laghvi {vivatano) which are commented upon by Salikanatha in 
Rju-vimald and Dtpa-sikhd respectively. MandanamiAra and Bhattomveka 
were also Kumarila's disciples; the former wrote Vidhi-viveka, Bhdvand- 
viveka , Vibhrama-vivcka and MlmarhsdmikramanT, while the latter, 
identified by some with Bhavabhuti, composed commentaries on Sfoka- 
vdrtiika and Bfidva nd-viveka. ^aiikanatha wrote Praftarana-paftc ifed 
elucidating Prabhakara's doctrines. Vacaspatimisra (c. a,p. S50) wrote 
a commentary Nydya-kanikd on Vidki-viveka and a manual called 
TaUva-bindu. 

By A.D. rooo Devasvamin wrote a Bhdsya on Samkar$a-kanda, 
Sucaritamisra and Parthasar&thimiira wrote commentaries, Kdiikd and 
Nyaya-r&Biuka ra , on Sloka-vdrUikd. Parthasarathimisia also wrote Sdstra- 
dipikd, a commentary on the Sutras elucidating the adhikaranas according 
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to Kumarila, Tantra-ratna on Jup-iikd, and Nydya-raina-fnald on the 
model of Prahajana-pancika. Bhavanathamisra's Naya-vivska (Prab- 
hakara School), BhaUasomcsvara’s Nydya-sudhd and Paritosami^ra's 
Ajitii, both commentaries on Tantra-v&rttika arc important works of this 
period. Short manuals like Nandisvara's Prabhakara-vijaya, Cidinanda's 
Niti-iattvdmfbhdva (Bhatta School), and Bhatta Visnu’s Naya-tattva- 
samgraka (Prabhakara School)* Mutarimiira's 7 rtJtoffhffiJWjwnu, a 
commentary on the second, third and fourth pddas of the first adhyava 
of the sfitras, Madhavaearya's Nyiiya-mdld-vistara, Appayya D'kpita's 
Vidhi-rasdyam and ifaySkkSmli (a commentary on Sastra-dipika), 
Venkatesvara Drksita's VarUikdbJiarmta (a commentary’ on Tup-(tkd), 
Khamjadeva's Bkdtta-kaustubha, Bhatta-dipikd and Jih^fa-rahasya , Nara- 
van a Bhatta and Narayanapandita's Mdna-meyodaya, Samkarabhatta's 
Bdla-prakdSa, Apadeva's Mimdmsd-nydya-prakdda . Laugak^ibhaskara's 
Ariha-samgraha, Somanalha's Mayukha-mdlika (a commentary on Sdstra- 
< 2 f^i£ 5 ),£ambhubhatta’sPrflWarrfi/f (a commentary on Bhatta-dipika), and 
RiLmanujacaryas Teitilm-yahetsyd (Prabhakara School): these are some 
of the important works of the post-Kumarila period elucidating the 
pramdnas and important rales of interpretation in the Purva-MimamsiL 1 


2, PRAM A AS — EPISTEMOLOGY 

Lpavarja, babara and Kumarila speak of six pram anas? perception 
(pratyaksa), inference (anumdtui), verbal testimony (sabda), comparison 
{upamdna), presumption (arikdpatH) and non-apprehension (anupalabdhi). 
Prabhakara accepts the first five only, since he does not consider negation 
(a-bhdva) as a separate category, Pramdna is generally defined as the 
efficient cause of a valid cognition (pramd-karana). Prabhakara explains 
pramd as valid cognition (a-visamuadi -jOdna) . To him all cognitions 
except remembrance are valid. Kumarila defines pramd as a cognition 
presenting an object previously unknown (anadhigata) and not subtated 
by other cognitions (abadhita), The repetitions (anuvddas) and invalid 
cognitions (bhratna) are not pramds. 

The doctrine of self-validity (svatah^prantdriya) of cognitions, j.e. all 
cognitions are produced, and known, as valid, is the corner-stone of 
Mlmamsi philosophy. The Prabhakara conception of pramd highly 
favours it. First it is established with reference to cognitions arising from 
the Scriptures which are self-revebtions and then the same is applied 
to other cognitions. Cognitions ■when generated by their causes reveal 
objects independently. So they are intrinsically valid and remain valid 
in the absence of any defect in the person, etc., and of a sub! a ting cog¬ 
nition. The cognitions arising from the Vedic texts are not sublated by 
any other cognition and so they are ever valid. The invalidity of hog- 
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rdtions is not self-evident in that it is explained by the defect of the 
perceiver, etc., and by the sub! at mg cognition,! 

As cognitions are self-valid, so they are self-illumined (sm -prafyakfa). 
The Prabhakams accept Tri-ftufT-vilti of cognitions: i.e. each cognition 
has three factors, the knower (self), the known (object) and the know¬ 
ledge itself. The cognition ,p l know this' 1 {ak&m idum jdndmi) has the 
three presentations ol (i) I, the knower, (ii) this, the object and (lii) the 
cognition. In all cognitions of the self, its substratum is known and the 
object Is mediate or immediate according to the nature of cognition. 
Cognition is known only as cognition and not as its object 

(samvedya). With its self-lmninosity it illumines itself (as cognition) and 
manifests the self (as the cognizer} and the object (as the cognisted),* 

But the Bhattas hold that cognition is never immediately known, but 
inferred from the cognizedness {jfidiatd} of the object, produced by the 
cognition, An act of cognition implies the relationship of the cognizer and 
the cognized object and the knowledge of this relationship helps us to infer 
the act of the cognizer, viz. the cognition. The knowledge, "The jar is cog¬ 
nized by me" can be fully explained only when the relation between the 
cognizer and the cognized (jUdtr-jneya-satKbandftA) is known. The Bhattas 
denied the self-luminosity of cognitions because they wanted to establish 
the objective reality of the external world against the subjectivism or 
nihilism of the Buddhists, 

Mura rim ism w ho represents a third School of Mimariisa accepts the 
self-validity of cognitions and holds that a cognition is cognized along 
with its validity by its retrospective cognition (anwyavasaya). 5 

Praiyak^a or perceptual knowledge is stated m the fourth sittta in the 
Purva-Mimaihsa, to be a cognition produced by the contact of the self 
with the mind, of the mind with the sensory organs and of the sensory 
organs with the objects This is the same as what is accepted by the 
Naiyayikas r The only difference is in the nature and number of relations 
The Naiyayikas accept six while the Bhattas and the 
Frabhakaras have only three. The Bhattas explain it as iderility-cum- 
difference tjdddtmyu or bhcddbkcda) , while the Prabhakaras accept 
inherence (sanwvdya). 

This perceptual knowledge has two varieties, indeterminate {nir-vihit- 
paka) and determinate [sa-vikaipiika), Ku mania explains the funner as 
the cognition appearing first as mere awareness [dtoc&w) pertaining to 
the object itself and resembling the cognition of the newborn infant about 
things around itself. In this cognition neither the genus nor the differentia 
is presented to consciousness; ah that is present there is the individual 
wherein these two subsist.? Prabhakara believes that indeterminate per¬ 
ception presents both the class characters and the specific features hut 
the object is not then appreciated as actually belonging to a class pos¬ 
sessing the specific features, since its real nature cannot be cognized until 
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it is compared with other objects of the same class. 8 According to 
Kumarila, determinate perception presents the generic and specific quali¬ 
ties of the individual. It is based on the indeterminate perception where 
the genus r the name and the qualifying properties are implicitly appre¬ 
hended, Prabhakara believes that determinate perception is of a mixed 
character since it involves also the element of remembrance of other 
objects with which the object perceived is compared. 

Errors —If all cognitions are valid by their nature, how do the so-called 
erroneous cognitions arise? Prabhakara says that the so-called erroneous 
cognition "this is silver'* [idum rajatam) is not a unit of knowledge but 
a composition of two, a recollection and a perception. The "this" is 
actually perceived along w r ith certain features of nacre common to silver, 
and the knowledge of these features rouses the impression of the former 
experiences and the "silver " is recollected. Hence the cognition "this is 
silver"' has "this" a perception immediately followed by the recollection 
of "silver," Of these two, the first is true since it b not sublated after¬ 
wards. The second is the recollection of silver previously cognised else- 
where, as silver stripped of its association with the past time and par¬ 
ticular place where it was seen {pramu^a-tattdha-sniamna). The non- 
apprehension (bheddgraha) of this distinction between the two cognitions 
results in the cogniser K s voluntary activity to seize the silver. This view 
of invalid cognition is known as akhydli~vdda meaning no-(invalid)- 
knowledge-theory. Error is only a jumble of two cognitions. 

The Bh&ttas explain it as viparTia-khydii which is nothing but the 
anyathd-khydii of the Naiyfiyikas. When nacre is experienced as silver 
the erroneous cognition "this is silver" arises. Here "this +J refers to the 
white object before him. the distinctive features of nacre being missed 
because of some defect in the eye of the perceives The property of silver 
{rajaUdvz) belonging to real silver is presented here as existing in nacre. 
The Bliattas hold that the relation between nacre and rajahitva is asai 
(non-being) while the Naiyayika explains it to be extra-normal [adaukikti jj 

Anumana or inferential knowledge presents an object which has no 
contact with the sensory organs and whichibon tprobandum of the two (re¬ 
lated objects) and this knowledge arises on the basis of the perception of 
the other (probans) when their relation is known, 3 * The Bhattas define 
invariable concomitance (vydplt) as the "natural relation" and the term 
"natural" is further explained as free from extraneous circumstances 
[upddhi-mhilam); and this condition [upadhi-rdhitya] can be acquired 
only by the experience of the existence of the probans and the probandum 
in many instances in different times and places {bhuyG-dar£ana). Cidananda 
mentions counter-argument {tarka) as one of the accessories* in addition 
to repeated observation {bhuychdariana), necessary for determining un¬ 
conditionality {nirupxidkikaiva) r The proposition "wherever there is smoke 
there is fire P represents ordinarily a restricted form of synthesis referring 
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to the observed particulars; and this is an adequate condition of inference 
if no suspicion of the existence of probans without ftrobmulum (vyabhicdra- 
samiayx) arises. The Bhattas do not accept the Naiyavika view that 
vyapti in the form of a universal generalization arrived at through extra- 
normal relation [sdjndnyaAak^ana-praiydsaUd) is a necessary condition of 
inference; but they insist that cognition of such universal generalizations 
arises as instances of inference only. 

The Prabhakaras hold that vyapti is the unfailing, true and permanent 
relation just like that between cause and its effect, between whole and 
its part and between substance and its quality, etc. It is to be made out 
as free from the limitations of time and space associated with them and 
thus assumes the form of a universal generalization. In the cognition 
of vyapti the probans and the prabtnduvi are the two chief concepts while 
the relation between them and the time and the space associated with 
them are only subordinates to the same chief, cannot be associated with 
each other. According to the Prabhakaras the inference of fire in a 
mountain from the sight of smoke does not present anything previously 
unknown, since the object of inference has already been the part of the 
generalization arrived at through observations. Still inference is valid, 
since it is not a recollection. It is not necessary, according to the 
Prabhakaras, that a pramd should present an object previously unknown. 
They call inferential experience by the term re-experience {grhita-grdh ■<*), 
Though it does not mark any progress in knowledge it indicates that the 
knowledge of one leads to that of another invariably connected with it 
Even a single observation of the probans and probandum is enough for 
the knowledge of the vyapti, and that the repeated observations are useful 
only to show that l he relation so observed is not brought about by any 
extraneous circumstance. 11 

As for iabda or verbal testimony. Upavar$a defines Sdstra, the Vedic 
iabda, as producing a cognition of an object having no contact with the 
sensory organs, on the basis of the cognition of iabda.^ Kumarila applies 
this definition to both Vedic and non- Vedic iabdas, since he accepts both 
as pramdna, Prabhakara who does not accept the validity of non-Vedic 
iabda, holds that real iabda-pramana is the Vedic iabda. Both Human I a 
and Prabhakara accept Sasfzff— Vedas, Smrtis and dedras —as the authority 
on supernormal dfutrma.n 

The hiaiyayikas and Vedantins hold that the Vedas are the creations 
of God; but the Mimamsakas hold that they are self-revealed and not 
composed by any person, human or divine. If the Vedas were composed 
ipaurttfeyus), the names of the composers, if any, would have been known 
to posterity. 1 * The Vedas are handed down to posterity from time 
immemorial from the teacher to the disciple as found even to-day. ( S The 
names of the recensions like Kdnva, Kufhaka are based only on the 
teaching of those recensions by those acaryas, 16 
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Words in Vt-dtc texts and in popular language are the same. According 
to K mm aril a words convey their meanings by their significative potency 
[abhidhti-iakti) and the recollection of the meanings of the juxtaposed 
words [paddrtha-smrti) generates, on the basis of verbal expectancy 
(dkdnksa), congruity lyogyata) and proximity (sannidki), the verbal 
cognition {iabda-bodka) presenting the mutual relation of the word- 
meanings in a sentence. This is known as the abhihitanvaya-ydda of 
the Bhattas. 1 ? 

flic Pribhakaras hold the a>1 viidbhidhUna-viida which emphasizes tins 
importance of words in convepng the meaning of the sentence {vdkyartka). 
First there arises the recollection of the isolated ideas {anvitdriJuis) by the 
mere juxtaposition {sdhacarya) of words and then that of the anvita-pud- 
drttfas (meanings mutually related to each other) from words on the 
strength of akank$d, yogyald and sunn id hi. The charge that verbal cognition 
arising from the recollection of meanings {paddrthi-smri i) would be a-ddbda 
(not based on iahdas) is answered by the abhihitanvaya-vadins by 
accepting vdkya-laks/tyd (secondary significative potency in sentence) in 
the sense of vdkydrtha on the basis of puddrfha-svirii.‘ 8 

Upamdrta (comparison) is defined as similarity experienced in one object 
generating a cognition of the same in another having no contact with the 
senses. 1 ? The similarity experienced in gavaya (an animal similar to cow) 
produces a cognition, "my cow is similar to this” (gevaya) which has no 
contact with the sensory organs. This definition does not agree with that 
of the Naiviiyikas who explain upamdtta as similarity experienced between 
two objects, one known and the other unknown, generating the knowledge 
of the primary significative potency (tekti-graha) of the word (gavaya) 
conveying the unknown object (asatt gatsaya-paia-vacyah). The Naiyayika 
explanati on renders upamdtta indistinguishable from in fawn The 
Mimfutisakas defend their position by pointing out that the basis for 
inference, viz. the vydpii-jfidna, is not needed here, 1 * 

A TlhlpaUi (presumption) presents an object presumed to exist without 
which another object seen or heard of cannot be spoken of as existent. 11 
The presumption that Devadatta exists outside the house is based on 
the experience of his non-existence in the house and on the fact that he 
is alive. Here there is a conflict (virodha or atuipapatti) between two 
beliefs, one about Devadatta's absence from his house and the other 
about his existence. To resolve this conflict it is presumed that Devadatta 
exists in some place outside the house. This reconciliation of apparent 
discrepancies marks out presumption from inference. This is the view of 
Kumarilabha t ta, 

Prabhakara, however, holds that it is doubt ($(iiw£a_ya) that gives rise 
to presumption and that this fact clearly distinguishes it from inference 
which functions only on the (valid) experience of probans (hetu-micayn). 
The presumption that Devadatta lives outside the house is based on this 
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doubt whether he lives or not, which arises on the basis of the experience 
of his absence from his home.— 

A -bhava or anupalabdki [non-apprehension) is the absence of the five 
other pramanas and it produces a cognition presenting non-existence 
(frthdva) without any contact with the senses. 3 ? Prabhakara does not 
accept non-existence as a separate category. It is thought to be none 
other than the locus itself {adhikatana-svarupa) and so he does not accept 
non-apprehension as a source of knowledge. Kttmarila accepts non¬ 
existence as a separate category cognized by non-apprehension. He does 
not favour the Nyaya view that non-existence can be perceived. So the 
firs! five pramdrns are positive (bhava-pratndfias) in that they produce 
cognitions of positive entities and non-cognition (a-hhavti-prama#®) 
generates the cognition of negative entities 

Santbfuiva {possibility) and aitihya (tradition) are considered by some 
to be separate pramdnas, but Mimarftsakas place them tinder inference 
and verbal testimony respectively. 


3, METAPHYSICS 

Categories 0/ Reality. —just like the Nyaya-Vai^csika, the Purva- 
JITmamsa establishes the objective reality of the world by refuting the 
subjectivism and nihilism of the Buddhists. Kumarila accepts five cate¬ 
gories. iht First four positive (frAm'tf)—substance (dravyu), quality (jujmi), 
action {karman) w generality {samdmya ); and the fifth negative, viz r non¬ 
existence; (a-bkam). That which possesses a size (parimftna) is substance. 
Earth, water, light, air. darkness, ether, time, space, soul, mind and 
sound are substances. Darkness is regarded as a substance, since it is cog¬ 
nized by the eye in the absence of light. It is a positive entity since it has 
blue colour and action. 

Atoms are not imperceptible as the Naiyayikas hold, hut are perceptible 
entities (e,g. the particles of dust shining in the sunbeams passing through 
the open window}. Atoms produce objects of different magnitudes. The 
relation betiveen the effect and the material cause is not inherence as 
held by the Naiyayikas but differencc-cum-identity This explains the 
of the Mimarhsakas that the original substance is one 
though its effect differs considerably in its transformation. The day before 
us is one and the same though it is once changed into a jar and then 
to a saucer. The substance endures while the transformation (parindvms) 
are changing. In this respect the Mimarhsakas agree with the Saiiikhyas 
who are also Sat-karya-vadins and Parinama-vadins. 

Ether, lime, space, soul, mind and sound are eternal and omnipresent 
and all of them except mind are perceptible too. Individual souls are 
innumerable yet they are eternal and all-pervasive, the supporters of 
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knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc.; they are therefore different from their 
perishable body, sensory organs and the knowledge. To Rumania the 
soul is consciousness and is also the object of mental perception {nsanasa- 
pratyakga). Mind is all-pervasive and eternal and the contact of two 
all-pervasive substance like the soul and the mind produces cognitions, 
etc,, within the limitations of the corporeal bodies. Sound is also eternal 
and all-pervasive and it is manifested by dkvanis or nadas.n 

Knmarila accepts twenty-four qualities as the Najyayikas hold; but 
sound, dharma and a-dharma are not regarded as qualities, whereas dhvani, 
prakalya and sakti are. DAvani is the quality of air and it manifests the 
eternal sound. Prdkatyti is the quality of objects produced by cognitions 
when they are cognized. Sakti h potency either inborn (sa/taja) or 
produced [dd/uya) subsisting in substances, qualities, actions and 
generality. It is known through presumption in the ordinary instances 
like the possession of the potency of burning by fire. The Vedic injunctions 
explain the potency of sacrifices to produce heaven or some other fruit. 

Actions are perceptible. It is movement causing disjunction and con¬ 
junction and subsists in substances not all-pervasive. It rests on individuals 
by the relation of difference-cum-identity. Existence (saila) is a generality 
to be accepted ev en in other than substance, quality and action. 

Prabhakara has a few differences from Rumania. He does not accept 
non-existence {a-hkuva} as a separate category, since a-bhdva is nothing 
but its locus [adkikartina-svarSpa); e g. the absence of jar on earth is 
nothing but earth here; its pratiyogin (counter-relative), viz. jar, if 
present, would have been experienced. Para-tantraid [inherence), Sakti 
(potency), sddriya (similarity) and samkhyd (number) are also accepted 
as separate categories, in addition to substance, quality, action and 
generality, Kumarila accepts potency and number as qualities, replaces 
inherence by identity (iMdtmya) and explains similarity as nothing but 
a few common characteristics of two or more similar objects. Prabhakara 
thinks action to be inferred from conjunction and disjunction while 
Knmarila admits its perceptibility. Prabhakara accepts generality only 
among substances. Both Knmarila and Prabhakara accept Sakti by virtue 
of which all objects become causes capable of producing the effect, 
Prabhakara views darkness as the absence of light and ether, time and 
space to be imperceptible. Ether is inferable as the substratum of the 
quality of sound; and mind is only an eternal atomic substance as the 
Naiyiyikas hold. Souls are eternal but numerous and different in different 
bodies. They arc known in every cognition as the substratum of cognition. 
They are the agents {kart?), enjoyers {bhoktr} and omnipresent (viMu).* 

Soul .—The conception of the soul as an eternal being is very important 
in the Purva-Mlmamsa. jaimini is silent on this question. Upavar^a has 
dealt with it in sri/ra III. 3. 53. in the Uttara-Mimarhsa and Sabarasvamin 
has incorporated Upa var^a's dimu-vdd& into his Bhd$yu on I. i. 5. They 
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admit the soul as an eternal being distinct from bodies, senses and under¬ 
standing, all of which perish. The Ycdic injunctions enjoin sacrifices for 
fruits like son and heaven to be enjoyed by the sacrificer either during 
his life-time or after his death. It is a general rule that the agent is the 
enjoyer of the fruit of the action unless it is otherwise enjoined- So it is 
to be admitted that the soul of the sacrificer continues to exist even alter 
death and is therefore different from these perishable objects. It is the 
cognizer, the substratum of cognition, not identical with it or its series. 
It is both eternal and omnipresent—not atomic—the doer and the 
enjoyer of the fruit of the action. Sabarasvamin holds that it is self- 
revealed. Just like the Naiyayikas, the Mimamsakas admit the plurality 
of souls without which the difference in actions, particularly dharma and 
adhamia, cannot be explained. The Bhatta conception of dtman is briefly 
put by Madhusudanasarasvati in the phrase: "Jado bcdhdbnakai ca“ 
i,e. a soul is both unconscious and conscious. It is unconscious since it 
is the substratum of consciousness, and also since it is the object of 
self-consciousness. 3 

Prabhakara views sell as something non-intelligent and the substratum 
of knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc. The existence of an eternal substance 
is proved from the recognition involving one's recollection of an object 
based on its previous perception. The substratum of the previous per¬ 
ception and the present recollection is the permanent self. It is not self- 
illumined, lest we should have knowledge in deep sleep. The self-luminous 
cognition manifests the self as its substratum along with its object. Tire 
self is the agent, the enjoyer and omnipresent but non-sentient {jada) 
since it is different from knowledge. 1 ? 

Apurva. —Mimamsakas are forced to accept apurva as a link between 
Lhe sacrifices and their fruits. The sacrifices are acts which do not last 
till their fruit is produced- The causal relation between these acts and 
their fruits cannot be justified without the acceptance of apurva. K urn an la 
says that it is produced in the permanent self of the sacrificer by t h e se 
acts and it lasts till he begins to enjoy their fruits. The proof of apurva 
is a presumption based on Scripture {srutdrthdpaUi), e.g. the injunctions 
like "svarga-k&mo yajda“ cannot be explained satisfactorily until we 
accept a connective link between the sacrifices and the heaven, its fruit, 
since the sacrifice, an action or a bundle of actions, cannot last till the 
production of heaven; and this apurva, the subtle potency of the act, is 
to be accepted as produced by the act in the permanent self till the 
accomplishment of the fruit, Prabhakara denies that apurva is in the 
self. It should be in the act or the exertion which produces it. The former 
being immediately perishable, the latter (which is conveyed by the 
principal suffix lift—in the V aiic injunctions and technically known as 
kdryu, something to be effected) is assumed to be lasting till the production 
of the fruit. This kdrya is otherwise known as tiiyoga or apurva since it 
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is a prompting mandatory force and new to all other means of knowledge 
except the injunctive sentencej* 

God .—Jaunini is silent about the existence of God as he is about the 
individual soul. How far his Pfirva-MImamsS is against the conception 
of God as a supreme force is not known definitely. It is decidedly against 
the inferential arguments of the Naiyayikas for His existence and the 
view that the Vedas are the creations of God. It does not also approve 
the Vedantin's argument that God is the apportions of the fruits of the 
Vedic sacrifices, since the sacrifices can themselves function with the help 
of the super-sensuous a puma without the intervention of God, Even if 
God intervenes, He cannot allow people to enjoy the fruit independent 
of their actions, lest He should be liable to partiality and meirilessness 
{vai^amya and nairghptya). In the Uttara-MirnSrhsa, Jammu's view that 
apurva and not God is the apportioner of rewards is criticized. It is argued 
that if Jaimini were against the conception of God as the creator of 
universe, etc_, then this view would have been criticized by Budarayana 
along with other views on creation. The PQn-a-Mirnamsa believes that 
the universe has neither beginning rtor end; it was and will be, always 
as it is at present {na kadddd anidrsam jagai). There is neither the creation 
nor the total dissolution of the world. So God cannot be conceived of 
as the cause of this universe. In short, the Purva-Mimiiusa cannot accept 
any doctrine which would affect the supreme authority of the Vedas. 

Neither Rumania nor Frabhlkara is against the acceptance of God. 
Their main task was to establish the Vedic authority on supernormal 
dkarma and wtoksa. On the question of the existence of a permanent 
abmn, on which Jaimini is silent, Kumarila says that Sabarasvamin, 
desirous of refuting atheism r lms established the existence of soul as a 
permanent being by arguments (taken from Upavarsa's vrUi on Vedd?^a- 
sittru III, iii. 53) and that a full knowledge of the same can be had by 
the constant study of the Upani$adsl l About God, he observes that "this 
£astm called the Veda which is Brahman in the form of speech, is estab¬ 
lished by the one supreme Spirit Prabhakara also accepts 

the view that the universe is begiimingless and endless, though its con¬ 
stituent elements have both beginning and end. He does not approve 
of God's interference in the production of bodies of animate and inanimate 
objects. 

The reaction among the later MTinaihsakas, however, is so great that 
many have expressed their willingness to accept God as the creator of 
the universe and the existence of creation and dissolution of the universe. 
The Vedic authority is also maintained by the fact that God preserves 
the Vedas during the time of each dissolution and imparts them to the 
newly created world in the same form as before 

The Mlmamsaba conception of deities {dnxrfds} may look strange. The 
sacrifices enjoined for the attainment of divine rewards are explained as 
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“Ivaga" of an oblation to a deity in the form "this (oblation) belongs to 
Agni, not to me'* {agnaye idam, na mama). Here the action of tydgs is 
the chief and the oblation and the deity are its accessories. Since the 
deities like Agni have to be present simultaneously at different places 
where they are invoked and given oblations by different sacrificers, it 
is accepted that these deities have no body and that they are nothing 
but the eternal words like "Agni" and “Indra.” Though this resulted in 
the important fact that words and their juxtapositions [ditupurvi) found 
in the Mantras cannot be altered, it is noteworthy that the over-enthusiasm 
of the Mlmaibsakas to establish the supreme authority of the Vedas and 
the unquestionable power of hat man over mankind forced them to deny 
forms to the deities who are left in the lurch by the assigning to them 
of a subordinate position to barman. The Mimaiiisakas believe in the 
plurality of Gods possessing varying supernatural powers. The importance 
given to karman does not in any way minimize the importance of the 
deities who when properly worshipped bless the worshipper or enable 
him to enjoy the fruits of his actions. 

Liberation. —The Purva-Mlmamsa deals with dkarma which produces 
prosperity [abhyudayd) like heaven. Jaimini, &abarasvamin and 
Prabhakara have not spoken of moksa. Rumania and Salikanatha and 
their followers could not ignore it since the system would not be complete 
or perfect without it, Rumania understands it as freedom from rebirth, 
the cause of pain and suffering. For this the past karman should become 
exhausted through experience without any residue to produce a body. 
The seeker for liberation should not do any prohibited action or action 
for reward, since both these would generate new bondages. He should 
do the compulsory acts, both obligatory' and conditional {nitya and 
•naimittika), the omission of which would produce sin and suffering. This 
is what is known in the Gita as the practice of duties in a dispassionate 
manner without a motive {ni^kdma-barman). 

Knowledge is not the direct cause of mok?a. It helps one to direct one's 
action to stop his further birth. It takes the form of worship and medita¬ 
tion and leads to liberation. The liberated soul is free from all kinds of 
pleasure and pain and appears in its true form (avasthd), the potency of 
knowledge fjddna-iakti) since it has no body and senses and is free from 
their actions. Thus Rumania and his followers uphold Jftdna-karmqr 
samaccaya that both knowledge and action lead to liberation. His con¬ 
ception of mok$a , U. freedom from rebirth, agrees with that of the 
Advaitins who explain the same on the basis of the Sruii "na punar 
avartate” (he who has realized the highest Truth is not reborn) and on 
the Brahma-sutra, “ andvrltih iabddt" (TV, 4, zz)M 

According to Sulikanatha moksa consists in the disappearance of 
dkarma and a-dkatma, the cause of man's rebirth, pleasure and pain. It 
is not a state of bliss [Snanda) as the Advaitins hold, but the natural 
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form of the soul. When the soul has no body and senses, all its troubles, 
physical and mental, vanish and it is free and liberated. Just like Rumania, 
Salikanatha emphasizes as the means of liberation the performance of 
all compulsory duties, non-performance of the prohibited acts and acts 
for rewards, the expiation for exhausting the previously accumulated 
barman and the attainment of the knowledge of the soul associated with 
contentment, self-control and other spiritual qualities which would prevent 
further accumulation of kartnan .15 


4 » ETHICS 

The Puna-Mlmamsi. Is rightly called dharma-mimtimsa, It defines 
dkarma as that which Is enjoined by the Scriptures as the cause of moral 
excellence (frqras). It emphasizes the moral duties of man that he owes 
to himself, to his family and relatives and to his community and nation. 
It fully believes that karman is all-powerful and that even God, If He 
exists, cannot interfere with its power. Its sole authority is the Vedas. 
Violence leading to death is prohibited, and Is, therefore, a-dharma. But 
to kill an animal in a sacrifice (like Agni$omiya) enjoined by Vtdic 
Injunctions, is not considered an fi-dharma, though it as violence; for, the 
first is selfish (purufdrtha) while the latter is dedicated to God's worship 
or sacrifice {kratoartha). In the domain of morality it Is the motive that 
determines the character of action, whether it is violence or not. though 
the ordinary world judges both violences alike. In these matters of 
supernormal character, the Vedas are the sole authority* 

Karman is divided into (i) obligatory («%<>)* [») conditional (naimittika)* 
and (iii) optional (k&mya). The first two are compulsory. Their non-per¬ 
formance would result In sin and suffering {proiyamya). Prayer in the 
morning and in the evening every day {ahar-ahah sandhySm updsitaj is 
an obligatory action. That one should bathe during the eclipses is a 
conditional action, since it is to be performed only when the condition 
"eclipse'' arises. The third, optional, Is to be performed only when one 
desires to get the specified reward, it is not obligatory, it can be per¬ 
formed only by those who have the full capacity (adhibdra) and means 
for the performance of the chief sacrifice and all the accessories to it 
(yathd-viniyogam adkiktirah); But the other two are to be performed during 
all life-time even by those who can perform only the chief action, without 
all the accessories [yath&dhik&ram vtniyogah)j^ The spiritual importance 
of these dharmas as a cause of Jibe ration is emphasized by those VedantLns 
also who accept karma-yoga as one of the means of self-knowledge and 
sdf-rcaliz&tbn. The Vpantsadic passage "ton dam veddnuvatan&m 
brdhmand idvidisanH yajnt+na ddnena tapasd nndiakma ' 1 explains that the 
performance of all niiya and naimiUika-kattmns and the kdmya-karmans 
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in a spirit of detachment and as dedicated to God would purify the mind 
of the spiritual enquirer who longs for the attainment of the knowledge 
of the Atman, 

Thus the Furva-Mimamsa is a system of philosophy investigating into 
the nature of dhamia by enunciating several rules of interpretation of 
V&tic passages of doubt or ambiguity. It is, therefore, known as Vdkya- 
Mstra t just as the I 'ydkamrw-Sdstra and the Nyaya-Sdsira are called 
pada-idsira and pramd&w-Sdsfra respectively. 


NOTES 

1. t ide A Prime r of Indian Logic, Introduction, pp. vrii-ix. 

2. vide the writer's Introduction, Pt, I, to his edition of T&itva-bhidu. 

3. “yaiyu £a dutfam kxtanam yaira ea mitkyeti praiyayah, m evasamUmah, 
ptatyaJt&ay [Sabara-bhafya. I. i. 3). 

4. If one cognition is recognized as the object of another cognition, the latter 
would require another for its cognition and so on ad infniiium, 

5. vide Tatha-bindu, Introduction, pp. 72-4 and Gahganath Jha's Pitrva-mTmdthsd, 
PP 15 . *3~4' 

6. "sat-samprayoge purtifasyendriydqdm huddhs janma tui pratyakfam" (P.M. 5 .* 

I- L 4). 

7. Sfaha-vfattika* fourth iujra, verses in-13. 

Sec Frattaran^pancikd t pp. 54-5. 

9. vide A Primer of Indian Logic* p. I_5@. 

to. 'jnaia-Samfrindhdsyaikade&a-datitmdd eha-deidntare*sannihyste r rthe buddhih" 
(ifl.. L i. 5). 

11. For the two kinds of anvmdna pratya Jr s ato - drs[a -zambandha and silmanyauy- 
dffla-sambandka, vide Sfoka-jtffrUika, 1 . i. Amtmfoui section, verses 141-4. 

I2 r 1 d Sdstoam sabda-vijnund: asannikrffc tiki vij-ft&nam p ' (S.B.. L i. 3). 

ij r To the MlTnniiisaLaii iabda is nothing but vamas manifested bv nddos or dhvanis 

(vide P,M.£. 1. i. 5) 

14, “Vt'ddh a-pauntfeyH asmaryamp^harifhatvad yannaivam temiaivam/' 

3 5. cf. *' Vedusyadhyayamirii sen am gu n adhyayaim-puyvakam .' J Tw o feet at a couplet, 

' - Vcdadhyay ana-s&ntfttyd£ adhunddhyayanam yath&f* 

16. ,r dkhy3 pravacandi” |P,MS V L i. S), 

17. - i padair^abhihi£dft paddrthd vdky&riham bodhayeyitlr" i'S.B., I, i. 7}, 

i 3 . pw the writer's Introduction to Tattva'bindu, Ft, II # An analysis of 
Taitva-bindu, pp. 171-97. 

19. "upamdnam api sddriyam asatmihrste'rtke buddhim utpddayaii; y&ihd gavaya- 
darianam ga-fnmtan&syu" (fell, I. i. 5). 

ao r vide the writer's Introduction to his edition of Mmm&a-&loka*tfMtiita T Pt r III, 
pp- 3^40, 

21 . “arthSpatiiT apt drffail Jntio vS’rtho'nyathd nopapadyate ityarlhakalpand 4 ' 

(S.B.. I. L j). 

22. ForKtiinsiita'S view vide Terntra-rahasys, p. 14; vide also Mana-tneyodaya, arthd- 
pplti section and Introduction to mmSthsi-iloka^irtiikei, Pt. Ill, p. 4 o_ 4 _ 

23. "tdtkat o'pi pramtlnSbhantik naililyasydrlhai,y9'sar,r,iAyffasya'' ,(S.B r , I. i. 5). 

24. vide Introduction to pp, 44-3. 

25. The Mimfilftfcakas do not favour the doctrine of sphoia of the ^nnnnarian iince 
it involves the acceptance ol the samuddya-iabda other the rarwd^ r {vide 
the writer's Introduction to Tattva-bifidu, pp. ija-fyjJ. 

26. Vide Mma-meyodaya, may a section; Kndhakrishnans Indian Philosophy, 
\ r oL II, pp. 414—37' Jha's PiShhitkam School of AlSm^msd. pp r 83-101 and 
Parra-JHlm^wif d r pp, 61-76). 
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* 7 - bhavati, nMsdvanyena Aakytlie dratfum" (S.B., 1 , L $}. 

*8 vide Hydya-ratndvali; ' ‘Otmano *Hy& mladv ay am , cidaMv'ctdamiatea: cid&mlena 
draffrfram, a-eidamdcna jt 3 Mna-£ukhMdi-part# 3 mitoam t mdm aham jdndmlii 
jneyattiafteaf* 

29. Kartd bhokid judo vibhuriti Prdbhdkardh —S. bindtt, J'ida is explained in 

Nydya-mtn&vdli *5 Mknrt; "sa &t jnaTLa-svartipa-bhinnalviid jdmhnin 

jilandirayatvcna sa bhdit i na jn&na-rupatvemi." 

30. vide Pmkxrann-pancikd. p, i 3 j and Dr, Jh^'s Putva-mhnamsd, pp. 2J7-60. 

31. vide Siok&'L'drttifta, Afma-vSda, verse 148, 

33 * ^Sabda-brahmeti ymcedam idsfratk ueddkhyam ucyaie 

iadapyUdhi^hiiatii sarvam chena pammdtnuitid," 

( Tantm'V&rttikd y p. 719). 

33 t i^ Apadeva's remark: Hva*o gata-kalplyam rt-dam a&min katpc smrtiopddiiali 

(p. -2). 

34 . Sdstra-dtpikd, p. 130 and vide Dr, GaiigAnath Jha's Purva-mimams^ pp. 23-5. 

35. iid* Hndhakrishnan's Indian Philosophy, Vbt, II, pp. 422 -3; Dr. Gaiiganath 

Jha s Purva pp. 36-7^ 

36. Vide yathd-I&kti-nyiiya . P, M/ 5 ., VL iii_ 1, 
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CHAPTER XIII 


VEDANTA—THE ADVAITA 
SCHOOL 

A. SAM KARA 

Vedanta, —The Upattisads are said to be the Vedanta or the concluding 
portions of the Veda, Efforts were made in early times to give a consistent 
and coherent interpretation of the teaching of the Upanisads. We have 
noticed in the chapter on the Upani$ads that there are two different ten¬ 
dencies in the Upanifads, one which affirms the identity of Brahman, the 
individual soul and the world, and the other which distinguishes them. 
We have to harmonize the two different sets of statements. How can the 
soul and the world be both identical with and different from Brahman? 
One such effort at reconciliation has come down to us in the Brahma- 
sutra or the Vediinta-sutra of Radarayana. The Brahma-siifra mentions 
that there were other attempts to systematize the thought of the Upanisads 
such as those of Audulomi. Kasakrtsna, Badari, jaimini, Karsnajini, 
Aimarathya. As they have not come down to us. Badaravana's work 
gained prominence. 

The Vpanisads, the Bhagavad-Gitd and the Brahnta-sutra form the 
triple basis of the Vedanta system. They constitute the prasthana-traya 
of the Vedanta, 

The Brahma-ssitm is also called the Uttara-Mimamsd as distinct from 
the Piirva-Alitttdthsd which deals with the ritual portion. 1 / iirtdmsd or 
systematic investigation assumes that what is given in the Vedas requires 
to be investigated. 

Samkara's Interpretation of the Brahvia-sutra ,—The Brahma-siifra has 
four chapters each divided into four quarters or sections. Its laconic con¬ 
tents have given rise to several interpretations of which the chief are the 
Advaita, the Visistadvaita, the Dvaita. Bhedabheda and £uddhativaita, 
associated with the great names of Sambara. Ramanuja, Madhva, Nim- 
barka and Vallabha, respectively. They seem to follow the views of one 
or the other of the ancient traditions mentioned by Badaiayana in his 
Brahma-sulra. Each of them includes different types of teaching. Sam¬ 
kara's interpretation of the Vedanta philosophy is the subject of the 
present chapter. 

Samkara belongs to the eighth century a.d. He describes himself as a 
pupil of Govinda, who was himself a pupil of Gaudapada, He lived for 
thirty-two years and wrote many works of which the chief are his com- 
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mentaries on the classical rpani$ads, the Bkagsvad-GTta and the Brahma- 
suits. Several others are attributed to him, though we cannot be certain 
of his authorship of them. 

Samkara established spiritual absolutism or non‘dualism as the main 
teaching of the Upani&ds, Nagarjuna, author of the Mula-msdhyaviaka- 
ftarikft makes out that a radical absolutism, advaya-vada, is the main 
teaching of the Buddha. Gaudapada gave an account of the apparently 
conflicting statements of the Upunisads in his Karika on the Munditkya- 
Upan: sad. His Kdrikd is the first exposition of the basic principles of 
Ad vail a philosophy, the orders of reality, the identity of Brahman and 
Atman, the doctrine of appearance, the inapplicability of logical cate¬ 
gories as causation to ultimate reality, jndmi or wisdom as the direct 
means to vwk$a or freedom. His Karika is an attempt to combine in one 
whole the negative logic of the Madhyamikas with the positive idealism 
of the Upanisads. He refers, however, to an ancient Advaita tradition. 
His Karika is divided into four chapters. The first, called the Agama, 
explains the text of the Mandukya-Vpani^ad, Gaudapada tries to show 
that his view of reality is sanctioned by the Stud and supported by reason. 
The second chapter, called Vsits thy a t explains by means of arguments the 
phenomenal nature of the world, characterized as it is by duality and 
opposition. The third part establishes the Advaita theory. In the last 
part, called Alois Muti, or Quenching the Firebrand, there is a further 
development of the Advaita position regarding the sole reality of the 
Atman and the relative character of our ordinary' experience. As a stick 
burning at one end, when waved round, quickly produces an illusion of a 
circle of fire (alata-cakra), so is it v r ith the multiplicity of the world, 
Gaudapada refers to the Yogacara views, and mentions the name of 
the Buddha half a dozen times. 

Gaudapada lived at a time when Buddhism was widely prevalent. 
Naturally he was familiar with Buddhistic doctrines, which he accepted 
when they were not in conflict with his own Advaita. To the Buddhists he 
appealed on the ground that his view did not depend on any theological 
text or revelation. To the orthodox Hindu he said that it had the sanction 
of authority also. His liberal views enabled him to accept doctrines asso¬ 
ciated with" Buddhism and adjust them to the Advaita design. 

Gaudapada seems to have been conscious of the similarity of his system 
to some phases of Buddhist thought. He therefore protests—rather over¬ 
much—that his view is not Buddhism. Towards the end of his book he 
says: "This was not spoken by the Buddha.” Commenting on this, Samkara 
writes, "The theory (of Buddhism) wears a semblance to the Advaita, but 
is not that absolutism which is the pivot of the Vedanta philosophy." 

Gaudapada's work bears traces of Buddhist influence, especially of the 
Vijnana-vdda and the Madhyamika Schools, Gaudapada uses the very 
same arguments as the Vijnana-vadins do to prove the unreality of the 
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external objects of perception. Both Badarayana and Samkara strongly 
urge that ihere is a genuine difference between dream impressions and 
waking ones, and that the latter are not independent of existing objects, 
Gaudapada, however, links the two, waiting and dreaming, experiences 
together. While Samkara is anxious to free his system from the subjectivism 
associated with Vipulm-vada, Gaudapada welcomes it. Unwilling to 
accept the Yiyfuina-vdda as final, he declares that even the subject is as 
unreal as the object, and thus comes perilously near the nihilist position. 
In common with Nagarjuna, he denies the validity of causation and the 
possibility of change. '"There is no destruction, no creation, none in bond¬ 
age, none endeavouring (lor release), none desirous of liberation, none 
liberated; this is the absolute truth/' The empirical world is traced to 
avidya or, in NigSrjima's phrase, samvrti. "From a magical seed is bom a 
magical sprout; tins sprout is neither permanent nor perishing. Such are 
things and for the same reason/' The highest state beyond the distinctions 
of knowledge cannot be characterized by the predicates of existence, non- 
existence, both or neither. Gaudapada and Nagarjuna regard it as some¬ 
thing which transcends the phenomenal. In addition to these points of 
doctrine, there are affinities in phraseology which point unmistakably to 
the influence of Buddhism. 'The use of the word "dkarma * for a thing or 
entity, **$&mvrti** for relative knowledge, and "samghdtu" for objective 
existence, is peculiarly Buddhistic. The simile of the firebrand circle is 
often used in Buddhist writings as a symbol for unreality* 

Authority, Intuition, Raison. —In the interpretation of texts, Samkara h 
faithful to the spirit of the teaching of the Upani^ads rather than to their 
letter, 1 He claims for his views not only the authority of the Scriptures 
but also intrinsic reasonableness and direct experience. These different 
types of knowledge do not contradict one another. We may argue to the 
reality of an ultimate principle from the law of causation. We assume the 
world to be an effect and point to the necessity of a cause. Such an infer¬ 
ential argument cannot disclose to us the nature of the cause. Only 
direct experience can bring us into contact with reality. Reality is not a 
metaphysical concept but spiritual being. It is an object of intuition, not 
inference, of apdrokfanubhuti* When Samkara says that the Sruti or 
Scripture is prafyak$aj he means that it records the integral experiences of 
the seers. The validity of the Sruti is said to be self-certifying because 
anuhhava or exiserience which is recorded is "of a self-certifying character/" 
The Sruti illuminates the objects of its reference even as the light of the 
sun illuminates visible objects. 4 Scripture is only a reminder, ptipaka and 
not kdrnka^ Thought leads to intuition* and the record of intuitions is 
Scripture* 

Samkara interprets the Scripture, argues the case and holds that Brah¬ 
man is an object of intuition. It is not an object of perception or other 
means of knowledge like inference, analogy, implication and Scripture.? 
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Brahman is apprehended by Immediate experience and not discursive 
reasoning. In this experience everything is fdt as the self. The distinction 
between the knower, the process of knowing and the object known disap¬ 
pears. The conditions necessary for the ordinary empirical knowledge are 
not present. There is a feeling of certitude. Saiiikara asks, “How can one 
contest the fact of another possessing the knowledge of Brahman, vouched 
as it is by his heart's conviction? 1 ' 0 The experience is intimate, ineffable 
and incommunicable. The self alone is witness to it, dtM-asakfihom mut- 
tatnamJ It consists in the realization that one is the self of pure conscious¬ 
ness free from all pain,” Pain is the result of alienation from reality and 
when that is removed, pain disappears. 

Brahman. —Tn many passages of the Upanisads, it is said that it is 
impossible to give any positive determinations of the supreme Brahman, 
The famous passage twit neti (not this, not this), tells us that Brahman 
is absolutely non-empirical. It is beyond the reach of empirical thought. 
It is inapprehensible by logical knowledge. It is pure inwardness of which 
no conceptual interpretation is possible. It is indivisible, inalienable, It is 
neither external nor conditioned by external causation. To define it is to 
transmute it into object. We cannot even say that it is one* It is non-dual 
[advaita)* 

The difficulty of empirical characterization does not make it into a bare 
abstraction, a mere nothing. In his commentary on the Ckdndogya- 
Upani$ad" Sariikara says that those who imagine that the metaphysical 
reality free from all determinations is as good as non-bdng are the feeble¬ 
minded, 13 He would not accept the validity of the criticism made by 
Hegel on Spinoza's substance that pure being devoid of all determination 
is as good as non-being. Ultimate reality, for Sariikara, is fullness of being. 
We can think the whole world away, yet we cannot but assume a real 
which is. Life becomes meaningless without this a priori notion of being 
From non-being we cannot explain the rise of being. l J 
The existence of anything presupposes the reality of being Tills universe 
has its roots in being (san-mula), has its basis in being [sarf-tismytt}, and is 
established in being {sai-firaii$tka). Being is eternal, self-existent. It alone 
exists for itself. If is non-dual, homogeneous. It assumes different forms 
on account of various adjuncts. “When it performs the function of living 
it is called the vital force, when it speaks the organ of speech, when it 
sees the eye, when it hears the car, and w r hen it thinks the mmd. JK| * 

This being [sat) is consciousness (ct£). The ultimate reality is being and 
consciousness. The light of consciousness that illumines the universe is 
Braliman. "As pure consciousness, the self is self-subsistent and indepen¬ 
dent of everything else and never ceases to be/ J| i Only in regard to the 
consciousness of self have we absolute certainty. We can doubt or deny 
any object but we cannot deny one's own being, for in the very act of 
doubting or denying we affirm its existence, 16 The reality of dtman k self- 
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evident,*? Ultimate reality, though it transcends all distinctions of subject 
and object, is not wholly unknown to us for it is our very self. The real is 
not an objective something but a subjective reality, subjective not in the 
sense that it is peculiar or private to the individual but is the spirit dis¬ 
covered in the depths of the subject. Atman is not the subject (pramdtr) 
but is the basis of the subject-object d 1 st motion. When we make a distinc¬ 
tion between subject and object and oppose one to the other we are in 
the world of empirical discourse. The self (ilfrit&ft) exists for itself; every¬ 
thing else has being in and through the self. What appears as not-self 
(awtma-va&tu) has its being in the sell It is a bhula-vastu which we have- 
only to acknowledge. Brahman is being (sat), consciousness and bliss 
(araifiia), The universe lives on a fraction of the supreme bliss. 13 Brahman 
is perfect being, infinite awareness and supreme bliss. These are not 
attributes possessed by Brahman as the substance, the very nature of 
Brahman. Brahman is jfidna-svarfipa and not jMtkt-gund$raya. Know¬ 
ledge is the essence of Brahman as id not an attribute which qualifies 
Brahman. 

If we wish to have intelligible discourse about Brahman, we have to use 
empirical forms. 1 9 The wise understand these forms as necessities of rela¬ 
tional thought] while the ignorant take them to be infallible truth. 3 * 
Reflection on the absolute Brahman is possible only through empirical 
discourse. 31 We can reflect on Brahman only by subjecting it to empirical 
conditions. The supreme Brahman when viewed as the creator and 
governor of the universe is said to be sa-guna Brahman or the personal 
God [dvi-rvpam hi hrah mdvagamyate, ndma-rilpa-vikdra-bh^dopddki-visis- 
tad-vifiarliam Stf rvopddh i-varjitdm) , Both are valid forms of Brahman. 
Sa-guna Brahman or I&Varais the living God, the totality of all things that 
are. The pure spirit beyond subject-object distinction, the uncon¬ 
ditioned Brahman is conceived as the subject confronting the non- 
subject or the object. We have the interaction between the two which is 
the cosmic process gradually realizing the values of spirit in its upward 
ascent from nothingness to the kingdom of God under divine inspiration 
and influence. 

The Status of the World . — 5 am k am does not assert the absolute oneness 
of Brahman and the world but only denies their difference, 11 We deny 
only the existence of the world apart from or independent of Brahman. 
The world is traced to the development of prakrti which is also called 
mdyd in the Advaita Vedanta* but this prakrti or mdyd is not independent 
of spirit. It is dependent on Brahman. Brahman with prakrti or mdyd is 
sa-gicwfl Brahman or I&vara comprehending the diversity of souls and 
objects, Hvara as the lord of all existences is immanent in the cosmic 
process. Brahman is both livara and/mi (the cosmic lord and the indi¬ 
vidual ego) though there is a fundamental difference between the two in 
regard to the adjuncts with which they are associated. ISvara is said to 
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be associated with, cosmic may a while the individual is associated with 
avidyd or ignorance. The supreme Lord is not subject to any ignorance 
but remains untouched by the vicissitudes of the finite objects. Attach¬ 
ment implies likes and dislikes, but God is detached since He is attached 
to all. God is sometimes represented as the creator of the universe and 
mdyd is then treated as the power or iaUx through which He creates. In 
this sense God is the material as well as the efficient cause of the universes 
The world of not-sdf nstu) derives its meaning from self of 

which it becomes an object. Apart from self or consciousness, the object 
world is non-existent. Only the self is svdriJta or exists for itself ; object 
world is pararthfi or exists for another. The existence of the world is not of 
itself. In this sense, its reality is less than that of Brahman, 

Brahman is real (sat). The world is not absolutely real but it is not a-sal 
or nothing. The world has empirical existence which is quite different 
from the eternal being of Brahman and absolute non-being. No non-entity 
exists. A hare's horn or a barren woman's son does not exist- The world 
cannot be said to be non-existent for we apprehend it.H 

Sarhkara criticizes the iunya-vilda on the ground that it is not possible 
to negate the empirical world without positing another reality. To negate 
an error is to accept the truth on which it is based, s s Samkara here assumes 
that the sfmya-Vilda negates all existence and does not posit an under¬ 
lying reality. Both Samkara and Nagarjuna admii the unreality of the 
empirical world based on distinctions [dv&ita-mitkydtva ). But Sarhkara as a 
follower of the Vedanta tradition admits the reality of Brahman as the 
basis of the empirical world about which Nagarjuna is reticent. 

It is often said that the world is an illusory appearance for Sarhkara. 
This view Is encouraged by the illustration which £amkara employs to 
describe the relation of the world to Brahman. The serpent which appears 
where there is only a rope is neither existent nor non-existent. It is a 
presented datum but is not real. When we examine the object we find 
that it is only a rope and not a serpent. The appearance of the serpent 
lasts until correct knowledge arises. This shows only that the self-existent 
character of the world persists so long as the knowledge of its rootedness 
in Brahman does not arise. In the state of enlightenment we realize that 
the world is only a manifestation of Brahman. By this analogy Sarhkara 
wishes to suggest that the world is distinct from the real and the unreal. 

The things of the world are of an order intermediate 
between the absolute reality. Brahman and complete non-existence. The 
serpent appears. It is not real but it is not utterly non-existent. It lasts so 
long as the illusion lasts. It is apprehended as out there. The utterly non¬ 
existent cannot be known at all The world cannot be viewed as either real 
or unreal. It is inexpressible. The Advaita Vedanta adopts the view of 
a-nirvacQnfya-kkydti or the apprehension of the inexpressible. Logical 
thinking w hich is characterized by certain specific features, identity with 
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avoidance of contradiction, exclusion of a third term between true 
and false is not all. The world which can only be described as inexpressible 
is sometimes called tndyd. It is neither non-existent nor existent , nor is it 
both combined. It is not describable as either existent or non-existent. It 
is of the nature of ?itithyd and is eternal . 16 

Samkara uses the example of rope and serpent to suggest the one-sided 
dependence of the world on Brahman. Whereas the apfiearance of the 
serpent is dependent on the existence of the rope, the existence of the rope 
does not depend on the appearance of the serpent. The world is dependent 
on Brahman in the sense that there will be no world without Brahman. 
The non-existence of the world does not make any difference to Brahman. 
The world rests on Brahman as the serpent on the rope and not Brahman 
as the world, not the rape on the serpent. 

This one-sided relationship is indicated in the later Advaita, by the 
term vivoiltd (appearance) as distinct from paritutttta (modification). 
Brahman is the ground of the world and yet transcends it. Things of the 
world undergo change, but Brahman remains beyond change. 

According to Samkara, the whole conception of causation applies within 
the realm of phenomena. The world is the realm of causes and effects and 
we cannot, strictly speaking, say that Brahman is the cause of the world. 
An empirical category like causation cannot apply to a being that is 
essentially non-empirlcal Samkara is emphatic that the world is not to be 
equated with a dream phenomenon.*: Hie world is a cosmos, an ordered 
whole of spatio-temporal-causal events. There is no such orderedness in 
the world of dreams. 

Again, in all knowledge there is an objective factor (vastit-lattiram hi 
jRamm). Only the object of dream experience has a status different from 
an object of waking experience. The former is sublated unlike the latter. 
The dream object is discovered to be merely a dream. But objects of 
waking experience like tables and chairs are not sublated in that way. 1 ® 
The ideal of knowledge is to know a thing in itself without any distortion 
or interference bv our mental forms. This ideal is not realized in empirical 
knowledge. The real object of knowledge exists in itself unrelated to the 
subject. It is the Teal in itself, pure being (sat). Empirical particulars are 
related to others. Dream objects do not exist apart from their appearance 
in dreams. That relationship exhausts their existence. Pure being is self- 
evidencing (svayam-praka&t). Empirical objects are unlike dream objects. 
They are independent of the act of cognition. 

Samkara criticizes the viptana-vdda which reduces outer objects to states 
of consciousness. 1 * For the vijndtta-vdda error consists in the wrong 
identification of what is essentially a state of consciousness (vipidna) with 
an external object. The given object is parikalpita or constructed while 
consciousness is the only reality. For Samkara the object known is inde¬ 
pendent of the knowing act. It is vastu-tantra . Knowledge is of the given. 
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Sarixkara a s is an ontological idealism and not an epistemological one + He 
rejects the theory which identifies the essence of a thing with our per¬ 
ception of it. He does not say that the world depends on the perceiver lor 
its existence. To say that the self is the foundational reality is not to say 
that our awareness constitutes the reality of the object. 

The worlds of dream and waking are both inexpressible since they can¬ 
not be viewed as either real or unreal. Again, if the test of truth Is non¬ 
contradiction (a-bddhita), neither of them satisfies that criterion. Only the 
ultimate reality. Brahman, is uncontradicted. From the metaphysical 
point of view they both fall short of reality. Yet there is a distinction 
between the two. While the illusory reality is confined to the individual 
percipient, empirical reality is open to all satva-laha-praiyokfa. Empirical 
reality is to be distinguished from dream existence as welt as ultimate 
being. 3 * 

The word mayd is used to denote different meanings in Samkara's 
system: (i) That the world is not self-explanatory shows its phenomenal 
character, which is signified by the word mayd. (2) The problem of the 
relation between Brahman and the world has meaning for us who admit 
the pure being of Brahman from the intuitive standpoint and demand an 
explanation of its relation to the world, which we see from the logical 
standpoint. We can never understand how the ultimate reality is related 
to the world of plurality, since the two are heterogeneous* and every 
attempt at explanation is bound to fail. This incomprehensibility is 
brought out by the term ?tuiyd, (3) If Brahman is to be viewed as tire 
cause of the w orld, it is only in the sense that the world rests on Brahman, 
while the latter is in no way touched by it, and the world which rests on 
Brahman is called viayd. (4) The principle assumed to account for the 
appearance of Brahman as the world is also called ?ndyd. (5) If we confine 
our attention to the empirical world and employ the dialectic of logic, w^e 
get the conception of a perfect personality (Isvara) who has the power of 
self-expression. This power or energy is called mayd. (6) This energy of 
Is vara becomes transformed into the upadhi, or limitation, the unmani¬ 
fested matter (flitya&f prakrii ) from which all existence issues. It is the 
object through which the supreme subject Is vara develops the universe. 
The word mdyd is used to denote different meanings. "Therefore this 
whole universe consisting of a series of thoughts and works, means and 
ends, actions and results, although held together by a series of works and 
impressions of innumerable beings, is transients impure, unsubstantial, 
like a flowing river or a burning lamp, lacking in fibre like a banana, com¬ 
parable to foam appearance, a mirage, a dream and so on* appears to 
those who have identified themselves with it to be undecaying, eternal 
and full of substance. "I* 

The Individual Sew/.—The jiva or the individual soul is a composite of 
self and not-sell All experience is based on the confusion be twee n the 
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two The wronc identification {adhydsa) of the seif with the not-self is the 
basis of all experience. Through association with the limitations {ufadhi) 
like the internal organ {antak-karana) the self functions as enjoyer subject 
to rebirth or bondage When we speak of the individual jtva as bora or as 
growing we mean that its adjuncts come into being or grow and not tliat 
the spirit is bom or grows, Jiva is an empirical form or manifestation of 
Brahman. Its finitude and separateness are due to the limitations of the 
media. The human individual belongs to the object side, is an element in 

the perpetual procession or $&msara. 

The jwu when viewed in its true character as distinct from the adjuncts 
is the s dkfin or the witness self. It is consciousness, pure and simple. It is 
not objective cognition or vrtti-jMna which is a modification of the in* 
temal organ but is the very' form of consciousness {svarup^pidna). All 
changes are in this consciousness and not of it. The seer (raisin) is always 
present while the changes which it witnesses come and go. The seer is the 
implication of all empirical knowledge though it is not itself an object of 
such knowledge. Nothing can be both subject and object. The eye can see 
other things but not itself- When we say that we know ourselves, it is the 
empirical self that we know. The true self cannot be known as an object 
though as subject it is self-revealing. 

How is the supreme self {Atman) related to the individual (jitra)? What 
is the relation between the pure self and the limiting adjuncts which are 
the products of fcfti ? bamkara says: The self or the I*cletneni is so 
opposed to the not-self or the thou element that they can never be predi¬ 
cated of each other."!* The relationship between the two 1 and not 1 is 
inexplicable logically. It is inexpressible {a-niraacamya) on the analogy 
of the relation of Brahman to the world. The tendency to regard the not- 
sell as real is there, psychologically given though not logically established 

The multiplicity of the world and the independence of the individual 
appear to be the truth owing to an inveterate (naisargika) habit of mind 
which is traced to ctvidyd or ignorance which is beginningless (anMi). 
This ignorance may be either negative, i.e. lack of knowledge of the unity 
underlying the diversity of things, or positive in the sense that it gives 
rise to a misapprehension. We see the manifold world where there is only 
Brahman. In the former case our knowledge would be partial; in the 
latter it would be misleading and erroneous. We must overcome this 
congenital ignorance by means of knowledge or enlightenment. 

While tndyd covers the whole cosmic manifestation avid yd relates to the 
ignorance of the individual. The limitations of each individual are derived 
from the avidyd of the particular sotil. What distinguishes ISvara or the 
supreme Lord from the individual soul ijtva), is the quality of the adjuncts. 
When freed from these adjuncts the egos are not distinct from one another. 
The famous text tat team a$i (that art thou) affirms the identity, not 
actual but potential of the individual souls and supreme god. When we 
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realize our true nature we get rid of the feeling that we are the agents or 
the enjoyers. The liberated pva is liberated from the limiting adjuncts. 
In empirical life we attribute to the jtva features that do not belong to it 
though they are ail presented at the time. If we free ourselves from these 
limitations we realize the truth of the identity of the self with Brahman. 

Mok$a of Liberation,—When, it is said that we should attain the self, 
the meaning is that we should know it-’ 1 The end of knowledge is also the 
aim of human endeavour. When it is said that Brahman is to be seen, 
known, cognized arid comprehended, it is assumed that we can cross our 
fmitude and attain to our true nature. To become what we are is our 
ultimate aim. Right knowledge should displace the erroneous identifica¬ 
tion of the self with its adjuncts. The change has to be effected not in the 
world of being but in the world of thought. Avidyd has to be displaced by 
vidyd. According to the Madhyamika system also, samsara and nirvana 
are the same; only our viewpoints in the two cases are different, JJ "When 
the universe is viewed as a process of causes and conditions it is called the 
phenomenal world; the same world is called nirvana when causes and 
conditions are disregarded." 3 * The identity of the self with Brahman is 
the fact; we realize it when the obscuration is removed. It is wrong to 
flsyime that in the state of liberation all plurality is annihilated and "only 
the knower in us and therefore the alman remains as the unit."is To get 
rid of the ego sense is not to get rid of all life and existence. What is 
needed is not merely a theoretical knowledge of the oneness of the self 
with the Absolute but a practical realization of it. Knowledge of Brahman 
has for its result personal experience. The Absolute consciousness is viewed 
either as being "without any limiting adjuncts or as being all the limiting 
adjuncts." It becomes the self of all salvation, is sarvStma-bkSm, "This 
universe is myself who am all this. Identity with all is his highest state, 
the seifs own natural, supreme state. 1 '! 4 The person who is freed is the 
jivan-tfuikta, one who is liberated while alive, i.e. while associated w T ith his 
varied adjuncts. His life will be one of dedicated service to humanity, 
which is a spontaneous expression of his realization of the oneness of all. 
At death the physical body is cast off and the freed soul attains vidcha- 
inukti. 

The question is raised whether illumined souls preserve their indivi¬ 
duality after obtaining enlightenment. Samkara admits that some of them 
do retain their individualities for fulfilling the functions assigned to them 
by the supreme Lord. Vyasa- Fas i^tisa-Bhrgu -Narada -prabhrlayah para -* 
mdvaretta tasu U$t< adMft&csu niyukt&h santah karma-samtipti-paryantavi 
satmdre avalist hante.^ In other words, the maintenance of individuality is 
not inconsistent with a state of enlightenment. 1 heir spirit is other¬ 
worldly but their life is not colourless, they transform their energies into 
a living whole which expresses itself through love and power. Their lives 
are purposeful and purposeless, like the very act of creation. 
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When we know the truth of things, karman as such ceases to be obliga¬ 
tory (w a karmavasara ’s/i).37 He has no need for action. 

Karma ft .—The law of karman is assumed by Samkara. Individuality is 
due to karma tt, which is a product of avidya. The kind of world into which 
we are bom is just the return of the works on the doer {kriya-kdraka- 
phalam). The individual organism is the working machinery (karya- 
kdrana-samghdta) intended to produce that requital in the form of actions 
and its results of suffering and happiness. Sometimes tile works of a single 
existence have to be atoned for in several succeeding ones. Even as the 
atonement for the past is completed, fresh karman accumulates, “so that 
the clockwork of atonement in running down always winds itself up 
again.'’ Moral life is an unremitting active energizing, which is never 
exhausted. It takes endless forms, owing to the variety of the demands of 
the conditions of human life. This process goes on for ever, until perfect 
knowledge is gained, which consumes the seed of karman and makes 
rebirth impossible. Freedom from subjection to the law of karman is the 
end of human life. To get rid of avidya is to be freed from the law of 
karman. But so long as the individual is finite, he is subject to the law of 
karman, i.e. he always strains after an ideal which ho never reaches. 
Morality is a stepping-stone and not a stopping-place. All acts done with 
an expectation of reward yield their fruits in accordance with the law of 
karman, while those done with no selfish interest, in the spirit of dedica¬ 
tion to God, purify the mind. 

It does not, however, follow that we move like marionettes pulled by 
the strings of our past karman. It has already been said that the individual 
is responsible for his acts, and God is only the assisting medium, con¬ 
serving the fruits of his deeds. God does not compel anyone to do this or 
that. Even those tendencies with which we are bound can be overcome by 
strength of will. Vasistha asks Rama in the Yoga-vasi$ia "to break the 
chain that holds us in bondage by free effort," The individual has an 
impulsive nature by virtue of which he has likes and dislikes. Man, if 
guided by the unformed nature with which he is bom. is completely at the 
mercy of his impulse. So long as his activities are determined by these, 
they are not free. But man is not a mere sum-total of his impulses. There 
is the infinite in him. The self as causal power lies outside the empirical 
series and determines them. The history of man is not a puppet show. It 
is a creative evolution. 

Ethics and Religion .—To gain enlightenment we must cultivate ta«- 
rdgya, detachment of spirit. We must suppress our egotistic tendencies 
and perform our duties in a disciplined and disinterested wav, Samkara 
lays down the four-fold requirement for the study of the Vedanta. They 
are (i) ability to discriminate between the eternal and the non-eternal; 
(2) freedom from desire for securing pleasure or avoiding pain, here or 
elsewhere; (3) attainment of calmness, temperance, the spirit of renuncia- 
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fion, fortitude, the power of concentration of mind, faith; {4) desire lot 
freedomJ 8 Moral life prepares us for the apprehension of truth by purify¬ 
ing our affect ions and cleansing us of our egotism. 

Samkara argues that barman or ethical activity does not directly con¬ 
tribute to spiritual freedom. It creates in us the desire to know. It is the 
indirect preparation for mok§a or liberation. Freedom is not the direct 
result of action^ While the results of action are transitory* mok$a or 
freedom is eternal. Our actions prepare for knowledge which reveals the 
reality. The real is not something to be achieved. It is a-sMhyam, for it is 
the eternal real. It is ever-accomplished {nitya-siddha-sva-bMvam). Per¬ 
fection is always present. It is not a thing to be acquired. It is revealed 
when the minor of the soul is cleansed from dust. We have to break down 
the barriers that stand in the wav of realization. Kerman helps us to 
remove the hindrances to jMnn or wisdom* 

If Samkara is opposed to the way of works, he is opposed to the theory 
of salvation by works. The realization of Brahman as one's very self is the 
goal of human endeavour. The natural tendency is to assume that Brah¬ 
man is other than sell Brahman is conceived as the divine Being, creator, 
ruler and sustainer of the universe* It is worshipped as the Lord and the 
Lawgiver, Upasana or worship is different from jndna or knowledge. In 
Upm&na there is an element of distinction between the worshipper and 
the worshipped. In knowledge or jMna we experience the nature of reality 
as it is in itself; in worship or Ufidsam we experience it under the limita¬ 
tions of name and form.-* 0 The same Brahman is experienced in both these 
ways. Through worship we gradually overcome the distinction between 
the worshipper and the worshipped and experience the Real as it is. When 
the worshipper realizes that the Cod he worships is none other than his 
deepest self, when externality is broken down, he reaches the object of 
worship. 

There are different modes of worship which lead to different results. 
These modes are different on account of the different limiting adjuncts.** 
These are the different ways in which the ultimate Reality Ls mediated 
lor us* 


SAMKARA AND BUDDHISM 

The Indian tradition holds that £amkara in the Interests of the re¬ 
establishment of the Hindu faith wrote as a controversialist against 
Buddhism. The Buddhist tradition also confirms this view. It affirms that 
KumarLIa-Bhatta, the famous expositor of the FQrva-MIm5rhst and 
Sarhkara were the chief critics of the Buddhist faith. Sarhkara's works do 
not confirm this view. He wrote as a defender of the Advaita doctrine 
and attacked other views in order to vindicate his faith. In a work like 
his Bhdfyn on the Brahma-sidra, the refutation of the Buddhist views forms 
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a small part, Samkara's criticism of the £amkhya system is more severe 
and extensive* The primary purpose of his works is the vindication of the 
Advaita doctrine rather than propaganda against other vkws. 

Many critics, ancient and modem, hold that Sam kart himself was greatly 
influenced by Buddhist thought. The famous line from the Padma- 
Purdna is often quoted that "the ?™yd doctrine is an untrue science and 
is only concealed Buddhism."* 1 Yimun&carya made similar charges. The 
Buddhists also refer to the similarities between the Advaita Vedanta of 
Samkara and the VijMna-mda and the Silnya-mda Schools of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

There is considerable measure of similarity between ^amkara's views 
and Buddhist doc trine.« Samkara used some of the reasonings made 
familiar by the Buddhist; dialectic in support of Ms non-dual ism. Samkara 
used every device to defend his belief in the reality" of a transcendental 
non-dual Brahman. Gaudapada, who is Sariikara's teacher's teacher in his 
Kdrikd on the Md#dftkya-Upani$ad has used phrases and metaphors 
which are well known in Buddhist literature. After a careful and detailed 
study of the parallel passages, the late De la Vallee Poussin observed, 
"One cannot read the Gaudapdda-kdrifcd. without being struck by the 
Buddhist character of the leading ideas and of the wording itself. The 
author seems to have used Buddhist works or sayings and to have adjusted 
them to his Vedantic design; nay more, he finds pleasure in double entendre. 
As Gaudapida is the spiritual grandfather of Samkara, this fact is not 
insignificant/' 

There is no doubt that Sarhkara's views are a straightforward develop¬ 
ment of the doctrines of the Upan'mds and the Brahmaputra r No innova¬ 
tions are introduced into these by Sariikara which require to be traced to 
the influence of Buddhism. 

Unfortunately we are inclined to forget that Buddhism also developed 
on the foundations which were already laid in the Upanisads. The two 
tendencies of the Vedanta and Buddhism are parallel developments out 
of a common background, though their emphases were different. The 
similarities between Sarhkara/s Advaita and some Schools of Buddhism 
are not unnatural. 

The greatness of Samkara/s metaphysical achievement rests on the 
intensity and splendour of thought with which she search for reality is 
conducted, on the high idealism of spirit with which he grapples the 
difficult problems of life and on the vision of a consummation which 
places a divine glory on human life. 
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CHAPTER XIII —continued 


VEDANTA—THE ADVAITA 
SCHOOL 

b. post-Samkara 

INTRODUCTION 

The spirit and peculiarity of no system of Indian Philosophy can be 
grasped unless one studies it as part of the general spiritual tradition 
started by the Upani$ads. Even the heterodox Schools of Buddhism and 
Jainism do not form an exception; for though they owe no allegiance 
to the Vedas, they continue the same tradition of spiritual inwardness as 
belongs to the Upanisads and the orthodox Schools. They interpret the 
same spiritual reality and its relation to the mundane world- Whether it 
is the diman or Sanya or Brahman, it shines right within us and is to be 
realised in our innermost hearts. Philosophy, for all, is the explication 
of the relation between the inward and the outward, between the inner¬ 
most being and the outermost physical world. The only exception to this 
tradition is the School of the Carvakas, which has no avowed followers. 
Regarding the rest, whether the School is realistic or idealistic, pluralistic 
or monistic, subjectivistic or objectivistic, the observation holds good. 
These differences are found both in the orthodox and the heterodox 
thinkers, except in Jainism, which remained from the beginning pluralistic 
and realistic. Yet all are spiritual in tradition 

The Upanifods declare that Brahman is everything (s&rvath khalvidum 
Brahma), that it is the truth of truth [satyasya. saiyam), and that the diman 
and Brahman are one (etyam aivid Brahma). These statements can be 
understood either literally or figuratively and interpreted accordingly, 
Samkara belonged to the line of thinkers who understood them literally. 
He upheld the non-duality [a-dvaita) of the diman and Brahman (the 
individual and the Absolute) and, as Brahman is the only reality for the 
Upani$ads, lie contended that the material world had no reality of its 
own. By itself it was illusory' [mithyd) and was superimposed [adkyasia) 
on Brahman. The existence [solid) of the world was the existence (sattd) 
of Brahman. But if Brahman is the only reality, why and how* does the 
world ol plurality issue out of it? His answer is that the world is due to 
extraneous adjuncts [upddhis), which are themselves illusory' [mithyd), 
and are due to mdyd. The appearance of the Brahman as the finite 
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individual fjtm) is similarly due to adjuncts {itpadhis) created by 

"isaihkara, in his commentaries on the Upaakods, the Brafnm-stlira and 
the Btoeavad-GM criticized and rejected the views of all the current 
rival Schools, the Saihkhva, the Nyaya, the Vai£e$ika, the 1 urva- 
Mlmariisa, the Pancariitra, the Pasupam, Buddhism, Jainism and few 
minor Schools belonging to the main Hindu tradition. He utilized both 
logic and the Srtfi {Up*,mads) in his attack and defence. Though from 
this distance of time we are able to see that he worked out and eialiorated 
the theories of Gau$apada, his grand-teacher and author of Mandukya- 
kdrikit, who reconciled and synthesized the spanda (vibration) doctrine 
of Saivaism, the Vijiidna-vSda of Buddhism and the Brahman-doc tnue 
of the Upanmds, Samkara’s theories were new both to his followers and 
rivals, who were dazzled and puzzled not only by his erudition and 
brilliance but also by the wav he criticized Buddhism and baivaism 
while accepting some of their main doctrines. So during his own time 
the problems his theories created and the lacunae left in his own arguments 
could not receive much attention. But when his followers tried to think 
out his ideas systematically, they found they had to forge new links 
between his arguments and fill up the gaps. But in this process they 
differed from each other and produced many sub-schools. 

The rival Schools recovered from the shock of Samkara s attack and 
from the magnetic influence of his personality after his death, and began 
their counter-attacks on the Advaita doctrines, bamkara is the first 
commentator, whose works are available, on the important triad the 
Upanifttds, the Brahniti-sulra, and the Bhagavad-Gtla. Every other school, 
which claimed to belong to the Upanisadic tradition and so had to write 
similar commentaries, supported its own views by criticizing those of 
Samkara. The most important criticisms that helped further progress of 
the Advaita came from the two Vaisnava Schools of Ramanuja and 
Madhva, Ramanuja belonged to the eleventh century and Madhva to the 
thirteenth. The theory of the former is called Visistadvaita or non- 
dualism of the determinate Brahman. His main thesis is that God (/sultw), 
atmon and the world are distinct, though not separate; and that the 
Upanisadic statement that everything is the Brahman lias to be inter¬ 
preted by treating the latter two, the Simon and the world, as adjectives 
(w&satMts) of God. Brahman is livam possessed of the Otman and the 
world. Brahman then would be one, and yet the individual would be 
real. The relation between Brahman and the other two is the relation 

between the soul and the body. , , 

Madhva's philosophy is called Dvaita (dualism;. It is the d u ali sm of 
Brahman and the jiva. The physical world also is real and in fact forms 
a third entity. The philosophy is therefore pluralism and not merely 
dualism; but as the main interest is in the relation between Brahman 
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and the jTva t this philosophy is traditionally called dualism. Though the 
two entities are different from Brahman, the latter is able to exercise 
control over them as they are forms of its iakti (energy). They are different 
from it owing to a peculiarity (viic^a) of their own. In fact rmyd also is 
a £akii\ but the Advaitms hold that it is not real, it has no sattd (existence, 
being, reality) of its own apart from Brahman. But the dualists Like 
Madhva contend that it has a different reality of its own. 

As both Ramanuja and Madhva treat the fokti (energy) as real, their 
main attack was directed against the Advaita doctrine of imy& r They 
have no objection to the use of the word “mdyd” but criticize ihe con¬ 
notation which the Advaitins give it. The followers of both Ramanuja 
and Madhva show extraordinary logical acumen in their criticism of 
the concept, and the followers of Sam kara show an equally remarkable 
logical skill in their defence and counter-attacks, and subject the concepts 
of difference {bJtcdd ) and negation (cibhdva) to minute analysis in order to 
demonstrate their uiiienability. These controversies resulted in rendering 
the Advaita concepts more and more precise and their philosophy more 
and more systematic. 

Meanwhile, the School of Nyaya developed its dialectical machinery 
and started its attack on the Advadta + Its earlier philosophers were 
interested in the discovery of the categories and in their application to 
the planning of life for the realization of the inner truth. But contro¬ 
versies between rival Schools necessitated clarification and definition of 
concepts, and introduced dry logical formalism, removed more and more 
from life and reality in course of time. The fashion set in of framing 
elaborate and involved definitions and of constructing and 

inventing syllogisms to prove or disprove anything. And for their own 
sake, both practices absorbed the interest of some of the greatest logicians 
and philosophers. The classical examples are Udayana's Lak§andm!i 
(tenth century a.d.), in which he gives exact definitions of the Nyfiya 
categories, and Kulurkapandita's Dasa-stoki-maha-vidyd-sutra (eleventh 
centurv A.n.} p in which he gives sixteen types of syllogisms, so profusely 
qualifying the terms with delimiting adjuncts that they give just the 
conclusions wanted. All depended on manipulatory skill, anticipating 
objections and introducing qualifications, so that no exception to the 
major premise could be shown, Kularka adopted what are called kcval- 
dnvayin syllogisms, that is, syllogisms in which both the middle and the 
major terms are universally pervasive characters like nameability and 
knowability [abhidheyntva and prumtyaiva) t in order to disprove the 
Mimarhsaka doctrine of the eternity of sound. The motive behind this 
logical practice could be easily discerned: it is to give no scope to the 
opponent for showing a fallacy. Vadindra of the thirteenth century, in 
his MaM~vtdyd-vidamband r refuted these syllogisms, saying that not only 
were such ail-pervasive characters useless as major premises, but also 
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that certain kinds of fallacies could be discovered in them. However, 
both the practices of definition-making and syllogism-construction, 
whether of the feualdnvayin or of another type, entered the lists during 
contests with the Advaita; and the Advaita philosophers, wiltingE\ or 
nit willingly, had themselves to resort to those practices either in defence 
or attack. Thus developed the dialectical literature of the Advaita. 

The progress of the Advaita after Samkara may therefore be treated 
conveniently under two main heads, the development of sub-Schook 
within the system and the dialectical development of attack and defence. 
Two short sections may be added; one showing the influence of the 
Advaita on the other ancient Schools and the other showing its influence 
on contemporary' Indian thinkers. These four sections may be preceded 
by a short historical account. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 

Among the post-Samkara Advaitins, we have to reckon not only the 
vouitger but eiIsq the oldtr content porarfes of SaiiitaLra f horn tip con^ c tted 
to his own persuasion. Of the latter, the greatest and the most well known 
is Manflana Mtera, the author of Brahma-siiidhi. Tradition identifies him 
with Suresvara, the author of Nai^karmya-siddhi, BrJuidctraifyaka-vdritika 
and TtiiUiriyu-vdrtiika. But some scholars maintain that the two are 
different persons, as their views differ. Padmapada, the author of PaOca- 
pttdikd and a direct disciple of Samkara, is the founder of the Advaita 
right wing. The great Advaita tradition, to which many of the venerated 
Advaitins like Prakasatman (thirteenth century'), the author of Patica- 
pddika-vivamui. and Vidyaranya, the author of VivnraiM-pramtya- 
saikgraka, PaOca-daS. etc., belong, was started by him. All the three, 
Mandana, Suresvara and Padmapada. belong to the eighth century-. 

A great scholar who started another line of thinkingjs Vacaspati Miin 
of the ninth century. He was not a direct disciple of Samkara, and com¬ 
mented not only upon the Advaita works, but also upon those of the 
other Schools. His greatest work on the Advaita is his commentary 
Bhdtttali on Samkara's commentary on the Brdhttui-sfttrci. Mandana, 
Stirrisvara, Padmapada and Vacaspati are the creators of tour distinct 
lines of Advaita thought. Each has many followers. But it will not be right 
to say that these lines developed independently. The lines cross and 
re-cross each other; and as fresh problems were created by further con¬ 
troversies, their followers gave independent solutions. 

Advaita dialectics started with Samkara hims elf, though logical for¬ 
malism set in much later. Mandana had a critique of difference in his 
Brahtita-siddhi. which was elaborated later by Anandabodha (eleventh 
or twelfth century) in his Nydya-wutkaranda, and by Nrsimhasrama 
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(fifteenth century) in his Bheda-dh ikktira , But it should be said that all 
the Advaita dialecticians mate it a point to criticize the concept ol 
difference, for non-difference (advaita) is the central idea which they have 
to establish. The greatest dialectician of the Advaita School is Ssrihar§a 
(twelfth century), the author of Khand#na-klianda-khddya , who laid down 
once for all the main viewpoint of Advaita dialectics. Citsuklia (thirteenth 
century), who commented upon Sriharfa's work and himself wrote 
Tatlm-pradipikd, a smaller work of the same kind, and Madhusudana 
(fifteenth century), the author of Adinibt-siddki and several other works 
are also great dialecticians. Appayya DIksita (sixteenth century), who 
was a great scholar, collected all the views of the different sul>Sehools 
of the Advaita in his well-known work, Siddhdnta-leia-samgraha. He is 
known also for reading the Advaita theories into Nllakantha s Saiva 
Visi^tadvaita in his commentary', SivddvaUa-nirnaya. 

Some important works like Ptakafartha-vivarana (twelfth century) 
are available; but their author's names are not known. On the other 
hand, some of the works of well-known authors are not available. The 
tradition is kept up generally by writing commentaries upon com¬ 
mentaries. But independent treatises on special topics like Blwda-dkikkvra 
and on the whole system like Ved&nta-paribhS^A (by Dhanmarajadhvar- 
Tndra, sixteenth century} are also found, Even they have commentaries 
upon commentaries. 

Sarhkara’s ideas exercised a great influence upon other Schools also, 
upon both Saivaisjn and Vai$navaism. The attempts of Appayya to read 
the Advaita into Saivaism have already been referred to. He failed because 
he tried to foist the Advaita upon one who was avowedly a Visistadvaitin. 
He would have had better success had he written an independent com¬ 
mentary upon the Brahtna-siitra. The Kasmira School of Saivaism was 
particularly the result of Samkara’s visit to Kasmira when Buddhism was 
the dominant religion and philosophy of the place and the local form of 
Saivaism went underground. But after Sariikara's criticism of the Buddhists 
$a truism raised its head and grew strong. Vasugupta (c. ninth century), 
the founder of the Sim-sutra and the author of the Spaitda-karikd, is 
the first great exponent of this School. His Spanda-kdrika is clearly 
reminiscent ot Gaudapada's Mdndiikya-fnirikd, 1 Abhinavagupta (tenth 
century), the greatest scholar and philosopher which Kasmira has produced, 
is the greatest exponent of the School. 

It is said that Saktaisra is as old as the Vedas. Some of the Tantras or 
Agamas (Scriptures) of this School are prc-Samkara. But curiously enough, 
in spite of all the criticisms levelled by Samkara against this School, one 
of its most authoritative texts Prapafca-sdra-Tanba, is attributed to 
Samkara. Not only the tradition of his School but also modem scholars 
like Woodroffe believe that the authorship is true. Besides, many of the 
orthodox Advaitins accept that the beautiful poem, Saintdaryu-lafidri, 
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addressed to Sakti, the consort of Siva, was composed by Samkara. It 
contains the Sakta philosophical concepts. After Samkara's death, the 
followers of even the £akta School like Bhaskara Raya, began to re ter 
to &amkara as an authority. Their philosophy also like that of the Ka^mlra 
School is a modified form of Saihkara's Advaita, 

Among the Vaisnavas, Val|abh&e5.rya (fifteenth century) is the greatest 
Advaitin. He calls his system SuddhSdvaita or pure Advaita, in contra¬ 
distinction to £amkara's which he considers impure as it makes use of 
impure #tJvd in order to establish the Advaita of Brahman. Reference 
may be made also to the theory of Suka (date unknown), who started a 
peculiar Advaita among the BMgavatas. 

Differences within (he School .—Though ^ariikara. said that the world was 
may a and was due to may a, and though some of his followers were more or 
less satisfied with that statement and turned their gaze towards the inner 
absolute Reality, most of them could not resist the urge for a conceptual 
construction of the world even on the basis of the concept of mdyd. The 
latter treated mdyd, not as a concept ol value, but as a principle of ex¬ 
planation and creation. However mysterious it may be, its workings must 
have a method, which they wanted to grasp rationally. 

Mdyd indeed means inexplicability. But because it was used as a con¬ 
crete term and because of its association with prakrli, which is the root 
cause of the world, some followers of £amkara felt that, along with the 
Brahman it should somehow be the explanatory principle of the causation 
of the world. 

The first question naturally to be raised was: if the world is mdyd and 
so not real, how could it be caused at all? How can the inanimate world 
issue forth from the Brahman, which is pure consciousness? Does mdyd 
play any role in this process of creation? And what is it? For Samkara 
Brahman was the sole reality and the world was mithyd (illusory) and mdyd. 
Now. the question was raised: 'Though the world is mdyd, as it is chal¬ 
lenging our attention, how could it be caused at all? Sure A vara and his 
follower Sarvajna (also called Nityabodha, ninth century), the author 
of Samkscpa-idrtraka , maintain that Brahman itself is the cause of the 
world. 1 Padmapida and his followers contend that both Brahman and mdyd 
together constitute the cause. But Fraka&ananda (sixteenth ccntuiy), the 
author of Veddnia-sidhdnta*mukt&vaB, who seems to follow Manduna’s 
Brahma-siddhi, holds that mdyd alone is the cause of the world. Mandana 
says that the individual souls are the result of mdyd and that it is they who 
create the world. The question then is: What are their respective roles? 
The author of Paddrtka-tattva-nirnaya says that Brahman is the vimrtta- 
kdratta and mdyd the parindma-kdrana. Here a word should be said about 
the difference between the two kinds of causes. Some causes acquire a 
diffe rent nature when they become the effects, for example, when milk 
becomes curd it will no more be available as milk; but some causes do not 
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lose their nature when transformed into effects, for example; when gold 
is made into a bangle it is not changed into some other metal and is still 
available as gold. The former are called parinama-Mtaitas and the latter 
vivartta-kdranas. 

By drawing the above distinction p an attempt is made to save the 
eternal purity and presence of Brahman even during the world-process. 
But Suresvara and Sarvajna, who attribute causality to Brahman alone, 
say that the function of mdyd is to be only an instrumental cause. Brahman 
appears as many through the instrumentality of mtlya* Another important 
view on this point is that of Vacaspati, who thinks that the Brahman 
itself is the material cause of the world: mdyd is only an accessory. Of 
course, Brahman cannot be the parindma-kftrana\ it is only a vivartia- 
karana. But mdyd is neither. Prakasananda r ihe author of Vedanta- 
siddkdnia-mukidvali, holds the opposite extreme that Brahman, which is 
beyond time, can never be the material cause; mayd alone is the material 
cause. 

In this context, another important question is raised: Is the plurality 
due to pure Brahman, or to Is vara who is Brahman after it comes into 
contact with mayd t or to pva (the individual)? The significance of this 
problem can be appreciated when a similar problem in Spinoza's philosophy 
is remembered. He said that the modes were to be derived from the 
Substance and yet the model appearance was due to the imperfect com¬ 
prehension of the modes. It has been the practice of the critics to ask how, 
if the model appearance is due to the imperfection of the inodes, the modes 
themselves could have come into being at all: there would be no model 
appearance without the modes coming into Wing first, and there would 
be no modes without their imperfect vision. But one may say that the 
plurality is due to the modes or that it is due to the Substance, A very 
similar consideration led to the question whether the world was due to 
Brahman or Is vara oi jh r a. 

Following the Samk§cpa-ddriraka t some say that pure Brahman itself 
is the cause of the world.! The followers of Vimtaqa hold that the cause 
must foe I £ vara, who is Brahman taken along with indy#. Some again 
contend that I^vara is the cause of the objective world like space: hut 
the individual's mind {aniaA^kara^ui) is due to jiva's avidyd [fiva's part 
of mayd) together with the elements produced out of Isvara's mdyd. 
This is the view of those who distinguish between mdyd and avidyd (see 
below'). But according to some who believe in the identity of the two* 
pva is the cause of the subtle body (linga-iarira) . According to another 
view, Isvara is the cause of everything in the world; but pva is the cause 
of dreams and illusions. For Mandana, as already mentioned, pva alone 
is responsible for this world. But an extreme view on the point is that 
everything including Isvara is projected by pva out of hims elf as in a 
dream. 
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The relation between tmlyd and midyd may be discussed now. The 
nature of both is nescience or ignorance. But some felt obliged to draw a 
distinction between the two, because they thought that nescience belonging 
to livara must be of a superior kind to that belonging toyiirtf. For if both 
Iivara and jtva use the same, they must have the same powers. However, 
some like Sarvajna maintain that mdyd and avtdyd are synonyms. 
But according to Prakafdrtha-vivaranet, avtdyd is only a part of mdyd. 
For Tatlva-viveka, mayd and avtdyd are two forms of mfda-prakrti or 
original matter, which has three gums or attributes, srfWi'a, rajas, and 
lamas {often translated as purity, activity and darkness), Mitla-prakrli 
with saliva predominating, is m ay a, but with sattva overpowered by 
rajas or lamas it is avtdyd. Some again say that mula-prakrti has two kinds 
of iakli {power): one is uvarana-iakli or veiling power by which It screens 
or obscures truth; the other vik$epa-iakti or projecting power by which it 
projects the objects of the phenomenal world and illusions. MdUi-prakrti 
as projective and so as creative as tnaya and as screening or obscuring 
is avidyd. The question whether mdyd Is one or many is also relevant here. 
Some say that, as its nature is inexplicable and illogical, it can be both 
one and many. For instance, Madhavacarya, in his Sana'dariana-samgraha , 
while criticising the Samkhya conception of prakrti which as one involves 
the liberation of all jftws when one is liberated on prakrti ceasing to be 
active, says that this difficulty does not arise in the Advaita as tnuyd 
can be both one and many.4 Some say that mdyd is one and is the upddhi 
or adjunct of Isvara, while ai'tdyds ate many and are the i tpddhis of 
the jivits. Some again say that mdyd is one and is the same as avtdyd' but 
this oneness does not entail the liberation of all the other jivas when one 
jiva is liberated, just as a universal, which is one and present in all the 
particulars, does not involve the destruction of all the other particulars 
when one particular is destroyed. Here again PrakaSananda maintains 
that as there is only one jiva for him, this difficulty should not arise. 

But if mdyd works with Brahman in producing the world, what can 
be the relation between tire two? It was a question similar to the one 
raised by the Samkhya, namely, what Is the relation between purii^a and 
prakrti'1 If, through some relation, they get together and form a unity, 
what would be tliat unity? Again, constructive efforts with concepts 
admittedly inexplicable lead to differences of view. 

An interesting controversy arose thus about the problem of the relation 
between the Brahman and mdyd. Mayd is not real; yet it is treated as 
limiting infinite Brahman by becoming its adjunct {upddhi). By what 
process, then, does mdyd become the adjunct? There are three views on 
this question: the dbhd&a-vdda or the appearance theory, the pratibimba- 
vdda or the reflection theory, and the avaccheda-vdda or the determination 
theory. According to Surc&vaia, Brahman screened by avidya appears 
as sfliifw or witness (see below for explanation), and screened by buddfti 
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or intellect appears as jiva. S&kpn for this School is the same as Isvara. 
According to Prakaiardia-mvara na , Is vara is the reflection of the Brahman 
in mdyd and jiva the reflection in avidya, which is a part of may a. For 
the author of Tattva-vimka, the reflection of the Brahman in the saliva 
aspect of mula-pra&rii is Bvara, and in any other aspect is fim. The 
author of Samk^pa-ifmraka holds that the reflection in avidya is l£vara 
and the reflection in aitt&h-katana [mind) is jiva. Some followers of 
Vivarana do not accept that both Is vara and jiva are reflections; they say 
that jiva alone is a reflection, and Iivara is the prototype (bimba) of that 
reflection. This three-fold distinction between the original, prototype and 
the reflection is necessitated by the consideration that Brahman, as pure 
and infinite, cannot be reflected at all, for we can have reflections only 
of finite entities; but fim as a reflection must have a prototype, which is 
livara. I§vara is thus conceived with reference to jiva, and Brahman is 
without that reference. 

To obviate this difficulty, Vacaspati started the third view, namely, 
the avaccherfa-vdda, Mtiyd, though not real can limit the nature of infinite 
Brahman, and 0 a is thereby obtained. What is not so limited is livaia. 
Tlte same Brahman as the object (oijaytf} of avidya is Isvara; but the 
afraya (locas) of avidya is jiva. Thus avidya becomes a determination of 
jiva and overwhelms him; but it is not a determination of Isvara, and so 
He is not overwhelmed by it. 

The author of Citm-dipa maintains that Brahman is the pure conscious¬ 
ness not limited by mdya, Isvara is the same consciousness reflected in 
the impressions {samskdras) left in mayd by the buddhis (intellects) of 
the jtras, Kdiasfha-Sdksin is the pure consciousness limited by the gross 
and subtle bodies of a jiva. and jiva is the reflection of mind [antah- 
karana) produced in KiifastJut .Thte view is a mixture of the limitation and 
reflection theories, 

ft was felt that mdyd or avidya could not be related to Brahman and 
jiva in the same way. And the feeling gave rise to a number of concepts. 

We have already been discussing the differences between Brahman, 
Isvara and jim t. According to Samkscpa-idnraka, the adjunct (upddhi) 
of Isvara is causal, avidyd (J kdran&pddki) and the adjunct of jiva is effect— 
avidya {haryopadh f). The author of Brahmdnandti and Citm-dipa main¬ 
tains^ following the Mdrjdfikya-Upam^ad, that original pure Brail man 
assumes two main forms, the microcosimc and the macrocosmic. Bach 
of the two is again of three forms: the former being Visva, Taijasa and 
Piajna, and the latter being Virat, Himnyagarbha (also called Sutratman), 
and Isvara. The three forms of each correspond to the three states, wake¬ 
fulness, dream and deep sleep. This is a development of the doctrine of 
Vivarana. In Drg-driya-vivcka, three kinds of jiva are distinguished. They 
are kutasika-jlva, vydvahdrika-jiva and pratihhasika-jtva . Kufas&a is 
treated by many as the Sdk^in (witness), which is distinct from jiva ; but 
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here they are identified. The author takes the example of the ocean, the 
wave and the bubble on the wave to explain the three. KSfastlui is the 
paramortha-jtva or the tratpva and is the result of limitations {avaccheda). 
Tiie other two are reflections, Buddhi or intellect is produced in Kufastha, 
and the vydvahdrika-jfva is the reflection of pure consciousness in that 
buddhi. The prdHbhd$ikii-jlva is a reflection of this reflection in the body, 
etc, p of dreams, 

KufasU$a literally means what exists on the kilta or summit The summit 
here b cti or consciousness standing above jtva, who enjoys the pains and 
pleasures of the world., It is therefore a pure witness (sdk$ii i), According 
to Kr 4 astha-dfpa t it is the pure witness of the gross and subtle bodies of 
pva* Ndtuka-dlpa says that, like a lamp in a theatre, it illumines both 
jwa and Is vara. That b p it is different from both, Taliva-pradipikd also 
holds the same view and says that pure Brahman itself, as different 
from both pm and Is vara, b the sdh^in with regard to jtva {jivdhJwdctm). 
Uvara possesses creative powers and jim is affected and polluted by his 
experiences; but Sak$in possesses neither of the qualities and yet is a pure 
witness of jtm*s experiences but not of Rvarab doings But according to 
Kaumudt, though Saksin is inner to jtva (jivdntaratiga), it is a form, 
devoid of causal efficacy f of Is vara himself and is called Pr&jfia.s Sdk$in is 
internal to fiva, because it illumines the latter's avidyd, The same view is 
upheld by Tattua-£uddhi in a different way. Just as in the illusory cog¬ 
nition p '"This is silver/ 1 the ' This/' though belonging to the shell, appears 
as tie longing to the illusory silver, Saksin also, though belonging to 
l4vara r appears as belonging to pva. But there are some who think that 
Saksin is jtva himself, and not a form of Isvara; for jtva itself can be the 
pure witness of its own experiences. But some others, though identifying 
jtva and Sdkfin say that jtva limited by anlah-kamna (mind), and not by 
avidyd, is Sdk$in. These do not accept that avidyds can be many and so 
different for (he different pvas w but say that anteh-karanas can be many. 

If the infinite becomes the finite when the limiting principle is added to 
it, and if the infinite is one and the limiting principle is one, can we have 
a plurality of finites? Whether jfm b one or many is another important 
question raised by the Advaittns among themselves. Some say that it b 
one, its body also is one, the reality of the other jtvas is like that of plurality 
in dreams, and their creation and liberation also is as real as dreams. 
But some others say that there is one supreme jtva, Hiranyagarbha, who 
is a reflection of the Supreme Brahman; the others are reflections of 
Hiranyagarbha But some do not accept this view, but contend that the 
one jtva, like a y&gin r creates several bodies and becomes many. But most 
of the Advaitins believe that the jTi^je are many, as otherwise the liberation 
of one jtva would result in the liberation of the rest. The plurality of jlvas 
is based upon either the plurality of antah-karartas (minds) or the plurality 
of avidyds. 
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Another important topic Is the nature of adhyasa or superim posit ion. 
Sam kara defined adhydsm as the appearance in another place of what was 
once seen and remembered {tntriirupah parafra punw-df$&frabhd$ah). 
But later Advaitms modified this definition to suit the logical requirements 
of their system and omitted from the definition the reference to the past 
object and the memory of it Their definition is; "Illusion is the appearance 
of one thing in another." 6 Otherwise, as the thing seen and remembered 
is real, they would be contradicting their position that it is not real and 
would be accepting the doctrine of amyaikd-khydii (that the object of 
illusion is one real thing seen as another real thing), and giving up their 
doctrine of &~nirvacamya-khyatx (that the object of illusion is not explicable 
as real or unreal). Now. Saiukara said that in illusion, whether individual 
or cosmic, there is a blending of truth and falsity {satyanrU mitkunlkrtya) m 
How are they blended in the perception of the rope as a snake? The form 
of the perception is, "This is a snake." Some say that illusion or falsity 
applies only to the predicate portion only, namely, snake, but not to the 
part which is the subject, namely, “this." The "this" is true and the 
snake is false, The this remains common to this perception and to the latter 
true perception "This is a rope," Without a common this, the latter 
judgment cannot negate the former. Accordingly, this School thinks that 
in the first perception avidyd is removed only with regard to the this* 
but not with regard to the rope; and the latter bit of avidyd becomes the 
material cause of the serpent. But some say that in no judgment can 
the subject and predicate be separated, and in the illusory cognition also 
the this and the serpent are not cognized separately. So the iividyd belong¬ 
ing to the this itself must be the material cause of the snake. Though in 
this illusion the avarana-iakti of avidyd* veiling the this, is removed, its 
viksefia-fakti still remains and projects the form of the serpent. But 
according to Nrsirhhabhatta, all this discussion is pointless, because the 
this and the serpent of illusion form one unitary psychosis, which admits 
of no divisions. He says that the contact of a defective sense organ with 
the object starts an agitation in avidyd, which assumes the form of the 
serpent. But the defect of this view is that, as it admits no common factor 
between the two judgments, the false and the true, the latter cannot 
negate the former. For unless both the predicates, the serpent and the 
rope, refer to the same subject, there would be no opposition between 
them. Some again say that, though there is only one psychosis, the 
psychos^ of the this, it first manifests the snakg; and when later it mani¬ 
fests the rope, it keeps the snake as a latent impression. Some others say 
that the "this" is one psychosis and "This is a serpent 1 r another psychosis. 
Naturally, "This is a rope" will be a third. To all three the this is common, 

it is impossible in this short chapter to present all the important 
problems which the Admit ins raised for discussion among themselves, 
not to speak of the derivative problems created further. But a brief 
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account may be given of tie problems of dream and liberation. Dream 
plays a far more important role in Indian philosophical discussions than 
in the Western. The Mdtidukya - Upani$ad says that dream is one of three 
states through which the tUman passes, the two others being waking and 
deep sleep- The world of dreams like the object of illusion possesses only 
prdtibhdsika (apparent) reality. Now, if dream is prdlibhdsika, what b its 
locus (ddhara) ? Some say that it is the consciousness of Brahman on which 
the world of dreams is superimposed- For ajfiatia [avidyd) is the darkness 
[lamas) of deep sleep, which is the root cause of dream and waking states. 
And as iipuifki is superimposed upon pure Brahman, dream and waking 
states also may be so treated. But some others say that dream is super¬ 
imposed upon waking consciousness, because the reality of the objects oi 
dream is negated by the objects of waking state. But others say that it is 
not the original ajndna {mul&jndna) that is the material cause of dreams 
but deep sleep, which is one of its states (avasthd-bheda). Now, how can 
the objects of dream be perceived, as the senses are inoperative then? 
True, say some, it is not the senses that illumine the objects, but the 
individual himself (cp. svayitm-jyoiis). So the feeling that we hear, etc., is 
only an illusion. 

The two main differences of view regarding liberation are sarva-muhU- 
vada, or the theory that all soulsare liberated simultaneously, and pratyeka- 
mukii-vada. or the theory that each soul is liberated separately. Vacaspati 
and some of his followers and Appyaya adopt the former view, but the 
others, who form the majority, accept the latter. The primary'’ question 
raised is: Does film after liberation become one with Isvara or with 
Brahman? According to the author of Muktdvall, for whom mdyd is one 
and j?tw also is one, the moment may a is destroyed in liberation, five 
becomes one with Brahman, Even among those who maintain the plurality 
of fivas, those who treat both fiva and ISvara as reflections say that 
when avidyd is dispelled, jiva becomes identified with the prototype 
[&iw6a), which must be, according to them, the pure Brahman. But 
according to those who think that jivei is a reflection and livara only a 
prototype of that reflection and not himself a reflection, liberation results 
in the identity of that fiva and livara; and livara becomes the pure 
Brahman only when all jivas are liberated ; for so long as a single avidyd 
and its fiva last, Isvara does not cease to be a prototype of His reflection 
in it. Though Vacaspati docs not accept the reflection theory', he derives 
the same conclusion from his limitation theory'. He accepts the plurality 
of fives; and so long as a single avidyd lasts, as Isvara is the object of 
that avidyd (avidyd-vi^ayo). he cannot cease to be and the five liberated 
is only absorbed into livara, 

A connected problem is the nature of the liquidation of avidyd. The 
author of Brahvta-siddhi says that the negation (destruction) of avidyd 
is identical with Brahman. According to Vinmktatman, its nature is 
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of a fifth kind, different from the usual four forms, namely, reality, 
unreality, both reality and unreality, and mithyd. The reason for holding 
this view is that, if the negation of avidya is identical with Brahman: 
as the latter is eternal, the former also would be eternal and the necessity 
of destroying avidya would not arise. This negation again cannot be 
a-ttirvetcatitya or ntdydi for ttidyd is removable by knowledge, but there 
is no knowledge which destroys the negation of avidya. But Advaita- 
vidyacaiya says that the destruction of avidya is a-nirvacaniya like 
avidya itself: for birth and destruction belong alike to the same level 
of reality. 

Dialectical Attack and Defence.—The many differences of view presented 
above show that the Advaitins utilize the ideas of mdyd and mithyd 
(illusion) as descriptive logical concepts, but not as evaluatory. Yet 
Samkara'3 repeated assertion that the world was not real made his per* 
plexed critics assail him from several angles. Some thought that his 
philosophy was pure subjectivism, some that he regarded the world as 
imaginary, and some that his thesis was only negativism. Further, as 
the Advaitins tried to raise the whole logical superstructure of their system 
on their doctrine of illusion every rival School made it a point to criticize 
it and offer another doctrine consistent with its own system. Further, as 
Brahman, the absolute Truth, is self-revealing and is essentially know¬ 
ledge, the Advaitins wanted to maintain consistently throughout their 
epistemological discussions that truth, whether relative or absolute, 
should be self-revealing. But this doctrine entails the view that knowledge 
and existence are identical or that existence must l>e self-conscious. This 
view, in its truth, implies that knowledge or consciousness (ftidrn ) is not 
merely an attribute (dharma) but subject (dharmn). But some Schools like 
Nyaya and VaiSesika, which were not prepared to accept this implication, 
were obliged to attack the self-revealing nature of truth. These attacks, 
defence and counter-attacks produced a huge amount of controversial 
literature. In these controversies the Advaitins were forced to define and 
clarify their concepts with reference to those of the rival Schools, and 
subject the concepts of the latter to critical examination. 

The central concept of the Advaita, against which the most concerted 
attack was directed by the rival Schools, is that of mdyd. Ramanuja 
criticized the concept of ctffidtta (avidya), from the standpoint of epis¬ 
temology. very severely. Ajndna is absence oljndna (knowledge); and how- 
can mere absence of knowledge, which is a negative entity, be the cause 
of the world? But the Advaitins contend that ajMm is not a mere 
negative concept but a positive one. We have experience of it in deep sleep 
when we know nothing. The form of its experience is “I was not aware 
of anything in deep sleep." It is not negative for the reason that negation 
is always the negation of something specific. The Advaitins do not accept 
the negation of an unreal thing as having a meaning. Negation, in general 
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the counterpart (praliyogin) of the object negated p of which nothing is 
definite is also not acceptable to them. Further, to say "1 was not 
conscious/' a man must he conscious that he was not conscious. So it is 
not true that we had no consciousness at all in deep sleep. Hence, what 
we were conscious of, namely, our unconsciousness, must be a definite 
object of our consciousness, Ajhana* therefore, must be a positive entity 

(bhavti-paddrthii) * 

If the world is a positive entity, why did Samkara call it mi thy d 
(illusion)? Yyasaflrtha* the follower of Madhva. subjected this concept 
to a minute critical analysis in his Nyiiymnrta in order to expose its 
unienaHihty, Madhusfid&na wrote his Advatia-siddhi to meet those 
criticisms, and clarified the concept further. But a few points of this 
controversy may be noted, Vyasatirtha advances the dilemma that if 
the illusoriness [mithydiva) of the world is illusory the world would be real, 
and if it is not illusory* then also there would be something real besides 
Brahman; and both alternatives vitiate the a-dvniht [non-dualbm) of 
Brahman. To this the Adva[tin's answer is that, though the first alterna¬ 
tive b accepted, the world would not become real; for both the illusoriness 
of the world and illusorincss of that illusoriness belong to the same illusory 
level, since both are other than Brahman, the absolute Reality. Similar 
is the answer to VyfisatSrtha's objection to the definition of may it as 
a-nirvucamya t as that which is not explicable as either real* or unreal, or 
both; or neither. That objection is that if a thing is not real, it must be 
unreal; and if it is not unreal, it must be real; and nothing can neither 
both nor neither. The answer is that what is not real need not necessarily 
be unreal; the Illusory is neither but a third something. The real is that 
which is never contradicted like the Absolute; the unreal is the imaginary 
which is never experienced as an object like the horns of a hare; but the 
illusory is contradicted and so not real, but it is perceived as positively 
existing and is therefore not unreal Hence it is neither real nor unreal. 
The implication is that absolute reality and absolute unreality are not 
contraries, nor contradictories, and do not exclude a third alternative, the 
illusory. 

Accordingly* Madhusudana gives five alternative definitions of mi thy &. 
The idea logically basic to all is: mifhyd is that which is negated just 
in the locus where it is experienced. As it is experience it is not absolutely 
unreal Pee the son of a barren mother)* and as it is negated it is not 
absolutely real (like Brahman). 

But is not Illusion the perception of one thing as another? If it is, as 
both the object in front and the object for which it is mistaken are real, 
the illusory object must be treated as real; and not as neither real nor 
unreal. The a-khydti and anyaihd-khydti theories uphold the reality of 
the object of illusion. The former was held by a group of MimaTTisakas 
led by Prabhaiam. The latter belongs to the Nyaya. The Advalta theory 
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Is called the &-nirvacan Jya• kkyati-vadu r There are other theories of illusion 
Which are variations of these three. According to the a-kky 5 H (non-cognition) 
doctrine, illusion is just the non-cognition of the difference between the 
object in front and the object for which it is mistaken. But the latter 
object is a real one remembered. For the doctrine of anyathd^khydii 
(perception of one object as another), illusion is the perception of the 
object in front as something else perceived some time ago and remembered, 
the latter object being real. But the Advaitins argue that non-cognition 
is a mere privation, which could not have caused fear h etc., produced by 
the illusory snake. Further, we have no experience of remembering in 
illusion. They reject the second view on the same ground; for the glittering 
yellow object mistaken for gold, if gold were only remembered, would 
not have moved us to the action of picking it up. That is, the object of 
illusion is not an object of memory but of perception, and illusion is a 
form of perception but not of memory. So the illusory object is not real. 
Nor is it an object of mere imagination; lor an object of imagination also 
is not an object of perception. Hence the Illusory object is neither real 
nor unreal, but a-nirvacaniya {inexplicable as either real or unreal). 

An epistemological doctrine related to the above one is the doctrine of 
the self-revelatory {$va-fraka$a) character of knowledge or truth. How 
is the truth of any perception known? In illusion, the judgment, for 
example, "It is a snake Jt is negated by the later judgment, "It is a rope/ 1 
The falsity of the first judgment is made known by the second. So falsity, 
the Advaitins say is not self-revelatory but revealed by some other mental 
state {paratah a-ptamanya). But how is the truth of "It is a rope" made 
known? Is it by itself or by another judgment ? The Advaitins adopt the 
first alternative and say that truth is self-revelatory (svata h-pramanya ), 
From this result follows another: every judgment is true by itself, but is 
made false by another. But the Naiyayikas say that both truth and falsity 
are other-revelatory and made so by something else. According to them, 
perception is made true or false by some virtue or defect (do$a) in 

the processes of sense-organs. Here they seem to be confusing between 
two questions, the logical and the epistemological on the one side and 
the physiological and the psychological on the other. However, the 
Naiyayjka position reduces itself to this, that perception or judgment b 
neither true nor false by itself but Is made so by something else. According 
to the Samkhya, a cognition is by itself true or false. But the Buddhist 
Vijfiana-vadins maintain that it is by itself false but is made true by 
something else like workability [ariha-kriya-ftfirtiva), But none of these 
views is acceptable to the Advaitin, Nor does it accept the criterion of 
workability as criterion of the truth of a cognition or the reality of an 
object ; for workability can give only workable truth or reality, but not 
unconditional and unconditioned truth. Even a false cognition does work 
sometimes. 
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If the phenomenal world is a-nirvacaniya (inexplicable), then naturally 
all the definitions given bv the Naiyayikas in order to explain the deter¬ 
minate things of the world must inherently be inexplicable. The Naiylyikas 
think that everything known has a determinate nature and reality of its 
own; but the Advaitins say that Brahman alone is real and that is beyond 
determinations, and determinate things have no definite nature of their 
own ; in short, determinations are mtihya, a-nirvacaniya. The Naiyayikas 
reply that they are nirvucariSytt, definable. They therefore give what they 
think unassailable definitions. Udayana's Lak$atiuvali is the most famous 
work of the kind. Sriharsa criticizes all the definitions by exposing the 
inherent contradictions in each. In his criticisms of causality, substance, 
relation, quality, etc. etc., he anticipates almost everything that Bradley 
says in his criticism of the concepts in his Appearance and Reality. But 
In his turn, £riharsa was anticipated by Nagarjuna, the great Buddhist 
dialectician, in his Mu!a-madhyamaka-kdrikd‘, and the arguments of both 
are practically the same. Sriharsa, like Nagarjuna, has no determinate 
view of his own, which the opponent can criticize in the same vein. Both 
show how every 1 determination is neither teal nor unreal, nor both, nor 
neither. Sriharsa say's that, for that reason, the indeterminate conscious¬ 
ness behind the determinations is alone real; but Nagarjuna draws the 
conclusion that emptiness of determination (itinyata) is the reality. 

Influence of Advaita on other d ncient Schools ,— Sarhkara brought to 
the forefront, in a logical and systematic way, the monistic utterances of 
the Upcinisads and treated them as primary'. Because of the great name 
and prestige he gained by vanquishing the Buddhists, his philosophical 
ideas influenced considerably' the Saiva, the bakta and the Vaisnava 
sectarian systems; some form of Advaita, they thought, was the conclusion 
of both logic and Scripture. In Kasmlra, Vasugupta revived Saivaism by 
introducing Advaitic thought into it, and the result was the £aiva Advaita. 
He identified the Brahman of the Upanisuds with the Siva of the Saiva 
Agamas, and preached the essential identity of Isiva and the individual 
(jlva). But he was not prepared to accept that mdyd was not real. Maya 
is a form of sakti (power, energy) of Brahman and is not different from 
it. The world process is a parindma [transformation} of this sakti. We 
have already referred to the view of a group of orthodox Advaitins, for 
whom the world is a parindma of mayd and a mvarlta of Brahman. The 
Kaimlra Saivaism would have no objection to this view except that it 
would not accept that mdyd is not real. And even Sarnkara calls mdyd 
by the name mdyd-iakti. Further, psychologically Vasugupta bases his 
philosophy, like Gaudapada,on the three states—waking, dream and deep 
sleep — of the diman. But while for Gaudapada and Sarhkara the fourth 
stage is the pure atman itself, for Vasugupta the fourth stage is still impure 
and is of the nature of empty' space uifoiA?); pure Siva, identical with the 
dtrwin, is the fifth stage. 
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The philosophy of the Sakta Agamas is the same as that of Kasrmra 
Saivaism* The two differ only in some forms of religious practice. 

Among the Vaisnavas, VaUabhacSiya is the best-known Advaitin, He 
wanted to excel even Samkara in his emphasis on non-dualism by advo¬ 
cating it without the help of the concept of mdyd. He therefore calls hts 
philosophy pure non-dualism {£uddkddvaita ) T But he does not treat the 
jtvas (individuals) as unreal but as parts (c?wu r </s) of Brahman, just as 
sparks issuing from fire are its parts. 

Snka wrote a commentary on the Bwhma-sitira from the Advaita 
point of view, but calls himself a bhdgavata (Vai^nava). 

Mention has already been made of Appyaya DIksita's commentary' on 
NTlakantha's commentary' on the Brahma-mira. But Appyaya failed 
because NikkaQtha was an avowed Vi£i$fadva\lin of the Saiva sect as 
Ramanuja was of the Vai^nava sect. 

It should be mentioned that the Advaita influenced Sikhism also. The 
Udastna order of the Sikh monks adopt wholesale and w ithout any modi¬ 
fication the Advaita philosophy of Saihkara, It is one of their duties to 
study Sartikara's commentaries on the Upani$ads the Brahmaputra, and 
the Bhagaviid-Gfta. 

CONTEMPORARY A D V AITIN S 

Of all the Indian religious orders* the one founded by £amkara enjoys 
the greatest prestige and is called the Smdda order. And the traditional 
method of teaching hb philosophy in the most orthodox form is main¬ 
tained still. The great savants belonging to these orders arc not much 
known to Western philosophers. Those who are well known to the West 
are greatly influenced by Western philosophy a bo. Professor Radhakrbh- 
nan ( Sri Aurobindo Ghosh r Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. Bhagav&a Pas, and 
J. Krishnamurti are all mnnbts in some form or other. Both Radhakrbhnan 
and Dr. Bhagavan Das treat the world as a combination of both being 
and non-being, for which of course there is some support in Samkara's 
teaching (cp. satydnrtemithunikrtya) . But Sri Aurobindo Ghosh and Tagore 
treat the world as being and real. The position of Aurobindo is more 
allied to Saktaism and Kabmlra Satvaism, and that of Tagore to Vaisnava 
monism. The latter's Absolute b a Person. Those who do not admit that 
mdyd is not real will naturally be led to a view like Tagore's, He does not 
say that the supreme Brahman of Samkaia cannot be true, but that for 
us the world of appearance is more significant, Krishnamurti thinks that 
the central principle of the universe is Life, which is similar to Bergson's 
dlan vital in import. The philosophical background of even Gandhi's ideas 
is monistic. Of these thinkers, Radhakrishnan is more avowedly a follower 
of Sarhkara than any other. Tagore is greatly influenced by the ideas of 
Vai^navism and the cult of love. Dr. Bhagavan Das says that the nature 
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of the Absolute Is not merely " I” (aham) but "I-That-Not" (aham-eten-na), 
which includes the subject, the object and the negative relation between 
the two. 

Among the academical philosophers, the practice of approaching the 
Advaita from the point of view of Western idealism has gained strength. 
Instead of expounding or interpreting Samkara, they develop a line of 
thinking found in Western thought and reach the Advaita conclusions, 
Professor K. C BhatEacharya is the most well known of this group of 
thinkers. He starts from Kant's agnosticism regarding the Supreme Ideal 
of Reason and shows in what sense one can be conscious of Brahman. 
Obviously, consciousness here cannot be ordinary cognition, but what 
Radhakrishnan calls integral intuition. 


NOTES 

1. See the author's ' An Lnnota&ed Aspect of Gaugapada's M&pjtlkyakjlrikM- p ' 
Annah u/ the Bhandarkar Chi mini Rat firth Institute, VoL XXVI. Part I. 

2. SiddJt&nta+Uia-samgraka. p. 57 i (Haridas Gupta and Sods, Benares}. 

3. ibid. 

4 . Snn<a-dar£mta-samj*riiha, p, i \.$ (Anandasrama «1 
j, Siddhitnia- h fa -sa nigraka r p. i&c> T 

6 , SiddhMnta-bindu, p. 26 (Gack^vad Oriental Series). 
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CHAPTER XIV 


VEDANTA—THE VAIS NAVA 
(THE 1ST IC) SCHOOLS 

A. RAMANUJA {VISISTADVA1TA) 
INTRODUCTION 

The Vedanta is the living philosophy of India today and its popularity 
is due to its being a view and a way of life at the same time. It is a specu¬ 
lative enquiry into the nature of Brahman as the highest reality as well 
as the way of spiritual realisation of Brahman as the supreme goal of 
life. Of the three dominant systems of the Vedanta, Advaita, Dvaita and 
Visistadvaita, the Advaita is so well known that the Vedanta is sometimes 
identified with it, and the Dvaita is regarded as the best philosophic 
exposition of theism, in spite of its dogmatic and realistic tendencies. 
It is the merit of the Visistadvaita of Ramanuja as a synthetic philosophy 
of love that it seeks to reconcile the extremes of monism and theism and, 
like all mediating systems, it is misunderstood by its followers as well as 
by its critics. It is called Sri- Vaifnavtstn in its religious aspect. Among 
the leading modem exponents of its philosophy there are many who call 
it qualified non dualism or attributive nr adjectival monism, by forgetting 
its essential tenet that jiva is a substance as well as an attribute. 

The Dvaita insists on the eternal distinction and difference between 
jiva and Brahman; Bhcdahheda expounds the dual and non-dual relation 
between the two. Pantheism says that all is God or God is all. But the 
Vi$i$!advaita is different from all these systems as it states that God 
is immanent in all beings as their inner self and at the same time trans¬ 
cendent. Reality and value are one and Brahman is so called because it 
is infinite by nature and at the same time it can infinitizc or Brahmanize 
the content of the finite self without destroying it. The name Visistadvaita 
can, however, be retained on account of its traditional associations and 
the rich meaning it has acquired in the historic developments. 

The Visistadvaita is essentially a philosophy of religion in which 
reason and faith coincide and become reasoned faith. Its problem is 
“What is that by knowing which everything is known?" and the answer 
is “It is Brahman. “* Reality is knowable or realizable and not unknowable. 
The classical exposition of this method is contained in the TaiUirTya- 
Upani$ad' in the dialogue between Varuna and his son Bhrgu. The 
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teacher elicits from the disciple that Brahman is annamaya, prdnamaya, 
ma nomay a K vijndnaviaya and ananiamaya, and the disciple by a process 
of spiritual induction seeks to verify them successively. 

The history of the Vi^istadvaita, like that of other Schools of the 
Vedanta, claims the authority of immemorial tradition. It is based on 
the triple authority of the Upani^adic seers or jm the Veddnta-siHm 
of BSdarayana who systematised their intuitions and the Gita containing 
the quintessence of the Upani^ads. Ramanuja* the first historic exponent 
of the Visi^tadvaita. says in his Vtddrth&'S&mgraha and $Ti-bhd$ya r the 
comment ary on the Vcdanta^idra* that his system is founded on a work 
of an ancient teacher, called Bodlutymia-vrUi and the prior teachings 
of Dramida, Tanka and Guhadeva; it is also traceable to the teachings 
of Nammafvir, the super-mystic of Sri“Vai^navism r It was Nathamuni 
(bom in South A root in a.d. 824) who belonged to the Bhagavata tradition 
from the North, that elevated the Alv&rs* divine songs in Tamil to the 
level of the Vedanta in the well-known scheme of Ubhdya- Vedanta , which 
insists on the language of the heart as the true spiritual language, and not 
merely the spoken word. The next important teacher of Visistadvaita 
was Alavajidar; the grandson of Nathamuni, who established the Vedantic 
value of the PMcardtra. Then came R£m§nuja (bom in a . d . 1017), the 
Vedantk successor of Alavandir and the greatest exponent of Vi£ifta- 
dvaita, Sariikara reinterpreted Buddhistic nirvana and thus proved the 
truth of the Advaitau Bhaskara, who came next, refuted ^amkanTs mdyd 
theory by his theory of upadhis and bhtdabheda and Yadava h his successor, 
made bhedabkt'da more realistic, and it was left to Ramanuja to give a 
new turn to philosophy by his synthetic philosophy of love. Soon after 
his time, conflicts arose in the interpretation of Ubkaya-Veddnia, the 
nature of God-head as Lord and Sri and the meaning of bhakti and 
pmpaiti. While Vedanta-De£ika on the whole tried to balance the two 
sides, PiNatlokacarya laid stress on the Tamil Vedanta, the monotheistic 
idea of one God, the efficacy of grace and the social side of the sendee of 
God [kamkarya). 

The method of exposition followed in this brief article is the classical 
way of developing VBistadvaita under the headings of reality [kitlm) , good 
(hitii) and end of human life {ptmi§dfika) r as revealed in the Upanis&d, 
who knows Brahman attains the highest .''3 It deals with the knowledge of 
reality {or tattva) as Brahman, a-cit and nV, the means of attaining Brahman 
(or /litaTand the nature of attainment (or purusdrtha). It is an improvement 
on the Kantian way of stating the problem, namely, "What can 1 know? 
What ought T to do ? and what may I hope for as it avoids scepticism and 
harmonizes metaphysics, morals and religion Metaphysics includes episte¬ 
mology and the study of the pramd#a$ and ontology or the study of the 
three tatfvas. Vigi^tadvaitic morals deal with the Sddhmias or the ways of 
knowing Brahman and its religion expounds the nature of mukli, 
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THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Tli at reality is knowable is the key thought of the ViM^fidvaitic theory 
of knowledge; and knowledge as dar&ifui in the widest sense includes 
what is perceived through the senses, what is inferred by amtmdna and 
what is intuited spiritually as Brahma-jndna, If there is an unbridged 
gulf between being and knowing, then the theory of knowledge is the 
theory of no knowledge and scepticism becomes inevitable. This tendency 
is clearly discernible in the Kantian opposition between the noumenal 
and phenomenal Reality, the Bradfeyan contrast between Reality and 
appearance and 5am karats distinction between the transcendental (or 
pdramdrfkika-salya} and the empirical [or vyavaharika-mfya ), Ramanuja 
avoids this impasse by accepting the trustworthiness of knowledge in 
all its three levels ascending from sense perception, science and philosophy, 
to the integral and immediate experience of Brahman. The logical appre¬ 
hension of Brahman (or Brahma-jifnasa} as the supremely real leads to 
the intuitive realization of Brahman (or Brahmdnubhava). Knowledge is 
the affirmation of reality and even negation presupposes affirmation. If 
Brahman is real, the world rooted in Brahman is also real and we can 
go from the partial to the perfect. Truth is an immanent criterion of 
knowledge. Truth is true and it attains the more of itself, till it is fully 
realized as Truth or the eternal value of Reality, To realise this end, 
Ramanuja utilizes all the ways of knowing Brahman and employs the 
principle of dhdrma-bhuia-jndna, the logical rule of a^prthak-siddka- 
the grammatical rule of sdTti&nddbikaranya and the realistic view 
of $a&-kdrya~vMa t 

The theory of dharma-bhfifa-jiidnd or attentive consciousness of the 
self furnishes the raison d'etre of Vissstadvaitic epistemology as it throws 
light on the nature of the external world, the at man and Brahman. 
Consciousness presupposes the self of which it is an essential attribute 
arid it cannot be conscious of itself. The self and its consciousness are 
distinguishable but not divisible. Self-consciousness implies the self 
that is conscious and consciousness of the self and the distinction between 
substantive intelligence and attributive intelligence, like light and its 
luminosity. 

jMna is attribute'-substance like sunlight which is a quality and at the 
same time the substratum of colours. In the empirical state, jn&na is 
obscured by avidyd and contracted by barman; it reveals external objects 
and it is the source of all the mental states dealt with by psychology* 
normal, abnormal and metapsychieal* from the stage of instinct to that 
of supranormal consciousness. The three states of jndna y namely, the 
waking consciousness, dreams and sound sleep* are psychologically the 
variations of the same jndna and are therefore continuous and not self- 
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contradictory, When jffthux is freed from avidyd-karman, it expands into 
infinity and becomes the integral consciousness of God (Bta&tHdnubhava ). 

The theory ol judgment may now be developed in the light of jiidtut. 
The dtman is ever self -1 ominous and it is its jMtia conditioned by karman 
that reveals the external world either as objects or as a whole. Judgment 
is thus due to the judging activity of the self-conscious dtman and not to 
the passive reception of impressions from the visible and tangible world. 
Ail knowledge is sa-Ptkalpaftm or determinate and not ?n>-i rikalpaka or 
indeterminate perception without difference. Ramanuja's view that the 
external object is for consciousness and not in consciousness and that 
jfiatttf illumines or reveals objects, avoids the impasse caused by extreme 
realism and idealism and has the merit of simplicity. Realism is justified, 
when it refers to the object as given and not as constructed by thought, 
and idealism is true in so far as it accepts the a priori nature of con¬ 
sciousness and deities the utter externality of the object. Knowledge 
arises from the subject-object relation of the self (city and the not-self 
ta-ci f), and the ultimate subject of every judgment is the whole of reality. 
It is Paramdtman who shines in all thinkers and things and is yet beyond 
them. 

The theory of a -pYtkak-siddlta-vi£c$ana the adjectival theory of the 
Absolute, brings out the meaning of judgment in its logical and ontological 
aspects. In the proposition, "man is rational/' the predicate is the in¬ 
separable or essential quality of the subject which is more than mere 
connection of content. The quality subsists in the substance and shares in 
its substantiality though it is different from it. The self as the knower 
is an eternal thinking subject and it has intelligence as its inseparable 
quality {jrrakdra). Logic is rooted in ontology and the ultimate subject of 
every proposition is the w hole of reality. The logical subject is the knowing 
self (ctf) with consciousness {caitanya) as its quality and the ontological 
subject is Brahman as the self of the self or the ultimate substance 
( prakdrin). Just as knowledge {jftdna} is substance-attribute, so the self 
(c/i) is itself a substance and also a quality of Brahman as an adjective 
of the absolute. As the logical ego, the self is a mode (or pmkdm) of Brah¬ 
man, but as an ethical ego it is a monad having its own intrinsic nature. 
It is at once an Organ of the absolute and an organism 

The same truth is brought out by the grammatical rule of sdmdnd- 
dhik^rattya* or co-ordination and the Mfmarhsa rule of connotation. 
According to the former, words in a sentence having different meanings 
can denote only one thing as in the example, ‘'This Is Pevadatta/' It 
refers to co-ordination and personal identity and not to abstract identity. 
According to Mimaihsa, words connoting genus and quality (jdii and gu>ja) 
also connote individual and substance (vyakti and givpipj) respectively, 
as in the example |B This is a cow/' and in the Upamfodic text "Thou art 
that/ 1 A substance may become the body or quality of another substance 
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and a word connoting the body (itfjw) may connote the self, its possessor 
(fanhn) also. In the last example, the term "thou" which connotes jitfi 
(as iarfm) connotes also Brahman (the farfrin). Thus, in the highest 
Vedilntic sense all terms connoting a thing or a person or a god connote 
also Brahman as the source, support and ultimate self of all. 


THE THEORY OF TRUTH 

The Vi^istadvaita theory of Truth holds that what exists (seif) is alone 
cognized and that there is no bare negation. The Absolute is not Brahman 
versus mdyd but is all Brahman {Brahmamaya), and since Brahman is real, 
the world rooted in it is also real. Reality and value are one and the more 
real a thing is the more true it is. The not-self (dt-rif) is ever-changing and 
it is called unstable ( a-sat ). The self {tit or dtmmi) is eternal though its 
consciousness contracts and expands according to its hurman and it is called 
stable or real (frtfyfl). But Brahman is eternal, pure and perfect and is the 
supreme reality {sjiyasya satytim). Truth is true and becomes the more 
of itself till it expands into Truth which is Brahman itself as the only 
reality which sustains all things as the being of their being. 

Vi§istadvaita utilizes every theory of truth p pragmatic, realistic and 
idealistic, in so far as it satisfies its main thesis. Truth js ordinarily defined 
as the knowledge of a thing as it is and as what satisfies the practical 
interests of life .$ If the object as it is docs not correspond to sense per¬ 
ception and the ttunghood at things in their structural unity in a realistic 
way it is rejected as false, as in the case of the shell mistaken for silver. 
The pragmatic test is useful in cases like the mirage which is false owing 
to its failure to serve the practical purpose of satisfying thirst. Dreams 
are real psychic occurrences caused by the moral law of bar man. When 
jfuina is purified, it can intuit Brahman and thus become perfect. But in 
the empirical state, know ledge is fragmentary as is evidenced in the three 
ways of knowing, namely, perception, inference and Scripture {pratyaksa, 
atittntd-na and Stislra) which are ascending stages and not stopping-places. 
The knowledge given in sense-perception is partial and is trustworthy as 
far as it goes. Inference establishes the integrity of the causal relation, 
and it identifies the cause with the because and finally wfith the ground 
of know ledge philosophically, and it relies on the evidence of reason though 
particular reasonings may not come up to the mark. Saslra, as a body of 
spiritual truths verified and verifiable by the seekers after truth, furnishes 
the ultimate basis for valid knowledge. In all these cases truth is a progress 
to the more of itself and is not based on non-contradiction and sublation. 
Ignorance of nescience {avidyd) is not an innate obscuration ot Brahman* 
but it is kantum. It is an imperfection of the finite self (;T™) and when one 
seeks to overcome it one becomes a seeker after Brahman 
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ONTOLOGY 

The central truth of Vi&stadvaita ontology or theory of being is the 
identity between the Absolute of metaphysics and the God of religion. 
It discards the distinction drawn between nir-guna Brahman which trans¬ 
cends the duality of relational thought and sa-guya Brahman or the 
personal God of theism as the highest conceptual reading of the Absolute 
by the popular mind- The Bhedabheda (dualism—non-dualism) Schools 
of Bhaskara and Yadava bring out the self-contradictions between the 
two standpoints by appeal to revelation, reason and sense-perception and 
reject the theory of nir-gutja Brahman as pure abstraction in which 
being and non-being are one. Scripture would stultify itself if it first 
affirms the existence of sa-guna Brahman and then denies it later on. The 
theory is the denial of the reality of moral and religious consciousness. 
Negation denies only the hnitude of reality and not the finite itself. The 
Absolute is in the conditioned but is not the conditioned, and if the world 
of space and time given in sense-percept ion is illusory and non-existent, 
the inevitable result would be acosmism and nihilism. Ramanuja accepts 
Bhaikara’s refutation of the dualistic theory but repudiates his theory of 
limiting adjuncts (upddhis) of Brahman as a vicious view 6 which attributes 
imperfection to God. The absolutisms of the West, like those of Plotinus, 
Spinoza an|l Hegel, are more allied to Bhedabheda than to Vtei^tadvaita. 
Plotinus's ttiew of the emanation of the many from the one, Spinoza's 
philosophy of substance and modes and the Hegelian view of the fusion of 
opposites are.' all Western versions of Bhaskara’s view of upddhis, and 
even the adjectival theory of Bosanquet suffers from the defect of predi¬ 
cating imperfection to the Absolute. No School of the Vedanta is panthe¬ 
istic if pantheism identifies Brahman with the universe without preserving 
its transcendence. In the history of the Vedanta from the age of Saihkara. 
to that of Ramanuja there is a transition, chronological as well as onto¬ 
logical, from the views of illusory adjuncts (mit/tyopadhis) of 5 amkara 
to the real limiting adjuncts (satyopddhis) of Bhaskara, from the trans¬ 
formation theory {parindniA-vdda) of Yadava and the dualism-non-dualism 
{dvuilddvaita-vMa) of Nimbarka to the Viii$tadvaita of Ramanuja which 
makes the finite self responsible for the errors and evils of life ,7 There is, 
however, not much difference between Samkara, the practical Advaitin 
who adores Vasudeva or the All-Self, and Ramanuja or Plotinus. Plotinus 
comes nearest to Ramanuja amongst the philosophers of the West 
specializing in mystic ecstasy. 

Ramanuja conceives Brahman as the absolute. Brahman is the whole 
of Reality and the home of the eternal attributes or values of Truth, 
goodness, beauty and bliss. Brahman is perfect as the secondless and 
stainless Reality (suf) and has all perfections (safyam, jndnam , apahaia- 
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pctpmilvan i, a $»tidara»t and anatidam) and thus satisfies the highest 
spiritual demands of metaphysics, morals, aesthetics and mysticism. 

The word "satyatn" connotes Brahman as real Reality, the true of the 
true to distinguish it from the migrating jiva and the perishing prakrti. 
It is being which is the ground of becoming, the one which explains the 
many and the eternal in the temporal and is not bare being, identity or 
tonelessness. Brahman is and has consciousness as the light of lights 
{jyoti^dm jyotis)- it is self-related but not eontc-ntEess pure consciousness 
arrived at by the negative method. It is the infinite with the quality of 
infinity [ananiam). Brahman is called Sarir tn,? It is a symbolic name which 
signifies Brahman as container, controller and goal [ddhara, niyantr and 
a unity in trinity, 1 * Brahman is the source of all beings, cit and 
a-cit, and their inner controller, and they exist for its satisfaction. The 
Antarydmt-vidyd in the Brhaddranyaka- Upani$ad furnishes the chief 
text for this truth: ‘He who dwells in pva, with jiva, who, it does not 
know, whose body jiva is, and which He rules from within, He is the self, 
the Inner Ruler, Immortal. 11 He is unknown. Yet He knows without the 
help of the mind and the senses. There is no other knower than He. 
Everything else is of evil.” Brahman is the life of our life, the inner ruler 
and the means and the goal. It is ddhara or the being of our being and in 
it we live, move and have our being. It is the immanent ground of all 
existents and their inner meaning. This idea brings out the intimacy 
between God and the self which is so essential for spiritual communion, 
and it avoids Lhe pantheistic tendency. It accepts the distinction between 
self and God (Jfimm and paramdtman) but denies their separateness. The 
idea of Brahman as controller {niyantr) stresses divine transcendence and 
it provides the inspiring motive for ethical religion. It marks the transition 
from the Vcdic imperative of duty as enjoined in Purm-Alimdtitsd to 
the Vedantic idea of the deity as the supreme ruler of the universe or 
niyantr. Brahman as ddhara is the indwelling sell, but Brahman as niyantr 
is the extra-cosmic ruler who is holy and perfect and therefore different 
from man who is steeped in sensuality and sin. As the moral ruler of the 
universe, Isvara apportions pleasure and pain according to the karman of 
the jiva and there is no caprice nor cruelty in the divine law of righteous¬ 
ness. But the law of retribution is mathematical and legal and offers no 
scope or hope for redemption. The Viijstadvaita as ethical religion 
transforms God (I$vara) from a ruler into a world-redeemer {tak$aka). 
The moral law of Harman is now fulfilled in the religion of mercy [brpd or 
daya) and not merely tampered by it. The creative urge in the godhead 
is impelled by krpa and it turns into the dual form of law and Jove [Ndrd- 
yatta and Sri). 11 Overpowered by kindness, Isvara incarnates Himself in 
moments of cosmic crisis, 1 3 into humanity in order that He may recover 
the lost self. In this process the transcendental Brahman assumes three 
other concrete forms 1 * of mercy [krpa) which are equally real and valuable, 
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viz. as Is vara the infinite or the cosmic self that enjoys the cosmic Itla 
or play of creation, preservation and destruction; as the Inner Ruler in 
the hearts of all beings in order that they may directly intuit Him; and 
also as the temple god for worship. These three, added to the two already 
mentioned (namely Narayatfa and S«) constitute the five forms of the 
manifestation of Brahman. 

The idea of Brahman as goal (fejiff) brings out the nature of God as 
the end of the world. The self (etf) and nature exist for the satis¬ 

faction of the Lord who is at once the way and the goal. Owing to this 
self-consciousness and moral and spiritual freedom, the self realizes that 
Para mat man is the real actor in the universe, and attunes itself to His 
redemptive will by shedding its egoity and making a self-gift of itself to 
God. The true self says, "1 live, yet not I, but the God in me." This view 
solves the dualism between human freedom and divine freedom. 

The definition of Brahman as hhamna-sundara or the supremely 
beautiful is more essential to mystic communion than the values of truth 
and goodness. The aesthetic philosophy of the Viii^tadvaita enshrined 
in the Bhdgavata and the divine songs of the Afaars brings out the nature 
of Brahman as Sri-Krsna the enchanter of souls who ravishes them out 
of their fleshy feeling. 

It will thus be seen that the Vfsi§tadvaita idea of Brahman is different 
from that of monism, pantheism and theism and is wrongly construed 
as that of qualified non-dualism, adjectival absolutism of pan-organismal 
monism. It is a synthetic view of the Vedanta which is not to be confused 
with eclecticism though it is comprehensive enough to accept whatever 
is good and true in other systems and sects. It is the meeting-ground 
of the extremes of monism and pluralism and the doctrines of Ruler 
and Redeemer. It equates Brahman or ftarayana of the Cpanisads with 
Visudeva of the Paiicaratra, the Isvara of the P«j>a)ias, the avatdrus of 
the Jtifidsas and the s«n data of mysticism. 


COSMOLOGY 

The cosmology of Viiistadvaita is based on the integrity of the causal 
relation in its mechanical, teleological and spiritual aspects of uniformity 
and moral progression. Brahman is the ground of the cosmic order as its 
creator, sustainer and destroyer in terms of immanence and transcendence. 
Creation is not out of nothing, but is only the transformation of the poten¬ 
tial into the actual [sat-kary a^dda). The effect is continuous with the cause 
temporally and logically and does not contradict it, and by applying 
this rule to religion the Vedantm concludes that by knowing Brahman 
everything is known. The Real (sat) without a second %vills to be the 
many*! and. becomes the world of name and form [itdma-rftpa) by its 
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owe inner creative urge. God before creation is without any difference of 
name and form and the same p after creation, differentiates itself** into 
the infinity of the space-time world and individuals and becomes their 
Inner Self. The cosmos is a physical and moral order and is sustained by 
the will of the Lord, When vice predominates over virtue, l&vara destroys 
the world and thus prevents evil, The powers of doing evil by fiva are 
withdrawn for a while by the redemptive will of kvara, and punishment 
{dandana) is ultimately the effect of mercy (daya }*7 Creation and dis¬ 
solution take place in a cyclic way endlessly and the cosmic purpose of 
the world process is the liberation of souls. 

Causality connotes continuity in spite of change. Nature (prakrti) is 
subject to transformation {parindma), that is, change in which the 
potential becomes the actual and the cause is continuous with the effect. 
Tlie self is morally free to strive towards perfection but for itself. God has 
the inner purpose of adapting the process of nature to the spiritual 
progress of the individual and mould him into His own nature (tanmaya). 
The evolutionary process of nature here is of the Samkhya pattern which 
is perfected by the addition of the twenty-sixth category of the Supreme 
Self or God {Pnrt^otkima} who enters info the heart of creation as imJrin 
or over-soul. It is the divine creative urge that makes prahii energize 
and evolve into mahai, aharhk&m, the eleven sense-organs including manas r 
the five tanma&T&s and the five bhutas. Then the process of individuation 
goes on by Is vara entering into the jims as their Inner Self and bestowing 
bodies to them equitably, according to their previous karman. In this 
way there is an infinity of individual (pvas) from the amoeba to gods. 
Evolution is followed by involution and the process goes on in a uniform 
rhythmic manner. Ultimately creation is the re-creation or sportive 
spontaneity of the Lord or itid in which the idea of parimma and the 
moral idea of barman arc reinterpreted by recognizing the reality of 
-prakrit', pum$a and Pitru$ottama and avoiding the extremes of naturalism p 
personali-sm and idealism. Evolution of nature h an occasion for the 
moral progress of self (fiurufa) and his attaining godliness. As the Vedanta 
is directly interested in the spiritual knowledge of Brahman by the self, 
cosmology as the philosophy of nature is only an indirect aid to such 
spiritual knowledge. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

The psychology" of the self or aitnan is described negatively by ex¬ 
amining certain faulty definitions and views. The materialist {Cdrvaba) 
view that the dtman is an assemblage of atoms and physical changes, is 
erroneous as matter does not think and seek mvftti* For the same reason, 
the view of the vitalist that it is life (prana) which is an inner activity 
or vital impulse that maintains and multiplies itself is untenable. The 
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sensationalistic or empirical view of the Buddhists that the self is a 
cluster of sensations or five skandhas made of mind-body is rejected on 
the ground that it denies the unity and continuity of the enduring self. 
Manas, the inner sense organ, is itself a mode of prakrti and is not a 
spiritual entity. The rationalist or idealist who says that "because T 
think, therefore I am,” ignores the different lapses and levels of con¬ 
sciousness and it is more true to say that "because I am therefore I think." 
The sociologist also errs when he makes the self an element of the social 
organism. The adjectival theory which makes the self an attribute of the 
absolute ignores its uniqueness. Finally the monistic {Adva.ita) explanation 
that the is an illusory reflection o! Brahman in avidyd regards it as a 
mere fiction or phantom without any moral or religious value, Ramanuja 
repudiates all these views. The term dimart brings out its eternal self- 
conscious and free nature more than the Western terms, soul, spirit or self, 
as they are not free from animistic and spiritualistic associations. It is a 
tativa or ultimate reality like God (Pammatman), and it is by metapsychical 
or logical insight and not by mere empirical knowledge that its meaning 
and value should be discovered. It is self-manifest and is its own proof. 
The Gad, according to the ViSistadvaita, as expounded by Alavandar, 
Ramanuja and Vedanta-De&ika, clearly brings out the nature of the 
diman by distinguishing it from prakrti and Paramatman. The diman is 
different from the twenty-four categories of prakrti and is eternal, self- 
luminous and morally free. 1 * Owing to the confusions of previous ignorance 
(avidyd), it mistakes itself for prakrti, is imprisoned in embodiment and 
migrates from body to body. But by self-renunciation it can realize its 
own true nature. Then the self is freed from egoity or ahariikdra and knows 
it has its own intrinsic value. The j\va is monadic 1 ? and infinitesimal, but 
its jmna is infinite and all-pervasive like light and its luminosity, though 
at present it is limited by its karman. It can contract and expand according 
to its normal and spiritual development and it thus admits of different 
degrees of evolution and involution. It is almost inert in the unconscious 
state of sleep, dim in the sub-conscious state of dreams and clear in the 
waking state and is confused in the abnormal states of illusion, hallu¬ 
cination and hysteria. These states shade into one another and are con¬ 
tinuous. but not self-contradictory like light and darkness, 'Hie ethical 
and religious meaning of dream psychology' is ignored by psycho-analysis 
and subjectivism. The psycho-physical conditions of jUdna in the subtle 
or sSkpna-farira and their feeling tone are the effect of the moral law of 
karman. If knowledge is obscured by avidyd, even omniscience is nescience 
on a cosmic scale and scepticism would be the only result of such pan- 
illusion ism. Jndna as self-consciousness is therefore an integral quality 
of the dtman. It is self-realized and exists in and by itself, but jndna as 
attribute {dkarma-bhutajndna) exists for the self {dharmin} as its revelatory 
quality. The two are distinguishable but not separable. 
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The relation between dtwum and Paramatman in terms of the logical, 
ethical and aesthetic ego was already referred to in the triple attributes of 
Brahman as dtfkdra, niyanfr M stsin and suixdara. The logical ego {jndtr) 
is the effect [upudtya) of Brahman the cause [updddna). It is its a-prlhak* 
siddfia-vi£t$ana or inseparable quality and amia or mode ol Brahman who 
is thus the source, subject and true infinite (vibhu). As the ethical ego 
{kartr) p it stands to Brahman who is pure and holy as His means (&$a) or 
servant or son {paira) and exists as a means to His satisfaction; it 

subserves the divine end of spiritual perfection. The aesthetic ego {bhokif) 
combines intimacy and holiness as the enjoyer of the beauty and bliss 
of Brahman and is divinely transfigured. Brahman is thus the soul (Sartrin) 
of the pm, its source, sustenance and controller. Though the pm is the 
subject of its knowledge (attributive intelligence}, It is itself, from a 
higher standpoint, the attribute {jprakdra) of God and is inseparable from 
Him, the substance \prakdrin). 

The Bhedabheda explanation of pm as an emanation of Brahman 
deprives Jiva of its moral and spiritual value* The ironist explains 
away individuality as a figment of avutyi, Ramanuja's view reconciles 
pluralism and monism, moralism and mysticism by insisting on the 
integrity of pua as a moral and spiritual entity with its own freedom, but 
it abolishes separateness and exclusiveness by the idea that it is a spark 
of the supreme self ™ and therefore capable of mystic union. It is an 
organism and also an organ of the absolute. Ramanuja’s view gives a new 
orientation to avidyd by identifying it with barman, and by attributing 
the imperfections of life (like avidyd, barman and kama) to the pm. 
Every pva comes from God and goes back to Him as the home of all 
perfections, and is deified. 


SADHANA—MEANS TO LIBERATION 

The speculative philosopher who enquires into the nature of Brahman 
as the supreme Reality or tativa becomes a mumukgu or seeker after 
liberation by moral and spiritual endeavour. Liberation can be 

attained by the triple method of karma-yoga or self-purification, jMm- 
yogit or self-realisation and bMkii-yoga or the practice of the feeling of the 
presence of God as Love T as formulated in the Gita. 

Karma-yoga Is the practice of ni$kdma-barman or duty for duty's sake 31 
irrespective of the consequences. Nobody, not even a god or Iivara, can 
be inactive. Consciousness in all its levels is conative* and even introversion 
which aims at cessation (nhylt f) from activity is itself conative, and a life 
of inaction (tf-JWirttf*) is a psychological impossibility. 35 The met a physic of 
morals based on this psychological principle turns out to be a philosophy 
of the diman. Though every animal follows an end, man alone has an idea 
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of the end on account of his buddhi or reason and wilL But owing to his 
false Identification with the body made of nature {pmkrti) and its gw\a$ f 
the desire (kdma) for the pleasures of the body arises in him, and when it 
is frustrated it leads to anger or krodha and mental confusion and finally 
to moral death.*3 Every empirical action is impelled by the subjective 
inclinations (jfcdttm) and induced by the objective or utilitarian motives of 
gain It is determined by the three gttnas of sathw, rajas and iamas 1 * 

or serenity, restlessness and inertia. But every man has the moral freedom 
to subdue his git mis and the karptan influenced by them. By his disciplined 
will or practical reason he can subdue his sensibility based on the body¬ 
feeling and free himself from the feelings of *T' and “mine" (ahamkdm 
and mamakdra) which are the twin perils of empirical life. Then action 
(Airmail) is freed from all selfish inclinations of kdma and becomes niykdma- 
kamian or duty for duty's sake, and the moral man acquires self- 
sovereignty 1 ? He b no longer a thing of nature swayed by gutias and ex¬ 
ternally determined, but a person with moral autonomy gained by soul 
power {dfona-tiakti}. He is then a person of steady wisdom (stkita-prajm) 
who has gained not freedom from, but freedom in, action. 

Karma-yoga or self-less action is only a stepping-stone to self-realization 
gained by jnaita-yoga^ When the moral man seeks to know himself (the 
aiman) as different from the not-self (a-aif) r he ascends irom morality to 
spirituality. There is a transition from ni$kdnm-karmaft or what a man 
ought to do, to what he ought to be, and such a soul-culture {jndna-nisfha) 
demands self-renouncement (vairdgya) and ceaseless practice of contem¬ 
plation (flWiyaSff}. The contemplative should free himself by yogic practice 
from the confusions of avidyd by which he mistakes the dtman for the 
bodily feeling and the seductions of kdma by which he is draum to sense 
objects. He seeks the state of complete detachment {fanwjya}. 

The state of kaivalya attained by jimna-yoga may, however, lapse 
into the defects of subjectivism and quietism and these defects are over¬ 
come by bhakti-yoga, Bhakii-yoga marks the consummation of moral and 
spiritual endeavour as attained in karma-yoga and jMna-yvgn, The 
Vi£istadvaita constructs a ladder, as it were, from ethics to religion and 
from religion to mystic union, and Ramanuja refers to seven ancient 
sddhanas^ as aids to bhakti called vivtka . vimoka, abkydsa, kriya t kulydmt, 
amvasdda and anuddkar$a. The first is the purification of the body as the 
living temple of God and such cleanliness is next to godliness. Vitnoka 
is the inner detachment from the disturbing conditions like desire and 
anger. Ahhydsa is the ceaseless practice of the sense-presence of God as 
the Inner Self of all. Kriyd is the social side of the contemplative Life and 
it is the duty of service to all living beings from the sub-human and the 
human to the celestial beings or devas . Kalydna is the practice of virtue 
as the inner side of duty and ddna or benevolence and ahimsd are among 
the cardinal virtues* Atkivusddu and uauddhar^a go together as they 
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connote freedom from despair and absence of exultation. All these sddkanas 
aim at the physical, mental, moral, spiritual and religious development of 
man and are integral aids to devotion to God {bhakti), They are different 
from the Greek idea of harmonizing the animal, the human, and the 
spiritual side of man and the sddhunas of Sarhkara which are really no 
sddhams at all as Brahman is self-accomplished and not attained as 
something new, Brahman the absolute of metaphysics is Bhagavat or the 
God of religion and, according to Ramanuja, veddnta or knowledge of 
Brahman, dhydna or ufidsand or meditation on Him and bhakti or devotion 
have the same meaning and they connote the inter-relation and unity o! 
jhdna and bhakti. Dhydna is ceaseless contemplation up to death on 
Yasudeva or Narayana as the inner Self or the self in the form “I am, 
Thou holy Divinity and Thou art myself/* 3 ? and it means that Brahman is 
the soul (iarTrin) of jtva in the same way in which pva is ol the body. 
The two are inseparable as soul and body, but not identical. When bhakti 
deepens into perfect devotion and love (parfi-bkakii and preman) the 
quest for God becomes an irrepressible thirst for Him. But the soul- 
hunger for God is not so intense as the God-hunger for the soul. The 
Eternal One beyond, incarnates Himself as love in human form to satisfy 
His longing for union with the devotee {bhuhta) whom He regards as His 
very’ self [mahqfman ) h In the union that follows love is for love's sake 
and bhakti is preferred to liberation (mukti) itself. 

The building up of bhakti is a veritable Jacob's ladder from earth to 
heaven {parama-fiadasopdna)* s owing to its arduousness and it is well- 
nigh impossible to ascend it owing to its many pitfalls on the way. The 
did, as the essence of Upanisadic wisdom, in its infinite tenderness to 
erring humanity offers prapatti or self-surrender as the easiest and most 
natural means to liberation (muAfi). As the religion of universal redemption, 
it invites every' man as the son of God, but laden with the sin of separation, 
to seek refuge at His feet and guarantees muMi to him. 

Th gAlvdts are the seekers and seers of God like the Upani&idk r&i$ and 
in their Tamil hymns which are equalized with the Vedanta owing to their 
divine wisdom, they stress the superior value of prapatti on account of 
its appeal to God as redemptive love and its universal applicability to 
all jivas regardless of their birth, worth and station in life. In juristic 
religion, justice must be tempered by mercy, but in redemptive religion 
justice or retribution is dominated by redemption and even so-called 
punishment or dandatia has its roots in dayd or mercy, 

In Sri-Vai^navism as the religion of the Viiif tadvaita, Godhead is both 
Narayana and $rt in whom the impersonal qualities of law and love are 
eternally wedded together in a dual personality. If law F rules over love, 
batman is inescapable; and if love rules over law, caprice becomes inevit¬ 
able, but in the divine nature the two are harmonized and fused into one. 

In the history of Sri-Vai^navism two conflicting sects have arisen 
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called the T&nkalai School founded by PiMailokacarya and the Vadakalai 
school Led by Vedanta-DeSika. The former insists on the unconditionality 
and spontaneity of the grace of God {nir-hetaka-katak$a) and the latter to 
sa-hgtuka-katdk&ii that is, the joint method of Gods mercy and the devotee's 
merit called prapatti-yoga. But both recognize the truth that God is 
Himself the endeavour and the end [updya and upcya) and that karman 
is cancelled by mercy [krpd). The problem is not solved by the logical 
category of httu or cause but is dissolved in the mystic experience of 
communion. 

The Sri-Vaispava and Christian theories of redemption have affinities 
as ethical religions in their acceptance of sin as a violation of the Divine 
Law, in their faith that sin is forgivable and actually forgiven by the 
mercy of God and in the doctrines of justification by faith and justification 
by works. But the Yaisnavaite theory 7 has a universality of appeal which 
is missed in the Christian doctrines of the only Begotten Son of God, 
original sin and the Judgment Day, In the former case retribution is 
followed by and transformed into redemption, but in the latter redemption 
is succeeded by the Judgment Day when wheat is separated from the 
chaff. Sin in Sri-V&isnavism is separation from God and true atonement 
is atonement with the God of love and followed by the practice of service 
to all pvas prompted by the immanence of divine love in their hearts. 
The highest state of devotion is the /i/a or sport of love in which the 
Lord as the lover plays the game of hide-and-seek with the beloved till 
the two become united for ever. The It Id of love consists of two stages, 
namely, the joy of union alternating with the sorrows of separa¬ 
tion leading to what is called the dreariness of the dark night of 

the soul The liki ends Vihtnfivn attains the eternal bliss of muktL 


MUKTI 

Among the four ends of life {j>uTu$drt}ais) t namely dhanna or the 
practice of righteousness, artha or economic gain, kdma or enjoyment of 
the pleasures of life here and in heaven, and mok^a or the attainment of 
freedom from the ills of birth, the last is extolled by the Vedanta as the 
supreme end and aim of life. The devotee liberated from ignorance and 
desire has a foretaste of the bliss of Brahman and the intimation of 
immortality in his momentary intuition of God in this life. But the 
experience of Brahman in this life is not eternal and integral and it is 
only by going to the world of Brahman that the nut A A? attains the security 
and stability of immortal bliss. The Advaitin thinks that liberation (ttiif£/i) J 
is the knowledge of the self-existent absolute {w-gwjia Brahman). Libera¬ 
tion is possible in this life, here-now (jiwm-wukii) t and also afterwards 
{vidtha-mukli)* All the other Vedantins repudiate the theory. They 
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contend that nutkti is one and it is not freedom in empirical life here but 
freedom from empirical life by actually transcending the world of space 
and time. 

If Brahman is not to be attained anew by any s&dhana, as Advaitins 
hold, then moral endeavour and religious attainment have no meaning 
and value. The VHistudvaita avoids these defects by distinguishing 
between the empirical world of space-time and pleasure-pain and the 
transcendental realm {paramti-pada) which is also the home of the eternal 
values of truth, goodness, beauty and bliss. It describes ascent of the 
mukta after the dissolution of the body to the blissful land of Vaikuntha by 
the straight and shining path of deva-ydna.-') There matter shines in a 
supernatural {a-prakrta) way without any mutability. Time exists under 
the form of eternity and the mukia freed from the limitations of karnuitv 
regains his infinite jUdna, is deified but without the quality of cosmic 
rulership. 

The liberated soul has a direct vision of Brahman and is absorbed in 
the eternal bliss; of union with Him {s.ityujya). To him the pluralistic world 
remains but the pluralistic view is abolished. The distinction between the 
Hinton and Brahman is eternal, but the sense of separateness disappears 
in the state of union {a-vibhaga) . There is no Joss of person at ity. The liberated 
soul does not serve God by co-operating with Him but gives up egoity 
by realizing “1 and yet not 1, but Thou in me." 


CONCLUSION 

The Viiistadvaita is a philosophy of religion which thinks out all thin ge 
in their togetherness or the synthetic unity of Brahma-jMna and at the 
same time seeks to realize the union between atom it and Brahman* 
Brahman is the groiind of all beings and also the goal of spiritual endeavour. 
By its definition of revelation {Sdstra) as a body of eternal spiritual truths 
spiritually verifiable by each man. it bridges the gulf between"reveIation, 
reason and intuition and frees itself from the charges of dogmatism, 
agnosticism and eclecticism. Its ontological view that Brahman is the 
soul of all beings and is their source, sustenance and goal brings out the 
divine purpose of creation. Prakrit is a becoming, pumfq is progres¬ 
sive and Paramatman uses prakrli as an instrument for the perfection of 
the soul. While material things exist, diman lives as an eternal person 
and not as a thing and Brahman is the infinite interested in infinitizing 
the finite. This view sets aside the errors and evils of materialism, personal¬ 
ism and abstract monism. The three spiritual paths of work, knowledge 
and devotion ( karman , jndna and bhakli) are a triple discipline of will, 
thought, and feeling and they avoid the pitfalls of moralism, intdlect- 
ualism and sentimentalism. The doctrine of surrender {prapatti) guarantees 
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God to all iivas without any distinction and offers an inspiring motive 
for spirituality and sendee* Every pva can intuit God directly and 
serve others by intuiting the truth that all beings are in Brahman and 
Brahman is in all beings. This view combines contemplative insight and 
activistic outlook* Vteistadvaita thus follows the way of synthesis and 
brings to light the working of divine love in humanity. 

In the post-Ramanuja period in the South, the two Schools of bri- 
Vaisnavaism. namely, the Vadakalai and the Tcnkalai, became prominent 
and doctrinal differences came to a head at the time of PillatlokFicarya 
and Vedanta-Desika and needless frictions and jealously arose and tried 
to bring down the high level of spirituality realized in the earlier stages. 
Progress is not always in a straight line and in the so-called mediaeval 
period of Indian history, especially in the North, great Vaisnava reformers 
arose to check the proselytizing zeal of Islam and revitalize Hinduism, 
A follower of Ramanuja called Ramananda migrated to the North and 
became the pioneer of the Yaisnavaite movement there which influenced 
even the Punjab and Bengal. He tried to re-establish God's kingdom 
{Rama-rtijyn) on earth by spreading its triple truths of monarchy, mono¬ 
gamy and monotheism in the political, social and religious aspects of 
lift? and thus became the precursor of Mahatma Gandhi, Of the followers 
of Ramananda, Kabir, Dadu and Tulsidas were the most popular and of 
these Kabir, bom in 1396, did the greatest service to the cause of Hindu- 
Muslim unity both by precept and practice by stressing the common 
features of the Vedanta and Sufism* Tulsidas has immortalized himself 
bv the Hindi translation of the Rameiyaiia in the same way as Kambar 
has done in its metrical translation in Tamil. Dadu (1544-1603) had 
frequent interview's with Akbar in the cause of cementing Islam and 
Hinduism. The Suddha-Advaita of Vallabha has affinities w'ith brl- 
Vaisnavaitc mysticism especially in its teachings of psttfi-bhakti or the 
intense love of Radha-Kr^na which resembles the [)tiiyaka- j ndyikd) love 
as experienced by Nammaivar and Andal. Bengal Vaisnavaism known as 
A cintya-Bfud&bhtda was founded by Sri-Caitanya born in 14S5 in Nuddea 
and it was deeply influenced by Madhva’s teaching of Vaisnavaism. The 
leaders of the Brnhitio-Samaj were deeply touched by bhakii and they 
repelled the attack of Christianity by accepting Jesus as a great bhakta 
,apd rejecting Churchianity, While Bengal Vaisnavaism is mainly emotional, 
that otGjhe Mahratta bhaktas like Jnanadeva and Namadeva was influenced 
by Ram analuda.and it laid grea t stress on jndm and bhakli. All the Schools 
of Vaisnavaism agree ir*^ their view of God as Love and compel comparison 
with the Saivaitc theorems of Siva as love and with the teachings of 
Sufism and Christian mysticism, The idea of God as the beautiful is on 
the whole peculiar to Vaisnavaism- The VUistSrivajta has thus through 
the ages permeated Indian life ^nd made its own contribution to philo¬ 
sophy by its synthetic insight into the whole of reality as the soul of the 
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universe, and to religion by the intuitive realization of life K and the home 
of eternal values of truth, goodness and beauty. It offers to every man 
the most inspiring motive for spirituality and sendee and enables him to 
attain the immortal bliss of communion with Brahman. 
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CHAPTER XIX—continued 


VEDANTA—THE VAISNAVA 
(THEISTIC) SCHOOLS 

B. MADHVA (DVAITAJ 

Madhvd and his Works .—'The philosophy of Brahman {Bra kma-Mitndmsa) 
expounded by Madhva is popularly called Dvaita. Madhva was bom 
in a.d. 1199 near Udlpi. His social environment was moulded by Lhe 
general tenets of this philosophy. Scholars studied this philosophy with 
great interest. Some were dissatisfied with the prevalent ideas about its 
‘meaning. 

His works exhibit a unity of purpose. They may be studied under three 
heads : (1) Criticism of categories of knowledge and reality leading to 
the philosophy of Brahman. {2) Exposition of the philosophy of Brahman 
and (3) Application of the philosophy of Brahman. 


i. CRITICISM LEADING TO PHILOSOPHY OF BRAHMAN 

I 

Madhva holds that correct knowledge {pramd) t as well as correct source 
of knowledge {pranulnu). is that which grasps its object as it is (yal- 
hartha), Both knowledge and its source grasp their object as it is. Both 
are therefore correct. To dispute this is to make knowledge impossible. 
No knowledge is objectless. No object is unknown. Each is an element in 
the system implied by the other. To hold that knowledge is objectless is 
to make it baseless. To hold that the object is superimposed on knowledge 
is implicitly to recognize the object, for otherwise superim posit ion becomes 
impossible. Without recognizing real silver, superimposition of silver on 
shell (in illusion) is impossible. Abstraction of knowledge and object, each 
from the other, is responsible for wrong theories, like one-sided idealism 
or objectivism. 

False cognition is that which apprehends its object as what it is not. It 
is no knowledge. Its cause is some defect in its condition. Knowledge or 
true cognition is independent of false cognition. The latter presupposes 
correct knowledge. Mistaking a shell for silver involves the correct know¬ 
ledge of a shining something. True knowledge is characterised by intel¬ 
lectual and volitional harmony. Yet without any reference to any such 
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criterion such knowledge directly presents itself as true. The truth of any 
knowledge is thus self-evident* Only in cases of doubt, harmony as a 
criterion helps decision. False cognition is marked by the absence of 
harmony. Falsity is inferred from this absence. 

It is wrong to say that the truth of knowledge is inferred from the 
soundness of its source [e.g. sense organs, data, etc*)* For it makes truth 
{prumanya), which is the very essence of knowledge, dependent on condi¬ 
tions external to knowledge. If knowledge w T ere not essentially true (i.e. 
that which apprehends its object as it is), then it would imply: (l) That 
knowledge is objectless and it has nothing in it to explain itself, and 
(2) that knowledge is dependent on external conditions. 

Knowledge grasps its object as it is. It is evident to the self as "witness” 
Every' person has a "witness." The witness apprehends all that 
occurs to every thinking being. 

Self, knower, knowledge, "witness'' and their self-evident nature are 
only distinctions in unity. If they were altogether different, then they 
could never be brought together. It is absurd to insist on pure identity 
or non-duality in respect of knowledge. Pure identity is contradiction in 
terms. Every case of identity necessarily involves distinction of things 
identified. Every ease of identity is thus qualified (sa-vi&fa}. The division 
of things into substances and attributes is also unwarranted. 

The "witness*’ is the self itself. It endures in all states. In the waking 
state it witnesses the knowledge caused by perception, inference and 
verbal testimony. 

Perception is the result of the operation of some organ of knowledge 
like “witness," mind [»wjh?s), eye. ear, nose, tongue, and touch. But an 
organ does not work by itself. It is directed by the self. The self is thus an 
active principle. Analysis of perception shows that the self is not deter¬ 
mined by things that are external to it. 

Inference is the knowledge of the major term (stwfAyfl} from that of the 
middle (hetu) on the basis of the knowledge of the invariable concomitance 
between the middle and the major and that of the presence of the middle 
in a relevant minor (pflfcjd}. Concomitance is determined by repeated 
observation. It is expressed as "if the middle then the major,” 

Verbal testimony \agnma) is the source of the valid cognition, of what is 
intended to be expressed by words. Its validity consists in the unsublated 
character of the knowledge yielded. 

In the waking state mind (ninnas) causes memory on the basis of past 
impressions. In dream also mind functions on the basis of past impressions. 
The dream objects are actual as such. But they do not possess the same 
status as objects perceived in the waking state. Mind and external sense 
organs do not function in deep sleep. This proves that they are different 
from the self which endures even then. The awareness produced by 
the senses and mind is always of some object and it is apprehended by 
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"witness" as a "this/' being external to self. In all cases of such objective 
awareness there is a modification of mind, a psychosis of the form "this." 

In dreamless sleep the witness alone functions. It apprehends the self 
as having sleep, happiness caused by sleep and duration of happiness. 
This is evident by the later memory "till now 1 slept happily." The follow¬ 
ing are the points of difference between knowledge by "witness* 1 and 
knowledge through the modification of mind. 

The former grasps its object as iI is but the latter occasionally does not 
do so. The awareness of "I" as "I" and awareness of happiness as enjoyed 
by "I" are never falsified. But an awareness like "this is silver" may not 
sometimes be correct. Further, knowledge by "witness" is independent of 
knowledge as a modification of mind. But the latter is aver dependent on 
the former. Awareness of “I" is independent of mind. But the knowledge 
of an object like "this is silver" necessarily involves the knowledge of 
time which is due to the witness. The knowledge of time cannot be the 
work of mind- For, though the mind does not operate in dreamless sleep, 
there is still the knowledge of time. Further, "witness" is self-evident. It 
presents itself while presenting its object. But the modification of mind is 
not self-evident. Moreover, its object is specified as a particular. Specifi¬ 
cation is not its work. It is the expression of distinction of the particular 
from the rest of the universe. Therefore it presupposes the general aware¬ 
ness of the rest of the universe. But this general awareness of the rest of 
the universe falls outside the jurisdiction of the knowledge by mental 
modification limited to the particular object to which mind is related 
through sense. It must therefore be the work of “witness. 1 " 

Distinction is not something externally imposed on a thing. It is the 
explanation of the thing as thing. To deny it is self-contradiction. The 
denial must be distinct from non-denial. 

Knowledge is never indeterminate. It is wrong to suppose that per¬ 
ception at the first instance is indeterminate being devoid of all deter¬ 
mining factors. This supposition is falsified by the fact that perception 
involves modification of mind which is not independent of witness and 
witness by nature grasps its object as it is (with its characteristics). Further, 
to hold that indeterminate knowledge can be had from reflection and 
meditation is also not correct; because the contributions of mind and 
witness even to such knowledge can never be denied. Hence the claim for 
indeterminate knowledge is inconsistent with the very nature of knowledge. 

Indeterminate knowledge is inconsistent with the nature of the object 
also. Every object is a system containing different elements within itself. 
It is also a member of a system of objects. It is in itself a unity of dis¬ 
tinctions, With reference to the rest of the system of which it is a member 
it is a distinction in unity. To abstract it or its aspect from the system of 
which it is a member is unwarranted. But without abstraction indeter¬ 
minate knowledge is impossible. 
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Scripture {Agatm) recedes special treatment in Madhva. He does not 
regard it as an authority or command. Authority and command arrest 
knowledge. They only prescribe courses of action, A spiritual text is 
essentially a source of knowledge. 

Under verbal testimony Madhva chiefly considers the Vedas and the 
Upani$ads. He points out that perception, inference and verbal testimony 
form the different levels of an identical process of understanding. He holds 
th^t the knowledge of Reality that is all-inclusive and self-explanatory 
can be had from the Vedic scripture. 

To understand the Vida in this sense, Madhva points out, is to under¬ 
stand that it is indispensable (it&ya) for all true knowledge. Perception 
inference and even verbal testimony yield the knowledge of partial reality, 
*But with the help of the FW# they become able to present the whole 
reality. The Veda is, therefore, the language of Reason. It has in view the 
whole of Reality, 

The different passages of the Veda appear to state things that are 
opposed because of the distraction of mind. Distraction results from 
attraction to partial reality. To appreciate identity of purpose in the Veda 
is to realize the identical purpose of all sources of knowledge and therefore 
of life itself in all its aspects. With this realization one cannot abstract or 
over-emphasize particular portions of the Veda against others. 

After the Mundaka-Upani$ad Madhva distinguishes between two types 
of Vedie interpretation-dower and higher. The higher consists in giving the 
common-sense meaning to the Veda, The higher consists in seeing that the 
Veda presents the Truth Imperishable (a-k$ara). This higher meaning is 
not necessarily opposed to the lower. It includes in itself the significance 
of all that is lower. For after all it is seeing the Imperishable in the perish¬ 
able. For this reason the Mumluku concludes: "Every Vcdic passage gives 
rise to the knowledge of the Imperishable," 

To see the Imperishable as the meaning of the whole Veda presupposes 
great insight and deep study. This insight or study is not one among 
many insights or studies, lit is the insight or study which is the origin and 
goal of ail insights or studies. It is in this seme that the Mandate arrives 
at the conclusion: "The Philosophy of Brahman is the origin and aim of all 
knowledge. 

To see the Imperishable as the only truth taught by the whole Veda is 
the result of a regular process of thinking involving, in order, understand¬ 
ing texts {Sravam), reflection {mamna) and assimilation (nididhydsana). 
This is the process of appreciating the inner harmony that governs the 
whole Vedic thought in all its aspects. 

So the V£da f according to Madhva, is not authority! instruction or 
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revelation. It is not the exposition of Truth in its different grades or 
aspects by different persons according to their light. It is not a verbal 
testimony composed by different poets or philosophers according to thctr 
own beliefs. It does not teach different grades of discipline like action 
(karvum). faith [bhaktt) and knowledge (/flaw). It does not uphold different 
gods as the rulers of the world and recommend their worship. Nor does it 
hold different theories of the world or of its elements. 

After the Kafha~Upanifad Madhva notes that to miss tju real teaching 
of the Veda is to miss spiritual peace {tdnti}, Emancipation is the culmina¬ 
tion of spiritual integrity. If it is possible, then the Veda is indispensable. 
Acceptance of the Veda [Vcda-svSkara) presupposes not only rejection of 
common-sense ideas as applying to the Veda but also conscious recognition 
of indispensability of higher reason, i,e. 1 (da. Further, to have l eda ia to 
see the inner harmony that pervades the l eda and thereby the All- 
pervading Truth as its meaning, 

3 

Madhva recognizes that this requirement is satisfied by Badarayana's 
Buthiua-sutta, i.e. Jircihtna-Afit)tiiinsd t it- philosophy of Brahman. 
"Brahma-sutra" is the language of reason that brings out the unity of the 
Veda. It is the deciding principle. It discovers the real meaning of Yedic 
texts, Without it the Veda is unintelligible, 

Brahma-sQtra and the Veda are therefore one unit of thought. Each is 
unintelligible without the other. Ehe former, being the expression of inner 
harmony of the latter, merges itself in the latter so that what remains is 
only the Veda in its true essence. 

All works of Madhva aim at achieving this end. Under each aphorism 
(sfi/ra) he shows on what principle the aphorism decides particular texts 
of the Veda the meaning of which is misleading and self-contradictory 
without the application of this integral principle. For an example, take the 
ordinary meaning of the passage in the Piirufti-Suhia which says: "One 
who knows the self in this manner becomes immortal." Appar¬ 

ently this passage will be thought to say that knowledge is the cause of 
immortality. But this would imply the negation of Brahman, the ground 
of all. For the Taittinya-Upam^ad says: "From which all these creatures 
arise. . . . That is Brahman," If Brahman is the cause of all, how can 
knew ledge cause immortality? Or il knowledge cause immortality how r can 
Brahman be the cause of all? Hence the idea that knowledge causes 
immortality is opposed to the truth of Brahman. 

The apparent meaning is attributed to the passage owing to the influ¬ 
ence of common language. But taking an integral view of things the first 
aphorism of Bfahrut-suira, in order to counteract the evil influence of 
common usage, shows that the true knowledge from philosophical enquiry 
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(jijfidsn) arises through grace {prasada ). independent Will, of Brahman 
and therefore immortality is the result of this Will. With the application 
of this governing principle given by Brahtna-sutra the passage in question 
naturally means that the attainment of immortality by means of know¬ 
ledge is also ultimately due to the grace of Brahman. 

In the same connection Madhva examines carefully and thoroughly all 
possible views that are opposed to his position. He shows that their defects 
consist chiefly in self-contradiction. For example, he shows the defects of 
the view that action {kartnan) or faith {bhakti) is the way to liberation. 
Action presupposes knowledge. It is therefore no expression of dynamic 
character of knowledge. Faith is the element of devotion in knowledge. It 
is therefore an expression of intensity of knowledge. Abstraction of action 
from knowledge presupposes doership on the part of the individual- It is 
therefore the negation of the truth that Brahman is the All-doer. To 
abstract faith from knowledge is to uphold non-spirituality. 

In the language of the Havdsya-Vpam^ad, abstraction or partial know* 
ledge is delusion (avidyd) and knowledge is integral awareness {vidyd). 
Knowledge cannot properly be appreciated without understanding de¬ 
lusion as delusion. But to concentrate on either alone is to miss the real 
significance of both. Brahman (ISa) is the author of both. It creates de¬ 
lusion to justify knowledge. To create delusion is to create all circum¬ 
stances that make delusion effectively oppose knowledge which may 
finally shine in all its perfection. 

In recognition of these ideas Madhva defines knowledge not as a case of 
passive awareness but as an active process of understanding, reflection 
and assimilation in order. This process must involve (i) the rejection of 
delusion, (2) the substantiation or appreciation of knowledge and {3) the 
retention of the element that makes continuity of the process inevitable. 
Delusion is rejected because the gTound that supports it is found to be 
logically defective. Knowledge is established because the principle that 
justifies it is recognized to be defectless. In the act of establishing know¬ 
ledge against the agnostic, Madhva adopts two standards. The upholder 
of non-knowledge is totally unfamilar with knowledge. So non-knowledge 
is criticized from his own point of view. Knowledge has its own standard. 
In full satisfaction of this standard he establishes knowledge. The speciality 
of knowledge is such that once it is appreciated there is no going back. In 
full appreciation of this fact he shows that non-knowledge is condemned 
by itself, i.e. by the self-contradiction it involves. 

Self-establishment characterizes knowledge. To become fuller and fuller 
is its tendency. Madhva thinks that the recognition of this fact is the 
highest discipline [tapas, updsana or dhydna). He says “Not even for a 
moment one ought to be without knowledge, i.e. philosophy of Brahman 
tjijiiSsd). Lf there is a break owing to sleep, etc,, immediately after one 
comes to consciousness one ought to recontinue the same."' The whole 
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process of philosophy illustrates how action and faith are in essence 
knowledge. They are the language of the movement from understanding 
to reflections and then to assimilation. An appreciation of this truth 
enables one to see unity of purpose running throughout the Veda. 


4 

Madhya shows that to emphasize the Veda against the philosophy of 
Brahman leads nowhere. The theories (of Samkara and Ramanuja respec¬ 
tively) that Brahman is attributeless and that Brahman is the 

soul of the world (iartrin) illustrates this truth. These theories are based 
cm ihe apparent meaning of particular statements of the Veda. They are 
therefore cases of dualism and they create more problems than they solve. 
The attributeless is opposed to that with attributes. To maintain the 
attributeless b to negate itself Nor does nescience (tfvirfy#} explain dualism. 
If Brahman is at tributeless H it cannot support nescience. Nescience is then 
baseless. Nescience and the attributeless Brahman cannot go together. 
Emphasis on nescience makes it independent and ultimate over against 
Brahman* 

The other theory that Brahman is embodied is an expression of dualism. 
It is the dualism of substance and attribute. Every idea of relating them 
confirms dualism. 

Madhva sees that Lhe application of the philosophy of Brahman to the 
interpretation of the Veda results in an entirely different conception of 
Brahman. In formulating this position he brings Vedanta thought to its 
culmination. The conception of Brail man according to him is something 
arrived at only by means of philosophy in its application to the Fcrfo. 
Hence it is Vedk. To be attributeless and to be Vedic are a contradiction 
in terms. The conception of Brahman as embodied is based on empirical 
distinctions, substance, attribute and their relation. But Brahman as 
taught by Veda transcends all empirical distinctions. 

The Veda as a source of knowledge transcends all other sources of 
knowledge. It does not negate them. It gives them fresh significance. To 
illustrate, perception is commonly supposed to present an external object. 
If in the capacity of pure philosophy the Veda shows that the object is an 
expression of Brahman, its underlying principle, perception, ceases to be 
independent of the Veda. In this circumstance in place of common object 
it presents Brahman, the principle of object. In this ejqrcrimce awareness 
of object is merged in the knowledge of Brahman, the ground of object: 
and the object is merged in Brahman, its ground. 

So the Veda transcends all other sources of knowledge without exclud¬ 
ing them. Similarly Brahman transcends alt other objects without ex¬ 
cluding them. Hence no source of knowledge exists unenlightened by the 
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Veda. Similarly no object exists outside Brahman. The Veda is the source 
of the sources of knowledge. Similarly Brahman is object of objects The 
Veda is the highest source of knowledge. Similarly, Brahman is the 
highest Reality. The Veda is thus the supreme source of knowledge. 
Similarly, Brahman is the only Reality. 

Madhva points out that this position can be arrived at only through 
philosophy. As philosophy, the Chandagya comes to the conclusion "Brah¬ 
man is secondtess/' (ekittn cvddviilyam Brahma). Those that hold that 
Brahman is secondless, therefore the world is unreal, or that Brahman is 
identical, therefore the world is its body, take Veda as a mere verbal 
testimony and attribute common-sense meaning to it. 

To hold that the world is unreal is to make the very consideration 
impossible. To hold that the world is body is to limit Brahman by some¬ 
thing external. Hence these conclusions cannot withstand the philosophy 
of Brahman. Neither of them is, therefore, the position of the Veda. 

The position of the Veda that Brahman is secondless is the result of the 
philosophy of Brahman. It implies that the world is teal so that it gives 
rise to the problem of finding out its real ground. The reality of the world 
implied by the Veda is such that it makes the philosophy of Brahman 
indispensable. 

5 

That Brahman ought to be arrived at through the philosophy of Brah¬ 
man is the one position o( the Veda illustrated by expressions as "Enquire 
into That," “Enquire with devotion into Brahman, etc. The Brhadd- 
ranyuka-Upani$ad defines the philosophy of Brahman as "If Atman were 
to be realised, then it ought to be understood, studied and assimilated " 
Bmhma-sftira brings out the implication ol those statements by defining 
knowledge as philosophy of Brahman consisting of understanding, reflec¬ 
tion and assimilation in order. Understanding is that of Brahman as it is 
expounded by the Veda* It takes place on finding out the insufficiency of 
all empirical explanations. The subject-matter of reflection is that which 
is understood. It consists in criticizing understanding with reference to all 
passages of the Vfda so as to see the application of understanding to the 
whole Veda, Assimilation fs the process of application of what is under¬ 
stood and criticized. It is this process that is called meditation or worship 
(dkydm or uftiisund) r Meditation or worship in the usual sense of fixing 
attention on what is already known is the act of obstructing spiritual 
progress. Philosophy of Brahman is thus the expression of freedom from 
passions and it is marked by spiritual progress. So philosophy creates 
mental equipoise. This enables the student to appreciate Brahman as is 
being expounded by the Veda* This is another reason why Madhva calk 
philosophy the highest discipline. 

L* 
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Philosophy is thus the process of finding out the Veda r the language of 
Brahman. It is not assuming some statement as the Veda and justifying it 
by philosophy. It is rather recognizing the language of Brahman as the 
Veda. Philosophy and the Veda are therefore the expressions of the 
absolute Mind. In the order of understanding philosophy comes first, 
takes the form of the Veda and makes further philosophy on its basis 
inevitable. In recognition of this truth Madhya describes himself as one 
who is not influenced by the Veda (tyakta-veda) ± i.e. one who is not a 
theologian. Consistently with this Jayatirtha observes that Brahma-sutra 
is not composed after the Veda though it defines or finds out the Veda. 

It may, however, be noted that to understand Madhva s thought, i.e, 
Brahma-Mimamsa, in the light of the foregoing ideas, is difficult. But 
Madhva says that it is indispensable. He notes that to understand Brah¬ 
man is finally to understand that it is only Brahman that understands 
Brahman. Using the Vedic terms, philosophy of Brahman b the way in 
which N&rdyana, the Highest r knows Itself as Ydsudeva, the All-compre¬ 
hensive. In recognition of absolute All-comprehensiveness of Brahman* 
Badarayana, Nariiyana or Vasudeva is characterized as Visnu by I eda* 
Hence the process of Brahman understanding Itself as Vbnu is the philo¬ 
sophy of Brahman. It is the plan according to which creation takes place. 
There is, therefore, nothing apart from philosophy. In recognition of this 
truth Madhva calls philosophy the science of Vi$nu« It is this that makes 
this science so comprehensive that it is the origin and goal of all sciencesr— 
branches of learning. Its study is the highest discipline including the merits 
of all disciplines. With a view to justifying all these ideas Madhva expounds 
the philosophy of Brahman. 


II. EXPOSITION OF PHILOSOPHY OF BRAHMAN 

Philosophy of Brahman b the process of finding out the inner richness 
of Vedic teaching and thereby infinite and absolute perfection of Brah¬ 
man. Clash between knowledge and different levels of non-knowledge and 
establishment of knowledge against it accounts for this richness. The 
reason (ywAft) employed in bringing out this richness b purely Ptdk, It 
transcends the empirical. It has nothing to sublate it. It is marked by 
an integral spiritual outlook. It is, therefore, self-established. But the 
same reason employed empirically involves contradiction. It falsifies 
Itself. For on the empirical level nothing is absolute and nothing 
complete. 

On the general basis of these ideas the leading features of Madhva's 
philosophy may be briefly indicated. 
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I 

The sense of imperfection leads to the idea of perfection. In some cases 
it leads one to doubt the existence of perfection, i.e. Brahman. Doubt is 
the source of philosophy. The doubt whether there is Brahman, whether 
there is any source of the knowledge of Brahman makes philosophy indis¬ 
pensable, But to hold that Brahman is self-evident in the sense that it is 
not an object of knowledge negates philosophy. But such negation pre¬ 
supposes some philosophy. It therefore contradicts itself. 

Philosophy is possible so long as the standpoint of Brahman is kept in 
view* Any modification in the viewpoint makes philosophy fallacious. 

Desire for emancipation does not lead to philosophy. Desire is misery. 
Illusion is its cause. Illusion and philosophy are incompatible. Illusion is 
due to prepossession. But philosophy presupposes nothing. It is the out¬ 
come of joy. It is in itself joy. 

This joy b transcendent. It is not conditioned by the empirical. It is the 
ex press ion of dispassionateness which again results from the conviction 
that nothing other than Brahman commands love. Everything is relative 
and falls short of the highest 

Philosophy is not the creation of man. It is rather the expression of the 
divine element in man. It is the result of the grara of Brahman. 

Philosophy is the process of finding out the highest source of knowledge 
and highest Reality as its object. The word Brahman means both. Brah¬ 
man as source of knowledge is indispensable (nitya), defectless {nir-do^i}, 
self-valid {svatah-pramana) and impersonal {a-pautu^ya). In this sense it 
is called the Veda. Brahman as Reality is All-complete. The All-Complete 
is All-pow r erful which is the giver of reality to all. Reality implies (i) The 
thing itself (smrupa), (2) its objectivity (pramiti), and (3) its functions 
(parvrttt). As the doer arid giver of all Brahman is called Vi^nu. 

Philosophy of Brahman becomes thus philosophy of Visnu, To ignore 
this is bondage. To understand it is emancipation. Both are the works of 
Vis^n P Vi^u is both the means and the goal. The Veda recognised as pure 
philosophy is the only source of this knowledge. In the presence of this 
knowledge every idea and every word become expressions of the truth of 
God, so that the whole existence becomes dedicated to God [Vifnvarpita}* 


2 

Brahman (Visnu) as AlTCorfipiete is beyond comprehension. But it is 
eternal and indispensable. It is made intelligible by seeing that it is the 
origin of all. 

The world consists of conscious souls or knowers and unconscious 
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objects. Individual souls are many. They pass through eight states— 
existence, destruction, relative position, knowledge, ignorance, bondage 
and freedom. Different individuals have them in different degrees. AH 
souls influence one another. Hence no one is completely free. The influence 
of one on others may be very great though each has an ontological status 
of its own. To be subject to change is to be dependent. Hence every con¬ 
scious or unconscious entity in the world is found to be dependent {para- 
ianiia) in its every nature. Just as the dependent does not explain itself, 
it does not explain others. Therefore the dependent presupposes the 
Independent (svA-iantrci), 

To negate the dependent or to hold that it is illusion is to posit negation 
or illusion in its place. But negation or illusion is dependent. At least as 
its source there must be the Independent. Hence the dependent is in some 
sense or other real. The Independent is therefore the real source of the 
real world. It is self-established in all its aspects. It manifests itself through 
its effects from which, therefore, it can be known, It is Eternal and All- 
powerful. It is the doer of all. It is the doer of doers. As All-doer It is all. 
It has all aspects. Every aspect is Independent. It is devoid of all distinc¬ 
tions within itself. But it is even distinguishable from the dependent. To 
posit the dependent against it is to negate it. But to negate It is to estab¬ 
lish It. In recognition of these truths the Veda speaks of fts identity with 
the dependent as well as Its distinction from the dependent. The idea is 
that identity and difference cadi opposed to the other are irrelevant to the 
distinction between the Independent and the dependent. 

Plurality, variety, grades, levels, kinds, activity, etc,, of things arc all 
due to the Independent, Independent is complete in all these aspects. 
All-docrship therefore proves All-Completeness. 


3 

The truth that Brahman is All-doer is opposed to empirical ideas based 
on the wrong belief that every thing existent is self-active. Hence philo¬ 
sophy is the only source of this knowledge. 

A dependent entity, conscious or unconscious, is dependent in all its 
aspects. It cannot, therefore, cause anything. That alone can be truly said 
to be self-active which has the power of doing, undoing and doing differ¬ 
ently. This power must possess (r) ability to avoid evil and do good, 
(s) freedom from exhaustion, anxiety, failure of memory, misery, etc., 
(3) freedom from dependence, (4) ability to accomplish what is desired, 
(.5) intelligibility. (6) absence of a dissipation of energy and (7) self-suffi¬ 
ciency. None of the things of the world can be said to possess such power 
and cannot therefore be said to be a real doer. 

Brahman alone is possessed of such power and is the All-doer. It is 
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Independent, Doer, doing and done of the world are Its work. They 
amplify Its creative power. The world of activity is not therefore opposed 
to the AITdoership, i.e. Vi^niL 

AM-doership consists both in creating things and in making them do 
things. The world is the result of AH-docrship, Le. doing and making doers. 
This signifies that just as that which is done is not a doer, the doer is not 
a doer. For doer and done are finally the same. So whether a thing is 
presented merely as being done or as doer it is the manifestation of 
Visnu's creative activity. It is an expression ol Its All-dnership, The 
l'eda is the expression of this truth. 

The true meaning of a Vedic teaching is determined by the philo¬ 
sophy of Brahman, This point maybe illustrated by taking, for example, 
Madhya's interpretation of the science of the Independent (sad-vidyd) of 
the Ch&ndogya-Upan i$ad. 

This passage begins with the Independent, the Real (sal 1 ), as the origin 
of all It concludes with the idea of that which gives being to all (jafy#) 
as well as the idea of that which is All-complete {dtman). It emphasizes 
the AIT pervading character of the Independent. With the application of 
this truth even the smallest entity like a banyan seed is recognized to t>e 
an expression of the Independent . * 'That thou art ,J [Tai-tvam-asi) is the 
expression of the result* This expression signifies that before this truth is 
realized the individual is taken to be independent of the Independent. 
But with this realization the individual is recognized as being entirely 
derived from the Independent* This realization constitutes emancipation. 
Uddulaka, the teacher, praises this knowledge as being all-inclusive and 
therefore indispensable. The whole weight is given to this knowledge. 
Lastly, the Independent as the origin of all presents the reason that ex¬ 
plains the whole passage. The truth of the unaliecied position of the 
Independent is further illustrated by means of nine examples. Taking the 
example of salt into consideration, it is obvious that salt is salt whether 
it is seen or unseen. Similarly, whether there is creation or no creation the 
Independent is Independent, It is therefore distinguished from all. So 
the real meaning ol the passage is brought out by the method of inter¬ 
preting a passage by considering its beginnings its conclusion, its point of 
emphasis, the result, the weight and the reason. 

With reference to the same passage Madhva notes further the higher 
significance of Truth Independent. The passage illustrates the creation of 
the Independent from Itself as "The Independent intended: Let me be 
infinite in form. Let me create/ 1 Consistently with this, whenever Madliva 
speaks of creation he has in view two types of creation: (i) Infinite forms 
of Vfyiju coming from Vfyou a and (z) the corresponding things of the 
world coming from Vi^u, The former is the explanation of the latter. 
This idea can be applied to any passage on creation. Take the passage 
■'From Atman space came," According to the meaning (r) zf^uin is Visnu, 
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Space also is Visnu. According to the meaning (2) Atman is Vi^nu and 
space is empirical space. The whole idea is that space came from Yisnn, 
the space complete coming from Visnu, the Independent, 

Applying the same idea to the present passage p viz. the science of the 
Independent, it may be seen that all words that are applied to the things 
of the world really mean different forms of Vi$pu complete with reference 
to the attributes that characterise the respective things. These forms are 
the immanent principle of the corresponding entities of the world, There 
are entities because of these forms. 

The same idea may be applied to the concluding statement of the 
passage, "That thou art." "iWt" means Yi^il ' F Thou p ‘ means Vismi, 
the source of the individual, i,e. Svetaketu. “Art" means the identity of 
the two. This is what is meant by seeing identity of Visnu throughout 
creation. Identity Is Visnu Itself. This is seeing All-dociship and this is 
understanding All-completeness. 

God (Vi^nu), the Independent, is thus the primary meaning of every 
word. To apply a word to other things is negation of God or Vi$nu. In 
explaining this truth Madhva considers first why at all a word is applied 
to a thing. The usual science of language is based on convention. It pre¬ 
sents no reason. So he gives the correct approach. 

A word by nature means something which comes to mind immediately 
after the hearing of the word. Hence there is something in the nature of 
the thing that determines the application o! the word to it. It is in this 
inherent and underlying nature and principle ol the thing that makes the 
thing what it is. This implies then that the application of a word to a 
thing is, in the ultimate analysis, the application of the word to the prin¬ 
ciple that governs the thing But this principle is nothing but God. He is 
therefore meant by every word. 

The same rule applies to sounds inarticulate. The sound of the flow of a 
river produces the feeling of wonder* the principle underlying which is also 
God. So sound means God. In this connection Madhva studies the process 
of linguistic developments and corns to the conclusion that the Veda is 
the highest form of language because it presents Visum He therefore cabs 
the Veda perfect language (samskrta). 


5 

To hold that Brahman is beyond consideration is itself consideration. 
Brahman is thus essentially an object of knowledge. There is nothing that 
conditions Brahman. Brahman is Miss. Its creation is bliss. Attainment of 
bliss is emancipation. 

Madhva concludes "Brahman, i.e. Visnu is complete, defectless, object 
and goal.' 1 
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III, APPLICATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OP BRAHMAN 

Madhva mentions two kinds of expressions oi God, the Independent 
and the dependent. The former is the principle, and the latter is the effect 
of the principle in operation. So the dependent illustrates the richness of 
the Independent. 

The dependent consists of the conscious and the unconscious. There 
are three kinds of the latter: (i) what is produced incessantly, e.g. the 
Veda ; (2) Mixture of incessant production and occasional production, e.g. 
matter, time and space; and (3} what is occasionally produced, e.g. jar, etc* 

A knower or a conscious being is incessantly produced in every case of 
mental activity The application of philosophy should be the aim of life 
for all knowers. But there are different kinds of Individuals: those that 
are after philosophy, those that am indifferent to it* and those that are 
opposed to it. Just as wrong knowledge is no knowledge, the latter two 
are not real knowers, 

The philosophy of Brahman is difficult. One can follow it only m accor¬ 
dance with the grace of Vi^nu. This causes degrees of philosophical know¬ 
ledge. Accordingly five grades of knowers* in respect of philosophy* are 
distinguished—Controller {deva) of the world, teacher father 
protector (pa), and man (Mara), This gradation implies that controller, 
etc., are necessarily philosophers of different orders. To call others con¬ 
trollers, etc. is wrong. 

Degrees of philosophical knowledge imply degrees of non-knowledge, 
including illusion. Superimposition of doership on man causes illusion. 
Illusion causes evils—attachment, hatred, etc. Birth, death, etc, arc the 
results. These are all dependent on Vi^nu who is their author. VLsriu as 
All-doer is the principle of every soul. This implies that no soul can be 
inactive or irresponsible unless it superimposes doership on it. To appre¬ 
ciate Vi$nu as All-doer is to see that one's body is the vehicle of Vi&nu 
but not of the individual self. This results in acting consistently with dis¬ 
position, birth, environment* etc. which are creations of Visnu. Action is 
life. It is an expression of knowledge. It consists in realizing that it is 
dependent. This is to appreciate the Independent in Its creative activity. 
This is the practical worship o! Vi^nu. 

The study and teaching of the philosophy of Brahman frees the soul 
from bondage. It presupposes complete absence of an opposite bias. The 
expressions of this absence are in Older interest in finding out Truth, study 
of philosophy, devotion to Truth, absence of illusion, appreciation of 
Truth, overcoming opposition, satisfaction in knowledge, apprehension of 
the self-sufficiency of Truth, sense of dependence of the individuality, 
absence of essence and endurance in the elements of the world and uncon¬ 
ditioned interest in understanding Brahman. 
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One who has no preconceptions has legitimate doubt with regard to the 
source of the knowledge of Truth, Absence of doubt means presence of 
preconception. One who really doubts comes to enquire into the best 
source of knowledge that presents the highest Truth. This enquiry is 
philosophy. With philosophy the previous virtues become pronounced 
and help philosophy in turn. 

So according to Madhva ethical or spiritual discipline is the process of 
making philosophy of Brahman indispensable, intensive and comprehen¬ 
sive, It results in clearer expression of the Veda and its meaning. Brahman. 
This state is attained by teaching. Teaching pleases Visnu, 

Study and teaching have a social implication, Madhva insists on a 
social reconstruction in which no body should go without philosophy. His 
leading ideas in this connection are these. In characterizing the disposition 
favourable for philosophy he prefers merit to birth. He holds that even 
the lowest caste (rfurfrcs) may study the philosophy of Brahman, He 
recognizes that even the untouchable (aniyajas) are devoted to Visnu. He 
holds that enquiry into Visnu is the common purpose of the human 
community. 

Society is the creation of political organization. Madhva holds that it is 
the duty of Government to establish the environment in which alone 
philosophy of Brahman is possible. The ideas that are consistent with 
this education ought to be encouraged at all cost and the ideas that are 
opposed to this must lie put down. Hence political organization is essen¬ 
tially the means of establishing knowledge. 

Knowledge is at first mediate. With practice it became clear, i.c. imme¬ 
diate. With this the person enjoys philosophy of Brahman according to 
the intensity of his knowledge. This is emancipation in life (jivan-muMi). 
By the grace of Vi§nu, one attains Visnu. This is emancipation. It consists 
in enjoying the bliss of Visnu, i.e. enjoying Vi§nu as the dearest. 


CONCLUSION 

Madhva’s philosophy of Brahman can thus be construed as the highest 
form of Moitism, His distinction of the Independent from the dependent 
makes Monism faultless. His conception that the Independent is conceived 
only by philosophy distinguishes his Monism from other forms of the 
same. 

Madhva's philosophy is distinctive in every respect. Vigour of logic, dear¬ 
ness of thinking, insight into Truth, universality of thought, comprehen¬ 
siveness of outlook are the outstanding features of his thought. 

His discovery of the knowledge caused by "witness” as defining self 
and of the highest reason as expressed in the Veda are his chief contri¬ 
butions to psychology and logic. His idea of social reconstruction and 
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political Organization in terms of philosophy of Brahman gives a fresh 
significance to social and political philosophy* His position that the 
Independent is the maker of reality and individuality; that man contributes 
to the welfare of the world, including himself only when he appreciates 
Yisrm. the All-doer; that ethical and spiritual virtues are those that make 
philosophy of Brahman indispensable; that for a philosopher, the Veda and 
Brahman are ever in the making; that emancipation is the philosopher 1 s 
enjoyment of Visnu as the dearest—is a real contribution to philosophy. 
An appreciation of this opens a fresh chapter in the history of world 
philosophy. 
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C. NIMBARKA (DVAITADVAITA) 
x , INTRODUCTION 

Nimbarka, a Tailang brahmin, is generally supposed to have Nourished 
in the eleventh century A.D. after Ramanuja. 

Like other Vaimava Vedanfists. Ximbarka, too, admits three co- 
eteraal, equally real substances (tn-Uzttva), viz. Brahman, cii or the sen¬ 
tient and a-cU or the non-sentient. The highest Reality, or Brahman, he calls 
“Krsmi" or "Hati" The word “brahman" literally means "one which 
possesses greatness” {■y/vrh + man), That is, that alone is Brahman 
which is the greatest Being, which has no one superior or equal to it, 
which is beyond all limits of space, time and the like, whose nature, attri¬ 
butes and powers are unsurpassedly and incomparably great. Brahman 
alone is the cause of this vast universe of souls and matter. The universe 
is originated from Brahman, sustained in Brahman and dissolved in 
Brahman. Thus Brahman alone is the material [upddam) and efficient 
{nimUta) cause of the world. Ordinarily, the material cause of a thing is 
different from its efficient cause, as the lump of clay is from the potter. 
But Brahman is both the material and the efficient cause of the universe. 
It is the material cause because it transforms itself into the form of the 
world, just as the lump of clay is transformed into the form of the day- 
jar. Again, it is also the efficient cause, because it is its own self which 
transforms itself into the form of the world. Thus, the universe is a real 
transformation ( patindma ) of Brahman. Like other Vaisnava Vedanlists, 
Nimharka, too, propounds the doctrine of patindma or real transforma¬ 
tion of the cause into the effect. 


z. BRAHMAN 

Brahman being the material cause of the universe is immanent in 
it. just as in a clay-jar there is nothing but day. so in the universe, the 
effect of Brahman, everything is Brahman through and through. All the 
various sentient and non-sentient objects, as found in the world, though 
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apparently different from Brahman, are, as transformation of Brahman, 
nothing but Brahman in essence, That is why, it has been said in the 
Up&ni§ads “All this, verily r is Brahman. J ' s The fact is that although 
Brahman is transcendent to, yet it is immanent in the world. Brahman is 
not a mere external creation of the world, as a potter is of the pot. On the 
contrary although Brahman is not absolutely identical with the universe, 
although Brahman is higher and greater than it, as it cannot fully and 
completely manifest Brahman, yet Brahman abides in the universe and 
pulsates it as its inner soul and controller 

Several objections may be raised against this doctrine of the causality 
of Brahman, The first question is: Why should Brahman create the 
world? Alt the philosophical systems of the world have to answer this 
important question at the outset. The acts of a rational being must be due 
to a definite motive or an end. Now, creation is an act; hence this, too, 
must be due to some motive on the part of Brahman p the supremely 
rational Being; But what possible motive can God have in creating the 
world? Our acts are due to some wants or imperfections, some unfulfilled 
desires or unattained ends. But Brahman is eternally perfect, eternally 
satisfied, eternally blissful—there can never be any incompleteness or 
insufficiency in it. Hence the creation of the world cannot be for God’s 
own sake, as He lacks nothing. It cannot be also for the sake of individual 
souls, for the world, admittedly, is full of pains and sufferings, and the 
salvation of the souls consists in getting rid of this miserable mundane 
existence for ever. 

This leads to a second difficulty, no less formidable, viz. Why should 
merciful God create the world and thereby plunge the souls into such 
infinite and intense sufferings? If He cannot prevent pains and evils on 
earth, then He is not all-powerful; if He can r but does not. then He is 
not all-merciful. Again, people undergo different lots in the world. The 
honest and the good often suffer; the wicked prosper. Hence, if God be 
the creator of the world. He must of necessity be charged with cruelty, 
partiality and unjustness. 

In solving the first problem, Nimbarka. like other Vedantists, has pro¬ 
pounded the famous Vedanta doctrine of or creation in sport. 1 

According to this view, the creation of the w T orld by God does not imply 
any want of imperfection on His part, as it is but a mere sport to Him. 
fust as a king indulges in sports, not because he is in want of any thing, 
but, on the contrary', because, as a king, he has all his desires fulfilled and 
can therefore indulge in pastimes at will. In the same manner, God, 
the ever-perfect P ever-blissful Being, creates the universe out of the 
fullness of His nature, out of the abundance of His bliss. That is why 
Scripture describes the world as originating from bliss [dnaitdn), sustained 
in bliss, dissolved in bliss, i 

This tite-voda is, indeed, an ingenious attempt at explaining the motive 
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of creation. The dynamic conception of Reality as becoming (e,g. Hegel's) 
finds no difficulty in explaining creation because according to it the very 
nature of Reality is to transform and manifest itself constantly, so that 
the Absolute and the world mutually involve each other from all eternity 
—it being the very nature of the Absolute to evolve itself into the form of 
the universe. Thus the Absolute is not a static, unchanging, ever-compkte 
Being, but is essentially dynamic, ever-changing and ever-evolving. Such 
''becoming" is the very nature of the Absolute* The Absolute is neither 
unchanging Being nor non-existing non-being, but the synthesis of 
Being and non-being p be. becoming. An object that becomes or is trans¬ 
formed into another object is neither pure Being nor pure non-Being, 
but both, e.g. the seed becomes the sprout—it is existent as seed, but non¬ 
existent as sprout, yet must of necessity, from its very nature, the 

sprout. In the same manner, the Absolute must by nature become the 
world, there being m question of any motive on its part. But the con¬ 
ception of Reality as an ever-perfect Being accepted by the Vedantists, 
cannot avail itself of the above explanation, and thus is faced with the 
above formidable difficulty regarding the motive of creation. If God be 
unchanging and self-sufficient by nature from all eternity, then why 
should He again create the world? Here the Vedanta litd-vMa does, 
indeed, afford an explanation. It denies the common view that all acts 
are due to some motives* wants or imperfections. Some acts, like sports, 
are not of this kind. Sports do not aim at any gain, not even at the attain¬ 
ment of joy or pleasure For they are rather due to the exuberance of joy 
than to any lack thereof. When one's heart is full, when one's happiness 
is complete, then only does one safely relax and indulge in pastimes, for 
happiness has a natural tendency to overflow and express itself in external 
actions. Thus creation, too, a sport on the part of God, is but an outer 
expression of His eternal perfection and infinite bliss, and not an indica¬ 
tion of His insufficiency or incompleteness. If we accept the view of ever- 
perfect Reality, this is the only way out, and credit must be given to the 
Yedantists for having thought of it. 

But another question remains here to be solved. The creation of the 
world may be a spontaneous s|x>rt, and not a necessity, on the part of 
Brahman, but to the poor souls it is not so. How can God be called a 
merciful Being if He thus plunges the souls to infinite sufferings for the 
sake of sport only, not even for any essential necessity? The answer is 
that God's indulgence in this cosmic sport, though not serving His own 
purpose is not altogether arbitrary or motiveless, as it serves the funda¬ 
mental purpose of justice, justice or morality demands that every person 
should undergo the results of his own actions good or bad. This 

is the famous law of karman of Indian Philosophy. But as an individual 
cannot experience the results of all the kartnans he does in one birth, he 
has to be bom again for undergoing them, and in that new birth he 
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performs many new k^rman^ and is bom again—this goes on and on until 
he gets rid of all barmans by moral and spiritual perfection and is free. So 
the world, though ultimately rejectible, has yet a moral purpose—as it 
affords opportunities to the individuals to experience the results of their 
past karmans and thereby attain freedom, provided in that new birth 
they no longer perform new karmam in a selfish spirit, but in an altogether 
unselfish way—for the fruits of the sa-kama-karman or selfish acts alone 
are experienced, leading to further births, and not of the niz-kama-karmans 
or the unselfish ones. Hence God creates the world according to the past 
karmans of Lhe individuals, and so cannot be held responsible for their 
suffering and varying lots—it is the individuals themselves who are really 
responsible through their own 

As against the Advaita doctrine, Nimblrka takes Brahman to be 
sa-guna or possessing numerous auspicious attributes, which are of two 
kinds: attributes of majesty, such as omniscience, omnipotence and 
omnipresence; and attributes of sweetness, such as beauty, bliss and 
mercy. Thus Brahman is transcendent yet i mm fluent, all-powerful yet 
all-merciful, all-pervading yet abiding within the heart of man, ruler yet 
helper, God's supreme might and majesty constitute no truer aspect of 
His nature than His infinite love and sweetness. 

The nature and attributes of Brahman being thus determined, the next 
question is: What is the proof of the existence of such a Being or Brah¬ 
man? The answer is that Scripture alone is the proof of Brahman. Hence 
Brahman is described in the Vedanta as one which can be known through 
Scripture.4 The entire Scripture, though apparently concerned with a 
variety of topics, really depicts Brahman and Brahman alone. Brahman 
cannot be known either through ordinary perception or through inference. 
No sensed can perceive Brahman: no inference can prove it, as inference 
is based on the similarity between things, e.g. when we argue: 

Ail men arc mortal. 

Ram is man 
* # * Ram is mortal. 

Ram is taken to be similar to aU other men, and that is why we can 
conclude that he too, like them, is mortal. But Brahman is unique and 
incomparable—so no inference is possible with regard to it. 

Nimbarka frankly admits the limited capacity of ordinary human 
reason. Ordinary human beings, like ourselves, can infer or reason about 
ordinary, mundane and empirical objects only. But what is extra-mundane 
and transcendent is beyond the scope of reason. It is here that Scripture 
becomes our sole guide. 

But what is Scripture? It is nothing but the product of the sustained 
thinking and mature reflection, superb inspiration and profound realiza¬ 
tion of saints and prophets. To them, to those extraordinary minds, 
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minds that are wiser and purer than our own, nothing is a sealed book, 
and even transcendental truths are known directly through intuition or 
suptT-deveioped power of reasoning, Thus NimMrka does not deny that 
God can be known directly. He only draws a distinction between ordinary 
and extraordinary individuals. In the former case, of course, the reason¬ 
ing faculty, being immature and imperfect, naturally fails to grasp God: 
as such, individuals have to rely on the Scripture, which, as pointed out 
above, is but the record of the elevated thinking and direct realization of 
wiser and maturer minds. In the latter case, however, the reasoning 
faculty having attained its full development and culminating point, has 
the intuitive power to realize God directly: and so here God can surely 
be known by reason or its super-developed form, intuition. Hence it will 
be totally wrong to accuse Nimbarka, and for the matter of that, other 
Indian philosophers, of dogmatism—of a blind uncritical faith in authority 
or revelation alone. In the first place, the Indian philosophers are frank 
enough to recognize different grades of human reason—its undeveloped 
and super-developed forms. In ordinary life also, we have to admit this: 
what is intelligible to a father is not so to his son, and the son has to 
leam it tlirough reliance on the father; what is simple and easy to a 
scientist is not so to a layman, and the latter has to gain scientific know¬ 
ledge only through the help of the former. In the same manner, without 
tbe help of the sages who themselves directly realized the truth, ordinary 
individuals can never hope to learn of God, In the second place, even in 
the case of ordinary men, the Indian philosophers insist on the need of 
itutnam or reflection and logical reasoning, after havajfa or acquisition of 
philosophical truth from Scripture. After that, there should be nididhya- 
sana, constant meditation for direct realization of that truth, first ac¬ 
quired, on trust, from Scripture and then logically tested. 


3, SOUL AND MATTER 

The second reality, eft, the sentient or the soul, according to Nimbarka, 
is consciousness in essence and a conscious knower, a doer of deeds, and 
an enjover of the fruits thereof. Against the Advaita doctrine of the soul's 
unity and universality, Nimbarka propounds the doctrine of the plurality 
and atomicity of souls. According to him, the infinite number of infinitely 
small souls are identical neither with one another nor with Brahman, 
Even the freed souls retain their individuality or separateness, and are 
not merged into God. Thus according to Nimbarka, salvation does not 
imply any annihilation of the personality of the soul; on the contrary*, it 
means the full development of its real nature and attributes. When the 
soul acquires such a state of supreme self-development, it acquires the 
nature and attributes of God and is similar to Him. Such a state of salva- 
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tion is attainable only after death, and not here and now, held by the 
Advaitms. 

As regards the way to salvation, Nimbarka points to the straight and 
narrow path of virtue which alone, according to him, can lead us to our 
cherished goal Nimbarka speaks of five $£dhanas or spiritual means, viz, 
work knowledge devotion and meditation (bkdkli and 

npamna), self-surrender to God (prapaUi), and self-suTTender to guru or 
spiritual preceptor (gurupusattij. Works by themselves do not lead to 
salvation, but when performed in an unselfish spirit, they purify the mind 
and help the rise of knowledge and devotion in it. Of these five sddJutms, 
the first three are meant for those who are confident of reaching the goal 
through their own efforts by hard study, deep meditation and ceaseless 
activity, But the last two are specially meant for those who are too timid 
to place any reliance on their own efforts, but must constantly be led and 
helped by someone, God or guru, to whom they completely resign and 
dedicate themselves. 

The third reality, a-cis, the non-sentient, according to Nimbarka, is of 
three kinds; (i) fir&krta or what is derived hom prakrit, the primal matter, 
the stuff of the world; (2) a-prdkrtu or what is not derived from pmkrii, 
but from a non-material yet a non-sentienf substance, the stuff of the 
world of Brahman; and (3) kdla or time* 


4. AN ESTIMATE 

The above is a very brief account of the fundamental tenets of the 
Vedanta system of Nimbarka. There are five main Schools of the Vedanta, 
viz. Sarhkara's Kcvulddvaiia-vada or strict Monism, Ramanuja's ' d Visi§[- 
Mvttita-vddii” or qualified Monism, Nimbarka's r * Dvuiiadvaita-vdda* * or 
Dualism-Monism F Madhva's Ff Dmita-vada w * or Dualism,, and Yallabha’s 
SuidhadvnUa-wda Fr or pure Monism. The main question here is as to the 
relation between Unity and plurality, God and world: Whether there is a 
relation of absolute non-difference [ubheda) or absolute difference {bheda) 
or both {bhedahheia) between them. Briefly, according to Samkara, Brah¬ 
man alone is true, the world is false, so that the latter is absolutely non- 
different from the former. According to Ramanuja, the world is real like 
Brahman, and both non-different and different from it H but here the stress 
is more on non-difference. According to Nimbarka* too, the world is real 
and both non-different and different from Brahman, but here stress is 
equally on both non-difference and difference. According to Madhva, the 
world is absolutely different from Brahman, According to Vailabha, the 
world is real and non-different from Brahman. 

The system of Nimbarka is very similar to that of Ramanuja. Still, it 
has been given a separate place and ranked as one of the five main Schools 
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of the Vedanta because of its new approach to the fundamental philo¬ 
sophical problem of the relation between the One and many, God and the 
world, Nimbarka insists on taking both bheda or difference and a-bheda or 
non-difference between the two to be equally and simultaneously true. 
This may sound self-contradictory. But Nimbarka’s brief yet entirely 
logical explanations dispel the doubt. He takes his stand on the cause- 
effect or whole-part relation. The cause-effect relation is neither a relation 
of pure identity, nor that of bare difference, but one of identity-m-differ- 
cnce. Thus the effect is different from the cause because it has a peculiar 
nature and many peculiar functions of its own. The clay-jar, the effect, 
for example, has a peculiar nature and form as a jar, and special functions, 
like fetching water, etc,, not found in the lump of clay, the cause as such. 
Again, the effect is also non-different from the cause because it being a 
modification of the cause is nothing but the cause. The day-jar, for 
example, is non-different from the lump of day, for it is, after all, nothing 
but clay and depends on it for its very' origin and existence. 

The cause, on its side, is different from the effect because it is not fully 
exhausted in it but something over and above. The lump of day. for 
example, is different from the day-jar. because it is not only the jar but a 
hundred other things, like day plates, etc. Still, llie cause is non-different 
from the effect because it is the effect, so far as it goes, and permeates it 
through and through. The lump of day, for example, is non-different from 
the clay-jar because, after all, both are equally clay. Thus, the cause-effect 
or whole-part relation is one of identity-in-difference. 

In the same manner, the universe of souls and matter is different from 
Brahman, as its attributes (viz, impurity, gross ness, fmitude, etc.) and 
activities (viz. selfish works, etc.) are quite different from the attributes 
(viz. purity, omnipresence, etc.) and activities (viz. creation, etc.) of 
Brahman. But the universe is also non-different from Brahman because 
they, as modifications of Brahman, are Brahman in essence. Again, 
Brahman is different from the universe because it is but one among its 
infinite powers and elements, and Brahman as a whole is not exhausted 
in a single world. Brahman is no less non-different from the w T orld because 
it permeates the world through and through as its cause. 

Thus, according to Nimbarka, bheda or difference means: (i) difference 
in attributes and activities from the standpoint of the effect; (ii) trans¬ 
cendence over the effect from the standpoint of the cause. A-bheda or 
non-difference means: (i) non-difference of essence, from the standpoint 
of the effect; (ii) immanence in the effect, from the standpoint of the 
cause. If we understand difference and non-difference in this sense of 
transcendence and immanence, no contradiction will be involved in taking 
both of them to be equally real, natural and compatible, Here, non- 
difference docs not mean absolute identity like the complete merging of a 
drop of water into the ocean; it simply implies sameness of essence and 
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the immanence of Brahman in the world. And difference does not mean 
absolute separateness or distinction, like that between a man and a table, 
but it only implies the difference of forms, attributes and activities, and 
the transcendence of Brahman over the world. This is Nimbarka's famous 
Svablidvika-btodtl, bhcda-vdda or Doctrine of Natural Difference and Non- 
difference between God and the universe. 

Thus from the philosophical standpoint, Nimbarka can well claim to 
have contributed something new to the history of philosophical specula¬ 
tion as regards the vexed question of the relation between the One and 
the many. In some other respects, too, Nimbarka's solutions regarding 
the fundamental problems of philosophy are really praiseworthy, especi¬ 
ally his doctrine of "power” {sakd-vada) which enables him to unravel 
many a knotty and seemingly insoluble problem of philosophy* 

From the standpoint of religion, too, Nimbarka's contributions are no 
less noteworthy. What he repeatedly emphasizes is the essential need of 
a sweet, personal, intimate relation of love and comradeship between God 
and man. Reverence for and awe at the grandeur and majesty of God 
constitute only the beginning of religion. But religion must of necessity 
consummate itself in a closer and sweeter personal relation of voluntary 
submission in place of external compulsion and coercion, of love and trust 
in place of fear and mere blind obedience. Although one may at first be 
overwhelmed by the grandeur and majesty of the Lord, yet one cannot 
remain at a distance from Him for long, but is irresistibly drawn nearer 
by a bond of mutual love and Jiving fellowship. Thus Nimbarka, the first 
Vaijuava philosopher to emphasize mddh utyya-pradhdnd bhakti or de¬ 
votion springing from love at God's infinite sweetness, in place of aisvarya- 
pradktind bhakti or devotion due to reverence at His incomparable great¬ 
ness as emphasized by Ramanuja and Madhva. 

From the ethical standpoint, Nimbarka emphasizes not empty external 
ritualism but the inner cultivation of the spirit—the acquirement of the 
ethical virtues of self-control, simplicity, purity and the rest. According 
to Nimbarka, one need not give up the life of a householder to become 
free. It is the spirit in which one performs one's duties that counts. If a 
man performs the duties incumbent on his stage of life in a disinterested 
spirit, he is sure to reach his cherished goal of salvation whether he be an 
ascetic or a householder. 

Thus the Vedanta doctrine of Nimbarka is indeed a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the history of thought from the philosophical, religious and 
ethical standpoints. The most noteworthy feature of Nimbarka's system 
is its spirit of compromise and adjustment. Perfectly equipoised and 
tranquil in his deep and comprehensive insight into the many-sided nature 
of Reality and into the multifarious impulses, inclinations and capacities 
of mankind, Nimbarka is ever eager to avoid the extremes and work out a 
happy synthesis between the conflicting claims of rivals and opposites, 
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That is whv, in the sphere of philosophy, ho tries to reconcile Terence 
(bheda) with non-difference (a-bhtdti) or plurality with unity, by taking 
both to be equally real and compatible. In the sphere of religion, again, 
he strikes a happy balance between the rigid intellect ualism of Advaita- 
vada which denies a personal relation between God and man—and the 
impetuous emotionalism of later Vai^navaism which over-emphasiMs 
such a relation—by giving a proper place to both reason and feeling, 
but not over-emphasizing one at the expense of the other. In the 
ethical sphere, no less, he manifests the same well-balanced judgment, the 
same commendable spirit of adjustment and broad-mindedness by pro 
vidirg for the manifold inclinations and capacities of the various types 
of human beings—scholars or workers, ascetics or householders, self- 
confident or timorous. It is this emphasis on the golden mean, this spirit 
of toleration and accommodation, this open-hearted generosity and 
catholicity that has made the doctrine of Ntmbarka one of the popular 
philosophico-religious creeds in India. 


NOTES 


1. Chavdogya. 3 , 14 . I. 

2, Brahma^titra, 2, I. 3»» 

3, Taktriya-UpBHiftxd* 3- ^ 

4. S&stra yonitv&t, &S. T I. I. 3- 
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VEDANTA—THE VAISNAVA 
(THEISTIC) SCHOOLS 

1 >. VALLABHA (SUDDHADVAITA) 

Life and Work.— Vallabha (a.d. 1473-1531), the advocate ol the Suddh- 
advaita (pure Non-dualism) system of Vedanta, was bom of a learned 
Tailang brtifonin family living in a village called Kankarav&d, about fifty 
miles to the north-west of Madras in South India. The patents of Vallabha 
left their home for Bananas, and Vallabha's birth took place in a place 
called Camparanva near Raipur in the Central Provinces, The family 
belonged to the Taittiriya School of the fffjrra-V ajur-Veda, claimed 
Bhandvaja as its goira and scrupulously followed the karma-kanda by 
performing many soma sacrifices, with the result that it came to enjoy 
the title of Diksita. It a bo followed a form of Vaisnavalsm and worshipped 
the image of Gopala. Starting with this spiritual legacy VaUabha received 
his education in Bananas, travelled thrice throughout the whole country, 
won laurels at the court of Vijayanagar. attracted a large following by 
his sermons, spent his life in Adel (a village about two miles from 
Allahabad), and breathed his last in Banaras, leaving two sons behind 
him. His connection with Vi$nusvamin is rather doubtful. 1 He has written 
several works in Sanskrit some of which are not available in a complete 
form. His principal works include the commentaries on the Brahma-sidra, 
the faiiiiini-siiira and the Bhdgavata, Tattvdrtifa-dlpti^nibandha and 
sixteen treatises. 1 His mission was carried on by his descendants, and 
the line of his family continues even today; and there are at present 
about eighty male members in the family. The followers of Vallabha are 
generally found in the United Provinces, Rajputana, SaurS^tra, Gujarat 
and Bombay, and belong to all the strata of society, from the order of 
princes to the most backward class. 

Sotpcgsof Authoritative Knowledge. — Vailabha accepts four basic works— 
as the highest authority for the solution of philosophical problems, viz. (i) 
the Vedas (including the Upatti^ads), {2) the Gita, (3) the Brahtna-sutra, and 
(4) the Bhdgavata.i These sources of knowledge are complementary to one 
another, and in case of doubts the preceding authority is to be interpreted 
in the light of the authority that follows in the above-mentioned order. 
As a natural consequence of this relative position, the Bhdgavata comes 
to enjoy a unique status in the School, From another point of view, the 
Vedas and the Brakma-sutra form one group, while the Gita and the 
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Bhdgavata form another group- The Bhdgavata has been, in fact, considered 
to be an exhaustive commentary on the Gita, with full justification.* 
There were several Schools of the Vedanta before \ aliabha, and the 
founders of these Schools interpreted the sacred texts in their own way. 
The interpretation of Samkara, for instance, evoked much criticism: and 
we are told that Vallabha was ordered by the Lord to appear in the 
world for bringing order out of chaos which resulted from Samkara’s 
method of interpretation.! Vallabha, therefore, describes himself as a 
missionary of the Lord, as a form of fire. 6 and fulfils the mission by 
offering a different interpretation of the authorities, by criticizing the 
doctrines of Samkaia, and by opening the gates of the city of God to all, 

without any reservation. J , . 

That the problem of God in its bearings has to be d mussed solely 
in the light of the Sruti (revealed texts), there being no scope for inde¬ 
pendent reasoning, follows clearly from the authorities,? Vallabha accepts 
this principle in tolo , and interprets the sacred texts most literally, 
attaching equal importance to all passages, without caring to know what 
reason has to say on the point.® This fundamental difference between 
Sariikara and Vallabha in the approach to the Vatic literature is respon¬ 
sible for the divergence in their philosophical views, \allabha actually 
criticizes Samkara for his complete reliance on dry logic in the discussion 
of metaphysical problems, and for the interpretation of the Sririi'-texts 
so as to suit his preconceived notions, and remarks that he (Samkara) 
is not a faithful interpreter of the sacred texts. Vallabha, therefore, 
naturally becomes a severe critic of Samkara. and describes him as an 
incarnation of Madhyamika Bauddha and a crypto-Buddhist ,9 a remark 
offered by Bhaskara. Ramanuja and others also, 

Brahman.—Tha highest reality according to Vallabha is Krsna known 
as Brahman in the Upattifads, Paramatman in the Bhdgavata™ Puru- 
sottama (the Supreme Person) or the Lord Krsna is, in fact, the highest 
God who represents the divine {Adhidaivika) form of Brahman. He 
is one. and one only without a second, possesses all divine qualities, 
even attributes which axe contradictory, and is absolutely devoid of 
material qualities. He is existence, intelligence and bliss. He is full of 
rasa (sweetness) and infinite joy which is His true form {dkdra), and 
from this point of view Vallabha describes the highest reality as 
possessed of form (sakdra-Brahman). He is eternal, unchanging, omni¬ 
present, omniscient and omnipotent. He has got the capacity to become 
anything and everything at any time, and this is what is generally known 
as His maya-&tkti. He possesses many powers such as knowledge, action, 
evolution and involution. He is absolutely free from all sorts of dis¬ 
tinctions. He is the creator of everything and is both the material and 
efficient cause of the world. He is not different from the souls which 
emanate from Him. He Is the enjoyer. All the attributes of God are quite 
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natural, and non'different from him. 11 In short. Brahman possesses all 
qualities and is the origin of both nature and intelligence which lose their 
differences in Him, and in this respect Vallabha may be compared with 
the German philosopher Schell mg. The world and souls are in essence 
one with Brahman, and consequently the system of Vallabha is known 
as Suddhadvaita (pure non-dualism) as contrasted with the mdyu-vddu 
of Samkara. 11 Brahman is absolutely pure, and is not affected in any way 
by anything like mdyM (as in Samkara's theory). Moreover, both the cause 
(Brahman) and the effect (world) are pure and non-different from one 
another, and hence there is pure non-dualism. The whole Vedic literature 
describes Brahman only, in its various aspects. The Pitrva-Myda deals 
with Brahman's quality of karman in the form of sacrifices, while the 
UUara-K&#da deals with its quality of jMm* The GiM and the Bhdgavata, 
on the other hand, give a complete picture of Brahman in all its aspects. 1 ^ 
Aksara-Brahman.—Vallabha accepts three forms of Brahman, viz. 
(i) Para-Brahman or Pumsottama, (2) Antaryamin, and (3) Aksara- 
Brahman/i Kfsna or Purusottama is the Lord par excellence, full of 
rasa (sweetness) and anania (joy)> and is the object of love and worship. 
The joy of Purusottama is infinite. He is, in fact, a complete undivided 
mass of bliss. He dwells in the souls m the form of Antaryfimin (inner- 
controller) who possesses limited joy. In the case of Aksara-Brahman, 
the joy is also finite. The Aksara-Brahm&n which is the spiritual 
{Mhyaimika} form of Para-Brahman p is the object of meditation by the 
wise {jndnim) who become one with it in their final stage. It is looked 
upon by the bkaktas as the foot and the abode of the Lord Krsna {and 
in this capacity it is described as, caram r, p&ranui-dMman, vyoman, etc,). 
It is the Aksara-Brahman from which the souk, generally, emanate like 
sparks from fire. When the Lord desires to grant liberation through 
knowledge, He makes the Ak^ara-Brahman appear in lour forms, viz* 
(1) Aksara, (2} time {kdta}i (3) action {karman) and (4) nature {svahhdva). 
The Ak^ara form, then, appears as prakrti and puru$a M and becomes the 
cause of everything. The four forms referred to arc eternal principles 
being one with God. When the joy of Aksara-Brahman is obscured by 
the will of the Lord at the time of creation, it is generally known as 
mukhya-jiva —a view which can be favourably compared with that of 
Audulomi who is of the opinion that the intelligent soul merges into the 
intelligent Brahman. Aksara as mukhya-jiva is h however, superior to 
souls. As a matter of fact. Aksara-Brahnian possesses limited joy p and 
assumes the puru?a incarnations of the Lord. The first will of the Lord, 
when it materializes, b known as prakrti r The Aksara is higher than both 
prakrti and puru&t and contains within it innumerable worlds. It is 
described in the Upanifads and the Gita as avyakia, etc.*s The negative 
description of Brahman generally refers to Aksara-Brahman p which is 
lower than Purusottama, and similar to Sarhfcara's Para-Brahman. 
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Vallabha rightly deserves the credit for the conception of Aksara-Brahman 
which remained till then a forgotten chapter in Indian Philosophy. 

World. _God is quite alone, and desires to be many. He desires to 

create the world for the sake of mere pleasure, and He actually creates 
it from His own self merely by His own desire, on the analogy of a spider 
and its web. The world comes out of the very essence {sva-rupa) of 
Brahman, and not from the mdyd, or the body* or the power of Brahman* 
as found in the systems of Samkara, Ramanuja Nimbarka and others. 
In upholding the doctrine of the transformation of essence (sva-ntpa- 
pamama). Vallabha remains most faithful to the Scriptural authority. 
God, therefore, happens to be both the material and efficient cause of 
the world; and although the Lord becomes the world by the process of 
modification [parindma], He does not suffer any change within Himself 
{a-uikrta-parininxa)^ position, although it fails to satisfy the test of 
logic, has to be accepted on the strength of the Sruti which is the final 
authority for Vallabha. The creation of the world is mere lUa (sport) 
on the part of God who is absolutely self-sufficient. The world is the sat 
(existence) aspect of Brahman* the other two qualities of Brahman, via, 
intelligence and joy being obscured by the divine will.-* The world is. 
therefore* a real manifestation of Brahman, the physical [adhibhautika) 
form of Para-Brahman, and is not an illusion. It is non-different from 
Brahman. The relation between Brahman and the world is that of cause 
and effect, and that of pure non-dualism* as there is nothing like bamkara’s 
mays to mar their purity. The world gives us an idea of the greatness of 
the Lord, and those who* realize this greatness cannot but worship Him.*? 

Everything in the world is Brahman, and different qualities manifest 
themselves in different objects at the will of the Lord, and the objects 
consequently are known by different names. But ignorance (fndya) 
obscures the vision of souls and creates in their mind another unreal 
(wrtVt'Jfca) object similar to the real object in the world, and superimposes 
it on the real object. The result of this process is that objects are seen 
not in their true form but as possessing the imaginary {mdyika} attributes 
superimposed on them by the deluding ignorance (vyamohikd mays). The 
imaginary' object created thus is technically called visayatd, while the real 
object as the manifestation of Brahman is called ui?aya. The viptyatd is 
of two types; one is obscuring (the true nature of things) and the other 
is responsible for wrong impression. Those who have known Brahman can 
truly see the objects of the world as Brahman* and thus there is no 
error (a-Myi/i) in their case, while others see only the imaginary objects 
and hence there is apprehension of something else {anya-khyati). 
The scriptural passages describing the world as may a. really refer to this 
world of the individual’s erroneous experience [vifayntd), and not to the 
real world (iMfaytf) which is the manifestation of the Lord. 1 * 

Vallabha draws a fine distinction between the real world and the unreal 
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world {s&msdrti) which is the creation of soul’s ignorance. The samsdra 
consists of selfishness (ahumid) and mineness {mnrnatd), and is destroyed 
by the knowledge of Brahman which the soul comes to possess, Vidyd 
and avidyd are the two powers produced by the maya-iakii of the Lord, 
and have their own bearing on souls only. Vidyd has got five forms, viz. 
(x) renunciation (vairagya), (2) knowledge [sdmkhya), (3} mental discipline 
(yoga) , f4) penance and (5) devotion to Ke^ava, Avidyd also has its own 
five varieties, viz. (x) ignorance of one’s own self, and the supe rim position 
of the ( z } inner organ, (3) vital breath (prana), (4) senses and (5) body. 
When vidyd destroys avidyd of a soul, the creation of avidyd, viz. the 
Samsdra. is automatically destroyed, and the soul enjoys full freedom. 
The w'orld (jagat) is not destroyed by vidyd \ but it is merged in the Lord 
when He desires to wind up the whole creation in order to enjoy within 
His own self, 1 * This distinction between the two worlds {jagat and 
samsnru) is a special contribution by Vallabha, who thereby succeeds 
in maintaining pure non-dualism. There are several ways of the creation 
of the world, according to the will of the Lord. 5 ® 

Said ,—At the time of the creation of the world, souls come out of the 
Lord or the Ak$ara-Brahman, like sparks emanating from fire. Souls are 
many, eternal, atomic, and parts of Brahman. They are the knowers, 
agents and enjoyers. At the desire of the Lord, the quality of joy is 
suppressed in the soul which possesses the other two qualities of Brahman, 
viz, sat {existence} and cii (intelligence). The soul being the part of 
Brahman is non-different from it, and the pure-non-dualism desired by 
Vallabha is not at all affected. The soul, although atomic in size, pervades 
the whole body by virtue of its quality of intelligence, on the analogy 
of a flower whose fragrance spreads in other places also. The soul is an 
intelligent reality, a part of Brahman, and not phenomenal as is the case 
withSamkara. 11 When the Lord desires to play the so-called game of the 
world, merely for the sake of pleasure—and pleasure is not possible with¬ 
out diversity—the element of joy becomes latent in the soul, and con¬ 
sequently the six divine qualities {bhaga) such as aiSvarya, etc. are 
suppressed, and a hoe variety of souls comes into being. The disappearance 
of the she divine qualities—[i) aisvarya, {2) vtrya, (3) yaSas, {4) sn. 
(g) jiidna. and (6} vairagya, from the soul is responsible for (t) dependence, 
{2) suffering of all miseries, (3) inferiority, (4) calamities of birth, etc., 
{5) ego and false knowledge, and (6) attachment to worldly objects 
respectively. 1 * In other words, the suppression of the first four divine 
qualities gives rise to the bondage of the soul, and that of the other two 
results in wrong knowledge. The soul is atomic, but when the suppressed 
dement of joy becomes patent, the soul, like Brahman, enjoys omni¬ 
presence, The Scriptural passages mentioning the all-pervading nature of 
the soul refer to this aspect of the soul which, at the full manifestation 
of joy, has become Godlike. When the joy of the soul finds full expression, 
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innumerable worlds begin to appear in that soul which, then, knows no 
limitation of space. The soul is essentially one with Brahman. 

The world is lull of diversity, and souls stand on different levels. 
Although God has created such a world and made some happy and others 
unhappy. He is not open to the faults of partiality and cruelty, as the 
status of the world and souls is determined by the previous cycles of the 
world and the actions of the souls. As a matter of fact, the world and 
souls have come out of the very sva-nlpa of God, the whole universe is 
the self-creation {dtma-srfii) of Lord, the creation by Lord from His own 
self, and hence there is no scope for any criticism.*! 

Means of Liberation —The temperamental differences in the world are 
responsible for the different ways of approaching God, and the Scriptures 
mention the three paths of action, knowledge and devotion, as the means 
of liberation. The emphasis on one of these three factors has resulted 
in differences among the different Schools of the Vedanta, 

Vallabha has divided the souls into three classes in the descending 
order, viz. (i) pusii, (2) maryddd, and (3) pravaha.-* Souls, which are 
aimlessly moving in the world, which are completely engrossed in it and 
which never think of God, belong to the class of pravdha (the current 
of the world), while those which study the Scriptures, understand the real 
nature of God and worship Him accordingly form the second class of 
maryadd (Law of Scriptures). The pufti souls are, however, the chosen 
people of God, who worship Him most ardently out of their boundless 
love for Him. The souls are called pufti (grace of God) as they are blessed 
enough to enjoy the divine grace, which enables them to realize the 
highest ideal. 

Persons who live an objectionable life have to suffer and to move in 
the cycle of the world. Those who perform sacrifices for the fulfilment of 
desires or get their rewards accordingly and go to heaven, if desired, by 
the path of manes, and have to return to the world of mortals when their 
merit is exhausted. When a person performs Vedic sacrifices without any 
desire, he enjoys spiritual happiness {dtma-sukhti )„ and later on when his life 
is over, assumes a new body according to the procedure laid down by the 
doctrine of five fires, 1 * In this new birth he gets the knowledge of God, 
and ultimately qualifies himself for union with Him by passing through 
the different "stages of the path of gods. In the Vedic sacrifices, God 
manifests Himself in the forms of rituals {agni-hotra, darsa-purm-tndsa. 
paiu, cdturmdsya and sonm); and those who worship the ritual power 
(kriyd-saMi) of God by performing these sacrifices and possess at the same 
time the knowledge of God. enjoy liberation in the form of divine joy. 1 * 
The liberation in the maryddti-mdrga is gradual, as one is required to move 
spiritually by the path of gods. Immediate liberation is possible only 
through the grace of God. 

There are, again, persons who come to possess the knowledge of God, 
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realize His presence everywhere in the world and devote their whole time 
to the meditation upon Him, These people, passing by the path of gods, 
merge in the Aksara-Brahman which was the content of their knowledge. 
They consider Aksara-Brahman as the highest reality and are not aware 
of anything else, such as Purusottama, the Supreme Person. But if these 
knowers of Brahman happen to worship Lord Krsna, none is superior 
to them. These learned devotees of the Lord, at the end of their lives, 
become one with Him. a 7 

Devotion to Lord assumes different forms. There are nine varieties 
such as (i) hearing, (2) reciting, (3) remembering, (4) falling at the feet, 
(5} worship, (6) salutation, (7) service, (S) friendship, and (9) self- 
dedication^ These stages are in the ascending order, and show the 
progress of the devotee who ultimately comes to love God. One who 
studies the Scriptures realizes the greatness of God, considers Him as his 
own soul, and consequently bows down to Him out of strong boundless 
affect ion . J & This kind of devotion which has been enjoined in the Scriptures 
and which is, therefore, practised accordingly, is known as vtarydda-bhakti, 
and corresponds to th&vaidht-bhakti of other VaisnavaSchools. The maryddd 
devotees generally enjoy union with Pum^ottama. Sometimes they enjoy 
the status of the Lord, or dwell in His vicinity p or remain in His place. 

The Scriptures mention the aforesaid means for the realization ol the 
goal, and declare in the same breath that the ultimate reality cannot be 
obtained by any means excepting God's grace J* Vallabha removes this 
contradiction by means of his theory of marydda and pu^fi, The know ledge 
and devotion which ran be acquired by human efforts and which are 
recommended by the Scriptures, give rise to liberation railed viaryddd; 
while the liberation granted by God to those who have no means of 
approaching Him is known as fiu&i. In the path of maryddd, the Lord 
desires to grant liberation according to the achievement of souls, while 
in the path of pu$fi r the Lord wishes to liberate souls, although the latter 
have not acquired, even in the least, the means laid down in the 
Scriptures.! 1 

The doctrine of election is, as with Augustine, a special feature of 
Vallabha's system which is, therefore, otherwise known as paffi-marga. 
The devotees of the putfi type have got natural love for Lord 
and do everything simply out of their boundless love for the Lord, as 
in the rdgdHugd-bkaftfi of Bengal Vaisnavaism. They, in all humility,, 
solely depend on God and can enjoy divine bliss only when chosen by 
Him. In the path of maryddd, love for the Lord is the result of the nine 
forms of devotion, while in the pu 0 -mdrga y love is the starting-point 
which naturally results not only in the nine varieties of btmkti but in other 
spiritual activities also. Pu$fi is thus the opposite of m&ryddd. 

In the class of pa^fL the devotees are further divided into four cate¬ 
gories according to their special qualities. The four types are {1) fra vote, 
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(2) maryidd, (3) p^i, and (4) iuddka. The devotee of the first type are 
always engaged in the activities connected with the Lord, while those of 
the second type know the qualities of the Lord and worship Him. Devotees 
of the third type are omniscient, and those of the last type have got 
boundless love for the Lord, and are rare indeed! The gopts are the best 
illustration of this. 'Hie jwffi devotees, in genera], are first united with 
Purusottama without going through the stages of the path of gods, and 
the Lord, out of sheer grace, then brings them out, gives them a new divine 
form, and allows them to participate in His eternal sport (raso-JSfljJ.^The 
devotees of the highest order, like the gopts, immediately enter into the 
Lord's arena of sports, and enjoy the very bliss of the Lord for all time. 
In the eternal Hid. the devotee enjoys all sorts of pleasure in the company 
of the Lord who entirely places Himself at the disposal of the former. 
This is, according to Vallabha, the highest stage of liberation, the 

summufti bonum. _ 

Vallabha tells us that action, knowledge and formal devotion {maryada- 
bkakii) had their day in the past, but they had ceased to be in his own 
time on account of unfavourable circumstances .h It is, therefore, abso¬ 
lutely necessary to depend upon the grace of God for liberation. He who 
realizes his spiritual bankruptcy and utter helplessness naturally seeks 
the shelter of God, like an insolvent approaching a court of law for 
protection against his creditors. Such a person, a pu$ti-hhakta, completely 
throws himself at the feet of the Lord by dedicating not only liis own 
self but also all his belongings. He devotes his whole life to the service 
of the Lord, reads His account in the Bhdgavala, and minimizes worldly 
affairs, if any. Self-dedication does not leave any scope for selfishness and 
attachment to worldly objects, and the samsdra of the devotee auto¬ 
matically vanishes. The home of such a devotee becomes the temple of 
God, and the whole family can enjoy the divine happiness even in this 
world .h The p*#i-bkakta loves God so intensely that he gives up all 
earthly loves and ignores the duties of class (vurwr) and order {aSrama). 
God Krsija is rasa, dnattda. beauty par excellence:, and Vallabha develops 
a special philosophy of aesthetics .35 Kr$na represents all the rasas (senti¬ 
ments) in general, and srngdra-rasa (sentiment of love) in particular, and 
as frngiira lias two aspects of union and separation, Kr^na exhibits them 
in His dealings with His devotees. The whole description of the boyhood 
of Krsna, as given in the Bhdgavala. is most enchanting, and one who 
reads it indeed becomes God-intoxicated. All the actions of Kr$na in 
Gokul, which are full of philosophical significance, dearly show the 
wonderful efficacy of His grace, and it is for this reason that the boy 
form of Kr$pa is recommended for worship. The gopts were smitten with 
the marvellous beauty of Kf§na, became mad alter Him, sacrificed all 
♦frin g e at the altar of love, proved their sincerity by defying even Krai as 
moral instructions, lost the company of the Lord on account of their 
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pride, expressed regret in a touching manner, won the Lord’s favour and 
enjoyed the divine bliss of His company. 

It was by the grace of God that the gopis cherished love for Him and 
could reach the goal. Whoever succeeds in establishing a permanent 
contact with God by any means such as love, anger, fear, affection, 
identity and friendship, undoubtedly enjoys the divine bliss,} 4 

These are some of the ways of soul s approach to God. The closest 
contact between God and soul is possible only through the ardent Love 
of a lover and his beloved, and Radha is an embodiment of such love. 
Vall&bha tells us that females alone are competent to enjoy the divine 
bliss, and it is well known that devotion is not possible without some kind 
of femininity.*? Some devotees worship Krsna as their child and others 
as their lover. As a matter of fact all souls are females and their natural 
husband is Lord Kfsria.sS Every soul is. therefore, expected to love Krsna, 
as a wife loves her husband, a theory which can be well contrasted with 
Sufism. The doors of the are thus open to all. 

The fmti-ihakii, as illustrated in the case of gopts, although the highest 
ideal, is very difficult in the present circumstances, Vallabha, therefore, 
offers another happy solution in the form of self-surrender (pmpaUi) to 
God.3? All persons, irrespective of caste and nationality, can reach the 
goal by sustaining throughout the whole life the spirit of self-sunender 
and resignation to the will of God, With this mental attitude they may 
devote their life to the worship of the Lord, hearing and reciting the 
Scripture, the Bhagavafa. 

The rdsti-lila of Krsna in Gokula is eternal, and the idea has been 
traced to the Rg-Veda.^ The conception of rasa 4 ttd has been variously 
interpreted from , the time of Suka to the modem period/.' Vallabha 
understands it both literally and metaphoric ally. When it is taken in 
the literal sense Vallabha is most anxious to show that there is no tinge 
of sensualism, as God and all His activities are free from passion and as 
the reflection on the rdsa-Rld not only purifies a man hut engenders in 
him devotion to the Lord.rt In the case of metaphorical interpretation 
there is no danger of the rasa -Ilia being misunderstood. The gopts, 
according to Vallabha, are the Vedas or SruHs, and the Smtis are always 
connected with the Lord who is their only topic. The constant association 
of the Srutis with the Lord is represented in the form of the rdsa-llld. 

Conclusion .—Vail abha taught the philosophy of Suddhadvaita and the 
religion of pusli on the authority of the Scriptures which are to him the 
final court of appeal. Some of his doctrines such as Brahman posses¬ 
sing attributes, transformation of Brahman into the world, the reality 
of the world, and combination of action with knowledge, were known 
even before Saiiikara. The ideas of devotion, self-surrender and divine 
grace were current before Vallabha. What is, then, Vallabha s own 
contribution to Indian Philosophy? 
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The doctrine of non-dualism, the conception of God as full of delicious- 
ncss (rasa) and joy, the coexistence of contradictory attributes in Brahman, 
the idea of Aksara-Brahman. the theory of the creation of the world 
from the wry form {sra-rnpn) of Brahman, the transformation of Brahman 
into the world without suffering any change, self-dedication to the Lord, 
emphasis on God’s grace, and the aesthetic and emotional form of devotion 
are the special features of Vallabha's teaching. 

Vallabha criticizes $amkara for the doctrine of mays, Bhaskara for his 
doctrine of upadhi, Ramanuja for the trinity in the final stage, Nimbarka 
for his emphasis on dualism, Madhva for his advocacy of pure dualism, 
and the Saktas for their doctrine of sakti as the efficient cause of the world. 
Vallabha holds that the Scriptures teach realistic [ydstanika) non-dualism 
which can be reconciled with devotion (a view expressed now by Sri 
Aurobindo also) and not that monistic idealism as desired by Samkata. 
Samkara, as Radhakrishnan remarks, is unmatched for his metaphysical 
depth and logical power, and is supreme as a philosopher and dialectician.« 
Vallabha, however, is matchless in bis acceptance of the Scriptures as the 
final authority, and, naturally his system is purely theological and reminds 
us of Christian theology , Samkara and Vallabha can, therefore, never agree. 

Under direct instructions from Lord Krsna, it is said, Vallabha started 
his mission of turning pepple to God, without any distinction of caste 
and nationality, by initiating them in the service of the Lord, 44 Vallabha, 
like Plotinus, remarks that just as children immediately tom from their 
parents and for a long time nurtured at a great distance from them, 
become ignorant both of themselves and their parents, so also the souls 
separated from the Lord are suffering, and the earlier they are put again 
in His charge, the better for them. Vallabha's teaching elevated the life 
of all the sections of society and proved to be completely democratic. 
Painting, music and literature in Sanskrit, Hindi and Gujarati have richly 
flourished under the inspiration obtained from the system of Vallabha. 
And there has been a regular stream of mystics- in the School of Vallabha 
who lost all individual life in an ecstasy' of immediate union with God. 
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VEDANTA—THE VAIS NAVA 
(THEISTIC) SCHOOLS 

E. CAITANYA (ACINTYA-BHEDABHEDA) 

I INTRODUCTION—RELATION TO OTHER SCHOOLS 

The following account of Caitanya's philosophy is mainly based on 
D(da-mfdti-£loka (the ten basic verses) ascribed by the Gauthya (Bengal) 

Vaisnavas to Caitanya himself. . . . 

It mav be mentioned at the outset that though Caitanya s spiritual 
preceptors (his dik^-gun, as well as samnyasa-gyrH) were Madhvaites 
Ind Caitanya considered himself to belong to the Madhva sect and to 
be expounding the Madhvaite dualistic standpoint in his teachings, yet 
what he actually preached, as would appear from Duda^mula-sloka as 
well as from the accounts of his teachings by his disciples, was a form of 
bhediibheda or difterence-in-non-difference which was very near the position 
of Nimbarka. Caitanva’s philosophy, as it has come down to us. is not 
undiluted dvaita-vada or dualism emphasizing as it does not merely an 
eternal distinction between the Lord, the finite spirit, and ihe material 
world as we have in the Madhvaite interpretation of the Brahma-sittra, 
but also an essential a-bheda or non-difference in spite of the eternally 
hxed distinction, an a-bheda or non-difference despite difference which is 
not intelligible to the logical understanding. It should, therefore, be known 
as it rightly is. not as a form of dualistic personal Idealism as we have 
in Madhvaite Dvcvita-vadci, but as a-cintya-bheddbhfda or a form of idealistic 
Monism that reconciles all dualities in a supcrlogical unity or whole that 
surpasses strict logical comprehension. 

Common to all Schools of Vaisnavas is their acceptance of the reality 
of the world and the rejection of vidyd-vada and its concept of jagan- 
viitftvMva or falsity of the world as adopted by bam kara^ This is a common 
feature not merely of all Vai$nava sects but also of all fsaivas and Saktas, 
j e, all who acknowledge the authority of the Agamas and accord to them 
the status of revealed Scriptures. Caitanya as a Vai^nava is no exception 
in this respect so that while Samkara would accord to ISvara or the Lord 
as world-creator-prcserver-and-destroyer an inferior status compared with 
the Indeterminate Brahman as the ultimate absolute Reality, the 
Caitanyaites as believers in the reality of the world would reverse the 
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relation, making mr-gitya Brahman a passing phase or stage in the progress 
to the complete Truth which is the realization of Brahman as the Lord 
of Creation in intimate relations of love and affection with His creatures. 

A second point is the Caitanyaite conception of the Lord and His 
energy or Saiti in the form of Krsna and Ridlia—a conception which 
distinguishes the followers of Caitanya, Nimbarka as well as Vallahha 
from those of Ramanuja and Madhva, who conceive the Lord in the form 
of Visnu or Narayana with Lakpni as His Consort or Sakti in Vaikuntha, 
which is to Ramanuja and Madhva what paradise is to the Christians. 
The difference between the two conceptions of the Lord is radical and 
deep. In the conception of the Lord and His Sakti as LaksmT-Narayana 
lording over Vaikuntha and its denizens, what is emphasized is the Lord 
in His aspect of majesty (fli&rtjyn), so that while one can prostrate oneself 
before Him and otherwise show one's reverence for His surpassing great¬ 
ness and glory, one can do it only from a distance never daring to come 
in intimate iking contact with Him. It is otherwise, however, in the 
conception of the Lord and His Sakti as Ridhii Kr§na where one has 
a taste of the Lord's companionship in Vrnddttana4ild in intimate human 
social relationship as friend, child or beloved. It is described as the 
realization of the Lord in his mddhttfyya-rupa or sweetness of intimate 
fellowship, and this is held by the followers of Caitanya, Vallahha. etc., 
to be a nobler, sweeter realization than the one that is afforded by the 
Laksmi-NaiSyana concept with its stress on greatness and glory. In 
StdJheint&ratna, madhuryya-rupa is described as one in which the Lord 
appears as human being amongst other humans without transcending 
the limitations of manhood (tiara-rupam anafikramya) as distinguished 
from the aiPwrya-rupa wherein the Lord appears in hts transcendent 
glory and power (e.g. four-headed as in the case of the Lord's appearance 
in Dvarakii). Thus though both the forms afford scope for devotion or 
bhakii. yet while the latter affords scope for bhakti only as awe, sub¬ 
mission and reverence, in the former bhakti takes the more intimate 
form of affection, fellowship and love. 

2. SOURCES OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 

Of the ten ihokas or verses of Daia-niula-Moka, the first deals with the 
question of pramana or source of valid knowledge while the remaining 
nine verses expound the prameyas or ultimate objects of knowledge 
recognized by the followers of Caitanya. 

According to the first ifoka, the Vedas constitute the real pramana 
and perception, inference and the so-called other pramStfas axe sources 
of valid knowledge in so fax as they conform to the fundamental teachings 
of the Vedas and expound the nature of reality consistently with the 
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Vedic declarations. Mere logic has no competence in the determination 
of the ultimate reality. In so far as arguments are based on Vedic teachings 
and purport to expound the contents of Vedic declarations have they 
any scope in the determination of the spiritual reality. A reality that is 
spiritual surpasses the limits of ordinary, discursive thought* Ordinary 
thinking and reasoning follow in the wake of perception and have 
application therefore to such spatlo-temporally limited objects as can be 
perceived by the senses, Therefore both perception and ordinary logical 
thinking are at home only in the domain of the sense-perceived material 
world ijada-jagat ). When, however, one has to deal with a reality that 
b spiritual not circumscribed in space and time as ordinary sense-objects 
are, perception and ordinary thought are of no avail and must be super¬ 
seded by some higher mode of experience such as is attributed to sages 
and seers (rsb). Hence in the determination of the uttimate spiritual 
reality, the Vedas arc our true guide—the Vedas, i.e. as the records of 
the higher, mystical experiences of seers and sages. 


3. ULTIMATE REALITY 

What are the deliverances of the Vedas as regards the prameyas or 
ultimate objects of knowledge? According to Caitanya and his followers, 
the teaching of the Vedas as regards the ultimate reality is as follows. 
Hari is the uttimate reality, i_e_ Hari who is Bhagavat or the Lord. The 
halo of Hari s immaterial person or figure {(wga-kdnti) is the Indeterminate 
Brahman of &uhkara and a mere fraction of Hurl's essence (tiwsfi) is the 
Paramatman or the supreme Self as the indwelling spirit of the created 
world. Hari is the whole of whom Para mat man b the part (fftn&i) 

and Hari b the central reality of whom the radiating halo is the *u>-ni&?a 
Brahman. Hari is the unity of perfect beauty (irf), perfect majesty 
(aiharya), perfect strength {vitya), perfect glory (ys^is), perfect intelli¬ 
gence ijudna) and perfect detachment [vatrdgya), He is the embodiment 
of these six attributes in their unthinkable pleniuide. These attributes 
are not all of the same rank, being related, as they are. as pri mar y an d 
subsidiary, Sri or perfection of beauty is the most fundamental of these 
attributes being related as artgin (primary', principal or essential) to which 
majesty, strength and glory function as subsidiaries. What we call plana 
or intelligence and vairdgya or detachment in the Lord are only an 
effulgence of the Lord’s attribute of yaias or glory. Hence jnaaa, and 
vairdgya, the two qualities which Samkara stresses are attributes of a 
subsidiary attribute of the Lord and thb explains why they appear as 
the halo of the Lord’s person or figure* As these two attributes constitute 
the essence of Samkara s ^determinate Absolute, Brahman as thus con¬ 
ceived is no independent reality but only an adjectival aspect of Hari as 
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plenitude of being, joy and consciousness. Just as the light of a burning 
fire presupposes the fire as its source and substrate, so does the Indeter¬ 
minate Brahman as the halo of the Lord presuppose the Lord's spiritual 
person as its source and substrate. And Lord Hari in His completeness 
is the duality-in-unity of Krsna and ftadha (as the Lord and His Sakti 
or energy'), each bound to the other in inseparable bonds of devotion, 
love and affection. 

What is known as the Paramatman or the indwelling spirit of the world 
is a fragmented or fractional Incarnation of Hari as the Lord in His 
completeness and perfection. Hari has created the world of may a or 
nescience with the help of His two attributes of majesty and strength and 
having created it, has entered or charged it with a fraction of His essence 
in the form of Vi$nu. Though a fraction of Hari, Vijnu as the world-soul 
docs not yet fall short of the perfection and plenitude of the Lord Hari, 
who is His source. For it is true of the infinite spiritual reality that not 
only is it complete and infinite as an infinite, all-inclusive whole outside 
which nothing is. but also that a part (am&j of the infinite can also 
share the infinitude of the whole of which it is a part. And so it has been 
said that subtraction of even the infinite from the infinite leaves yet the 
infinite intact without diminution. 

The question is raised as to how the Lord, Hari, who is infinitude of 
being, joy and consciousness yet has the form of Krsna which is limited 
in space. To have a figure or form is not only to lose the property of 
ubiquitousness or infinitude but also to be limited in will and efficiency. 
In reply to this it is pointed out that the objection arises from a mistaken 
transference of the qualities of material bodies to objects which are spiritual 
in essence. So far as material objects arc concerned, these, as unequal 
aggregations of sattva, rajas and tamas, reveal the properties of limitation 
in space and time so that for a material body to be in one place at one 
time is to be absent from all other places at the same time. But the figure 
of Lord is a spiritual form consisting of pure, unmixed sattva {suddha- 
satfva), and not, as in the case of material bodies, of mUra-sattvn or sattva 
mixed with tdmasiht and rdjasika elements. And so while it is impossible 
for a material body to be in one place and also in all places at the same 
time, this is not at all impossible for a spiritual figure made of iuddha- 
saitva as the Lord's person is. It is, in fact, one of the a-cintya or unthinkable 
attributes of the Lord that He may be limited and dearly defined in 
outline and figure and also be everywhere in His clearly distinguishable 
form at the same time. 

The unthinkable properties which distinguish the Lord's figure or 
person also characterize His sva-rupa or essence and His manifold powers. 
The relation between the Lord s essence or sva-rupa and His manifold 
powers is one of unthinkable difference-in-non-difference so that while 
the Lord in one respect is non-differeat from the various energies {hkti) 
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Ht; exercises, He has also a transcendent nature which is not exhausted 
in the different manifestations of His essence. Nor are the powers which 
the Lord exercises in His different manifestations intelligible in strict 
logical terms. The powers which the Lord exercises are., e.g. the different 
forms of His essential power or energy {sva-rfipa-fokii) as the ultimate 
spiritual reality, and yet this essential power He exercises in the three 
different forms of cil4fikH or power of illumination and intelligence. fiva~ 
&tkti or power of self* frag mentation and self-multiplication into finite 
selves and nutyd-sakii or power of materialization and insen tie nee in the 
form of inanimate world. How a svm-rupa or essence which is inherently 
spiritual can yet appear as the insentience of a material world or bow 
the infinite spiritual reality may yet split itself into innumerable limited 
spirits without prejudice to its integrity of being, is one of the mysteries 
of the ultimate Reality which defies logical resolution, 

MTiat precisely, then, is this sm-rupa-dakii which is supposed to function 
in the three forms of cit-£akti r pm-sakli and m&ya-£atei} Since the Lord's 
essence (sva-rupa) consists of being, consciousness and joy [sai t cit and 
muutdu). His inherent energy' [sva-rupa-sahti) must also consist ol a joy 
{hladim) in being fsaf) which is also the experience or consciousness (fit) 
of the joy in being. Thus the three aspects of the sva-rupa-iakii are 
hladim corresponding to the joy, sandhini corresponding to the being 
and samvii corresponding to the experience or consciousness thereof. 

The followers of Samkara distinguish between the sm-rupa-Iak$a$a or 
intrinsic character and fatasthadak^mm or extrinsic character of the 
Absolute, making of saccidSnanda {being, consciousness and bliss) the 
essence or essential nature of the Absolute, and the relation to the created 
world and creatures, its tafasiha or extrinsic determination as arising 
only through the Absolute {Brahman) appearing falsely through the veil 
of nescience as creator, maintainor and destroyer of a world (srffi-sthiii- 
teya-kartjMva}. Therefore for followers of Samkara while being, conscious¬ 
ness and joy define Brahman's nature truly, the relational characters are 
unreal appearances which do not belong to Brahman's essence. Since for 
followers of Caitanya (as also for all Schools of Valeriavaites) the world 
of experience is not an unreal appearance, the question of an absolute 
division between the sva-rupa or essential and the lafusifia or relational 
characters does not arise. The lafastha or relational characters arc thus 
the sva-rOpa or essence itself in different aspects of its manifestation. And 
so for Caitanya and his School, w hat we call Lil^ukti, pva-iakh and mdyd- 
fakti are not unreal appearances having no attachment to Brahman's 
essence as the followers of Samkara would say, but the diverse mani¬ 
festations of the Lord's sva-rupa-£akti as hlddint , self-enjoying, sandhim, 
self ^realizing or self-positing and $amvit M self-apprehending or self- 
conscious. 

What, then is cU-iakii, and what is its character as a iakti or power 
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of the Lord's essence as being, joy and consciousness? As cit 

or intelligence, it is that £®kii or energy in the Lord whereby He realizes 
His sva-rupa as a spiritual unity^in-duality of the Lord and His hkii t 
i.e. the unity-in^duality of the Lord, Kxsna and His sakli, Radbli, each 
as the other of the other and yet non-different from the other. In the aspect 
of hlddim, this realization consists in the reciprocal love of Krsna and 
Radha just as in saxdhinf it shows itself as the Lord s immaterial world 
(Vpidumm) and its paraphernalia and as sathvii as the experience of 
the joy or delight in this unity-in-duality. Th zcil-Sakti is otherwise called 
aniaranga-sakU' a centripetal force of concentration and inward bation 
whereby not only the whole is apprehended in its integrity as individual 
unity but also every element of the whole as the whole itself in an essential 
aspect of its being. It may thus be called a capacity to intuit the many 
as one and the one as many, a capacity to realize the spirit as a true 
spiritual unity obliterating all fixed distinctions and resolving external 
disjunctions into internal spiritual relations. 

In direct contrast to cit-sakli is mayd-sakti which also is a form of the 
Lord's $va-Tiipa~stikti- While as dt-iakH v the sva-ftipa-sakli reveals the Lord 
as the ultimate spiritual reality as the all-inclusive spiritual unity of all 
that is r as mdya-iakti it reveals Him as the insentience of the material 
world and its atomistic, sensuous values and interests. Mdyd-£akti is thus 
otherwise described as the Lord's Imhimiiga-iakH, a centrifugal force of 
self-dispersion and self-alienation in the Lord whereby the spiritual 
appears as insentient and purely material and the integral total point 
of view gives way to one of atomistic pluralism and particularism. Thus 
while in cii-iakti t the Lord's essence or $v®~nlpa appears in its intrinsic 
character as a spiritual unity integrating as well as transcending dif¬ 
ferences, in maya-sakti there is a complete reversal of the outlook so that 
the integral, total viewpoint is substituted by one of fragmentation and 
particularization. And so while cit-Sakli delivers the truth in its com¬ 
pleteness without distortion, maya-tekti gives us only an inverted image 
or imitation thereof \chdyd). In this way, through the influence of mdyd- 
sakti, the particular appears not, as it really is, as a subservient element 
of the whole, but as itself the whole possessing absolute value and sig¬ 
nificance in itself. Further, while cU-Sakli apprehends the spiritual as an 
immaterial spiritual reality, mayd-inkti reveals it as the insentience of 
the inanimate material world in which consciousness is in eternal slumber. 


4. THE INDIVIDUAL —JIVA 

Between the complete truth as delivered by the Lord's cit-iakii and 
the distorted imitation or copy thereof as presented by the Lord's mdyd- 
idkH w stands jiva-iakti w hich is the Lord s sm-rupa-faki appearing In the 
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form of limited finite selves or spirits. As standing between the opposites 
of Truth and its distorted imitation, jiva-iakti reveals itself as a dual 
capacity for a spiritual as well as an unspiritual outlook. It is thus 
otherwise called talaslha-iakh suggestive of the dual nature of the finite 
individual as belonging to both earth and heaven at the same time. Just 
as the river-bank may be said to belong to the river as well as the 
surrounding land, so is the jiva the link between the Lord, in His intrinsic 
character as the all-inclusive spiritual reality and His extrinsic disrupted 
appearance as the insentience of a material world of unrelated particulars. 
The Lord, in other words, appears as pva-iakli in so far as He splits 
Himself into infinitesimal spiritual monads bound to the Lord's spiritual 
essence or sva-rupa on the hue side and limited by its appearance as a 
material world on the other. And so while the Lord remains essentially 
the infinite, all-pervasive spirit which He is. as pva He becomes finite, 
limited, monadic, as liable to be led astray by the allurements of mdyd- 
iakti as capable, in virtue of sharing the Lord's spiritual essence, of 
extricating himself from the snare. 

Since jlva-Gakti is nothing but the Lord's sva-riipa-sakii in one aspect 
of its manifestation, it also must reveal, though in a limited form, the 
being, joy and consciousness that constitutes the Lord's sm-rUpa or essence. 


5. BONDAGE AND LIBERATION 

The relation between the Lord and the jivas is to be conceived on the 
analogy of a burning fxre and the sparks which it throws out. Just as a 
burning fire gives off sparks from itself which share, in fragmented form, 
the nature of the source which gives them off, so does the Lord as the 
integral spiritual reality throw out jivas as the sparks of its integral 
being. As such, pm is both different and non-differerjt from the Lord, 
non-different as being made of the Lord’s spiritual essence consisting of 
being, joy and consciousness, and different as sharing the essence in 
limited form conformably to its monadic nature. Hence while the Lord 
as the all-inclusive spiritual reality is vtdyidhUa in the sense of being 
master and director of His mdyd-iakti whereby He causes insentience and 
fragmentation to appear in His integral spiritual essence, the fiva as 
sharing tine Lord's essence in a monadic infinitesimal form is liable to 
be mastered and subjugated by mays (mdyadkina). The Lord s mayd-Sakti. 
in fact, functions in two different forms, viz. (i) as pr&dhdita causing the 
appearance of the insentient material world, and (2) as avidyd or power 
of nescience in the pva causing it to forget its real nature as eternally 
subservient to the Lord and making it set up as an independent absolute 
possessing self •existence. It is avidyd and the forgetfulness that it pro* 
duces that account for the undivine self-assertion of the finite self and 
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this explains the exaggerated values that are ascribed to the finite as 
such and the suffering and frustration that result therefrom. 

The material world, though a product of mdyd-iakti r and its power of 
distortion, is not, however, an unreal appearance. On the eon t ran as a 
product of the Lord's sva-rupa-ixkU in the aspect of mayd-iakh, it shares 
the reality of its source and is a very real snare to the limited, monadic 
jTva. But while it is true that as a real material world it is the source of 
a very real confusion in the individual jiva, it is also equally true that It 
is not eternal or everlasting either in itself or in its influence on the finite 
spirit, In fact, the material world has significance only as a house of 
correction wherein the individual In its deluded egoism and god-forget- 
fulness learns through repeated frustrations and failures the vanity of its 
earthly ways and turns at last to the divine way as the truth and essence 
of its being. 

What, then, is this divine way as distinguished from the undivine and 
the earthly way? It is, according to the followers of C ait any a, a way of 
life in accordance with the Jlva T s true nature, the way, i,e, of hhaiU% 
self-dedication and love wherein the finite spirit awakes to a realization 
of its real status as a spark of the divine Spirit and eternally subservient 
to its will. The earthly way is the >way of self-will and self-assertion 
whereby the individual forgetful of its eternal subservience sets itself up¬ 
as an independent absolute with a spurious claim to have its own way 
in all things. It is only as by repeated frustration and failure it learns 
the lesson of Its real limitations that it begins to reflect on its true nature 
and realize its position as a subservient element of the spiritual whole- 
This marks the dawn of spiritual enlightenment wherein, through the 
school of suffering and frustration, the fiva perceives at last the error 
of its earthly ways and awakes to a realization of its true being; not as 
a self-existent r independent absolute as it mistook itself for, but as 
eternally subservient to the Lord, What at first comes as a shock of 
disappointment and failure and, through subsequent reflection on the 
cause, becomes an intellectual comprehension of the finite nature as a 
subservient factor of the whole, gradually spreads over the whole being 
of the finite spirit permeating its thoughts, its emotions and its will. In 
this way what at first appears as abstract, cold Intellectual assent becomes 
at fast a complete self-giving, an unconditional self-dedication of the 
whole nature* intellectual emotional and conative. This stage, according 
to the followers of Caitanv'a, shows bhakti at its highest reach, wherein 
not only self-will gives way to the will of the Lord in all things, but all 
finite values, including the social and moral values of finite group Ufe r 
are merged in and subordinated to the integral absolute life. When this 
stage is reached, there is straining of the entire personality towards the 
Integral, whole life—a straining of the soul which is not merely contem¬ 
plative surrender, which, at its best, is only negative self-emptying, but 
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a burning desire as a soul-hunger and a soul-thirst that will not be 
appeased by anything short of the integral complete life. This is rdgdtmika- 
bhakii—bhakii not merely as an intellectual seeking or discovery, but 
a straining in every fibre of being for the integral, absolute life as 
an eternally subservient dement of the Whole. 1 The culmination of 
rdgdtmiM-bhakH is niahd-bMva which in the pva is the limitation 
of its divine archetype as represented in the reciprocal love of the 
Lord, Krsna and His iakti, Radha, the love that makes each find its 
fulfilment in the other and feel incomplete and void m the absence of 
the other. 

Bhakii which defines the jiv&'s spiritual destiny is only life according 
to juju's true nature as a monadic fraction of and therefore eternally 
subservient to the Lord's perfection and fullness of being As such, bhakii 
is something that belongs to the jiva by nature and is not an acquisition 
or addition ab extra to the regenerate soul. All pvas, in other words, are 
by nature bluikta$ or devoted servants of the Lord as fractions of His 
essence or svti-rupa as being, joy and consciousness. This inherent bhakii 
or devotion in the jtva is eternally manifest in the nilya-mukias, the 
eternally free souls, who constitute the Lord's constant attendants in 
Vaikuntha and Vrndivana, and who, as denizens of these divine spheres, 
live permanently beyond the range of mdyd-&tkli and never fall a victim 
to its allurements. It is otherwise with the tsaddha-jivas, the earth-bound 
souls, who live within the sphere of may as influence and are therefore 
liable to be deluded and led astray by its charms. In their case the 
inherent bhakii lies dormant at first till the individual through the hard 
school of experience realizes the error of his earthly ways and discovers 
at last the divine way as the path to the fulfilment of his spiritual destiny. 
When this happens, the inherent bhakii in the jtva awakes from slumber 
and reveals the individual in his true character as a servant eternally 
bound to the Lord by the bond of service, devotion and love. The 
awakening to bhakii and love in the case of the earth-bound soul is thus 
a reminiscence or self-discovery rather than an acquired quality. 

Besides the two broad classes of pva$ as baddha or earth-bound and 
nitya-mukta or eternally free, there are sub-dasses of earth-bound souls 
corresponding to their level of spiritual perfection and progress. Thus 
we have not merely' the three classes of plants, animals and humans 
amongst the earth-bound souls but also amongst the humans themselves 
different levels of spiritual perfection and progress. For example, while 
some humans live a purely earthly life in utter forgetfulness of their 
real status as eternal servants of the Lord, there are others who prefer 
a spiritual life of devotion and love consistently with their destiny as 
monadic fractions of the absolute Spirit, The idea of the finite spirit as 
finite, limited and therefore eternally dependent on the Absolute as the 
inclusive whole is the beginning of bhakii. When the abstract idea through 
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heightening of consciousness becomes intensified into an intuition, the 
bare thought has passed over into the warmth and intimacy of devotion 
and love. Bhakii psychologically is thus knowing intensified and trans¬ 
formed into an intuitive realization—intellection, consciousness or thought 
so condensed and concentrated {cid-gkana) as to amount to a living p 
presentative experience. Thus while in the content aspect bhakti is the 
realization of the pva's eternal dependence on the Lord, psychologically 
it is a form of intdleciual intuition which transforms the entire personality, 
intellectual, emotional and conative. 

Hie relation between the Lord, the pvas and the material world is F as 
already noted, a relation of unthinkable difference-in-non-difference* not 
definable in strict logical terms r While pva-iakli and mdyd-sakli are 
themselves aspects of the Lord's sva-vupa-iakii, yet the Lord has abo 
a transcendent nature which remains complete and unchanged in spite 
of Ills exercise of the different powers. And while the Lord as both 
immanent in and also transcending the functionings of His various powers 
reveals Himself in unthinkable difference-in-noii-dtSerence from the 
powers He exercises, the powers themselves as c\t r fiva and wdya-£ak£is 
are also beyond comprehension both severally and in their mutual 
relation. 

This is why the followers of Caitanya describe their standpoint as a-cinfya- 
bki'ddbhcda which must be distinguished alike from Brahma-vivtirtfa- 
vdda and Brahitw-putinamx-vdda , While vnarUa-vuda regards the world- 
appearance as an adhydsa or false appearance in the eternally accomplished 
absolute Reality reducing the world thereby to an unreal appearance 
that does not affect Brahman's essence, the followers of Caitanya consider 
the world to be real as a house of correction fur the jiva or finite soul 
though in unthinkable difference-in-non-difference from the absolute 
Reality. In Brahma-pariqdtw-vddtf again the world, though considered 
to be real, is yet taken to be a parindma or substantial modification of 
Brahman, the absolute Reality, As against this view, bhcddbkedu offers 
the doctrine of SaJUi-porindma-vdda explaining the world and finite 
spirits not as the substantial modification of Brahman itself. but as the 
transformation of its a-Hniya-£akH t i,e. of the inscrutable powers of its 
sva-TUpa as cit- pva- and mdyd-hkfi. This, while saving the integrity of 
Brahman in its transcendent being yet makes it one with the world 
through its supernal powers in an unthinkable differcnc^m-non-difference, 

NOTE 

i. Such bhakii is possible only amongst the iuigels, the eternally free spirits who 
are the Lord’s constant attendiuits in His immaterial world [Braja-iih&mnti). 
For the t-arth-bennd soul what is possible is its imitation or copy in tlie form 
of r ag J niiga-frfiafti a devotion that follows in the wake of its original in the 
Lord’s immaterial world. 
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CHAPTER XV 


SAIVA AND SAKTA SCHOOLS 

a, Saiva-siddhanta 

t. RELATION TO OTHER SCHOOLS 

Sajva-Siddhanta is the name by which Tamil Saivaism is known. The 
expression literally means “the settled conclusion or final position of 
Saivaism"' audit serves to distinguish the system from non-Saiva Schools 
as well as from other types ofSaivaism. The systems of thought other than 
the Siddhiivta are classed under four heads: (i) purap-fiurac-cafnayam 
(outermost); (2) pur a c-ca may a n (outer)* (3) ahap-pu ra c~ca m ay a m (inner); 
and (4) akac<amayom (innermost). The heterodox Schools Eke the Lokayata, 
Jaina and Bauddha are outermost in the sense that they are farthest 
removed from the Siddhdnfa, They had no belief in the Veda, nor in God, 
The next grade of Schools which are called outer are: Nyaya, Mlmaihsa, 
Ekatma-vada, Sdmkhya, Yoga and Pan carat ra. Though they recognize 
the authority of the Veda, they do not accept the Sivdgamas as authori¬ 
tative. The inner Schools arc some types of Saivaism, like Fa£upata a 
Mahavrata, Kikla, Vama p , Bbairava and Aikya-vida which* while regarding 
Siva as the supreme God p do not agree to the scheme of categories set 
forth in the Siddhdnia * The last group of Schools which is called inner¬ 
most also consists of varieties of Saivaism, such as Pd$ana-vdda-$4ivd, 
Bheda-vdda-$aim f $iva-sawa*vdda t Siva-sankrdtiia-vdda, Ihara-avikdra- 
vdda and Sivddvaita* These accept all the categories detailed in the 
Siddhdnia] but they differ from it in defining some of the categories. Thus 
through a criticism of the rival systems from the most remote to the most 
proximate, the Siddhantin, following the usual philosophic procedure, 
seeks to establish his view. Here we shall content ourselves with merely 
expounding the principal tenets of the Siddhdnta . But before we proceed 
to that task we shall briefly mention the important authorities on the 
Siddhanta School of JSaivaism. 


2, THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES 

The primary sources of Saivaism are the twenty-eight $ivagatHrt$ t of 
which the Kdmikd is the most important. The authority of the Vedas Is 
also recognized. Saint Tiru molar, author of the Tirtt-mandirum says, "The 
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Agama, as much as the Veda, is truly the work of God; the one ( Veda) 
is general and the other (Jgawffl) special; though some consider these words 
of the Lord, the two antas, to be different, for the great no difference 
exists/* 

References to Siva and the worship offered to him in South India are 
to be found in the earliest extant literature in Tamil, viz. the works of 
the Sangam age. The great period of Saivabm* however, was when, the 
sixty-three canonical saints, 1 called ndyanmdrs or adiyars lived and 
showed to the people the way of devotion to Siva. Of these, Appax, Tim- 
jnana-sambandhar. Simdaramurti and Mamkkavacakar^ are honoured 
as the great teachers of Saiva religion (savuiyd&rryas ). The hymns sung 
by the first three constitute the TmSr&m* of the Tiru-vdcakam of 
Manikkavacakar, it has been said that he whose heart b not melted by it 
must have had a stone for hb heart? 

The four great saints referred to above did not attempt any systematic 
exposition of the Saiva doctrines. This task was left to the teachers who 
followed them. The most important ol the saniatmedryas, as these later 
teachers are called, are Meykantfadeva, Amnandi-£ivadirya, Marai- 
jfiilna-sambandha and UmapatHivScarya. Meykaridab Siva-jMw-badharn 
(thirteenth century' a.d.) is the basic text of the Saiva-Siddhlnta philo¬ 
sophy. The tradition about this work is that it is a Tamil rendering made 
by Meykanda of the Pdia-imnocana section of the Raurava-Agama, Rut 
this is now disputed by some scholars who believe that the Tamil Siva- 
jndna-bodham is an original work of Meykanda, There are twelve siifras 
(aphorisms) in the Siva-jndna-hodham with a varttika (commentary) 
written by the author himself. Arunandi s Siva-jndna-siddhiydr has justly 
become famous as the classic of ^aiva-siddhanta. In the first part called 
i4 para-pak$a" alien Schools ate refuted; in the second part M 'supak$a rt 
(Sanskrit sva-paksa), the tenets of fiaiva-sichHiiinta are expounded, closely 
following the Siva-jmtna-bodham . Marai-jhriiia-saihbandha b not known 
to have written any work. Rut his disciple, Uma patT 4 iv&cSiya, wrote 
several treatises expounding the Siddhdnta. One of them is Sivn-prakdiavi, 
a book of one hundred verges. 


3, MAIN CATEGORIES 

The main categories of Saiva-siddhanta are: pati (God), pain (soul), 
and pdia (bond). According to thb system, God, soul and matter are all- 
real; and so the SkldMnta is a pltiraJbtic realism, 

God is the highest reality in the Siddhanta system. He b referred to 
as pati, because he is the only lord of all beings. The very first Sutra of 
^iva-jndna-hedham gives an argument lor the existence of God, It reads 
thus: “The universe which is diversified as he/ she’ and it/ and b 
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subject to the three-fold change (viz, origination, sustention and de¬ 
struction) must be what is created (by an efficient cause). Owing to its 
conjunction with the dnam^mala (impurity of ignomnce), it emanated 
from Kara (God), to whom it returns at the time of dissolution. Hence 
the learned say that Kara is the first cause." just as artifacts cannot be 
produced except by an artisan, so the world, in order that it may come 
into being, exists for a while, and then gets dissolved to be re-created after 
some time, needs a creator who is God. God Himsell, however, does not 
change. "Just as time, the producer of all change, itself remains without 
change/' says Meykaii^a, "so God who creates, main tains and destroys 
the world without any extraneous means, and by His mere will remains 
without change/' He is the unchanging ground of all that changes. The 
world is an artifact of God. 

God is designated in the Siddhanta by such names as Hara and Siva, 
He is Hara in the sense that he removes the bonds of the soul, as also in 
the sense that in Him the world gets resolved. He is called Siva, because 
He is the supreme bliss. He may be referred to by any of the three genders 
corresponding to the three-fold form in which ihe universe appears, viz. 
as “he/' "she,” and "it." He may be called Sivah t Sim, or $imm. All 
the names of Siva may be rendered thus in the three genders. Mirukka- 
vScakarsays: “Lo, behold! He is the male and the female and the neuter/' 

The Siva of the Saiva-siddhanta is superior to the Tri-murtis, Brahma, 
Vi§nu and Rudra, li is significant that in the terminology of popular 
Hinduism, the terms Isvara and Mahe^vara refer to Siva. And it is the 
claim of the Siddhantm that even as identified with Rudra, the third of 
the Hindu Trinity, Siva b superior to the other two in the sense that in 
prataya Rudra alone stands unaffected, while even Brahma and Visnu 
are affected in a way. The function of Rudra b continuous and lasts 
through srtfi, sthiti and Ankara, whereas Brahma and Visnu have no 
function to perform in the period of samhdra or ftralnya. In the language 
of the $vtid£vatara-Ufiitn{$ad f 4 Rudra is the one god; there is no second 
to him. He rules all the worlds with his ruling powers. He creates 
all beings, protects them, and merges them together at the end of 
time. 

God for the Siddhantin h tiir-guna. But the expression does not mean 
“attributdess" as in the system of Advaita; it only means " devoid of 
thegnrcds ot prakrli, viz. saliva, rajas and iatnas/' It b in this sense that 
Tirumular uses the phrase * 'mukku na-nirgunam (free from the three 
gums). Siva is the Tunya (the fourth), and b beyond the states of waking 
(jdgrai ), dreaming (smpna) and sleep (sw^wjfrh), which are conditions 
respectively of the three gunas or prakrti, saliva, rajas and iajnas.! Says 
Meykanda: "Will not the Lord who is nir-guna, mr-mala (devoid of 
impurities), eternal bliss, tai-para (superior to all things) and incomparable, 
and appears to the soul when the latter gets rid of the categories such as 
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ether, etc., will not He Appear (to the soul) as a surpassing wonder and as 
the inseparable light of its understanding?"* 

Usually eight qualities are attributed to Siva. They are: independence, 
purity, self-knowledge, omniscience, freedom from mala, boundless 
benevolence, omnipotence and bliss. In Titukkural, God is described as 
en-gurattan (endowed with eight qualities),? In Siva are all perfections 
ensured. There is no limit to His greatness. The sixth stV.m of $iva-jnana- 
bodham declares that God is spoken of by the wise as Siva-sol or c it-sat. 
As cit (pure consciousness) or Siva, He is incomprehensible and transcends 
human intelligence. As sat or Being He is to be realized through divine 
wisdom. He is above the known, and yet He is not unknown. 

Siva is immanent in the universe and also transcendent. He is vfiva- 
rupa (of the form of the universe) and viivadhika (more than the universe). 
Almost every Saiva saint has sung the praise of both these aspects of 
God. Siva appears in the form of the universe; but the universe does 
not exhaust his nature. He is with form and is formless as well. The 
conception of Asfa-tniirta (Siva in eight forms) brings out the aspect 
of God's immanence. M&nikkavacakar sings: 

"Earth, water, air, fire, sky, the sun and the moon. 

The sentient man—these eight forms He pervades." 

Appar describes Siva as these eight forms, as the sacrificer {yajamatta), 
as good and evil, as male and female, as the form of every form, as yesterday, 
today and tomorrow. The view that is implicit in such descriptions is 
not to be confused with pantheism; for £jva or God exceeds the world, 
while being its ground. Meykanda says that Siva is beyond perception 
and thought. Manikkavacakar declares that, though the supreme i>iva 
became man, woman, and what is neither, ether, fire, nor the final cause. 
He transcends all the forms. He has no name, no form and no marks 
whatever. 

God in the Saiva-siddhanta is the operative cause of the world, and not 
its material cause also, as in some Schools of the Vedanta, The Siddhanta 
is not Brahma-parindma-vdda ; it is prakrti-parindma-vada, and in this 
respect resembles the Samkhya doctrine. It is mayd that is the material 
cause of the world, as clay is of pot. But mere clay will not transform 
itself into a pot, since for such transformation the activity of an agent, 
vi2. a potter, is required. So also, for creating the world out of mayd an 
operative cause is essential; and that is God. Here, of course, there is 
difference between the Siddhanta and the Samkhva. God creates the 
world, being its operative or efficient cause, through His Sakti which 
serves as the instrumental cause, even as the potter makes his pots by 
operating on his wheel, 8 The analogy of the potter, however, should not 
be pressed too far. The potter has only finite intelligence and limited 
power; and he plies his wheel in order to eke out a living. Not so is the 
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Lord, Who is omniscient and omnipresent* and has no ends of His own to 
accomplish. He is satya-samkalfia and ipta-kdma; His resolves are all true, 
and His desires are eternally accomplished. He makes the world evolve in 
order that souls may he saved through the removal of their impurities. 
Siva has five functions: tirodMm (obscuration), srtfi (creation), stkiti 
(preservation) p samhSra (destruction), and anugrahti (grace). Of these, the 
first four have the last one as their goal. The world-process is for the sake 
of the soul's release; and it in no way affects God's nature, Siva remains 
the same whether the world evolves or not. The sun is impartial and the 
same to all things; hut because of him, such diverse phenomena as the 
blooming of the lotus, the emission of heat by the burning-glass and the 
evaporation of water, etc., take placed It is the same sun that makes some 
lotuses bud. some bloom and some others wither away. Similarly, but for 
the power of God nothing would move, and the world’process would be 
impossible. Vet God's nature remains unaltered by what happens to and 
in the world. 

Hie Siddhantin does not favour the doctrine of avaMra (incarnation). 
The author of tin $iva-jftdtui-siddhiyar ie > says that, while the other gods 
are subject to birth and death, suffering and enjoyment, Siva, the consort 
of Uma, is free from these. Siva has no incarnations: for without barman 
there can be no incarnation, and Siva has no barman. Bodies that are bom 
and are seen to die are the products of barman, God does not take on a 
body in the way the transmigrating soul does. This does not mean that 
God cannot appear in bodily form. He does appear in the form in which 
He is w orshipped by His devotee and also m the forms that are required 
to save the soul. 11 But all such forms are not made of matter; they are the 
expression of His grace. One of the precious modes in which He appears is 
that of th e guru (teacher) whose purpose it is to save the struggling soul 
from mmsdra. The conception of God as love and grace figures as a frequent 
theme in the hymns of the fSaiva saints. Tirumular says in one of his 
memorable verses that only the ignorant distinguish between God (Siva) 
and love (tinftii), and that wisdom lies in identifying the two. 13 

Of the three categories of the ^aiva-sidiihanta* viz. pati* pa£u and fiasa, 
we have now p explained the nature of the first which is the most fundamental 
category" in the sense that it is the only independent substance. Before 
proceeding to understand the nature of the soul and its bonds, the other 
two categories, let us examine the nature of the world and its evolution, for 
it is the world that provides the soul with locations, vehicles and objects 
of finite experience, 

Maya is the material cause of the universe. The Siddhantin argues 
on the basis of sat-karya-vada^ that the universe which is an effect must 
have a material cause which is not different from it in nature. The universe 
is norwntdligent (a-cit): and God who is intelligence (ctV) cannot be its 
material cause. So a material cause which is non intelligent has to be 
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postulated. That is ntSyd, Mdyd is sn called because the universe is 
resolved (md) into it p and is evolved {yd} from it. It b the primal matrix 
out of which the universe is made. It b from mdyd that the souls are 
endowed with bodies (/i-j organs {karana), worlds (fiArawwa), and 
objects of enjoyment (Wiogya), By itself, however, mdyd cannot function, 
because it is non-intelligent. It requires intelligent guidance which b 
provided by $iva. Siva operates on mdyd, not directly, but through his 
cif-iakti. Thus guided, mdyd throws forth from itself the taltvas (principles! 
that constitute the universe. 

The Siddhantin makes a distinction between two orders of evolution p 
one pure (iuddfot) and the other impure {a-iaddha). Mdyd b P accordingly p 
two-fold, pure and impure, iuddha-mdyd and a-iuddha-mdyd. It b pure 
when it is not mixed with dnava and harming and impure when u is 
mixed with them, 

Suddha-mdyd which is also called mahd-mdyd and kulikti is operated on 
by Siva Himself through His iakti in its threefold aspects, viz. icchd 
(desire), jndna (knowledge) and Arfya (will). There are five evolutes of 
suddfia-inayd : ndda t hindu, sddakkya, m&ht£var% and iuddka-vidyd. Ndda 
b iiva tattva, while hindu is iakti-tattva r The former b the result of the 
operation of jhdm-iakii on £udd!m-mdyd\ the latter arises when kriyd- 
$®kli operates on ndda r Jfidna and kriyd £akfis operating on hindu in an 
equal measure produce stiddkhyti. From thb, mdkz&vari b derived when 
more of ktiyd-iakii b active along with pidiux. And from mdhchwt, 
inddhi-vidyd is evolved when jO&na-i&kli is the dominant operative 
factor. These five evolutes of suddha-mdyd are collectively known as 
iiva-tattvas or prcraka-Mn^t. 

From iuddhamdyd b evolved also the system of sounds. The forms 
of sound are four. The first is pard w hich is absolutely supreme and subtly 
The second b pagyanfi which b relatively gross and yet undifferentiated, 
like the colours of the peacock in the contents of a peahen's egg. The 
third b madhyamd which b grosser still and differentiated, but not 
articulate. The fourth b vaikhan which b articulate sound. Meaning b 
made known by a capacity (tekti) which is manifested through letters 
and %vords. The grammarians give the name sphofa to this capacity. It 
resides in ndda-tattva, the first evolute of iuddha-maya* 

The rest of the principles in the Siddhanta scheme of evolution arise 
out of a-iuddha-mdyd which b also called adho-rndyd (the downward 
mdyd) or ?nohim (that which deludes). Siva does not act cm a-iuddha-mdyd f 
because of its impurity. Over the remainder of the evolution it is the 
divinities like SadiLsiva and Rudra who proceed from iuddha-rndyd that 
presides, Sadifiva produces from a-iuddha-mdyd by means of his iakti 
three principles, via, kola (time), niyati (destiny or necessity), and kali 
(lit. particle), and from ha Id two more principles, viz r vidyd (knowledge) 
and rdga (attachment). These five tativas constitute the sheaths or cloaks 
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{paiicii-kancuka) of the soul. As conditioned by these shea th s , the soul 
becomes what is called purufa-tattva. Prakrti which is the counterpart of 
pitrusa arises out of kata by the activity of Rudra, The five sheaths along 
with purusa and prakrti are known as vidyd-tattvas; and they constitute 
what is called bhojayitr-kditda, the part of evolution, which brings about 
enjoyment, as distinguished from preraka-kdnda which is the directive 
part consisting of the evolutes of suddhu-mdyd, as already noticed. 

From prakrti in its avyakta (unmanifest) state arise cilia and buddhi 
(intellect). From buddki evolves ahamkdra (individuality). There are 
three varieties of ahamkdra, distinguished by the predominance, respec¬ 
tively, of saliva, rajas and lamas , The names which afutmkdra acquires in 
these three forms are taijasa, vaikrta'i and bhiUddi. From the taijasa 
ahamkdra the organs of sense and manas (mind) are derived, from the 
vaikrta the organs of action, and from the bhiilddi the subtle elements 
called tannidlras. From the ianmdlras are produced the gross elements 
{makd-bhiitay, , With these the evolutionary Scheme is complete, consisting 
of thirty-six principles. 
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M&ya is one of the bonds (pdias) of the soul. It provides the soul w ith 
the moans, locations and objects of enjoyment called bhogya-kdnda. 
The world of mayd is usually referred to as a-saL This expression, however, 
does not mean that the world is "non-existent" or "unreal' 1 ; it only means 
that the world is other than God who is sal. In the sense that nutyd is 
a-tit or non-in telligent, it is a-sat. 

Souls are by nature infinite, pervasive and omniscient. But because of 
their association with impurities s) or bonds {pates), they experience 
themselves as finite, limited and parviscient. They are called paSu 
because they have pdia (bonds). The three mates that bind the soul to the 
course of transmigration are atf&va-, karma- and mdya-, ri (i) A nava-mate 
is a connate impurity. It b In the Saiva-siddhanta what avidyd is in 
Advaita-Vedanta. It deludes the soul and makes it a victim of sathsdra. 
It b called anava because on account of it the infinite soul becomes finite 
or atomic (a?u), as it were. It is a juositive entity which is beginningless 
and resides in the soul, like the green patina on copper. It is called mCtte- 
mate, because it is the original cause of the soul's bondage. It is described 
as the impurity of darkness (iruf-malam) , because it deludes the soul. It is 
non-in telligent; and so it has to be operated upon by the Lord through 
his power of obscuration {tirodhiina-sakti), which for that reason is itself 
allied a mate. (2} Karma-mate is the bond forged by deeds. The soul, with 
its cognitive and conative powers limited by dnava, acts and enjoys— 
acts in order to enjoy the fruits of its deeds, and enjoys the results of its 
past works. Prompted by appetition and aversion, the soul acts in certain 
ways and acquires merit and demerit which constitute the impurity of 
karman. The soul's trammigratory course is conditioned by karman. 
Since karman b a blind force, it needs the guidance of Siva, And it is 
through the grace of Siva that the soul could gain release from the 
stronghold of karman. (3) Maya-mate, which is the third impurity, is the 
material cause of the universe. It endows the soul, as wc have already 
explained, with a psycho-physical organism and provides it with worlds 
and objects of enjoyment. The three mates together constitute the bondage 
of the soul; they are in beginningloas association with it. Like the bran, 
husk and sprout of paddy, they bind the soul differently, and are to be 
distinguished from one another. 

The Siddhantin classifies souls into three groups: sakah i, prateydkate 
and vijfidndkste. "Kate” means a part or particle; and here it refers to 
the conditions of empirical existence. The sakate-jiva is the sou! which 
is endowed with all the empirical conditions of existence, and is associated 
with all the three kinds of bonds. The pralaydkate is the soul as it exists 
in prateya (i.e. the period of cosmic dissolution] rid of mdyd and its evolutes. 
Because of the continued, presence of karman besides dnava. the pralaydkate 
becomes sakate again when there occurs fresh creation. The vijtkdndkala 
is the jiva from which karman too has been removed, besides may a] 
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and only dnava remains for it. It resides in the world constituted by 
iuddha-mayd f and has no need to return to empirical existence. It is in a 
state fit for release, which it attains when through the grace of $iva the 
impurity of dnava is removed from it. The states of the three classes of 
souls are called, respectively, sakala-avastfui, kevala-avasthd and iuddha- 
avastha . 

One of the characteristics of the pva f according to the SiddMntin, is 
that it assumes the nature of the entity with which it is associated, 
Meykan^a speaks of it as adu-adu-Mal (becoming that and that} The 
soul, like a crystal, reflects whatever it is united with. It takes on the 
colour of its environment. When in bondage it reflects the nature of mala; 
when in release it acquires the nature of Siva, For this reason, the soul is 
described as sad-asaL It becomes a-sat when, it leans towards mala, and 
sat when it inclines towards Siva. In the k^vala-avtisthd it is a-satl in the 
sakala-avasthd it is sad-asat; in the iuddha-avasthit it is sat. 

The pvx is related to Siva as body to soul. God's relation to the soul 
is also explained by the analogy of the relation of the letter a to all other 
letters. The Siddhantin describes this relation as a-dvxiU r by which 
expression he does not mean non-difference (a-bhtda) but only non¬ 
separateness [amnyatva). As an entity, the soul is different from God; 
in nature, it is similar to God. Even in release it retains its entitative 
distinctness. The argument for the plurality of souls which is advanced by 
the Siddhantin is the familiar one based on the distinctness of body, mind, 
etc. p for each soul- 

4, LIBERATION 

The release of the soul is accomplished through four means which are 
called carya, kriyd „ yoga and j-nan-a. These are, respectively, the paths of 
the ddsa t sat-puira, sakhd t and sat. The soul that goes by the path of caryd 
(observance) behaves as the servant (tftfra) of God. Cleaning the temples 
of God, rendering service to the daily worship of God's images, singing the 
praise of God and serving God s devotees are some of the forms which 
caryd takes. When the soul enters the next path which is kriyd (rites), 
it becomes more intimate with God and considers itself to be his good son 
(sat-piitra). Its service to God becomes closer; it offers him its love and 
praise. Yet the acts of sendee are external in character, though the 
changed relationship between God and soul enables the latter to march 
forward and get nearer its Lord. At the next stage which is yoga (con¬ 
templation), the soul regards God as its friend (wiAti), The path of con¬ 
templation enables it to withdraw its senses from their respective objects 
and concentrate its mind on God. The three paths we have now described, 
caryd, kriyd and yoga, are preparatory' disciplines which make the soul 
fit to receive unto itself the nature of God. These are different stages in 
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(lit 1 pilgrim's progress towards perfection. The first is called stilokya, 
i.e, residence in the realm of God, which is attained by the path of earyd. 
The second is suinipyti, i.e, attaining the nearness of God, which is the 
fruit of i kriya. The third is sarufya, i.e. acquiring the form of God, w r hich 
is the result of yoga. With this, however, the goal has not been reached. 
The supreme end is sdyujya. union with God, which is to be gained by 
pidna or wisdom. As the root of bondage is annua or ignorance, it has to 
be removed by jndna. The path ofjndna, or $an-marga (good path) as it 
is otherwise called, is the last stage in the soul's journey to God, At the 
end of it, the soul becomes completely free of mala and attains perfection. 
The modus operands which makes the soul fit for receiving God's grace 
is elaborately set forth in fsaiva-Siddhanta literature. The soul must first 
learn to equate empirical good and evil. This is called fi iruvumiyoppu. 
equating the two types of kartmin, viz. the good and the bad. That is, 
the soul becomes indifferent to both merit and demerit, realizing that 
merit is bondage even as demerit is. When the soul gets settled in such an 
attitude, the mala which had hitherto obscured its vision becomes fit 
for the divine surgeon's operation. The maturation of mala is called 
imla-paripaka. The soul at this stage no longer cognizes with the evolutes 
of a^uddha-mdyd, nor with its own feeble and dickering intelligence, it 
has no use now for pdia-jfidna and paSu-jfiatia. It is now filled, through 
contemplation, with the glory of God. And God's grace descends on it. 
This is known as iakli-tsipdla, the descent of God's power. With the 
on-set of divine grace, 5iva reveals Himself to the soul and imparts to it 
the jnafla that liberates it. The state of the soul in the pidna-marga is the 
itiddha-avastha, which is the state of grace or and as distinguished from 
the kttala-avasihd which is the state of darkness or irsd and the sakala- 
avastkd which is the state of confused knowledge or mand. The soul in 
the suddha-avasthd is, as we have seen, the vijndna-kala. To it Siva reveals 
Himself as its own inner light; while to the pralctySkeda He appears in a 
divine supernatural form, and to the sakala in human form as a preceptor. 
By seeing, touching or instructing. God performs the purification 
of the soul, and weans it from association with mala, and makes it realize 
its own Sjyatvfi. This is inok$a or release. Even after release the soul may 
appear embodied for a while, due to the residue of prdritbdka^kartnan. 
But this in no way affects the soul's perfection. 

The soul's attainment of Sivatoa does not mean the mergence of its 
being in Siva. The entiUtive difference of the soul from Siva is main¬ 
tained even in mok$a. The jiva can claim God's nature as its own too, hut 
not that it itself is God. The difference between bondage and release is 
this: while in the former the soul's experience is through pdia (bond), 
in the latter it is through paii (i.e. Lord). The soul's knowledge in the 
state of release is paU-jnana —an expression which does not nieEin the 
Lord s knowledge, but the soul's knowledge through the Lord. There is 
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also this difference between the released soul and God. While the soul is 
now free from mala and enjoys the bliss of £iva, it does not share with 
the latter His five functions of creation, sustentation* destruction, con¬ 
cealment and bestowal of gf&ct, Mok$a thus is not a state of bare identity; 
it is the experience of unity-in-dmlity. God is the giver of eternal bliss; 
and the soul is the recipient thereof. Without becoming identical with 
God, the soul enjoys His nature. This view is described by the Siddhrsntm 
as the true Advaita. What is denied by the negative particle («-) iti this 
expression is not the existence of two but the duality of two* The Siddh- 
antin says, "They are not two " and not "There are not two/' Umapati 
declares in his Siva-praMsam: e, We expound here the beauty of £alva^ 
Siddhanta, the cream of the Vedanta, whose excellent merit consists in 
its exposition of the Admit#, postulating an inseparable relation like 
body and soul, eye and the sun ? the soul and the eye* supported as it is 
by the dharma of the highest authoritative books and unlike the bheda 
and bhi’dd, hheda and a-bheda relations illustrated respectively, by light 
and darkness, word and meaning, gold and ornament, set forth by the 
other Schools, and which is further supported by perfectly logical methods, 
and is light to the truth-seekers and darkness to others/* 1 2 3 4 5 * * * * * 11 


NOTES 

1. Sdddl&r F s Ptriyapuranum gives the Lives of these saints. 

2. These four are said to be the exemplars, respectively, of the four main paths 
of devotions, vis. dasa-mdrgu or the path ui the servant, sai-putm-mdwga or 
the path of the good son, sakk^md^ Or the path of the friend, and wn-m&rga 
or tie true path, 

3. ^Nambi-tndar-nambi compiled the hymns of the four saints and the works of 
other: Saiva poets and seers to form what Ls known as the twelve Tiru-tn wfai. 

4. iii. 2* 

3, v. 2596. 

6. is, 2 , 

7 *:9 

5. Siva-jnana-siddhh'&r, T, i. 18. 

(> r £iva-jHdnasiddhiy**, I. U_ 33, 

10. II. ix. 25. 

it. Three types of forms an? distinguished: ft) bhsg^rUpa. which grants enjoyment 
to souls'; (2) ghora-rupa, which destroys the barmans of souls, and (3) yaga-rtipi*, 
which effects the release of SOUK See Siddkiyar t I. ii 50. 

13 . rtni-rtdrtdtViaift, v. 270, 

13, This is the same as the Samkbya view that the effect is pre-existent in the 
cause and that the two am identical in substance. 

l«|, T-£t h barman and are the impurities (matas) that bind the Soul 

15, In the Samkhya system the s&teib&HifamkSm is called uaibria and the rdjasa. 

is called taijasa. - B 

16. Sometimes twii/os are said to be five: these three with tirodMyt* (i.e. Siva's 

power of obscuration} and tti&ytya (i t. product of which is the world. 

17, See note 2. 

18. See J. M. Kallasvami Pi|[ai; Stadia in £aiva-$iddkdn£a r p. 245. 
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CHAPTER XV —continued 


SAIVA AND SAKTA SCHOOLS 

b, kASmIra Saivaism 

i* INTRODUCTION 

Satvaism, as a monistic system of thought, as distinct from ritualistic 
religion, arose in KMmlra in the first half of the ninth century a.d, It 
is a mm-Vcdk system, because it does not recognise the Veda as the final 
authority. Its appeal is not confined to the privileged three castes. It 
does not debar the iudra from following the path to liberation. It recog¬ 
nizes the universal brotherhood of all men. irrespective of caste and 
nationality. It is an Agamic system. It traces its origin to the sixty-four* 
monistic iaivii-Agetmas. 

• This system is called Svatantrya-v5da, because it accepts free will to 
be the ultimate metaphysical principle. It is called Abhiisa-vada, because 
it holds that all appearance is concretization of the Ultimate. It is called 
Trika* because of its triadic tendency. And it is called KaSmlra Saivaismi 
because all the writers of the available literature on the monistic Saivaism 
belonged to Kasmlra. It is primarily based, not on reason nor on Scriptural 
authority, but on the most direct experience of the true reality through 
spiritual discipline, the practice of Yoga. 

Kasmlra was the meeting-ground of the various philosophical currents * 
at the time of the rise of the monistic Saivaism. Buddhism had a strong¬ 
hold in Kasmlra.since the time of Aioka (273-232 b.c.}. It was in Kasmlra 
that Kaniska convoked an assembly of the Buddhist theologians to 
reconcile the conflicting doctrines of different Schools of Buddhism, Us 
existence was particularly felt by the Saivas, when Kaniska (a.d. 78-101) 
made a gift of KSimTra (Kani5ka-puram ?) to Buddhistic church and 
Nagarjuna came to power and began to spread Buddhism. The aggressive 
attitude of Nagarjuna is referred to by Kalhana* in his Rtija-tarangini and 
by Varadaraja in his $iva-sutra-t<arttifia,5 

Rmini's grammar was intensively studied. Kaiyata wrote a commentary on 
the Mahu-bha$yaoi Patanjali. And Abhinavaguptapada, as the name given to 
him by his teachers implies, was looked upon as an incarnation of Patanjali. 
Monistic Vedanta was fairly popular. Samkaracarya’s visit to Kaimira 
(a,e>. 820) further stimulated the interest of the learned in it. Monistic 
Slktaism was propounded by a section of the monistic Saivas themselves. 
The Sfirhkhya philosophy was there as an integral part of the Vedanta, 
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2. HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

Vasugupta (a.d. 825}. the author of Siva-s&trt i, was the first to present 
the Agamic teachings in a philosophical farm. He takes no notice of the 
other philosophical currents. His object was not to propound a system 
that would appeal to reason, but to show the three ways to the realization 
of the Ultimate. He therefore offers no logical proof, nor does he refer 
to Scriptural authority. He, according to a tradition, presents the sutras 
as he discovered them inscribed on a rock. 

Ehatta Kalla ta, a pupil of Vasugupta, wrote or gave publicity to his 
teacher's work, Spanda-ktirikti, Here we find lor the fust time a faint 
beginning of a rational approach to the problem of the ultimate Reality 
and an implicit reference to other Schools of thought, 

Somananda was a younger contemporary of Vasugupta. He made a 
definitely rationalistic approach to the problem of ultimate Reality. He 
distinctly refers to various Schools of thought and rationally proves the 
unsoundness of their theories. His attacks are directed primarily against 
the Sabda-brahma-vdda of the grammarians and the Saktyadvaya-vada of 
a section of the Kasmira Saivas. He refuted the theory, propounded by 
Bhartrhari (a,e>- 650) in his Vakya-padiyant, that paiyanti is the Ultimate, 
the para. He established para to be distinct from pasyantt. 

The earlier grammarians accepted only one stage of transition, the 
madhyama, from the subtlest speech {pafyantf) to the grossest [vaikhart]. 
In Kaiyata's Pradvptt, we find a different interpretation of those Vedic 
passages (catvtiri srtigd, etc.) which are interpreted by Nagesa Ehatta, 
in his Udyota, as implying para . Recognition of parti as distinct from 
pafyanti, by Nagc 4 a Bhatta and his followers, was due to the influence 
of the Saiva-Agamasfi Thus, the contribution of Somananda to the 
philosophy of Grammar is the establishment of para as distinct from and 
higher than paiyanii. This parti is recognized by the Saivas as identical 
with what they call Svdlantrya' or Vi maria. 

Somananda criticizes the fxikia monism (Saktyadvaya-vdda ) in the third 
chapter. But lie criticizes only summarily various Schools of Buddhism 
and the monistic Vedanta, along with other Schools of thought, such as 
the Jaina, the Sariikhya, the NySya and the Vaiiesika in the sixth chapter. 

He clearly brings out the distinction of the Ultimate, as maintained 
by the monistic Saivas, from similar conceptions of other systems. 

He discovered in the Saiaa^Agunta a means to final emancipation, which 
was unknown to Vasugupta. It is this means, the pratyabhijha, which has 
given the system its name, under which it is recognized by Mudhava in 
his Sarva-da r da na-sa nigra ha, Vasugupta liad recognized only three means 
to liberation— Santbham, Sdkia and Aitava. All these involved the practice 
of Yoga. Somananda presents an advance on Vasugupta in so far as he 
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shows a new way to emancipation. He says that the Ultimate, the 
freedom, can be realized through recognition of it by the individual in 
himself in practical life. He holds that freedom is the inner being of the 
individual, but it is hidden by the veil of ignorance, which has to be 
removed to recognize it as identical with the essence of the individual. 

Utpaldcdrya was a pupil of Somananda. The latter had criticized different 
Schools of Buddhism summarily along with other Schools. Buddhism was 
fully alive in KaSmlra at this time. And, therefore, very probably there 
was a counter-criticism of the monistic Satvaism, Utpalacarya undertook 
to reply to this and wrote his Ih/ara-pratyobhijftd-kdrika and two com¬ 
mentaries thereon, which are mainly a reply to the Bauddfaa objections 
against the fundamentals of the monistic Saivaism. 

Abhinavagupta (a.d. 960), a grand-pupil of Utpalacarya, was an 
encyclopaedic thinker and a man of the highest spiritual attainment. He 
very often speaks of himself and mentions the dates and places of com¬ 
position of some of his works, if we are able to write a fairly accurate 
history' of monistic Saivaism, it is primarily because of this distinctive 
feature of Abhinavagupta's works. 

We know of forty-one works of Abhinavagupta.* And there is strong 
evidence to show that he wrote many more. He began with writing 
commentaries on sixty-four monistic Suivo-Agamas and wrote an indepen¬ 
dent work, Tantrahka, dealing with the mystical, theological, ritualistic, 
epistemic, psychological and philosophical aspects of the monistic Saiva- 
A gam as. Next he commented on the works on literary' criticism and 
dramaturgy 7 . He wrote Locana on Anandavardhana's Dhvanyahhn and 
psychologically established dhvani (the suggested spiritual meaning) as 
distinct from three types of linguistic meaning, conventional {abhidkeya), 
contextual {tatparya) and secondary (Idksanika), He also wrote Abhimva- 
bfidretti on the Natya-sdstra of Bharata and propounded a theory of 
aesthetics in the context of drama, which has been accepted by almost 
all the subsequent writers on the subject. And last of all he commented 
on the two works of UtpaJacarya on the monistic Saivaism, (1) livara- 
firetyabhij&d-kdrika and (z) Tikd on it. His commentaries together with 
the originals are recognized to be authoritative books on the Pratyabhijnl 
system. 

Abhinavagupta made two contributions. (1) He related the monistic 
Saivaism in all its aspects to the recognized sixty-four Saivdgamas by 
referring ‘to the Agamic passages. (2) He established the Indian aesthetic 
theory on the basis of the monistic Saivaism. Aesthetic experience had 
been explained before him in K^mira itself by Sri-Samkuka in the light 
of the ancient Nyaya and by Bhatta-Nuyaka in the light of the monistic 
Vedanta. Abhinavagupta dearly brings out the unsoundness of both. 

After Abhinavagupta, we have only summaries of the system such as 
Pratyabhi)M-hrdaya of K^emaJ^ja (A.D. 1040) and commentaries on the 
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worts of earlier thinkers such as the commentary on Patamdrtha-sara 
ol Abhinavagupta by w Yogaraja (a.d. 1060)* the commentary on the 
Tantraloka by jayaratha (a.d, nSo) and the commentary' on the livara- 
pratya 6A ijnd-vvmarim f by Bhaskara-Kan^ha (a.d. 1780). 


3, TENDENCIES OF KASHIRA SAIVAISM 

Kasmira Saivaism has a mystic tendency. It holds that Reality is 
absolute unity; that it is indescribable and, therefore, no predicate is 
applicable to it; that it is identical with the equally indescribable essence 
ol humart'&dJ; that it is possible to reach the ultimate union with it; 
and that there are ways to realize such a union through different stages* 
It is rationalistic in its metaphysics. It takes up human experience for 
a critical analysis and shows that it is possible only on the basis ol the 
metaphysical principle that it admits. It is authoritarian in the sense that 
after it has logically justified its principles, it shews that they have the 
support of the sacred Scriptures also. It is voluntaristic in the sense that 
its ultimate metaphysical principle is fret wilL 

It is a synthesis ol the various philosophic currents, it takes up the 
conflicting view's, corrects and modifies them so as to reconcile and 
synthetize them into one system. It adopts, with necessary modifications* 
the twenty-four categories and putu$a from the Samkhya, the mdyd 
from the Vedanta and adds to them ten more categories, five of which 
are transcendental and the remaining five are the limitations ol the 
individual subjects. At the top of them all it places the Absolute, of 
which 1 he categories are mere manifestations. 

It has given a definite place to each of the important systems of Indian 
thought within itself, according to the conception of the "self" that each 
upholds separately. Thus it holds that the "self” of the Naiyayikas and 
others* who hold it to be the mere substratum of the qualities* such as 
cognition pleasure and pain, is identical with huddhi during 

the continuation of the world and with dfinya at its dissolution. The 
Vi]hana-vadin r s 9 self* as a series of ideasj each of which gathers from 
its predecessors the impressions of the past* is nothing more than the 
modifications of buddhi. The Vedantm's Brahman, as pure sentiency [cti 
or prakd£a) without self-consciousness [vimaria) and, therefore, iunta, is 
identical with the third category', Sadasiva. 10 Tins is very much like what 
Hegel 11 does in the case of the recognized systems. He identifies "being," 
the first of his logical categories, with "Being/' which Parmenides con¬ 
ceived to be the Absolute. And his second logical category, M not-being/' 
he identifies with the "nothing” or "fi ~mya" of the nihilistic School of 
Buddhism [iunya-vdda). 

It rejects dualism and pluralism in aU forms* because they present a 
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layman's point of view and create an unbridgeable gulf between the self 
and the non-seif. If the subject and the object ate completely cut oft 
from each other, are essentially different and have mutually exclusive 
and independent existence, they can scarcely be inter-related. 

In regard to the subjectivism of the Vijnana-vada — which approximates 
to the philosophy of Berkeley, if we ignore the position that he assigns 
to God in his svstcm—the attitude of Kasmfra Saivaism is slightly dif¬ 
ferent. It accepts the doctrine of momentariness of the ideas, but rejects 
the doctrine of momeutariness of the subject in its inner nature. For. 
if there be no essentially permanent subject, capable of retaining the 
memory of the objective ideas, if the subject were to disappear with 
the disappearance of each idea, the unification of ideas, necessary for 
the consciousness of a combined whole, would be impossible. It refutes 
the VijMna-vadin's explanation of the variety of experience in terms of 
vdsetnd. It rejects the phenomenalistic themy of the Bahvarthanumeya- 
vidin, who, like Kant, admits an external reality, which is never to be 
known directly, but is only inferable from the effect, the "given." For, 
though it may be a good hypothesis to explain variety in cognition, it 
cannot explain the practical life; because practical life cannot be carried 
on with what is only inferable and not directly present (tui At nitya- 
money aut ht&cid vyavahdraS })* 1 

It rejects the monistic idealism of the Vedanta, w hich holds that maytl 
is neither of the nature of being nor of not-being and therefore indefinable. 
For the Vcdantin lands himself into contradiction when he says that 
this indefinable is the cause of the phenomenal world. Is not the assertion 
that *Hdva l 3 is the cause of the phenomenal world by itself a definition? 

Mysticism -—From the mystic point of view* the Ultimate (Anuttara) is 
the Reality beyond which there is nothing. It is, therefore, free from all 
limitations. It is indefinable. No questions or answers are possible about 
it. It cannot be spoken of as "this” or "that” or as "ttol-lhis” or "not- 
th <*•</’« The limited mind cannot grasp it, and therefore no talk about 
it is possible. It is not a thing to be perceived or conceived but simply 
to be realized. Whatever word or words we may use for it, we fail to 
convey the idea of its real nature. 

This Reality can be realized through spiritual discipline only. The 
discipline is meant for freeing the individual soul from various impurities 
(mala), which constitute its limiting conditions, and thus differentiate 
the individual from the universal. 

But the mystic reality is not different from the metaphysical. The 
Ultimate is both transcendental and immanent {vi£vottTr\ia and viha- 
wioyflj.'f Here Kasrulra Saivaism has synthetized the mystical and the 
metaphysical conceptions. This has been done by the Western mystics 
also. Plotinus, for instance, on the one hand, speaks of the One as so 
transcendent that it is beyond the reach of mind and speech; it cannot 
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be represented in terms of even the highest categories; it is realizable 
only in mystic ecstasy. On the other hand, he presents the One as source 
and goal of everything, from whom all oppositions and diversities emanate. 

‘•Realistic” Idealism .—Realism and Idealism are opposite currents of 
the philosophical thought. For while Realism believes in an extramental 
reality which exists independently of any relation to any mind, idealism 
mam tains that everything is essentially of the nature of thought and 
as such has no being independently of the mind. KasmTra Ssaivaism has 
synthetized the two. Hence it has been called "Realistic Ideal ism.” 16 

In contrast to the view of the subjectivist that the objects of experience 
are the products of the individual subject and to that of the r 'pheno¬ 
menalism ’ that the external reality is known through inference only, it 
admits that the objective world exists independently of the individual 
subject and that it is objectively present in "non-era pin cal cognition," 
The external world, however, is of the nature of mind but not of the 
individual mind. That which acts upon the individual mind in sense- 
experience is not matter but a manifestation of mind other than the 
individual mind. The world of reality is ihe world of the universal mind. 
It exists both before and alter the individual subject. 

Realistic Idealism accepts all that is valid in subjectivism and realism. 
Subjectivism holds that materialism is impossible and that reality is 
mental. And realism holds tlmt the objective world exists independently 
of the individual mind. Realistic Idealism accepts both the views, and 
says that the world in which we live is merely a manifestation of the 
universal mind and as such is mental. But it exists independently of the 
individual mind and therefore it is real. 

Universal Mind {Mahcivara ).—Kaimtra Saivaism admits that the 
individual mind is identical with the universal. Its conception of the 
universal mind is therefore based upon the analysis of the individual 
mind, which reveals two undeniable aspects: 

(r) It receives the reflection of or is affected by the external objects 
no less than by the residual traces of the past experiences. In this aspect 
it is simply a substratum of the psychic images which are merely its 
modes, due either to external objects, as at the time of perception, or 
to the revived residual traces as at the time of remembrance, imagination 
and dream. The effect of an external stimulus on the mind is not like that 
of a seal of wax but like that of an external object on a clear mirror. 
The point that the analogy of mirror is intended to bring out, is that 
mind shews the affection as one with itself without losing its purity or 
separate entity. The point of distinction, however, between the mirror 
and the mind is that the former, in order to receive reflection, requires 
an external light to illumin e it. A mirror in darkness does not reflect any 
image. But mind is self-luminous. It receives reflections independently 
of any external illuminator. 1 ? Thus the first aspect of mind is that it is 
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a self-luminous entity, which receives reflections and makes them shine 
as identical with itself. This aspect is technically called prakdda, 

(2) The other aspect of mind is that it knows itself in all its purity , 
as in the case of mystic experience; it is free to analyse and synthetize 
the varying affections; it retains these affections in the form of residual 
traces; it takes, at will* anything out of the stock of memory to 
reproduce a former state, as in the case of remembrance; it creates an 
altogether new "construct/' as in the case of Imagination. This aspect is 
technically called i. This is the characteristic aspect of human mind. 

Thus human mind is self-luminous and self-conscious. It shines inde¬ 
pendently and knows that it so shines. And because there is identity of 
the individual and the universal, the Ultimate, therefore, is self-shining 
and self-conscious. 

Admission of vimoria, self-consciousness, in the Absolute by the Saiva 
is the point of distinction between the Saivaite conception of the Ultimate 
Reality and that of Advaita Vedanta. The latter holds that the Brahman 
is Santa, without any activity. It is static and not dynamic. It is sell- 
shining but not self-conscious. For all consciousness is activity, And 
therefore self-consciousness also is an activity and as such would disturb 
the peace (Smith perfect restfulness. Brahman is indeterminate (nt>- 
vikalpa)* And, therefore, thinking that admission of self-consciousness 
would mean admission of detcrminacy, the Advaitin holds Brahman to 
be self-shining only {cin-miiira}.'* 

The Saiva maintains that the Absolute is not only self-shining but 
also self-conscious, and at the same time holds it to be indeterminate. 
He explains his position as follows: 

Detcrminacy {vikalpsi) implies, (i) unification of a multiplicity into unity, 
as w hen a person combines a number of simple percepts into a complex 
whole, (ii) contradistinguishing^ the object of cognition J4 this 11 from 
44 not-this/ 1 (iii) interpretation of a stimulus in a variety of ways and 
acceptance of one interpretation as correct and rejection of others as 
incorrect. Thus determinacy in all cases is dependent on the conscious¬ 
ness of multiplicity either for unification or for consciousness of distinc¬ 
tion. Therefore, in the case of absence of consciousness of multiplicity, 
detcrminacy is not possible. Since in the case of transcendental self- 
consciousness there is nothing to be contradistinguished from self, as 
there is no "not-being fc> from which "being" is to be distinguished, 
it cannot be spoken of as determinate consciousness. 

The universal mind brings forth everything from itself. It is wholly 
active and not passive The concretization of its aspect of Will 1 ® is the 
manifestation of the world, not only of limited objects but also of the 
limited subjects. In the metaphysical context it is self-conscious Will, 
which is nothing but freedom of thought and action. It is technically 
called mai&ivtita. 
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In understanding KSteura Saivaism we have to guard against con¬ 
founding the conception of tn&fwivBya with the ordinary conception of 
God, as the first cause that b to be inferred from the order, beauty and 
design in nature. For it holds that the taofld-tuind, as Will, is within the 
process of nature. The world is not a finished result that is to be ascribed 
to God. an external designer; but the very march of nature is the working 
of the itnii'erstf / 

Voluntarism.—In the context of metaphysics, the universal mind, 
according to Kaimira Saivaism. is the universal Free Will {svo-lantrd 
icchd)** This Free Will is the same as vimarda , but with the difference 
that, while vimaria does not involve the antithesis of subject and object, 
Free' Will does. The object, however, to which Will is related, is the 
universal 'this'' which lacks all determinacy, exactly as dots the mental 
picture in the mind of a great artist, when the desire to produce a master¬ 
piece first arises in him. It is like an im[>erceptible stir 1 ! in calm water 
before the rise of waves. It is like the internal stir that precedes the per¬ 
ceptible movement of a physical organ, It is that aspect of the universal 
mind which is responsible for the objectification of what is identical with 
it. It is not a blind force, but self-conscious energy that expresses itself 
in blind forces of nature also. It is free, inasmuch as it depends on nothing 
that is external to it; in fact there is nothing which does not owe its 
being to it. It is changeless though it appears as it were changing. It is 
absolute being (mahd-saUd) in so far as it is perfectly free to be anything 
(bhavanc sua-tantratd J, It is beyond the limitations of time and space, 
for they arc its own manifestations. It is beyond the relation of causality, 
because the causal principle is empirical and not transcendental. If we 
personify the universal mind, the Free Will would answer to its heart 
(hrdavath parameffkituib)** 

Svantrya-vSda, therefore, holds that the Ultimate, as universal Free Will, 
manifests’ all from itself, in itself and by itself. All that constitutes the 
world of experience, whether unity or diversity or unity in diversity, 
whether subjective or objective or the relation between them, is the 
manifestation of Free Will, which is the ultimate Reality of all. 

The £aiva voluntarism agrees with the voluntarism of Schopenhauer, 
(i) That what is known at the empirical level is only a phenomenon, 1 * 
For, like Kant, it admits that the subject at empirical level can know 
the object, not as it is in itself, but as it appears through the limiting 
conditions, time (kdla). etc. (ii) That the thing-in-itself is the Will* of 
which we arc immediately aware in voluntary action and emotion. For 
it admits that the principle of freedom {svdtantfya) is immediately present 
to us in states of intense emotion, 1 ? in which all external affections of 
mind disappear, (iii) That the physical act and the entire physical body 
are immediate objectifications 1 * of Will. For it holds that action is nothing 
but will 1 ? externalized and accepts that the will of Yogin manifests 
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physiw! things independently of matter, (iv) That Will is the innerJ° 
nature of everything and the one kernel of every phenomenon, (v) That 
philosophical! 1 wisdom is nothing but bringing the truth, "The world is 
my idea," into reflective and abstract consciousness. For the salvation 
of man in this very life {jfvan-jiiukti} consists, according to ^aivaism, in 
nothing but the realization, “This entire universe is mv manifestation"3* 
(wvo mamdyam vibhavah). 

But it differ; from the voluntarism of Schopenhauer, inasmuch as he 
holds Will to be unconscious.^ He abstracts Will from intelligence, which 
he regards as a mere function of the brain, and identifies it with nature, 
which, according to him, works independently of intelligence. He was led 
to such an abstraction, because he wanted to identify the presuppositions 
of different sciences with something of which he was immediately aware 
at the empirical level; because he accepted the Kantian view that con¬ 
sciousness of the pure subject,^ in total isolation from the object, is 
impossible; and because his system grew in antagonism to that of Hegel. 55 

Kasmira Saivaism, developed in the hands of Yogins to whom 
self-consciousness in isolation from the object was the most indubitable 
experience, did not feel compelled to abstract Will from self-consciousness. 
It admits will to be an aspect of the mind. This view is in consonance 
with our experience of will. 

Abhasa-vada.—Just as the metaphysical theory is called Svatantiya- 
vada from the point of view of the Ultimate principle, so it is called 
Abhasa-vada phenomenalism, from that of the manifested variety. In 
the Ultimate the entire variety is in perfect unity, exactly as the whole 
variety of colours that we find in a full-grown peacock is in a state of 
perfect identity in the yolk of the peacock. This analogy is called "niaviT- 
r audit -rasa-nydya .' ’ 

All that emanates from or is manifested by the Absolute is called 
dbhdsti , appearance or manifestation, for the simple reason that it is a 
manifestation and therefore has some sort of limitation. Thus it is all that 
appears; all that is within the reach of external senses or internal mind; 
ail that we are conscious of when the senses and the mind cease to work, 
as in the state of trance or deep sleep; in short, all that exists in any way 
and in regard to which the use of any kind of language is possible, be it 
the subject, the object, the means of knowledge or the knowledge itself. 

The Abhasa-vadin holds that everything is a configuration of dbhdsas 
or limited manifestations. The subject is no less a configuration than the 
object. Both are unit> r in multiplicity. The apprehension of unity pre¬ 
supposes perception of multiplicity and is due to appearance of all, that 
is separately cognized, on a common basis. The configuration is called 
after that particular constituent of it which, because of the attitude of 
the perceiver, figures as the most important. 

Thus, according to him. an ordinary object of cognition is a whole. 
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And its constituents differ according to the analysing individual's tendency, 
attitude and knowing capacity. For instance, if we analyse our experience 
of a jar, we find that though ordinarily it is taken to be one object, it 
embodies as many dbhdsas as there are words, which can be used with 
reference to it by various analytical perceivers, looking at it from different 
points of view. To an ordinary penceiver, it is a combination of dbhiisns 
of roundness, materiality, externality, blackness, existence and so on. But 
to a scientist it is a combination of atoms and electrons. 

The Abhasa-vadin bolds that the ordinary object of cognition is a 
collocation or configuration of a certain number of Sbfi&sas, each of which 
requires a separate mental process to cognize. Each constituent as it is 
apprehended separately is an dbhdsa, a universal, which marks the farthest 
limit of the cognitive activity. 

The subject also is a similar configuration. It is made up of the limiting 
conditions or forms of cognition and action, kala or time, etc., pur- 
posivencss, tendencies, intellectual background, body, vital airs, senses and 
intellect. But none is its permanent aspect. Its constituents differ in the case 
of every distinct experience. The inner being, the self-consciousness, with 
the impurity, called diiava-mala , alone is the persisting element in the flux. 

Cognitive activity is of two kinds, (i) The primary and (2) the secon¬ 
dary. The primary activity consists in receiving the reflection of an 
Isolated dbhdsa and in mental reaction, which consists in the rise of the 
inner expression (dttiara~£abdana). Thus the object of primary cognition 
is very much like a universal, which the Vaiydkaranas hold to be the 
meaning of an expression. As such it is free from temporal and spatial 
limitations. The secondary cognitive activity consists in mere unification 
of the various dftMais, separately cognized. It is responsible for bringing 
about a configuration. 

Aesthetic experience in the light aj AbfUtsa-vada ,—The Abhasa-vadin holds 
that an dbhdsa is a universal idea. It shines as a particular when it is 
related to time and space, because of the purposive attitude of the cog- 
nizer. Therefore, if the cogntzer be free from purposiveness, his cognitive 
activity will terminate at its ’ primary" stage and will not proceed to 
relate the apprehended to the temporal and spatial conditions. Thus the 
aesthetic object, as it figures in the consciousness of an aesthete, is 
universal, because he approaches it disinterestedly. 

The Abhasa-vadin also holds that the subject has no fixed constituents; 
its constituents are different in the case of each separate type of experience. 
Accordingly the aesthetic personality is constituted by taste (wsikutvti) t 
aesthetic susceptibility {sakrdayatw} , power of visualization [pratibhd), 
contemplative habit (bhdvatia^ and capacity to identify with (or to be 
engrossed in) the object (ton m ayibhnvami-yogyatiT). 

The aesthetic attitude, determined by taste, love of art, is an important 
constituent of the subject in aesthetic experience. It differs from the 
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practical, inasmuch as it is marked by total absence of the expectation 
of being called upon to act in reality. It consists in the expectancy of 
a short life in an ideal world of beautiful sights and sounds. It leads to 
self-forgetfulness when the aesthete contemplates on an aesthetic object. 
It brings about identification with the central fact of the presented. 

Thus, when the aesthetic object is a dramatic presentation, the iden¬ 
tification consists in the substitution of personality of the spectator by 
that of the focus of the situation. The aesthete, therefore, is affected by 
the situation exactly as is the hero. Then, assisted by taste, intellectual 
background and power of visualisation, he arranges and moulds the given, 
unites it with the necessary elements from the unconscious, and so builds 
up a world of Imagination. Here the aesthetic susceptibility comes Into 
play, appropriate responses follow and emotive state is the result. 

From emotive level the aesthete rises to the kathartic {siidMmnlbhaw). 
Abhinavagupta!* has chosen Kalidasas presentation of the flying deer, 
pursued by King Du^yanta {griva-bhangabhirfimum), to show the exact 
nature of aesthetic experience at the kathartic level and the process 
involved in it as follows: 

The deer in terror, as it appears In the aesthetic vision, is free from tem¬ 
poral and spatial relations, and therefore isde-individualized.The judgment 
at this stage may be spoken of as ’‘terrified” (bfttlah). The "terrified” pre¬ 
supposes the cause of terror. That in the present case, being without any 
objective relation, is reduced to “terror” (bkaycmt). This universalized 
terror, appearing in the consciousness of the spectator who is free from all 
elements of individuality, affecting his heart as if penetrating it, and 
being visualized so as to seem to be dancing as it were before the eyes, 
is the objective aspect of the aesthetic experience at the kathartic level 

Abhasa-vadin Abhinavagupta, therefore, lias rejected the two powers 
of language assumed by Bhatt^-Nayaka to account for universalization. 
He explains the kathartic level in terms of the Abhasa-vada. 

Comparing this conception of katharsis with that of Hegel, we find 
that according to Hegel, katharsisn of fear refers to the content of 
tragedy, the object to which the fear in the spectator is related. The 
object of fear is purified inasmuch as it is freed from the element of 
individuality. Because tragedy, in presenting the punishment of wrong, 
purifies what it presents from the individuality, and therefore presents 
the absolute might of right, the divine justice, the negation of negation.!* 
But, ac co rding to Abhinavagupta, purification of fear refers to fear itself. 
It is purified inasmuch as it is freed from all objective relation through 
an artistic presentation of it. 

He has also shown how the final level in aesthetic experience is not 
the level of Ongttdti, which is nothing more than predominance of saliva t 
as Bhatta-Nayaka, in accordance with the V edanta, held. He has shown 
it to be identical with the level of vimaria, spanda, sphuratld or camatkira. 
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SAIVA AND SAKTA SCHOOLS 


C. Vi R A - 3 AIV A15 M 

The recent findings of Mohcnjo Dam and Harappa have proved the 
existence of an advanced stage of civilization of a people who flourished 
in the Indus valley. They exhibit that the Indus people who belong to 
the Qmlcolitic Age which goes as far back as 3000 e.c.* are in possession 
of a highly developed culture in which l ittle vestige of IndoAryan influence 
is to be found. Sir John Marshall in his Mohcnjo Daro and Iftdtts Civilisation 
devotes one full chapter to the religion of the Indus people. Therein he 
concludes that those people worshipped Mother Goddess, Sakii and a male 
deity, Sim. He identifies the male deity with ■siva because of the pro¬ 
minent characteristic of the deity having three eyes and being a mahd-yogin, 
as represented on seals, images, carvings and other signs discovered in 
different sites. They also worshipped, he says, linga, sun, animals, trees, 
etc. Thus remarks Sir John Marshall: 11 In the religion of the Indus people 
there is much, of course, that might be paralleled in other countries. 
This is true of every prehistoric and of most historic religions as welL 
But, taken as a whole, their religion is so characteristically Indian as 
hardly to be distinguishable from still living Hinduism or at least from that 
aspect of it which is bound up with animism and the cults of Siva and the 
Mother Goddess—still the two most potent forces in popular worship ." 1 

These conclusions of Sir John Marshall regarding the religion of the 
Indus people are not considered to be very authoritative* Ndakanfha 
Sastrin of Madras says:- M 'While Marshall's explanations appear conclusive 
in regard to the cult of the Mother Goddess, the phallic cult and the tree 
and animal cults, his speculations on the male God, who, he thinks, was 
prototype of the historical Siva, are rather forced, and certainly not so 
convincing as the test of the chapter. It is difficult to believe on the 
strength of a single Toughly carved scaF that all the specific attributes 
of Siva as maheia, makd-yogin, pti$u-pah\ and dak^ind-murii are anticipated 
in the remote age to which the seal belongs.'" It is thus essential that his 
conclusions should be further supported by the inscriptions being satis¬ 
factorily explained. And tliis is exactly what has been done by Father 
Heras whose reading of the inscriptions proves undoubtedly that Sim 
and SaMi were the chief deities of the Indus people. 

In his lengthy and learned dissertation Father Heias very successfully 
unravels the network of the J 1 Picto-phonographic inscriptions " of the 
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Indus Valley. He raises the pertinent question as to the authorship of 
the Indus Valley civilization. Though Marshall and his collaborators 
have definitely proved with a number of arguments that inhabitants of 
Mohenjo Dam were certainly pre-Aryan, they are not definite about their 
race. Father Heras with his decipherment of picto-phonographic inscrip¬ 
tions proves that Mohenjo Daro people are definitely Dravidians in their 
race. It is no wonder thaL some scholars assert that Dravidians were the 
autochthons of India and evolved a civilization of their own gradually 
in all evolutionary stages and ages of early man's life. Govindacarya 
Svamin observes: "Hence we shall not be far wrong if we infer that 
South India gave a refuge to the survivors of the deluge, that the culture 
developed in Lemuria was carried to South India after its submergence 
and South India was probably the cradle of the post-diluvian human 
race. As the centre of gravity of the Dravidian people, as determined 
by the density of population, lies somewhere about Mysore, South of 
India must be considered as the home of these people, whence they might 
have spread to the North,”* Dr. Chatteiji says: “It would be established, 
provided Hall's theory of Sumerian origin be true, that civilization first 
arose in India and was probably associated with the primitive Dravidians. 
Then it was taken to Mesopotamia to become the source of Babylonian 
and other ancient cultures, which form the basis of modem civilization,”* 
The decipherment of the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions helps us to have 
a glimpse about the religion and philosophy of Proto-Indians or Dravidians. 
The Self-existence of God is evident from the name of God. Jruvmt, 
"The one who exists.” 6 The early idea of yog it: discipline can be perceived 
from the images of the figure of An, the male deity, Siva seated in a 
yogic posture. The female deity is called Amina or SttM; now Amma 
is the common word for mother in Dravidian languages and a good 
number of clay statues of Mother Goddess have been found in Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa. The conception of Lifiga among the Indus people 
was in the sense of union, the union of male and female principles of Siva 
and Sakii. Father Herns observes thus: "Before ending we must refer 
to another link still existing from those ancient days between Mohenjo 
Daro and Karnataka, The modem Lirigayats of the Kannada country 
depict a sign on the walls of their houses, the meaning of which does not 
seem to be known to them. The sign is X. This sign is often found in the 
inscriptions of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, It reads Kudu and means 
’Union/ The sign very- likely refers to the union of male and female prin¬ 
ciples which is so prominent in the religious tenets of the Vlm-Saivasect.”7 
The conception of i i&gti as the union of positive and negative principles 
is conspicuous in the Sa iva-Agamas, the antiquity of which goes back to the 
period of Aravyttfais. The attempt to identify Sakii with woman and 
Siva with man is a blasphemous error. As a matter of fact, they are 
neither male nor female nor even neuter. For the Saina-Agatnas declare 
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m unmistakable terms that Siva is the sat aspect of Reality while Sakti 
is its cit aspect. Siva and Sakti are. as it were, the transcendent and the 
immanent, the static and the dynamic, the impersonal and personal 
aspects of Reality. But the Agamic seers have endeavoured to resolve the 
perpetual opposition between these two aspects, not by taking these 
apparently incompatible aspects one after the other, but by ascending 
to a height of spiritual intuition at which they are melted and merged in 
the unity and perceived as the completing opposites of a Perfect-Whole. 
Lings is, therefore, the unifying principle of Sira and Sakti, of sat aspect 
and cit aspect of reality. 6 

The general bulk of the Saiva-Agamas from the Kamikcl to the Valuta 
is twenty-eight in number. The latter portions of these Agamas treat 
of Vlra-Saiva doctrines and rituals. Most of them contain either special 
or mixed patalas in which may be found a detailed account of the charac¬ 
teristics of the Viia-Saiva spiritual discipline. The fact that the latter 
portion of the Saiva-Agamas contains much of the VTra-Saiva matter 
makes one believe that the School of Vira-Saivaism probably branched 
off as a natural off-shoot from the same parent stem of the A gam as 
which gave birth to the other Saiva systems. But it is unlikely that at 
that Agamic period of remote antiquity, VlrarSaivaism existed as a full¬ 
blown system. To develop Vira-Saivaism into a full-blown system, to 
give it m independent social status, to make it definitive and distinctive 
from Saivaism was reserved to the genius of Basava, a great hero of 
Karnataka, who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century-. 

There is a tradition which ascribes to the five great Ac&yas, whose 
antiquity is pushed as far back as prehistoric times, the foundation of 
Vira-Saiva religion. These A easy as are not altogether mythical, but their 
devotees in their enthusiasm to make them and their religion hoary, 
have exaggerated facts about them to the extent of mystifying their 
personalities. That there is a clear reference to them in Kannada literature, 
that some works in Kannada and lclugu are attributed to them, that 
they tried to propagate the religion, that the mat has, which they' are 
reputed to have founded, are still in existence—these are some of the 
facts about them. But with all this, that they are the founders of Vlra- 
Saiva faith is an exaggeration. For the assiduous and impartial efforts 
of Kannada scholars in the direction of historical research have proved 
beyond doubt that these so-called Acdryas are not the originators of 
Vira-Ssiva faith since some of them are found to be contemporaries of 
Basava and others even later than he. As Prof. Sakhare aptly remarks. 
"The Achaiyas after Basava are real personages; the Acharyas before 
Basava have no existence apart from his life. In the kingdom of a Jjdn 
King, Basava in spite of his being the prime minister of that Jain King, 
founded the Virasaiva religion and heightened its glory within a decade 
or so. Whoever turns over the pages of f acana-Sdstra (the collections 
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of the sayings of Basavn and his colleagues'}. that rich and vast treasure 
of religious literature, cannot but feci that it is all original. There is a 
freshness atid a vigour about it which no borrowed literature can ever 
have. It pulsates with the life and spirit of the Saranas under the leadership 
of Basava. It was all inspired by Basava and Basava alone,*4 

Vlra-Sawaism as a religion owes its birth to Basava. It gathered 
momentum from £ivatiubham-M/iniapa. t the religious house of experience, 
which was a spiritual and social institution, Basava founded this institution 
about a.d. 1160 mainly to make man realize his place in the scheme of 
the universe; to breathe new spirit into the then decaying religion; to 
give woman an equality of status and an independent outlook; to abolish 
caste distinctions; to encourage occupations and manual labour; and to 
countenance simplicity of living and singleness of purpose. The institution, 
therefore, would bear eloquent testimony to the genius of Basava whose 
field of action was as varied as it was vast. It reveals not^only his practical 
wisdom but also the happy blending in him of head, heart and hand 
For it was he who freed Saivaism from the shackles of varnasrama and 
gave it a new orientation. 

This School of VTra-Saivaism is also styled Lihgayataism because its 
foDowers wear liiiga, the symbol of supreme Reality, on their person. 
Wearing of Itnga oil the body is a prominent characteristic of Vira-Saiva 
faith. It connotes not only the distinctive feature of Lingdyata religion 
but also it makes the LuigdyaUi community a distinct religious entity. 
Religion in its purity is not so much a pursuit as a temper; or rather it 
is a temper leading to the pursuit of all that is high and holy. £t%i b a 
representative symbol of all that is high and holy; and Litigdyala religion 
is a pursuit that is characterized by a distinctive faith, path and philo¬ 
sophy. Its faith is rooted in the divimzation of life, its path is marked by 
Saf-stluila—a hierarchy of six psychological stages, its philosophy is 
designated Sukii~vi£i$(ddvaita, 

Man is born in a variegated world of which he forms a part. He is 
aware of this world in its concrete actuality, long before he feels himself 
impelled to try and become aware of it in its abstract possibility. But 
this impulse nevertheless arises at a certain stage of man's development 
and the result is philosophy. Philosophy may then be defined as an 
offspring of the conscious endeavour to reconstruct the given world of 

perceptive experience—the world found constructed in actuality_ 

according to its possibility. This problem, as a matter of course, exhibits a 
variety of aspects. The history of philosophy is but the history of these 
aspects as the)* progressively unfold themselves to the human mind. 

The first aspect under which the problem presented itself in ancient 
times was that of being or existence. The aim and aspiration of the ancients 
was to discover the ultimate Reality of the phenomenal universe. In the 
next stage the problem became more refined, ft was no longer an ultimate 
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cosmological principle that was sought for* but the psychological form 
of knowing that was the serious object of thinkers. They apprehended 
for the first time that the possibility of formulating, much, more of solving 
the problem of being of the sensible world, would presuppose the capacity 
of knowing. Hence they comprehended that the first step in philosophy 
must be an investigation of the conditions under which knowledge arises. 

In other words, they held that an examination of the capacity of knowing 
itself should engage the attention of philosophers. The philosophical 
labours of the U$ani$adic seers in India, of Plato and Aristotle in Greece, 
were mainly occupied with this problem. 

Man is a conscious being. Human consciousness is essentially self- 
consciousness. fn the case of man even the simplest process of sense 
perception is not a mere change, but the consciousness of a change All 
human experience* in short H consists not of mere events psychological 
or physical, but recognition of such events. What we apprehend, therefore, 
b never a bare fact but a recopiised fact. 'Oils recognition or prafyabhi- 
jfidna, according to KaAmlra SaivaLsm, implies a synthesis of relations 
in a consciousness which involves a subject as w r ell as an object. And this 
object with which we are in relation is not wholly alien to our minds since 
we succeed in knowing it progressively but, so far as we can see, without 
limit. Thus knowledge implies the activity of the self or subject which 
intuits the presence of an intelligible reality, an ideal system, in short, a 
spiritual world. And such a world can only be explained by reference to a 
spiritual principle which renders all relation possible and is itself deter¬ 
mined by none of them. It b an absolute and eternal self-consciousness 
which apprehends as a whole what man only knows in part. This principle, 
the absolute and eternal sdf-consriousncss. is God ( which goes by the 
name of sthote, the self-existent conscious Being, in VEra-fSaiva philosophy. 

Sthata is defined by the Mra-Saiva philosophers' 0 as the source and sup¬ 
port of all phenomenal existence, as the ground and goal of all terrestrial 
evolution. Empirical reality or phenomenal manifestation is the imperfect 
unfolding in time of an eternally complete and self-existent fflthuii or 
stiiala. Sthalt i, therefore, b the infinite and eternal rest into which ail 
motion and dialectic are absorbed. The ultimate expression of this eternal 
Being is self-consciousness. the unity of apprehension of Kant + The 
question now arises, is this thought unity from which Kant starts really 
ultimate? U the ultimate form of the category absolute? Is pure thought 
subject? Does not consciousness presuppose that which becomes con¬ 
scious? We believe that it does. The synthetic unity of consciousness, 
the logical element, presupposes the akgicd element, the / or the 
principle which becomes unified. This principle of /-ness or ahttmfa when 
considered per se may be regarded as the matter of which thought or 
consciousness is fhe form. Now this material moment has been ignored 
by many leaders of speculation and an apj>earance of haring transcended 
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the distinction has been obtained by the hypostasis of form. But the 
Vlra-Saiva philosopher does not abstract the unifying thought-jcnn, the 
logos, from its alogical matter, the hyle. He contends that the ultimate, 
all-penetrating material moment gives us the aspect of being which is 
5 snfl, the principle of ego; the formal and actual moment gives us the 
aspect of knowing which is SakH, which is not ego but ego's consciousness 
of itself. If philosophy is the rational explanation of the world and if 
self-consciousness is its ground and goal, the study of stkala or the self- 
existent consciousness reveals a double aspect of being and knowing, of 
Siva and Sakti, of ego and ego's consciousness of itself. 

' Know' thyself first" is the accredited motto of philosophy. What does 
the self know itself to be? It knows itself to be a kuower. Whatever object 
the self may know, it knows itself with it as the knower. With whatever 
object-consciousness its self-consciousness is made manifest, the form 
of this self-consciousness is, “I am the knower.” Self-consciousness is 
t he universal principle that remains constant in the midst of changes of 
object-consciousness. Nothing can enter into consciousness without being 
conditioned by it. All knowledge is wound, as it were, with the thread of 
self-knowledge. The whole structure of the world-knowledge stands on 
the groundwork of self-knowledge. What, indeed, is the whole world- 
process but the unfolding of the knowledge aspect of the total content of 
Reality ? We shall therefore say that in the development of our whole 
nature which is co-existent with the whole world-process, to know is as 
necessary as to be. Hence the distinction in self-consciousness of the 
material and formal moment. 

The Vira-Saiva philosopher then declines to accept the statement that 
in self-consciousness the distinction of matter and form is abolished. For 
even in self-consciousness he distinguishes a material and fonnal side, a 
potential and an actual moment. The potential and material moment of 
the Absolute he terms Siva; the actual and formal moment of the 
Absolute he terms SakH. He does not visualize an incurable antinomy 
between Siwi and Sakti , between being and knowing, rather he effects a 
synthesis by saying that Sakti is the very soul of Siva, that knowing is 
inherent in being. He envisages an integral association between Siva and 
Sakti W’hich be names Sakii-viH^advaita. 

For the VTra-Saiva philosopher the material rather than the formal 
becomes the determining moment in the synthesis of all and every reality. 
Viewed from this standpoint creation, or rather the process of manifesta¬ 
tion, is real and no illusion. He summarily rejects Metya-vada or the theory 
of illusion and proves that creation is the result of Siva's vimaria-iakti 
that has the power of doing, undoing and doing otherwise. He does not 
subscribe to the view of the unreality of the world. If the world is an 
illusive appearance of conscious Being, he says, the affected world will 
he a hollow unreality. How can the world which is established to be really 
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existing by all methods of proof be a false transmutation of consciousness ? 
Likewise he refutes the theory of evolution, Parimima-viida of the 
Sarilkhyas. The Sarhkhya system admits prakrii as composed of three 
distinct qualities (gaiws) and holds it as the matrix out of which the 
whole manifestation would evolve. But Maritontadlrya, a commentator 
of the fourteenth century', offers an original explanation of the three 
guntis as “derived realities" and traces their origin from a kind of apparent 
dissociation of the idea-aspect and the will-aspect of the Reality. Thus 
the three qualities, according to his view, can no longer be regarded as 
radical forms of matter entirely different from consciousness, but are 
really the same principle of the reflection of all-competing "I-ness" only 
in different degrees of manifestation. Thus we see that in his typically 
Vira-Saiva explanation of three gunas. Maritontadurya cleverly manages 
to steer clear of the two positions of Sarhkhya prakrii and Advaita mdyd 
and carves out altogether a novel path. 

The Vira-fiaiva philosopher starts with a notion of sthala that represents 
the Absolute and eternal self-consciousness. After applying the acid 
test of sincere self-introspection, even in self-consciousness he distin¬ 
guishes a material and a formal moment which he terms Siva and Sakti 
respectively. The distinctions are only maintained as aspects of a whole 
and their significance as opposites consists merely in the genetic priority 
or posteriority oFtheir respective moments as constitutive of the essence 
of this Whole, Otherwise expressed, he visualizes an integral association 
of Siva and Sakti, the conception of which finds its culmination in Lihga. 
The etymological meaning of litiga is derived from two roots '*/«"'— 
to dissolve, and “gam" —to go out, affirming that it means the ultimate 
Reality into whom the creatures of the world dissolve and out of whom 
they all evolve again. Thus it is seen that the meaning of linga does exactly 
fit in with the notion of sthala only with this difference, that sthala is the 
beginning of the philosophical theme whereas linga is its end. The intro¬ 
duction and the conclusion of a theme have a similarity of features. In 
both places the complete aspect of Truth is given. Only in the beginning 
it is simple because undeveloped and in the end it becomes simple again 
because perfectly developed. Truth or sthala has the middle course of its 
career where it bifurcates itself into Siva and Sakti only to find itself back 
in a fuller realization of linga. Hence the conception of linga in Vira- 
f>aivaism represents spiritual dynamic fullness. 

Having once come to know the world in the generic order of its articu¬ 
lation as a rational whole, the philosopher is irresistibly driven to raise the 
problem of the end, purpose or ideal of progress. Strictly speaking, there 
is no such notion as finality or final aim in dynamic fullness, says Vtra- 
Saivaism. If we are to speak of any final aim or end. the only way in 
which it can be formulated in a single sentence is that it consists in 
realization—the bringing to consciousness of the world in its full meaning, 
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To attain to a complete view of the world is the end of philosophy. 
The philosophic sense and intuition, therefore, present Reality in its 
comprehensive totality and concreteness. Changes it accepts but it 
integrates them into Reality, for changes are conceived in time. 

The Vlra-Saiva philosopher has not totally banished time from the 
conception of Reality. He say's time has two senses—one the meta¬ 
physical and the other the mathematical; mathematical time implies 
change, while metaphysical time implies continuity. The idea of con¬ 
tinuity is evident here, so much so that it is necessary to indicate a 
difference between the functioning of time in the nature and the func¬ 
tioning of time in spirit. In nature, time functions as principle of trans- 
formation and creation is in a sense a transformation, otherwise it has 
no meaning. In spirit time functions as the principle of expression without 
any creative transformation. Hence in the philosophic sense the idea of 
Reality has been associated more with integral continuity than with 
change. Continuity and integrity are the main criteria of Reality in 
Vira-Saiva philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XV —continued 


SAIVA AND SAKTA SCHOOLS 

* 

I), SAKTA PHILOSOPHY 

I 

Thf. term “Sakta philosophy" loosely used in the sense of a School of 
philosophical doctrines covers the entire field of Sakta culture in India, 
Every system of culture has its own line of approach to Reality. An 
enquiry into ancient cultures would show that the cult of Sakti i* very 
old in India as in other parts of the world. And it is quite possible that 
it existed along with Isaiva and PaSupata cults in the days of the pre¬ 
historic Indus Valley civilization. 

In spite of the antiquity of £akta culture and of its philosophical 
traditions no serious attempt seems to have been made in the past to 
systematize them and give them a definite shape. 1 The result was that 
though the culture was held in great esteem as embodying the secret 
wisdom of the elect it did not find its proper place in any of the com¬ 
pendia of Indian philosophy, inc hiding the Sarva - daria mi - $&wgf a ha of 
MadhavacHrya.- 

The reason why no serious attempt was made is said to have teen 
either that it was deemed improper to drag down for rational examination 
truths inaccessible to the experience of ordinary men, or that no further 
systematization of the revealed truths than what is contained in the 
allied works of the &iiva philosophers was needed for the average reader. 
This reason is not convincing enough, for if the Uptmifads could be made 
the basis of a philosophical system, there is no reason why the Silkia 
Agamas could not be similarly utilized. For the function of philosophy 
is, as Joad rightly remarks, to accept the data furnished by the specialists 
who have worked in the field and then to "assess their meaning and 
significance A 

The Agatnas have their own theory as to the manner in which supreme 
knowledge descends on earth-consciousness. The Scriptures as such are 
ultimately traceable to this source.3 The question as to how intuitions 
of a higher plane of consciousness are translated into thought and 
language, committed to writing and made communicable to others have 
been answered by Vyasa in his commentary on YQga-$iitr& (L 43), He 
says that the supersensuous perception of Yogins obtained through 
nir-viletrka-samMhi is really an intuition of the unique character {viiesa) 
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of an object, but being associated with verbal dements it loses its 
immediacy and is ttimed into a concept capable of being transmitted 
to others. This is how according to him Scriptures originate,* The supreme 
Knowledge or pratibM is integral and cannot be obtained from the words 
of teachers. It is self-generated and does not depend upon an external 
factor, 5 

The cult of Sakti produced a profound influence on general Indian 
thought. A topographical survey of India would show that the country 
is scattered over with numerous centres of Sakti-sddham, It was wide¬ 
spread in the past and has continued unbroken till today* 

The history of Sdkta Tdnirika culture may be divided into three periods: 

(a) Ancient or prc-Buddhistic. going back to prehistoric age. 

(fn) Mediaeval or post-Buddhistic, rather post-Christian, extending to 
about A,t>. 1200, 

(c) Modem, from a.E), 1300 till now. 

No works of the ancient age are now forthcoming. The most authori¬ 
tative treatises available today belong to the mediaeval period, though 
it is likely that some of these works contain traditions and even actual 
fragments which may be referred to the earlier period. The mediaeval 
was the most creative period in the history of the Tantrika, as in fact 
in that of many other branches of Sanskrit literature. Most of the 
standard works, including the original Agamas and the treatises based 
on them and commentaries on them by subsequent writers, fall in this 
period. The modem period too has been productive, but with a few 
brilliant exceptions most of the works produced in this period are of a 
secondary' character and include compilations, practical handbooks and 
minor tracts dealing with miscellaneous subjects. 

The $akta literature is extensive, though most of it is of a mixed 
character. Siva and Sakti being Intimately related, Saiva andSakta Tantras 
have generally a common cultural background, not only in practices but in 
philosophical conceptions as well. The Agmnas are most ly inclined towards 
Advaita, but other viewpoints are not wanting. It is believed that the sixty- 
four Bhairava-Agamos which issued from the Yeg/m-face of Siva were noiti- 
dualistic. the ten Saiva-A games were dualistic and the eighteen Raudra- 
Agamas were of a mixed character,: Besides these, there were numerous 
other Agamas most of which have disappeared, though some have sur¬ 
vived in a complete or mutilated form or are known through references 
and quotations. Among the works which have a philosophical bearing 
may he mentioned the names of Svacckanda, Mdlim-vijaya. Vijftdm- 
Bfbiirava, Tri-£ir*-Bhaimia, Kuia-gahvara, Patamdimnda-Tantru . etc., 
and also Agama-rahasya, I bhcdu-kdrikd, Ajiidvatdm , etc. 

l Each Aganui has four pddas, of which Jiiana-pdtia is devoted to a 
discussion of philosophical problems. It is not to be supposed that the 
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approach to the problems and their solutions in each Agama have always 
been the same. Very great differences are sometimes noticed, hut in a 
general way it may be said that most of the Agamas presuppose a 
common cultural heritage. From this point of view therefore a real 
grouping and a classification based upon the specific teachings of each 
group are possible At some future date when a regular history of the 
development of Sakta thought will come to be written these differences 
and specific characters will have to be taken into account. 

There are different Schools of Sakta culture, among which the line of 
Sri-vidyd possesses an extensive literature. The School of Kali has also 
its own literature, though not so extensive. The Sri-kuta includes certain 
Saktis and the Kdli-kuk includes certain others. Both these Schools and 
all the other cults are in a sense interrelated. Agastya, Durvasas, 
Dattatreya and others* were devoted to Sri-vidyu and produced a number 
of interesting works. Agastya is credited wilh the authorship of a Sakti- 
sutra and a Sakii-vtahimna-slotra.* This unlike the Brahma-siUra 

or Siva-siitra, has not much philosophical value. But the stotra has its 
own importance. Durvasas, who had been ordered by Srikantlia (Siva) 
to propagate the Agamns, is said to have created three £5*5 by the power 
of his mind aud asked them to found orders to preach all shades of 
philosophical thought.» a Durvasas himself is known to have been the 
author of two stotras dedicated to Siva and £akti, entitled Para-Sambhti- 
stoira and Lalifd-stana-ratna which go under his name. 1 * According to 
tradition Dattatreya was the author of a Samftiid work (called Daita- 
Samhita)'* in eighteen thousand verses. Parasurama is said to have studied 
this extensive work, and to bring its contents within easy reach of students 
summarized it in a body of six thousand siilrtis distributed into fifty 
sections. The satiihita and the s films were both abridged in the form of 
a dialogue between Dattatreya and Paia&urama by Sumedhas, a pupil 
of Parasurama, This work may be identified with Tripurd-raJtasya, in the 
Mahdtmya section of which the tradition is recorded. The jMna-khantLi 
of this work forms an excellent introduction to Sakta philosophy,*f 
Gaudapada, supposed to be identical with the parama-guru of 
Samkaracarya, wrote a Suita work, called Srbvidya-ratm-sfitra, on which 
Samkararafiva commented. It is an important work in the history of 
Sakta literature but not of much philosophical value.'+ His 5 ttbhagodaya- 
siifti and Samkam's Saundarya-ttfiari deserve a passing mention. Samkara's 
Prapanca-sdra with Padmapada's commentary as well as the Prayega- 
krama-dxpikd are standard works. So is Laksmana Desika’s Sdtadd-tilaka 
on wliich Raghava Bhatta commented. Somananda in his Siva-dr$fi refers 
to the School of the isaktas as allied to his own School (Saiva) and says 
that in their opinion Sakti is the only substance, Siva being but a name 
reserved for its inactive condition. 1 5 Though he was a £aiva in conviction 
his analysis of vac is a valuable contribution to Sakta thought. As regards 
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the great Abhinavagnpta he was verily the soul of £akta culture. He was 
a pronounced ftavh and his literary activities in the field of Saiva-Sdkta- 
Agama, as in that of poetics and dramaturgy, gave it a unique philo¬ 
sophical value which has not yet been surpassed by anv of his contem¬ 
poraries or successors. His Tantrdloka is an encyclopaedic work on 
Saiva-Sakta philosophy based on many earlier works. His Mdliui-vijaya- 
idrUika, Pard-Tri>h£ikd-vivq?ana, PralyabhijM-vimaHim and Pralvabhijnd- 
viEfti-vimarr,im arc full of extraordinary learning and spiritual wisdom. 

After Abhinava the most important names are those of Goraksa, 
Punyananda, Natanananda, Amrtiinanda, Svatantrananda and Bhaskara 
Hava. Goraksa alias. Mahc^varananda was the author of Mahartha- 
mahjtiri and also its commentary entitled Parimala, Sariwid-uUdsa, etc. 
He was a close follower of Abhinava. Pratyahhijtid-hrdaya , referred to 
as Sakti-suira by Bhaskara, 1 * was commented on by Ksemaraja, also 
related to Abhinava. Punyanandas Kdma-kald-vildsa is a standard work 
on kdma-kald and deals with Sakti in its creative aspects. Xatanananda 
wrote its commentary 7 called Cid-valti. Amrtananda was Punvananda’s 
disciple. His YoginPhrdaya-dipiM, a commentary of the Yoginx-hrehya 
section of A ityd-codeiiika rtiava of the VdiHakcsvara-Tantra reptresents one 
of the most valuable works on Tantrika culture. Other works also, e.g. 
5 a ubhdgyci-subhagodaya, are known to have come from his pen. 
Svatantrananda wrote his Mdtrkd-cakra-vitvfsa, a unique work in five 
sections devoted to an elaborate exposition of the Rahasya-Agama or 
secret wisdom of the Siikia Tantras. There is an excellent commentary 
on this work by one Sivanaiida Muni. Bhaskara Raya is perhaps the 
most erudite £akta scholar in recent times (a,p. 1723-1740] who wrote 
many valuable works on bakta Aganta. His best work is probably 
Selu-bandha, the commentary' on Nityd-iodiasika'rnava. His Sdmbka- 
vdHanda-kalpa-lata, Varivasyd-rahasya, Varivasya-prakMa, commentaries 
on kauta Tripura and Bhdvand Upanifads, on Lalitd-mhasra-ndma 
{Saubhdgya-bkdskara) and on Dwgd-&$ta-&aK (Cuplavalt) are deservedly 
famous works and exhibit the author at hb best. Purnananda's $ri-taiha- 
einld-tnam is a good book but contains very little philosophical information. 

As regards the Kali School the following works may 7 be mentioned: 
Kdla-jhana, Kdloliara, Nahdkdla-saikkitd, Vyomtikeia-sariihitd, Ja\ adra(ha- 
ydmala, Vttara-tanira, Sakti-samgamadantra {Kali section], etc. 


II 

The supreme Reality, called samvit, is of the nature of pure intelligence 
which is self-luminous and unaffected by the limitations of time, space 
and causality. It is infinite light called prakdsa with an unstinted freedom 
of action called mmaria or svatantrya. This freedom constitutes its power 
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which in fact is identical with its being and remains involved in it as well 
as expresses itself as its inalienable property. The essence of safkmt is 
consciousness free from mkalpas and is fundamentally distinct from 
matter. It is one, being integral p continuous, compact and of homogeneous 
texture and there is no possibility of break in its continuity and of 
admixture of foreign elements in its essence. Being free it does not depend 
on anything else for its manifestation and function. 

The pQiecr may be said to exist in two-fold condition. Creation, 
dissolution, etc,, are in reality consequent on the play of this Power. 
It is always active, its activity being expressed on the one hand as self- 
limitation (iirodh&M) involving the appearance (sr$it) of the universe as 
such till then absorbed in and identified with the essence of Reality and 1 
on the other as self-expression only (anugraka = grace) implying the 
disappearance {samhdra) of the same and its absorption in the Reality. 
Maintenance {sihiti) of the world represents an intermediate state between 
samhilm and sr$L 

Samvit is like a clean mirror within which the universe shines as an 
image reflected in a transparent medium. As the image is not distinct 
from the mirror the universe is inseparable from samvtL But the analogy 
between the two need not be pushed beyond this limit. The mirror reflects 
an object but sammi in its fullness being creative requires no object 
outside itself. This freedom or power of actualization is svdtantrya or 
mfty# r The world thus manifested within the Absolute has infinite varieties, 
but the serinoU remains always the same unbroken unity of existence and 
consciousness. Reality as universal Being is one, but its specific forms 
are multiple, just as the mirror is one but the images reflected in it are 
many. The one becomes many, not under the pressure of any external 
principle but through its own intrinsic dynamism. Motion seems to be 
Initiated and multiplicity evolved within the primal Unity under its 
Influence. For this reason the one always retains its Unity and yet 
creation, etc., with their infinite varieties follow. The many is as real as 
the one, for both are the same. 

We are thus confronted with three possible states for consideration: 

(a) Samvxt alone, but not the world appearing within It {=cit.). 

(6} Samvit as well as the world shining within it p without external 
projection [^dnanda). 

[c] S&mvit, the world within it and its projection outside (=iccfid). 

In every case Sitinvif as such remains one and the same and is not in 
the least affected. Hence it is called nir-vikalpa, free from vikedpas and 
modifications* On comparison of the three states it would seem that the 
first represents a condition in which there is no manifestation within or 
without. The second is a state of manifestation within, but not without. 
The third state, being that of kchd, means external projection p though 
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in reality sanivii in itself being fall can have nothing outside it, for even 
the SO'called externality is not really external to it. 

That samvit is free from vikalpas and that creation is a vikalpu or 
kalpand is admitted by both Sakta Agama and the Vedanta. Bat the 
question is—how does creation as a i-ikalpa emanate from samvit which 
is pure and free from viktrfpasl The Vedanta says, it does not so emanate, 
hut is part of a beginnirigkss process (in spite of cyclic beginnings} going 
on within the domain of matter or nulyd and superimposed on samvit 
or Brahman which reveals it-—a process which is not in any way initiated 
by it. 

But the attitude of Agama is different It believes in svdiantrya or 
power in the samvit to generate movement, though it is only an tibhasa, 
and externality is only apparent. The universe is within this power and 
power is within the Absolute. When power is supposed to be dormant 
vimtfrfri is held to be dissolved in pmkdia \ ardor 4\na-vimar£a) : ^akti seems 
to be sleeping as kundtfhm and Siva is no longer Siva, but a iava t the 
state being not one of Spirit but of lifeless matter. But when power is 
awnke, as indeed it always is r the supreme Consciousness remains conscious 
of Itself. This self-awareness of the Absolute expresses itself as "J lh or 
Aharn, which is described as full (pfinna), since there is nothing outside 
it to act as a counter-entity in the form of "this" In the technical 
language of the Agama the state of the Absolute from this point of view 
is called purnd ka mtd. The fullness of A ham implies the presence of the 
entire universe reflected within it as within a mirror. The universe is then 
one with A ham. 

Samvit is prakdia as well as vimaria—it is beyond the universe 
(vi&offirjw) and yet permeates it [visvdtmakd) r The two aspects constitute 
one integral whole. This is a-hu m, the first letter 'a' standing for prakdsa, 
the last letter "ha” representing vimaria: the unity of the two, which 
would denote the unity of all the letters of the alphabet between "a” and 
n ha* f is indicated by trindn (m). Thus A ham is symbolized by bindti. The 
creative act of the supreme Will breaks as it were this bindu and sets 
in operation the entire cosmic process. 

The exteroalization referred to above is the manifestation of a non-ego 
(an-aJuirit-bhdva) within the pure Ego [Sudd ha-Atman), appearing as external 
to the limited ego: it is the root Ignorance (jnwiaWyi) of the Vedanta. 
This non-ego is the so-called a-vyakta (unmanifest) or jada-iakii (matter). 
But the freedom or the spiritual power of samvit, known as cit-iakti r is 
beyond this Ignorance, but to Lhi s power the Advaita Vedanta, as usually 
interpreted, seems to be a stranger. 

As avidyd or the material power issues out of the spiritual power, the 
ultimate source of all contingent existence, there is no discrepancy in the 
statement, often found in Sakta works (e,g. Fripim^rakasyii-Jhdna- 
khanda) that power has three distinct states of its existence: 
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(a) During the universal dissolution, when the Self b free from all 
viknlpoS, Sakti exists as pure cit-takti t i.e, Pard-prakrfi (of the GtUT}. 
As mirror is, the Life of the image it is the life-principle of pvfi and 
jagat which arc- sustained by it, 

(b) When after praiaya the pure state ceases and when although there 
is no vikalpa as such there is yet a tendency in that direction, the 
power b called mdyd-iakii. 

(c) But when the vikalpas are fully developed and materiality becomes 
dense Sakti appears as amdyd ox jnda-iakli or prakrtL When may a 
and avidya are subsumed under one name it is called iada- 
prakrti (i.e. apara-prakrti of the GUa) f 

It has already I seen observed that the appearance of the universe in 
creation (sr#ij follows upon the self-limitation of the divine power, and 
the cosmic end in dissolution [pralaya) follows from the self-assertion of 
the same power. After the period of cosmic night b over the supreme Will, 
in cooperation with the mature adrtfas of jivas, manifests, only partially 
as it were, the essence of the Self, whereon the Self is revealed as limited. 
The appearance of limitation b thus the emergence of not-self, known 
as avidya or jada-£akti r called also differently by the names of void 
{ifmy&) r prakrti, absolute negation, darkness {tamos) and dkdia. This is 
the first stage in the order of creation and represents the first limitation 
imposed on the Limitless, The erroneous belief, generated through the 
freedom of the Self, that the Ego is partial {aikadesika) and not full 
and universal {punya) b responsible for the appearance of thb something 
which being a portion of the Self is yet outside of it and free from 
self-consciousness and b described as not-sdf or by any other name as 
shown above. 

Thus the supreme Reality splits itself spontaneously, as it were, into 
two sections—one appearing as the subject and the other as the object. 
Purna hamtd which is the essence of supreme Reality disappears after this 
cleavage: the portion to which limited egoism attaches being the subject 
and the other portion free from egoism the object. The object as thus 
making its appearance is the ti n manif est [a-vyakla) Nature from which 
the entire creation emanates and which is perceived by the subject as 
dbtinct from it sell 

Caitanya is of the nature of self-luminous light (sphurat), which shines 
on itself (su^ffjflfj;) and is known as nham Id or /-ness. When resting on the 
non-ego [midttmn} it expresses itself as idamhl or TAis-ness. The essence 
of caitanya consists in the fact that the light {prakdia} b always rep ealed 
to itself, Thb universal Ego or '7 PP slands behind ail dualbm. Die supreme 
Ego b universal, as there b nothing to limit {paricchcda) or to differentiate 
(vycu'rih) it, and Lhe entire visible universe exists in identity with ft But 
thb characteristic by its very nature is absent from matter ijada), which 
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is not self-manifest. Just as light and heat co-exist in tire, in the same 
way universal Ahamta and freedom or iakti co-exist in eaitanya. This 
freedom is mdyd which though essentially identical with eaitanya ( rid - 
cka-rftpn) brings out varieties of an infinite kind, but in bringing out this 
variety iL does not in the least swerve from the Essence. 

The appearance of the universe in pure eaitanya has three distinct 
stages: 

(«} The first is the germinal state (injavasthd), when the material power, 
which is still in its earliest phase of manifestation, is pure. Matter does 
not assert itself at this stage and consequently there is no differentiation 
in experience. In other words, it does not yet apj>ear as distinct from 
eaitanya, though potentially it exists. This state is represented by the 
five pure tattvas, viz. Siva, Sakfi. Saddsivci, Suddha-vidyd and iPvara, 

(i) The avidyd, which has been described above as being eaitanya 
in its limited appearance as an object external to the subject is 
called Siva, In pure (eaitanya), owing to the play of its own will, 
an infinite number of limited aspects (sp«b«iis)"arise. These are 
mutually distinct. From this point of view to every limited aspect 
of cit there is a corresponding object external to it, but to the 
unlimited cit or pure Self (purna-Atman ~ pata-Siva) there is 
no externality. The Universal (sdmdnya) common to all the pure 
and limited cit aspects referred to above is called Sivadattva. 
This tattva is thus a universal, holding wi thin it all the individuals 
[visefas), buL para-Shvt or pure Self is transcendent and com¬ 
prises both the Universal and the individuals. Hence Siva-tattva 
may be more properly described as pure eaitanya in its general 
but conditional form, free from all vikalpas and is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the Absolute proper. 

(ii) The appearance of Siva {paricchinm-nir-vikalpa-cil) as “I‘ ' (A/iatit) 
is called Sakti. Although this seif-presentative character (ahatn- 
bhdsiiiui) is in the essence of cit, so that there can be in fact no 
differentiation between Siva and Sakti as such, the cit is never¬ 
theless known as Siva in so far as it is free from all differentiating 
attributes and as Sakti by virtue of its characteristic self- 
awareness. 

(ill) When the self-presentation (aham-bhasana) is no longer confined 
to the Self but is extended to the not-self or the object (tnaha- 
iUnya) external to the Self, it is known as Saddsivn. This state 
marks the identification of the Self with the not-self in the 
form ‘T am this" and indicates predominance of spirit over 
matter. 

(iv) But when matter prevails and the consciousness assumes the 
form "This is I" the state is technically called Ihara, 
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(v) The teiro “SuAdha-vidya" is reserved for the state which repre¬ 
sents an equality in the presentation of the subjective and 
objective elements in consciousness. 

(A) The second stage in the evolution of avidya represents a further 
development of difference or materiality, when the subtle products of 
matter and spirit make their appearance. In this mixed condition the 
mixed (miiw) tattvas, viz, miiyd, kata, vidyd, reign, kata and niyaii reveal 
themselves. 

(i) The confirmation of difference due to the free Will of the 
Supreme, which characterizes the second stage, has the effect 
of reversing the normal relation between spirit and matter. Thus 
while in the first stage described above spirit or dl-sakti domi¬ 
nates matter or jada-iakti which exists in a rudimentary state, 
merged in spirit, the second stage shows the preponderance of 
matter over spirit. Consciousness loses its supremacy ami be¬ 
comes a quality inherent in the material subject. All this is due 
to the emergence and development of difference in caitanya. This 
material subject which is matter prevailing over spirit and related 
to it as a substance to its quality—is called mdyd. 

(ii-vi) The five aspects of mdyd are the five so-called kantttkas or 
wrappings which are the five eternal iaklh of partt-Siva in a 
limited form. The obscuring power of mdyd acts as a veil as it 
were upon the omnipotence, omniscience, self-contentment, 
eternity and freedom of the supreme Self and thus acting is 
known as kalet, otdya, rdga, ftdla and niyati respectively. 

(vfj) The pure Self as obscured by fttdyd and its five-fold activities 
appears as puru$a with its limitations of action, knowledge, 
contentment, eternity and freedom. 

(rj The third or grossest stage in the evolution of avidyd is represented 
by the dense products of the mixed tattvas, where matter is overwhelmingly 
strong. This stands for the group of the twenty-four tattvas, from primary 
pmkrti down to prthivT. constituting the material order. 

Prakrti, with which the lower creation begins, is indeed the assemblage 
(sfiwnjsri) of the dispositions and tendencies of all persons with 

various and beginningless bar mans: it may be fitly described as the body 
of the karma dispositions of the jlvas, considered as inhering in cit-iahti 
or Self. This harma-msatui or prakrti is threefold, according as the 
experience which is its moral outcome is pleasant or painful or of the 
nature of a comatose condition in which neither pleasure nor pain is felt. 

The dispositions exist in twofold condition, viz. as a-vyakta when they 
lie unmanifest as in dreamless sleep or as citia when they manifest them¬ 
selves as in dreams and wakeful states. In the dreamless state there can 
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be no experience of pleasure and pain, because as the mature kamans 
only can be worked off through experience the others which are not yet 
sufficiently ripe are not ready for fructification. It is a fact that karmans, 
when they are matured by rime, cause the cognitive power (jndm-iakii) 
of the Conscious Self to move outwards and have contact with the external 
world* which is the objective outcome of prakrti. In a state of sleep such 
movement is naturally absent. But the process of time during which the 
sleep continues acts on the karmans and matures some of them, so that 
the aforesaid power is allowed to come in touch with the outer objects 
or with their semblances and the sleep is over. The power as thus qualified 
by the body of karma dispositions leading to contact with the objects 
and consequent experience (iAogd) is known as citia. 

The elite differs according to the difference of puru^a, but it Is one with 
prakfti in dreamless sleep. Thus it may be viewed as puru^a or as prakrti 
according as the conscious (cift) or unconscious [avyakta) element prevails 
in it. It is not therefore a distinct category, but falls either under puru$a 
or under prakrti,n The dtta is in fact the inner organ {antah-karana) which 
is known under three names according to the triple character of its 
function, viz. as ahamkam when it feds the ego-sense p as buddhi when it 
comes to a decision and as maims when it thinks or cogitates within. 

A short note on the £akta view of manas (mind) would not be out of 
place here. Like the supreme samvit mafias has two aspects, viz. praMia 
and vimaria . Prakd&a indicates the resting of the manas on, and its contact 
with, outer objects; and vi maria consists in mental agitation m regard 
to that very object caught as a reflection within and expressed in thought 
as "it is thus/' which involves association with past images stored in the 
mind. What happens may be thus explained. The mafias becomes first 
connected with the object through the senses, etc r| when the latter 
manifests itself in an undifferentiated form due to freedom from verbal 
references {$abddkkh<\). This is nir-vikalpaka-jndna and is always inferable 
according to those who do not believe in the self-validity of knowledge. 
According to Sakta-Agama* however, tills is mere prakdsa (Le. dartena) 
or bare awareness of the object. At the next moment the external object 
impinges its form on the manas by way of reflection, expressed in the 
judgment “it is thus." This is called vieara, a state of consciousness in 
ivhich a particular object is differentiated from others and is mixed up 
with conceptual dements. It is uimaria or sa-vikalpaka^ndna. Thus the 
manas has twofold state, as mentioned above. The vimaria may be fresh 
as in case of immediate experience or old as in case of memory 

{smrti} and mental co-ordination {anusandhdmi). Both the latter states 
are due to psychic dispositions caused by experience. 

The states of consciousness are now easily intelligible. The sleep-state 
t$u$Hpit). from this point of view, would come under prakd£a r viz, prakdia 
of nidrd. It b a form of nir-vikalpaka^jfidna . It b durable and h not 
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momentary and is regarded as a state of insert riency {mudhu-duM) due 
to absence of vivinria. It is pure prakSSa t which Is another name for 
insentiency, The waking state \jdgara) t on the other hand, is mostly of 
the nature of vimarsa and is not a state of insen tiency. Thus after an 
unbroken series of states of consciousness free from images (vikalpas) in 
dreamless sleep there arises during the subsequent state of waking a series 
of images. 

But what is the nature of nidra which is revealed in sleep? It is replied 
that it represents the great void to which we have alluded in the earlier 
pages as identical with the so-called dkasa and which is the earliest 
externalized manifestation after the divine Atman caused its first self- 
limitation. It is formless and unmanifest arid is revealed in sleep when 
nothing else exists. It is absence of all visible forms conceived as one 
universal background. This being revealed in sleep the man on waking 
feds that he was aware of nothing during that state. 

It is a well-known phenomenon, noted by the Sakta philosophers, that 
even during waking the mind becomes insentient as in sleep at the moment 
of seeing an object, but this insen tiency is not felt as such. The 
nir-vikalpaka-jUdna of the waking hours being momentary the insentiency 
sinks below (lirohilauai} under the pressure of a quick succession of images. 

In sleep the firakdia aspect of the imitas remains, but the vimaria 
lapses. This is why the manas is usually described as being dissolved in 
that state. Similarly the manas is in a state of dissolution when an outer 
object is just seen. 

The cilia is really the Self as directed towards the knowable object. In 
sleep the manas being free from images remains quiet and motionless. 
Its momentary modifications being absent if is said to be dissolved. Such 
a state is therefore discernible in each of the three following conditions, viz.: 

(a) Nir-vikalpa-samddhi, when the pure ulf remains established in its 
self-luminous essence. 

(b) Sleep, when the Unmanifest or grail void is revealed. 

(c) Vision of an object, when there is firakaSa or revelation of the 
external object through the usual sense contact. 

In all these different states there is an apparent similarity of concen¬ 
trated pmkd&a due to non-manifestation of vimaria as “it is thus" 
{iabddnubedha). Though the same prakdin underlies ad the states the 
states themselves are not identical, inasmuch as the subsequent vimarSa 
expressed in the form of mental co-ordination [anusandMrui) is different 
in each case. Thus the vifwrda in case of samddhi assumes the form 
'T was silent during this time 11 ; in sleep it is expressed as "1 knevrnothing 
during this time 1 "; but in vision of an external object it takes on the form, 
"It is such an object." This difference in vimarSa is not explicable except 
on the assumption of some sort of difference in the objects concerned, 
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But it does not destroy the unity of the essence, viz . freedom from images 
or verbal associations in the three states in question. The difference in 
object is as follows; The object in samddhi is pure Self unmixed with 
the forms of visible body, etc. The object in sleep is the I nmanifest or 
a-vyakla which is an external formless thing. The object in vision is an 
external substance with peculiar features and distinguishable from others. 

Hence though the objects (ftfaJsytf) are different the bare consciousness 
{bktisa) qt awareness which is common to all is one and the same and 
is undifferentiated. In other words, though sttmadhi, nidra and the external 
object are different from one another the consciousness in which they 
are revealed is one. This shows that difference in the object cannot produce 
any corresponding difference in the consciousness or the essence (sw-r&pa). 
Difference in essence is possible only through reflection which is absent 
in all the three cases as they are equally of the nature of pure awareness 
(prakdda). 

S&mddhi and sleep being of longer duration are capable of being thought 
about f vimrtfa) in subsequent moments, but the case of vision of an 
object is different, because it is momentary. In the same manner momen¬ 
tary samddhi or sleep cannot be made an appropriate object of mmarSa, 
Even in waiting hours there exist momentary samMhis as well as su^uptis 
which are generally ignored. 13 

Ill 

$ 8 radd-lilitka (I. 7-8) white describing the origin of the manifested world, 
contains an important passage, which shows the order of manifestation 
as follows: 

(i) Puramdiara, described as “sakaia" and “Sacciddnanda-vibhava ,'* 

(ii) Saftti. 

(iii) Niida [para). 

(iv) Biudu {para). 

_ l _ 

n " - “71 

(v) Hindu Bipt. 

( 1 a para ). 

(vi) Nfida (apara). 

In the above context the word “Paramdvara" means evidently the 
supreme Divine in which infinite power — Sahti or Kuld'f —lies in eternal 
union. The divine Being is described here as of the nature of an eternal 
Self-Existence (sal), Self-Consciousness (cii) and Self-Delight (dmtnda), 
During creation what first happens is the manifestation of power (Saklt) 
which so long lay hidden in the depths of Being. There is no doubt that 
this power is characterised by Will (iceM), which 15 its first e volute. 

In the Shu-Panina ( Voyavtya-Samhitd ) it is said that the emergence 
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of Sakti in the beginning of creation is like the appearance of oil out of 
oil-seeds. It is a spontaneous act, initiated by the divine Will. In other 
words, it is through the divine Will that the supreme Power which is 
synonymous with it and remains concealed in the divine Essence reveals 
itself . 10 

The appearance of Sakti after the great cosmic night is like the revival 
ot memory in a re-awakened person, after the unconsciousness of sleep. 
Tlie desire for a vision, again of the lost world, is associated with a sense 
of void, which is mayd. Maya stands at the beginning of subsequent 
creation and the divine Principle which produces it is its Lord and 
Controller. The vision of void is accompanied by an indistinct sound 
called pam-ndda § which fills the entire space. Nfida is of the nature of 
light, That sound and light co-exist and are related as phases of the same 
phenomenon are recognized in the Tantras, The first self-expression of 
the supreme Will (iccha) is the origination of void (itfttya) and of the 
sound and light filling this void. All this comes under the category of 
Will, The next step is represented by the concentration of this diffuse 
light-sound into a focus (under the secret influence of Will) called bindu. 
It is in this stage that the power of action (kriyd-sakU) distinctly unfolds 
itself. The creative principles [taitva) are evolved out of this supreme 
bindu. Hindu subsequently breaks itself into three, the three parts being 
known as bindu, bija and ndda. Hindu is the part in which the Siva- aspect 
is predominant, while in bija Sakti prevails. In ndda, however, the elements 
of Siva and Sakfi are of equal strength. 

What disturbs the equilibrium of the bindu ? Sdmdd-tilaka says nothing 
in reply to this question. Prapanca-sam (I. 42-3) says that it is kdla 
which breaks the equilibrium of bindu. And in this view kala b an eternal 
aspect of the eternal puru$a t through which His intimate knowledge of 
supreme prahrii is said to be derived. Prakrit knows itself and is self- 
luminous . 51 

The great sound which comes into being when the bindu splits itself 
is known as iabrfa- Brahman t as Sdradd-tilaka (I. IX-12) and Prapanca-sdra 
(I. 44) observe. 

It is well known that what is figured as the pericarp of the thousand- 
petalled lotus within the crown of the head is the so-called brahma-randhra 
which is often referred to as a mid. It extends through the su$umnd-ndd\ 
down to the very bottom of the interior of the spinal column. If the mind 
stays in the void it loses its restless nature and enables one to attain to 
the realization of oneself as above the gu#a$. The Will power and supreme 
nfida emerge from this source . 2 - 

The supreme Jidda stands for the supercausal or mahd-karana state of 
Brahman, which is known as visarga-nui^iala. If the supreme Sakii is 
calledAuiiandsupreme Siva a-kula, the sphere of visarga may be described 
as below them both. But usually it is placed in the upper layer of brahma- 
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randhm below which in Tegular order are the so-called spheres of the 
5ii« r the moon and the great vdyu —all within the limits of the thousand^ 
petaDed lotus. 

The causal state of Brahman is represented by iabda-Brahman or 
kuh-kundalinJ, figured as a triangle consisting of three principles (tattva), 
via. bindu. hfjii and ndda, issuing from the para-bindu under division. 
The triangular k undo Uni would thus appear to be a manifestation of the 
primary power represented by para-ndda and para-bindu. 

The subtle principles of cosmic structure issue out of the kundalin i 
and begin to locate themselves in distinct centres in the forehead and 
lower down in the sympathetic system. It has already been observed iliat 
biftdu (low er) b Siva, htja b SakH and ndda (lower) is the product of their 
Union. Bija or SakH is virtually the entire alphabet, the letters of which 
are arranged in a triangular fashion designated in the Taniras as 'a-ka- 
tha** triangle—an equilateral triangle the three sides or lines of which 
are formed of 16 letters each, beginning with **a 9 ** M Aa >f and **£ha' M 
respectively, Thus, 48 letters constitute the three equal sides of thb 
triangle. This triangle intimately associated with the principles of 
kdma-kald. Hie constituent bindm csf kdma-hald are thus three—two 
causal {kdrana) and one of the nature of effect (Mrya). 

The ndda which springs from the interaction of bindu (lower) and tnja 
is to be dbtingubbed from sabda-Brahman which manifested itself during 
the division of parabindu. The latter may be described as mohd-nada. 
The ndda contains within itself the indistinct sounds of all the letters of 
the alphabet, much in the same manner as the sunlight may be said to 
consist of all the coloured rays known to us. The truth of the matter is 
that mtihd-ndda or iabda-Brakman, in its manifestation as kttndahm, b 
located in the body of a man and serves as the mechanism for the 
articulation of sounds. 

The continued practice of a mantra causes it to be sounded in a subtle 
manner in the susumnd. The sound expands itself and is blended with 
the lower ndda—it does not and cannot rise up to the maha-nMa higher 
up. The focus of mahd-ndda b free from the action of ordinary vdyu which 
cannot rise up to it. It maybe of some interest to note that muha-ndda 
is associated with para-mida in the bnikma-randhm above it on the one 
hand and with the lower ndda on the other. The power involved in the 
lower ndda crosses the middle of the two eyebrows ( bhru-madhya ) and 
flows down the su$umnd channel. At the lowest point ndda is converted 
into the kuntfatint. The forces of the inja as concretised in the latter are 
all within the lower ndda. 

The position of paradrindu has a special value for contemplation, 
inasmuch as it represents the nesus of the divine plane on the one hand 
and the cosmic and super cosmic spheres on the other. It is the place where 
ndda extends into mahd-ndda or £abda-Brahman t beyond which b the 
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divine nada within the Infinite. Para-ndda above is supramentai (unrmni} 
divine consciousness find light* while" makd-ndda below is the source of 
universal creation. Pam-binda stands between the two. It is for this reason 
considered tej be the best centre for contemplation of gum. 

It may be stated that the blja consists of varnas and that these am 
driven down to take their respective places in the sis centres below, as 
soon as the downward moving power of wuhd-addii passes through the 
middle of the two eyebrows and extends into the spinal column. These 
varttas, the modifications of mahu-nada, being the blends of tulda and hija f 
are so many actions generated from para-bindu which is pre-eminently 
characterized by active power* Makd-ndda cannot give rise to the different 
creative principles unless it passes through the stage of bindu< 

We need not proceed further to describe the progressive stages of 
creation. We find that in the above analysis, which follows mainly the 
traditions set up by LakSmam-Desika, £amkarac 5 dya and others, there 
are three nddas: parti-ndda, the antecedent of para-bindu m , the Huthd-nuda 
called therein iabda-Brahntan^ which follows the disruption of para-bindu ; 
and the ntida which results from the union of bind a and blja. Similarly, 
there arc two bindus — para-bindu which is produced from the focusing 
of pur a-ndda and which is the source of iabda-Br&kmm^ the immediate 
spring of creative forces; and apara-lnndu which is the effect oi para-bindu 
with the Sim element prevailing. As regards the kald t it would appear 
that the supreme Sakli which is the eternal associate of the divine 
Principle and remains always hi it, cither as completely absorbed in it 
and incapable of differentiation or as partially emergent, is the highest 
ktihi. Ln a lower sense, however* the name kald is used to signify the hija 
mentioned above. That is to say, the varyas> symbolized as the letters 
of tiie alphabet and conceived as the basic principles of lower ndda nr 
the sound potentials, are katas in this sense. From this point of view the 
triangle called *'a-kadJiti f " otherwise described as ku^dahm, is the kaU. 


IV 

The earlier /-fgaiwcs also generally support a similar view. The supreme 
Sakti, the instrument of transcendent Siva in ail His activities (sawtiwd), 
is the totality oi all the It is within this that the entire universe 

lies hidden. From this down to vydpvni or great void within brahma-mfuthm 
there is a regular series of dakhs representing more and more diminished 
consciousness and power [e,g r andiritd, andthd, ananid and vyomx-rftpd), 
all being hyper-subtie and described by ytigins in terms of negation. In 
fact not a single iakti beyond the brakma-mmihru lends itself to a positive 
description. The $u$mr.Kd canal along which the ndda flows up ends in 
brakma-Tit h dhra . -4 
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The supreme SakH is sometimes descried as Amd-kald, It is then 
intended to convey the idea that if is eternal, ever-emcrgent and of the 
nature of unalloyed bliss, the other katas which go into the make-up of 
the world being replenished and supplemented by it* When it is free 
from visarga it is not outwardly inclined and rests in itself. In this con¬ 
dition it b called iakti-kunfatini or pard-satnvii and is likened to a sleeping 
serpent resting on itself. But when it is ruffled it becomes vimrga which 
is of two kinds according as it represents the pre-ejeative flutter called 
dmtnda and symbolized as "a* and the last creative effort bringing out 
life or prana symbolked as "A,*' Frarta or "h* r is sometimes described as 
J hamm or iunya + The two vi$arga$ are therefore knowm as higher and 
lower ("para” and "a-para") graphically represented in ndgan script as 
the two points of visorfahiya (:)* The Atfid-kald reveals the two points 
and flows out in order to manifest forms. Every form in the universe, 
whether a subject or an object or an instrument of knowledge, is identical 
with Amd-kaid f though it may be made to appear as different from it. 
The determinate prakdia in each form implies this difference. Hence 
Sakti-kunfaiinI expressed in visarga is still resting on itself as stimuli and 
is free from movement. Pr&#a~kun 4 alim represents the other end where 
samvit has already developed into prana . Samvit is full and self-contained. 
Its supreme creative act is to be distinguished from the later creative 
processes, as it means the projection of the Self out of itself into itself. 
As the source of creation is not anything extraneous to the Self rhe latter 
is the efficient (nimitta) bs weU as the intrinsic cans- 1 {upthldm) of the 
effect Creation takes place within the Sdf and not within time and space 
different from it, What i3 projected or created is also not anything other 
than the Self, Thus every object in this universe, inner or outer, is a form 
of the Sdf. The projection is of the nature of multiple dhhdsas manifested 
as both inner and outer realities, Samvit thus appears gradually as the 
different letter-sounds in its process of materialization. These are the 
multiple forms assumed by visarga , the outermost being called "h" The 
visarga which is only s 'h r * without manifestation is described in some 
treatises (e g. Kmi&gahvara) as the Principle of kama or unrestricted Will. 
As there is no real difference between the vimrga and the objective world 
it is not possible to assume a causal relation between them. Visarga itself 
appears as vacya as well as vdcaka. Infinite manifestation is the essence 
of visarga, though it does not produce any real multiplicity. The supreme 
Sakti as being responsible for this manifold appearance, vk. delight 
(dmnda), will (ktha), knowledge fjndm) and action (AriyJ) is the hidden 
spring of visarga** 

The subtle vimrga ceaselessly expresses itself, and as naia (or paw-tfija) 
existing in every creature it indicates prana and its existence is felt w ithin 
by all, though its special manifestation is confined to specific occasions. 
I'isarga b thus the attribute of the supreme Divine which is eternally 
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free and has the power of five-fold divine activity, viz. creation, preser¬ 
vation. destruction or withdrawal, grace and alienation. 

The Transcendent or anuttara [a), by means of visarga (up to "A ,p or 
prana) w reveals itself as Sakii (ha) and then returns to itself and abides 
in the indivisible prakd&t, which is its own eternal Self, called Siva-bindu 
(m}-a-fuwtt. Tliis is how in the universal consciousness which b no better 
than bare awareness there arises a sense ofIts relation to the not-self, 
e r g. body, etc., is an event in time which h psychologically explicable. 
The Ego-sense In pure consciousness reveals it as one's own Self (Svdtman)* 
The unity of Siva and SakU follows logically from the integrality or 
oneness of this seme which covers both. Ibis is the secret of the fullness 
of Ego or purnahamtd to which reference has already been made. 

The unity of pr&ka£a and vimaria is the bindu called Mma or ram (sun)- 
The emergence of two bindus out of this primordial one b the state of 
visarga „ The two bindus are agni (fire) and soma (moon), conceived as 
cit-kald. It is not a state of dualism, but one of union between two 
inseparable elements of a single whole. The two aspects combined, namely. 
bindu and visarga, are represented as a significant symbol of divine Unity, 
though it is true that in the ultimate state even these elements lose their 
own lustre. The interaction of the bindus causes nectar or the creative 
fluid to flow out. This is the so-called hdrdha-kaid, Lhe essence of Ananda. 
The interaction is like the heat of fire acting on butter and causing it 
to melt and flow. The one is sat, the two is sat as aware of Iiself p Le. cti 
(cit-Aald) and the hdrdha-fmld flowing from between the two is the result 
of self-awareness felt as fmanda. The entire science of Mtna-kald is thus 
the science of Saceiddnanda and brahma-vidyd as indicating an eternal 
creative act. The substance of delight which flows out constitutes the 
essence of all the creative principles. 

Though prakMi and vintarSa are identical it is to be remembered that 
prakdia is always partless and continuous, while vimarsa is partless as 
well a45 divisible into parts. Whenever therefore prakdia is referred to 
as discrete It is to be understood only in a secondary sense. The three 
bindus working together towards a common end form as it were a 
single triangle. 

Pmkdia within vimaria is of the form of a white bindu ; and vimaria 
within prakdia is of the form of a red bindu called nada. The two bindus 
in union constitute the original bindu called kdma of which these are 
kaids. The unity of the three is the substance called kdma-kald from which 
the entire creation consisting of words and the things signified by them 
originates. 

Bhaskam Raya in hb Vurivasyd-Tahasya while speaking of kama-ktild 
refers to the three bindus as well as the hdrdha-kald the nature of which 
is held to be very secret. The white and red bindus represent in his opinion 
male and female energies. 
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Amrtaimnda says that hardha-kald flow's from between the two bindus 
and is the wave [tahan) of vimaria or sphuratld. Pmkdia is like fire and 
vimaria is like flic butter which melts under it. Hie flow is the so-called 
hardJui-katd noted above. The haindava-tokra p made of three mdlrkd$ f is 
the outflow of Mma-kaM along with hdtdka-kald; and it is out of this 
that the thirty-six creative principles emanate.** 


V 

The soul as a spiritual atom thus makes its first appearance when the 
freedom of divine Will is lost behind its own self-created veil through the 
transition of Sakii from puTd-kundalini to praiui-knndalim. This tran¬ 
sition is effected by a graded process in which Sahii-kumialinl coils itself 
more and more tightly through the evolution of mdfrkds and wry&s and 
reaches the level of pray# or itinya. It is a trubm that siim'itf is first 
changed into prana before the regular course of subsequent creation 
represented by the emergence of the first principles or i&ttvas can possibly 
take place. 

The universe of experience consists of a number of t&mvams or plane? 
of Life and consciousness made up of Mims. In the Sakta-Saiva-Agamas 
thirty-six tattoos are recognised, out of which twenty-four counted from 
below are considered as impure, the next seven as mixed and the remaining 
five as pure. In this scheme prakjii (24) marks the end of impure, mdyd (31) 
that of mixed and Siva (36) that of pure taiivas. Each iativa has a series 
of bhmonas affiliated to iL*** The bhavonas in spite of their mutual 
differences in detail have the common characteristics of the Ltftvas con¬ 
cerned as predominant, though it is recognised as in the Fatafjjak School 
that everywhere everything is to be found {sarvam $arvdimakam)*i Hie 
Mm awifs arc the abodes of living beings, endowed with bodies and organs 
made of the substance the materiality of which corresponds to the nature 
of their kanmn otfMna and the degree of their perfection. The bkuvawts 
of the prihivi-tattm represent the sphere, known as bfahmdnda, the 
of the Uittias up to prahrti form the firabiyayda, those of the 
tattoos up to mdyd represent the mdyJnda and the bkuvanas of the tottvas 
up to Sokh beyond m&yd constitute the sakfyanda which b the widest 
sphere.-* Beyond S&kti-tattvo there is no limitation and consequently no 
sphere, though hhuvanas are said to exist even in Sim-iatlva which b 
identified with bmdu and idntyalUd kola. 

The tattoos are generally supposed to be the ultimate principles, but 
they are not so, as they a re constituted by holds and Saktis which repre¬ 
sent the multiple units of energy underlying the entire creation, and 
which considered in thdr totality represent the ground of self-expression 
of the transcendent Siva. Thus the stuff of tlie universe is Sahli and in 
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the manner shown in the earlier pages praM£d with hardha-kald constitutes 
the substance out of whidi the tetttm are formed. 

The divine attributes of the Self are all diminished, in its atomic con¬ 
dition, when the cii appears as dtta f Of the three well-known impurities 
or males this is the first p called It is the state of a pain in which 

the sense of limitation is first manifested- This limitation makes possible 
the rise of vdsands, 3$ a result of which the assumption of physical body 
for a certain length 0 1 time becomes necessary to work off these vdsands 
through experience. These P&samSs constitute katma-wuila. The mdyiya- 
mitla is the name given to the source of the triple body, namely, (I) the 
causal or the kald^arira, (ii) the subtle ot pMiyasfaka t Le. the tattva-iarira, 
and (iii) the gross elemental or the bhuvamaja-Sarfra* In fact everything 
wdiieh reveals itself in our experience as knowable and objective comes 
under m&yfye-mata. The function of this impurity is to show an object 
as different from the subject ($va-r 6 pa). All the principles from kate down 
to prtkiv F represent the fetters of may a or p£ia$* These give shape to 
body, senses, bhuvanas, bhdvas, etc. r for fulfilling the experience of the 
soul, 1 ? Hence wdiat is popularly known as samsdra extends from prthhn 
up to kola, and not beyond the latter. These three impurities persist 
always in the worldly soul. 

This worldly soul is technically known as $a-kala r being endowed with 
body* senses, etc., corresponding to the Uitiva or bhuvana to which it 
belongs. Such souls range from the lowest plane to the plane of k&ld and 
migrate from plane to plane according to their hamans. There is another 
state of the soul in which the mdytya tnaki as described above is absent, 
but the other two malm continue as before. This is a state of pralaya or 
dissolution in which the soul is free from all the creative principles* is 
m a disembodied condition and remains absorbed in may a. Such souls 
are called pralaydkalas or praJaya^kevalins, These are bodiless and sense¬ 
less atoms with karma-%timsk§ras and the root Ignorance clinging to them. 
When, however, the karmans are got rid of through discriminative know¬ 
ledge, renunciation or such other means the soul is exalted above mdyd t 
though still retaining its atomic state. It is then above mdyd no doubt, 
but remains within the limits of mahd-mdyd which it cannot escape unless 
the supreme gnta- of the divine Master acts upon it and removes the 
bask Ignorance which caused its atomicity and the limitation of its 
infinite powers. This state of the soul represents the highest condition 
of the paht known as vijndndkala or mjMm-kemtin. This is kaivatya* 
Among these souls those which are thoroughly mature in respect of their 
impurity are competent to receive divine illumination at the beginning 
of the next creative cyde. The dawn of divine wisdom which is the result 
of divine grace acting upon the soul is the origin of the so-called 

iuddki-vidyd.iv 

The states of the soul wdiicfa follow are not those of a pa£u> but of Siva 
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himself, though certain [imitations still remain. These limitations are 
those of itdhikdra, bhaga and laya according to the dualists. J 1 They are 
removed in due course of time through fulfilment of experiences, etc., 
in the pun orders- 

The successive stages of spiritual perfection consequent on the dawn 
of wisdom are represented by the fattvas to which the souls arc attached. 
Thus the lowest stage is that of a mantra which corresponds to iuddha- 
vidya. The higher states are those of Mantresvaras corresponding to 
Hvara-tattva, of Mantra*mahe$wr<ts corresponding to Sadd-siva and of 
Siva corresponding to the tattva known under that name. The state of 
Stiw is really transcendent, being that of pure and absolute consciousness, 
but the true Absolute is Parama-Siva where identity with all the tattva $ 
as well as their transcendence are present simultaneously .13 

Due to the limitation of its powers the Self is bound. The Saktas hold 
that there are certain hidden forces latent in cid-dkdsa, known as mdtrkds 
{lit. mothers of the world), which preside over the mates referred to above 
and over the kaltis or the letter-sounds of the language. The supreme 
mdirkd, known as Ambikd, has three aspects, viz. Jycffkd, Raudn and 
Vdmn, each of them having a specific function. The kaltis are the ultimate 
units of human speech with which thought is inextricably interwoven. 
The ntdirkds beget in each soul in each act of its knowledge, determinate 
or indeterminate, an inner cognition {antak-pardmaria) and produce a 
sort of confusion there on account of intermingling with iabda. Knowledge 
in this manner assumes the form of joy, sorrow, desire, aversion, conceit, 
fear, hope, etc., under the influence of these forces. This is how bhdvas 
originate and govern the unregenerate human soul, Mdtrkds are thus the 
secret bonds which bind down a soul, but when they are truly known 
and their essence is revealed they help it in at taming siddkis or supernormal 
psychic powers. 

These forces function in cid-dkMa so long as the so-called bmhma-granlhi 
is not rent asunder, Ihis, grant hi is evidently the node of identity between 
spirit and matter and is the spring of ego-sense in man. The moral effect 
of ku\idalim is so far clear, It is maintained that if the mdirkd is not 
propitiated and if the node is not removed it is likely that even after the 
rise of truth-consciousness the soul may, owing to inadvertence {pramdda ), 
be caught up in its snares, get entangled in the meshes of iabda and lapse 
into ignorance or go astray. 

The divine Will is one and undivided, but it becomes split up after 
the origin of the mdtrkds, which evolve out of the ndda co-eternal with 
this Will, This split in icthd or svdtantrya causes a separation between 
jnana and kriyd, its constitutive aspects. This is practically identical with 
what is described as a divorce between svdiantrya and bvdha or vtmaria 
and prakdsa, which takes place on the assumption of atomic condition 
by the supreme Self. In tins condition jhatut evolves into three inner and 
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five outer senses, and kriya into five prdiias and five motor-organs 
connected respectively with the vital and reflex activities of the organism. 


VI 

The viewpoint of the dualistic Aganuts may now be summed up. Here 
the divine Essence or Siva is conceived as inalienably associated with 
a power or Sakti which h purely divine and identical with it. The Essence 
and power, both of the nature of cit or pure consciousness, constitute the 
two aspects of one and the same divine Principle. Siva is a transcendent 
unity. Sakti too is really one, though it appears as jndna or kriya 
according to the character of the data on which it functions. It is the 
Will (tftr/ftf) of Siva and is essentially one with Him, Hindu is the eternal 
material principle outside Sakti. but subject to Its action. It is co-eturnal 
with Siva and Sakti r and the three principles are usually described as 
the three jewels (ratna) of Saivaism and its holy Trinity. In creation (in 
pure creation directly and in impure creation indirectly} Siva's place is 
that of an agent, Sakti'$ is that of an instrument and bindu serves as 
the material stuff. Sakti being immaterial never suffers any modification 
during action, but bindu does. The modification of bindu which follows 
from a disturbance of its equilibrium (AjeWw) under the stress of divine 
Sakti at the end of cosmic night {pralaya) gives rise to five katas which 
appear as it were like five concentric circles with greater and greater 
expansion. These hulas which precede further progressive modifications 
called tattvas and bhumnas bear the names of nivrtti (outermost), prati$fhd v 
vidya , idnti and sdntyatttd (inmost)* This represents one line of the 
evolution of bindu, as that of the objective order (artha). The other line 
is represented by the evolution of sound or iabda. In this aspect we find 
nd4a r bindu and twi^i as the three-fold expression of bindu arranged in 
an order of increasing externality. 

Hindu is synonymous in this system with mahd-mdyd and kundatinl. 
It is pure matter-energy and is to be distinguished from mdyd and prahrii^ 
which are impure. It is the matrix of pure creation and is the source of 
two parallel lines of evolution, viz. of iabda znd artha , so that it Ls to 
be looked upon as of a dual nature. The PatifSara-Agama says: 

Sabda-vasthbhaydtmilsau bindar-nanyadariitniakah. 

The order of sdbdu creation out of the disturbed mahd-mdyd is thus given: 

(i) Mahd-mdyd (iv) Sdddkhya 

(ii) Ndda (v) Ida 

(iii) Bindu {vi} Vidya 
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In this scheme maha-mdyd stands for para-bindu in its undisturbed 
condition and nada represents the same bindu when the cit-Sakti has 
acted upon it. As the action of Sakli upon bindu is in a sense constant 
it may be assumed that (i) and (ii) are really two aspects (logically 
successive but In actual fact simultaneous) of the same principle, ndda 
representing the disturbed part of rnaha-mtiyd. II tfuzhd-wdyd is 
in its essence, nada is the same kundalini in its awakened atiH active 
state. Mahd-mdyd as such has no relation with puruja or the human soul, 
but as ndda or hi/tula! ini it resides in even,' ptiru$n, normal and super- 
normal.ss The truth is that the evolution of mahd-mdyd into four-fold vac 
e.g. para or sukymd, pafyanti, madhyam# and <mkhtiri and the obscuration 
of the inherent divinity {Sivaiva) of every human soul under the veil 
of inala or original impurity working from the Ixginningless past (mnrift) 
are co-etcmal phenomena. Transcendence of pard-vdc and removal of this 
veil of obscurity signify therefore a single art, which is only another name 
of the culmination of the process of divinization of the human soul 
interpreted from the dualbtic standpoint of the School as the restoration 
of its lost purity. We are thus in a position to understand why sometimes 
ntaka-wdyd and at other times ndda is identified with Siva-lath'd, Under¬ 
stood in this light bntdu (tit) would mean apara-bindu and be a name for 
Sakh-tatlva. The next evolution, Sddiikhya (iv), which is held to comprise 
Sddiiiva^iaUva, including the human sadd~Hvas, A rim-Sadd-Hvas, five 
brahmas, ten arms {pranava, etc.) and six ahgaS, stands for ak^arabindu^ 
and denotes ndda in its form of gross but undifferentiated sound idhvani). 
The stage called 14 a (v) represents an intermediate state between the 
aforesaid * ik&ra-bindu and vaikhan-vde expressed as letters of the alphabet 
in all their permutations and combinations.!' The eight Mantnivaras and 
their Saktis {eight in number, e.g. Vdmd, etc.) fall under this class. The 
last (vi) named Vidyd. which includes the final stage of sound evolution, 
embraces all the mantras and vbfvds, all the .•fgiemus and the so-called 
Vidyd Tdjnis (queens of vidyds, seven in number)—in fact, all audible 
sensible sounds familiar to us. 

It is interesting to observe that ytvahd-r/idyd as described above is called 
pard-Sahli and considered as the ultimate cause (pannmi-hdrinia) of the 
world. It is also of the nature of ndda and is distinguished from the ndda 
lower down as sSktma-nddaA 1 

The dualists who maintain the doctrine of ndda repudiate the theory 
of sphofa and other allied theories of verbal knowledge and seek to explain 
the process of the origin of idbda-bodha on the basis of this doctrine. 
Ramakantha in his karikSs has tried to show that the doctrine of sphofa 
is unable to render an adequate account of the meaning of a word. The 
relation between a word isabda) anti its meaning (artha) is what is usually 
known as vdcya-vacaka-bhdva —a relation of what denotes or reveals 
{vacate) with what is denoted or revealed (iwcya) by it. But wherein lies 
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the denotative character (rfcakata) of the word concerned? The object 
denoted by the word is externa L but the word which denotes it is mental 
ftwddhyarudha) —the two are distinct and incommensurate. No word is 
capable of denoting its sense by virtue of its own nature, but its denotative 
power makes itself felt only w hen it represents in thought {panhnaria) the 
object {vdeya) to be denoted which is external to it. This representation 
called paramaria-jndna is of the nature of what may be called thought 
form and reveals the object. Hence, some thinkers are inclined to attribute 
denotative power to this pardma in so far as it reveals the 
object concerned* But the Tnntrit philosophers are of opinion that though 
paramaria-jMna as an intellectual act exists independently of the external 
object, it is a contingent phenomenon and arises under the action of some 
causal factors working tehind. Such an act does not occur in the case 
of external objects not previously cognized by the senses. Rupa r rasa* 
etc., become objects of mental pardmaria of the speaker. That through 
which the origin of Such par&MOria becomes possible is called nada. Ndda 
giving rise to pardmatia-jHdna (aniah-utohjalpa), and not physical iabda w 
possesses the denotative character [vdc&katd). The physical iabda to which 
the vocal organ of the speaker gives expression manifests ndda. Ndda 
as thus manifested produces in the hearer the sense of the object meant. 
Ndda reveals all iahdaz and artkas. Hence every act of discursive know ledge 
is impregnated with iahdn. 

Nddtt is multiple, being unique in each individual, and is a product* 
Every animal soul (pa$v-atman), haring a nature of its own, experiences 
its own Hilda which arises from anahataAiindu. 


VII 

The Saktas believe in the importance of self-realization as a means to 
tnok$a. It b said to be of a determinate nature and expresses itself in the 
form of recognition {pmtyabhijnd}. The sequence of the preliminary state 
may be described as follows: 

(i) Indirect knowledge of the Self gained through hearing of the 
teaching of on the part of a person gifted with all the 

qualifications necessary for knowledge, e.g. detachment, etc; 

(i i) Removal of doubts through reasoned thinking. 

(iil} Direct knowledge or intuition of individual Self on removal of the 
false idea which has growm into a firm conviction regarding its 
identity with the body, etc. 

(iv) Lastly, the recognition. It relates to the integral unity between 
the individual Self and the universal one made known through the 
Scriptures. Recognition as thus produced is destructive of ignorance 
lying at the root of worldly existence. 
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The recognition is not erroneous but is a form of vikalpa like other acts 
□f determinate knowledge, 

The indeterminate knowledge following from samddhi and the aforesaid 
recognition have the same object. But their difference is due to causal 
elements. In case of recognition the instrument in mind turned away 
from all objects other than the Self and aided by the presence in con¬ 
sciousness of the two objects indicated by the terms " 1 “ and “fh” in 
the judgment "I" and “He." In knowledge from samddhi no such presence 
is needed. The recognition “It is the same jar" has for its object an 
integral substance. Thus the ordinary vikalptt having a jar. for instance, 
as its object and the recognition "It is the same jar" have both the same 
object, but the result is different on account of difference in causal factors. 
The indeterminate knowledge is pure, is the support of all vikalpas and 
is in conflict with none, so that it is incapable of destroying a vikalpa, 
like ignorance. 

The purity of indeterminate knowledge is due to its freedom from 
reflection. It is on the background of such pure knowledge that all possible 
determinations arise owing to appearance of different forms during 
samkalpa, just as on a clean mirror reflection emerges due to the proximity 
of the object reflected. 

The fcktas view ignorance not as absence of knowledge like the 
Vaisesika nor as inexplicable like the Vedautin but as a form of 
sa-vikalpaka-jhdna. The Agamas hold that the supreme Self being of the 
nature of pure consciousness, what differentiates it from matter is its 
self-awareness {sphumd-rupatit) consisting in freedom (st wtantrya). through 
which as already shown ignorance (avidya) is manifested and through 
ignorance the world. 

Ignorance is two-fold, according as ft is viewed as a cause or as an 
effect. As a cause it is non-manifestation of the fullness of one's own Self. 
This fullness is characterized by freedom from the limitations of time, 
space and form, though it is true that even these elements which are 
manifested in the light of the Self cannot limit the latter. If the Self 
which is not limited by time manifests itself as so limited it is certainly 
a case of non-manifestation ol fullness or piinjalva. This is the Safcta view 
of root Ignorance as already observed. M an effect ignorance is the 
manifestation as Self of what is other than the Self, e.g. body. etc. It is 
only a leaf {paUam i) in the tree of Ignorance, 

Knowledge of the integral Self may be indirect when it follows from 
a hearing of its nature from the Agtrma taught by the guru or direct 
when it is derived immediately from sarnddAL Direct knowledge called 
vijhana can alone destroy the basis of mundane existence. Sense of 
identity with the body grows into vdsatul and becomes tenacious on 
account of its long continuance and prevents direct knowledge, even 
when it flashes for a moment in an impure mind, from producing a firm 
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Will (s umkalpa), But when it follows from perfect ion in mmddlti the 
requisite firmness is attained and it destroys the above vSsand. 'fhere 
being a strong sense of identity with the body the direct knowledge of 
pure Self too is unable to overthrow ignorance and to effect mok$u if it 
is obscured by doubts and errors. 

Direct knowledge or vijhdna is preceded by indirect knowledge, "Die 
place of samddhi is between the two. It is maintained that even indirect 
knowledge has its use, for samddhi cannot beget the desired result, i.e. 
direct knowledge as recognition in the ignorant who have had no direct 
knowledge. A man, for instance, who has never heard about a gem and 
known it indirectly through descriptions cannot recognize it as a gem 
even when he sees it in the jeweller's shop. Only he who has seen it can 
recognize it, provided that he attends to it. Hence even natural samddhi 
cannot produce brahma-jiidna in one who has not heard about Brahman. 

Advaita-jildwt is very rare. It does not and cannot appear until die 
mind has been purified from the blinding effects of mdyd through the 
propitiation of one's own divine Self by means of meditation or upasand. 
The importance of divine graft’ descending on the soul and purifying it 
cannot be overestimated. 

There is an order of progression in spiritual experience. Svatantrananda 
in the mdirkd-eakra-viveka points out that on the rise of pure knowledge 
the knowables become one with the senses in consequence of which the 
knowables as such begin to disappear. But as the world still continues 
the sense of "tkisness" as something external to the knower does not 
altogether vanish. The next position is that of I £ vara when the motor 
organs in which the movable objects are similarly absorbed become one 
with the cosmic body with which the subject as the agent is identified. 
The yogin in this stage is associated not only with an individual body 
but with the entire universe. In the state of Sada &va which follows, the 
senses in which the knowables have been absorbed become one with the 
Self, the Lrue subject. It represents a state of omniscience. In the Sakti 
stage the universe body and the omniscient Seif become unified—this is 
a condition of undisturbed equilibrium between spirit and matter {cit 
and a-cify. 


NOTES 

t. P. Panchan&n Tarkaratna in his ^akti-bbSiya an the Brabtna-sutra and on the 
iia-Upamyad (pub, Ranaras, Saka. 1S59-G1), attempted to bring into 
prominence what he regarded as the Sikta point of view in the history of 
Indian philosophy. The attempt is laudable, but it Joes 1101 truly represent 
any of the traditional viewpoints of the Sakta School, 

1. Sana-iiddhumasamgrahn, attributed to Samkariicarya, Sad-da*i<.jna-sa,n uecaya 
by Haribhadnt and Rajasckhara, Viveha-vil^u. by Jinadatta, etc., aru similar 
works, but in none of them the Sakta system is represented or even referred 
to by name. 

3 . The descent is from pard-vSc through posy anti and madhyomi i to the vmkkari 
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Jfivcl JaLyaratba on TanirZhka, I + p, 3^ ami J, C. Cliattcrji, Kashmir 
Skatraism. pp. ■I'O) As regards the order of descent there are difCenent accounts, 
though the uuiEt'i lying; idea is the same, cf r Pata£iiTdma-kaipa-sfitrn t i, II - 
Sttu-bandka by BhA&kara Riya, 7l 47; Kdwui-ftala vildsii with Cid valii, jm; 
YogiHbhfdaya-iipikA, pp, 1-3; Saubhiigya-subhagodaya (quoted in JJipthZ, 
pp. 7etc. 

4- Aa to how intuitive knowledge is converted into thought Patanjali holds that 
it is through assoc tat Lon with ia hda. The supereensuous perception of the yagin 
in regard to an object obtained through mr-t tiarka-sam&dhi gives rise to an 
immediate knowledge at its unique character, but if it is to be coinmimkated 
to others it has to be interwoven with *abdt 1 and then in that thought-form 
transmitted tlnough language. 

5 r See Copi Nath Kavnj. "The Doctrine of PratibM in Indian Philosophy M in 
the 0/ (Ju Bhiimiawkar Institute 1923-4, VoL V, pp r i~jS r 03-33, " 

6. See Sir John WtttfdmfTr. SAahii and Shakia r pp. 155-7; A'afrffiici/SkktiNumber 
fP * 37 - 9 ^ 

7. See jayaralha on TamfrMhha, i, aS, There to a reference to saxty-four 

in Sainkaia's SauBidttrytt-fahaH v. 37. Lflkjmldhaj^'s conimjcntorv gives a list 
of the u*mc$. Other lists are found in the Surrvlitea and VOmakeivam-Ttmiras 

S. Nagananda is supposed to have been the author of a SoAh-sHtra Another 
SaMtUsGita is attributed to Dharadvaja (see Kafy&tta, ibtd.. p. 624]. The 
authenticity of these works is not very clear, 

9. A work called Sti-f.dyJdipikd is attributed to Agnstya. ft erei tains u, inter¬ 
pretation of the PancaJiLii-ttuintm received bv him from Hayagrfva 
1 ° Sw j. C. Chattel?, Kashmir Shar.-aism. pp. 23-4- K. C. Pandey Abi KaoaeuQta 
P' 7 - l cf - ' lLso P- 55 - Durvi^ is said to have taught the sUty-tour morilrtic 
Af&mas to- Kf spa). 


11. Ia the colophon of the LaiiM-siatsfrmitut Dun-tsas is called Sakalfcatnartryn- 
c.F>f(ii'u?h*i Nityananda in his commentary sava that DtitvIkjs alias Krod'ha- 
bljatiirahj is really Siva himself, the master of the tear hers of Aeamas barn 
of the womb of A mini pa. The SaAti-stcsra has been published from Bombay 
(S', Sagar). The Pma^mbhu-st^a. of which a MS. was examined bv me 
is divided into several sections dealing with kny&iakti. kun 4 almi, mdtrkd etc 
Hole Parama-iwa « described as the world-teacher who reveals tHakd-mSirJM 
in order to manifest brahma-(aitt*. which is His own sel ( revelation the 
proMia having been hidden so Jong in His heart. Even in this stoira DurvSsas 
« called Kmdha-bhattaraka. It is said that SomSaandn, the great Saiva teacher 
of Kaamlm, descended frotn Durviaas. 

12. DiUUt-samhtid is referred to iu Sttubkagya-bhaskai* 

• 3 - I* “ evident that the work of Sumedhaa (of Hirfta. family and known as 
Harttayanal is really to be identified with the TH^rd-Mharva itsdl rather than 
with the Kolpa-sStra of Paras urfima as some iiavc done, because the Kalpa-sHtra 
is not m the sliape of a dialogue between Dttttttnyn and Phraiurama and is 
not attributed to Sumedhaa, whereas Tripmi-rahmya has the form of a similar 
dialogue and is attributed to Suuscdhos HarftAyma. 

M s™ Srl^idya-Tatna-iiUia with commentary by Saris kar&ranva fSarasvatt 
Btmvana Texts. Banaras). edrted by M, 41 . IT. Xaravan Shastri Khisre 

15. Sec Stea-dfft*. P 


16 . See Saufrkdgyadik&skara' pp. $6. g 7+ tic. 

<7. S« TripHri-roktuya, J^dna-Ahatuf-l. Ch. XIV. 13-77 

I* See ibid ., XVI, 64 - 94 ; ak* Chapters XVII-XVIII, 

19, In this context the word "hoi.V stands for the supercosmic transcendent 
o! Lord and is to be clearly distinguished bom the hve *«,;<& evolved as 
from bindu conceived as (BMit matin and/erw and related to the cosmic 
and ihiL'iniui. 

a®. iii/reAayj Part $aktih Siva^utUvaitutOm gato, 

Tdta(i parisphurttyadau targe lailatit ttlSd-ioa 

**■ Prtpdnt^ssra, I. 46. The actuating power of AJla is suggested elsewhere also 
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by tlii? exjKBttititl kSla-pr/riinyi} The Ptayoga-ktantd'dipiMS (p. ^ r;} explains 
the term thus: prakfUr tva pralaydraslhato yaj panpahva-dtsla nanitiram 
sr^yunmtthkaih karmahhir vdhkirrnam f-fl pam yosau btnduh. 

22. The identification of maM-i&nyn with ty&pinf-kal/t of pranava is according to 
the Svacchsnda^tantta . But some writers equate mah&-&&nya with the initial 
Karfu. See Furtiiinanda's £n*taittw-dnfKmartt. The terms sixtwnth ijodaif) and 
seventeenth {sapia-dcUT) hah I of the moon are used differently in different tests. 
When the supreme n&da (lii) is called the sixteenth, or amd-kald the name 
- 'seventeenth ka! 3 ” is reserved for the supreme power or raffia nil (it). But at 
other times the term unmattl ia attributed to the seventeenth Ad Id, when the 
words Snkti and ttnytt are used syoonytnonsiy. 

.. 13. This position, in which kdla is called s&myst, forms a kal& of samand and is 

eternal \being unaffected by Ht ahd-prahiya) T is that of the so called para* 
Brahman, ft is not the state of Am. The atoms abide hen? in makd-prafoya. 
for they are not yet transformed into the essence of Am. The movement of 
palu as such commences fmm here. See Tantrdlaka. Vt. 136-167, 

3 - 1 , Op, Tanirdioha, VIIL 5. 400-3. 

25. See Tantr&toka, III, 136-48, 

26, See KJTnd-kald-viliMSQ with commentary, verses 3-S, pp. _|-c>; Yoginhhfdaya- 
dtpikH. pp. b-12; I ark'awyJ-rahasya j , pp. 46-60, 

rba. tor the Taitvai and the related to them, see Mrgendra-Agifma^ 

Vidyd-pdda t pp. 344-436 (EdK^sna SiistrLn and Sabnthmaiiya SiUtrin): Bifogu- 
AJriAJ by Sadyojyoti, vv. d.T’ A. Gopinnatfi R» P 

Elements of Hindu Iconography, II (Pt, 2), pp. 392-7; Mairhd-mkra-virrka, 
IV ( pp. S&-93 

37, cp. Vy&sa-bkAyya under Yoga- mint, ITT 14. 

28. For the four a*t$as. see Tanira-sdra, pp. 64-3. The different an das are evolved 
and destroyed by different powers. Thus the bruhmS^f is destroyed by kdldgni 
mid created by Brahma or Sritantha. The prakftyaridti t and mdy&yjja am des¬ 
troyed and created by Srikantha, Lord of k 4 l&-tftttoa. The highest sinda of Saklt 
is destroyed and created by Aghore 4 a. See TantrdtoM, VT. 170-82, 

20. As regards the three mow, see Pratyabhijfid-hfdaya, pp. u t-2; Saubkdgya- 
bM&ftara, p. 05; Sita-sutra-idrttika (I 2-3); Aiva-sHtra-vtmarlini (T. 2-3), The 
dna-a U twofold according as it refora to the loss of pure ah amid in the Self 
and appearance of impure ahamid in the wd/-Stli The Self loses svdtnntrya and 
retains bodha or it loses badha and retains svdianlmya. M&jtfya-mala is some¬ 
times expressed as bheda representing the appearance of multiplicity in unity. 
It consists of may a and the thirty-one fdJbxu produced from it. Kdrma-mala 
is adwffa and may be regarded either as merit or as demerit {pu^ya-pdpa}. 
In different texts "the meaning of the mains ia sometimes found to be slightly 
different, 

30. The illumination of a mature vijftJHdkal-t is either intense or mild according 
as the kdlufa or original taint attached to the soul has run its course completely 
(xamdpta) or otherwise. The former types of souls are raided to the status of 
Vidyttoiaras and the Latter become mantras, The sakala and pralayfihaia souK 
too, in which the mala is mature, am favoured with divine grate and raised 
to the position of (ii) Afaninhr&Fai (and arurj-ay) and placed in charge of the 
different divisions of brohm&$dn or the planes belonging to prihiid tattE*, and 
of (iij Bhu^untii-anti or Lobes? was with powers over the planes, belonging 
to the higher lattias beyond pffhivi. The pmlayUkaias, however, where mala 
is immature but Aarmun mature, are associated with subtle bodies caDed 
puryaffaAa at the beginning of the next cycle and made to axaume physical 
bodies and m ignite from life to bfe. thus maturing the mala through experience, 
The Slkta or Saiva belief in the three-fold nature of the soul is comparable 
to the conviction of the Ophites and their predecessors the Orphid in the West 
— it presupposes a faith that the division corresponds to the degrees of gram 
and does nut imply any essential difference. It is true, however, that according 
to the dualists some difference does exist between Avtf and Pdrama-Hva^ The 
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YaEcntiniafi conception of cs^tial distinction in human souk hm also its 
in India as evident from the views of sections of Jaina, Buddhist and 
Vaisnava liters, but finds no recognition in the Agamas. 

Sw Raina-twya by £rikantJin h w, 27^5, 

The pure order or Sitddhu adkvan repnicnto the higher world of pure matter 
beyond the influence of may a. 

„ S<* Pmtrabkijna-hrdaya, p. &, 

3* ^ mSaiw-. fgamaaoian the Schools which recognise the thirty-sU Wim ,*$>■$ 
aiMl fraM ift distinguished. They are identified in the Stieiisvatata-Uptnifad 
[IV. to): WJy&r ft< pwhrtim i /idyan mSyitium tu wMnnm. In the l&mas 
generally is eternal, but frakpH » not so. For prakrti is evolved from 
ftiiiii. which itself 13 an evolute from mdyd, But in some places in the Tantms 
they are differently conceived. Ptakftx stands for the material principle in a 
general way and m&yd is one of the mkalpas under this category. 

The gloss on the SaTva jfiJnotfam^ToMita cited by If maps ti in his commentary 
of the (being the 34th kttnka of Ids compendium) 

Kundatinbiubd^-vdeya^tu bhLijanga-kutddkdrtna nJdJimenH svakdryena prati- 
purt^a,,, bhedtnd vastkiio n* itt iVftrQpejya pratipuruimn aiasrhilati The original 

couplet runs thus: “ 

Yath# kuygalint-iaktir mayd-karmdnusdrinj, 

_ Ndda-bindti&dikarii Mtyam tasyd iiijagat^sthiiih. 

3 ° A ®J l ™ "Gratifies akfwa-bindti with paiyaniS^vde i n his commtntarv 

called b Utkhtm on firlkantha's Rafnu-traya (verse 74‘i ^ 

37 ■ ™ e Jt° CQn ™5’^ d »« the 'madhyamd-vSc, which is 

in^ts parts”* ^ thought {aniah-sariijdlpa-rupd} and possesses an ideal order 

3S, Sometimes the terms sGftptta-n&ds la applied to t win. The com menial ™ 
Bhoja'e Tattva-prakMn holds that sUhfmta-mOdtt belongs to ^aJfeii-ram^Vhis 
pew is endorsed by Sarajfla Sambhu in his Siddkdnla-dlpikH. Aghora Sivacirva 
" to conimentary on Ratna-tmy* identifies sukmaw&a with the ftel mmi 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

A. MATHEMATICS 


i. INTRODUCTION 

Recent researches on the history of the development of Mathematics 
in Ancient India have brought to light the fact that the ancient Indians 
laid the foundations of several branches of Mathematics, viz. Arithmetic, 
Algebra and Trigonometry. Our present superstructures in these branches 
of knowledge are based on foundations laid in India more than 1,500 
years ago. Indian Mathematics and Astronomy travelled to Arabia and 
were communicated to awakening Europe through the intermediary of 
the Italians and the Spaniards. For a long time European scholars 
ascribed the origin of these sciences to the Arabs. It was only in the 
eighteenth century that European scholars got access to some Indian 
Works on Mathematics, e g. the LMlavaff and Bija-ganite of Rhaskara II 
(a,d. 1150) and discovered the Indian origin of these sciences. It is now 
established that the Arabs learnt from India and Greece, preserved what 
they had learnt for about five hundred years and transmitted that 
knowledge to Europe. 1 

Amongst ancient peoples, the Indians and the Greeks made important 
discoveries in Mathematics and Astronomy, but their outlooks were 
essentially different. The Greeks devoted their attention to the develop¬ 
ment of Geometry to the exclusion of other branches of Mathematics. 
Their Arithmetic, Algebra and Astronomy were completely dominated 
by their Geometry. They looked upon magnitude not as number but as 
length; they developed a geometrical theory of proportion and applied 
geometry to the solution of algebraic problems. The Indians, on the other 
hand, based their Mathematics on Numbers, so much so that their 
Geometry" was also numerical and practical. Rigorous logic and systematic 
treatment are the outstanding features of the Greek Geometry. Boldness 
of conception, abstraction, symbolism and ingenuity are on the other 
hand the main features of Indian Mathematics. It has been influenced 
by Indian Philosophy and outlook on life. The Mathematical discoveries 
of the Indians have, on the other hand, influenced their thought and 
Philosophy- As an example may be mentioned the conception of the 
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Stlnvu [Zero), This conception seems to have existed in both Hindu and 
Buddhist Philosophy (j.v,) before the siiftya was made art integral part 
of Indian Arithmetic. The use of the riiJtva [Zero) in arithmetic suggested 
to Indian thinkers the power and utility of symbols, iiinya means void 
or nothingness. To give this conception a form, a shape and a symbol 
must be regarded as one of the greatest events in the history of human 
thought and progress. * 

The object of the present article is to give a brief account of some of 
the achievements of the ancient Indians in the Science of Mathematics 
and Astronomy which have influenced thought and contributed to 
human progress. 


2. ARITHMETIC 

1 iu symbol 'r ><> utid the ptuce i 'nine Notation .—lho system of writing 
numbers as we do now, that is, with the help of nine numerical symbols 
and a symbol for zero, was invented by the Indians. Europe got this 
system of notation from the Arabs and for a long time European scholars 
thought that the notation had its origin in Arabia, and consequently 
called their numerals Arabic Numerals, Arabic civilization began with 
Mohammad, but the notation had been in use in India several centuries 
before him. so that the theory of the Arabic origin had to bo given up, 
Sanskrit inscriptions, dating as far back as the seventh century' a.d,, 
found in India and as far east as Indo-China, prove that the place-value 
system of notation was in common use in greater India = in the sixth 
century' a,i>. The fame of the Indian system of numeration had reached 
as far west as Syria in the sixth century' a.d,3 The evidences from Sanskrit 
literature point out that the Zero symbol and the modem system of 
numeration were in common use in India in the fifth century' a d so 
that its invention must be placed somewhere about the beginning of the 
Christian Era, There is definite evidence in the Pingala-chandah-Sutru* 
of the use of a symbol for sunya (Zero), but there is no definite evidence 
of the use of the Place Value Notation at that early period. It is not 
unlikely that Indian mathematicians had begun the use of the Place 
Value Notation as far back as zoo b.c. which is the date of the composition 
of the Chandaji-Sutra. At that early period, however, the system could 
hnu' been known only to a very few and was not generally adopted. 

All ancient nations knew the fundamental operations of arithmetic 
such as addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, the extraction 
of roots, the laws of proportion, etc. They had symbols for writing 
numbers, but they did not use the Zero symbol Thev bad separate 
symbols for in, ao. 30. etc,, for I00( 200. etc., for i.ooo, 2,000, etc. 
Performing multiplication, division, etc., of numbers WTitten w'ith the 
help of the above symbols was a very tedious affair. This limited the 
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use of big numbers in Arithmetic and in faci hindered the progress of 
that Science. In Europe and Arabia manuscripts of works on Arithmetic 
employing this old sj’stem of numeration and belonging to as late a 
period as the twelfth to fourteenth centuries a.d. are available. In India, 
however, no work on Arithmetic using the old system of numeration 
has been found. The earliest work on Arithmetic available to us is the 
Bakshiitt manuscript which belongs to the fourth century a.d. It uses 
the modem system of numeration. The Aryabhaffya which was written 
in a. ix 499 contains practically the whole of Arithmetic that we teach 
today in our High Schools, Amongst other such works may be mentioned 
those of Brahmagupta (a d. bz8) p Sridhnra (ij). 750), Mahavira (a.d„ 850), 
Aryabhata II (a.d. 950), etc. In these works we find the methods of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, operations with fractions, 
etc,, modifications of which are in use today. 

The main contributions of the Indians to arithmetic are: 

(r) The symbol for zero. 

(2) The place value system of notation 

(3) The methods of performing arithmetical operations with the place 
value system of numerals—addition, substraction, multiplication, 
division, extraction of square root and cube root, etc. 

(4) The method of writing fractions, 

(5) Classification of fractions according to association, the method of 
reduction of fractions to a common denominator and the methods 
of performing arithmetical operations with fractions. 

(6) The rules of proportion—the Rule of Three, the Rule of Five, etc M 
and inverse proportion, i.e. the Inverse Rule of Three. 

(7) Problems on Interest, Compound Interest, Instalments, Profit and 
Loss, area, volumes, arithmetical and geometrical progressions, etc. 

As has already been mentioned, the above are some of the topics dealt 
with in the Aryabhaftya (a d. 499) and in all subsequent works. No trace 
of the use of the modem (system of) arithmetic is found outside India 
(e.g, in Arabia, Europe, China, etc.) earlier than the tenth centurv. 
Priority of occurrence, therefore, points to the Indian origin of our 
arithmetic. * 


3. ALGEBRA 

Algebra, as is known to all, deals with unknowns. Although all ancient 
nations utilized unknowns and stated arithmetical results in general 
terms, which may be interpreted as algebraic, any definite advance in 
algebra could be made only when a proper symbolism was evolved. The 
credit for this must be given to Indian mathematicians who were the 
first to use the letters of the alphabet to denote unknowns. Real progress, 
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however, was made when the Indian mathematicians realized that all 
arithmetical operations could be made with symbols (letters of the 
alphabet) and that the arithmetical signs (pins, minus, etc.} could be used 
along with those symbols. Only those accustomed to abstract thinking 
could evolve rules for multiplication and division, etc,, with symbols 
like plus and minus, which are not numbers, e.g, Brahmagupta states: 

"The product of a positive and a negative is negative; of two negatives 
is positive; positive multiplied by positive is positive,” 

"Positive divided by positive or negative divided by negative becomes 
positive, but positive divided by negative is negative and negative 
divided by positive remains negative." 4 

The Indian mathematicians evolved also a symbolism for powers 
(squares, cubes, etc.) and wrote numerical coefficien ts as we do now. They 
wrote algebraic equations and evolved the rules of transposition of terms. 
All this was known in India in the fifth century a.d, Here again, because 
of priority of occurrence, the invention of Algebra, its basic methods and 
symbolism must be ascribed to India, 

The Indians studied algebra theoretically. They classified equations 
according to degrees and treated determinate and indeterminate equations 
separately. Later advances made in algebra up to eighteenth century 
(in the west) were along lines chalked out by them. The Indian symbolism 
has no doubt been modified, but in all essentials our present day algebraic 
symbolism remains Indian. 

Having evolved the appropriate symbolism, the Indians made rapid 
progress in algebra. They gave the general solution of the quadratic 
equation. The method commonly used in modem textbooks for the 
solution of the quadratic was stated by Sridhara in the eighth century.? 
The greatest contributions of Indians to algebra lie in the field of the 
theory of in determinate equations. They were interested in rational 
solutions of such equations and succeeded in solving completely the 
general Indeterminate equation of the second degree * The results given 
by the Indian mathematicians were unknown in Europe and were 
rediscovered in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
Indeterminate equations were studied by the Greek mathematicians in 
the early centuries of the Christian Era, but they could not make much 
progress because they tried to approach the problems from the point 
ol view of geometry and lacked proper symbolism. 


4 GEOMETRY 


The ordinary geometrical figures like the rectangle, the parallelogram 
the rhombus, the quadrilateral, the triangle, the cficle, etc., were 
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to all ancient peoples. The ellipse was also known to the Vedic Indians, 
Geometry in its modem form, however, was developed by the Greeks, 
The Indians were interested in mensuration only. The Vcdic Indians 
knew the mensuration of the triangle, the parallelogram, the rectangle 
and the rectangular parallelepiped. They also knew that the ratio between 
the circumference and diameter of a circle is constant and tried to find 
out the value of this constant. Later Indian mathematicians studied the 
mensuration of the circle, the cone, the sphere and that of pyramids. 
There is evidence to show that they found out their results by methods 
which were unknown to the Greeks. The most powerful method employed 
by Indian mathematicians in the field of mensuration may be called the 
theory r of deformations which leave areas and volumes unaltered. For 
instance they found out that: 

(x) A rectangle could be deformed into a parallelogram with equal area 
by moving on- of its sides in its own line. 

(2) The area of a triangle remains invariant when the vertex is moved 
along the parallel to the base through it. 

(3) The area of a sector of a circle remains invariant when it is deformed 
by making its arc straight and converting it into a triangle on that 
line (arc) as base and height equal to the radius. 


Results corresponding to the above applicable to solid bodies were also 
obtained. Assuming these results it is possible to find all mensuration 
formulae known to the Greeks, The above method which is entirely of 
Indian origin is found to have been used for finding the volume of a cone* 
A detailed exposition of the method is given in the commentary known 
as Dkavald written in the ninth century on the Jain a work SafJikand&'gama . 
Ehaskara has also used this method. It may be mentioned here that the 
technique of dividing a plane figure or solid into an infinite number of 
parts and summing the areas or volumes of those parts [i,e. summing 
m infinite series} for finding the area or volume was also used by Indian 
mathematicians. Amongst noteworthy achievements of the Indians in 
mensuration may be mentioned the formulae for the area and other 
elements of a cyclic quadrilateral. These are found in the Brdhma-sfrhufa- 
Siddhdnta (a*d. foB). If A denotes the area and m t « the diagonals of 
an inscribed quadrilateral whose sides are p a r 5, r s d ¥ the results are: 

(I) A = V> “ «)(s - &){s - c)(s - < 0 . 
where 2S = u + & + r + ^ 


M * = 


?i — 


V 

■1 


(tfc -f- bd){iib -f- rd) 
ad + ic 

(dr -j- bd){ud + be) 
ab + cd 
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Value of n .—Although the Greeks were great geometers they did not 
succeed in finding a good value of w. They were content with the 
value nr = 22/7. The Indians, however, required better approximations 
to the value of -a and as early as a.d- 499 Aryabhata gave the value 


_ 62832 _ 

. * 30000 

If the above fraction is converted into a continued fraction, the 

22 iSi: 

successive convergents are 3, ", and The values 22/7 and 335/113 

have been used by Indian mathematicians but were not popular. The 
value 3r -- \ io. because of facility in its use, was preferred by some. 

The value ts = 355/113 has been used in the Dfiavaid. The Chinese 
used this value probably under Indian influence. Later Indian works gave 
values of it correct to nine or more decimal places, in the beginning the 
Indian mathematicians found better approximations to the value of rr 
by increasing the number of sides of an inscribed regular polvgon. Later 
on in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries they used infinite scries 
for the purpose. Both the above methods were used by the European 
mathematicians, but certainly much later than they were used in India. 


1416 


Construction of Rational Figures 

The Indians made use of their knowledge of indeterminate equations 
to propose and solve a variety of problems concerning the sides and areas 
of plane figures, and thus they applied their knowledge of algebra to 
geometry'. 

The earliest attempt to obtain right-angled triangles having a given 
side is found in the Suffer. In particular, we find two such triangles having 
the sides (a. 34/4, 5 fl / 4 ) {<*, 5 fl / 12 > 134/12). Brahmagupta (a.d. 628) 

proposed to find all right-angled triangles having a given side a and the 
other sides rational. His solution is: 

* *Cr ~ 4 *Cr + ") 

Slidhara (a.d. 750) and MaMvfrh (a.d. 859) also gave ihe above 
solution. 

Bhaskara II found another solution 



Similar remits occur for finding all right-angled triangles having a given 
hypotenuse. 
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MaMvira proposes and solves the following problems: 

(i) In a rectangle the area is numerically equal to the perimeter; in 
another the area is numerically equal to the diagonal. What are 
the sides in each of these cases? 

(2} Find a rectangle of which twice the diagonal, thrice the base, four times 
the upright and twice the perimeter together eq ual t he area nume rically > 

(3) The 1 perimeter of a rectangle is unity. Tell me quickly, after calcu¬ 
lating what are its base and upright, 

(4) Find a rectangle in which twice the diagonal, thrice the base, four 
times the upright and the perimeter together equal unity. 

(5) Find all isosceles triangles with rational integral sides and areas. 

(6) Find two isosceles triangles whose perimeters, as also their areas, 
are equal or related in a given proportion, 

(7) Find all rational scalene triangles, 

{6) Find all rational triangles having a given area. 

Brahmagupta has shown how to find an isoceles trapezium whose sides, 
diagonals, altitude, segments and area can all be expressed in rational 
numbers. He further formulated the following remarkable proposition. 

Find all quadrilaterals which will be in sc rib able within circles, whose 
sides, diagonals, perpendiculars, segments, areas and also the diameter* 
of the circumscribed circles will be expressible in integers. ^ 

Solutions of the above have also been given by Mahavna P Sripati, 
Bh&skara II and others. Finally. MaMvIra has given the solution of the 

following remarkable problem: , 

Find all rational triangles and quadrilaterals inscribable in a circle of 

given diameter, 

5, TRIGONOMETRY 

Trigonometry, as the name suggests, is that branch of Mathematics 
(geometry) which deals w r ith the measurement of triangles. Consider the 
figure [/ 42 JC right-angled at B). 

c 
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T!ir Indians called i B the jya of the arc CD and AB the koli+jvd 
of that are. In modem trigonometrical notation: 

CD = rd, jyd CD = CU « r. sin 0, kofijya CD = AB - r. cos 0; 

so that, if we take i the Indian function Jya# = sin 8 and kofi-jya 
^ ^ H** -1 Indians used also the utkraitui-yyd (versed sine) function. 

They defined the values of the above functions for complements and 
supplements of an arc: 

"The jya h positive or negative in the quadrants above or below (the 
prime lino); and the kofi is positive, negative, negative and positive 
successively." r 

They knew trigonometrical formulae corresponding to the following: 

(i) Sin* 8 + cos 1 8 =* i, 

(а) Sin (0/2) ■ V (T- cos 0 )/z, 

( 3 ) Sin (a i 0) = sin a cos 0 ± cos o sin $ t 
(4} Sin 1 20 + versin* 2$ = 4 sin* 9 , 

(5) Sin ^ ± 0^J = y" (1 ± sin 20)/z7 

(б) Sin - — I{(sin a — sin fij* 4- (cos a. — cQS^)’Jf 


Ol the above the first three were also known to the Greeks the fourth 

BhVSflI by VaT ^ ihira <JLI> ‘ 5 ° 5): th£ remainin S ^ are due to 

The Indian astronomers were also acquainted with the following 
formulae of spherical trigonometry: ^ 

Cos c = cos a cos b + sin a sin 6 cos C; 
cos A sin c = cos a sin i — sin a cos b cos C 


and 


sin a 
sin A 


sin 6 
sin B 


sin c 

SnC' 


which they used for solving spherical triangles. 

Every Indian trealise on astronomy contains a table of sines and versed 
sines as aho of their differences, calculated for the angle 3*° and its 

S5£3^- **" ,hc ^ *s- » 


Sin (« + r )0 — sin tt$ = sin »0 - sin (* - 1)0 


_ 225 
The above formula is used for calculating the table of sines Tt ,w„ 1 

on .ho calculation oi their seoond diflctnces. Delambi. thooght it to £ 
ctmoa. cad remarked: Thu differential prococa has not up to „„w been 
employed except by Brtggs who himself did not know thai the consunt 
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factor was the square of the chord or of the interval, and who could not 
obtain it except by comparing the second differences obtained in a different 
manner. . . . Here then is a method which the Hindus possessed but 
which is found neither amongst the Greeks nor amongst the Arabs." 


Infinite Series for Trigonometrical Functions 


Puthumana Somayaji (a.d. 1431) discovered an infinite series for the arc 
of a circle in terms of its sine and cosine and the radius of the circle. 
If r denote the radius of the circle, a an arc of it and 6 the angle subtended 
at the centre by that arc, then 


(i) a = r 9 — 


r. sin 8 r . sinl 0 ^ r . sins 0 _ r. sin 7 0 , 

I.CGS0 3 . cosJ $ 5 , cos? 8 7 , cost 0 ^ ' 1 1 ' 


where 0 < 8 < ' : and 

4 


.... ftr 
(U) - - * = ■ 


r sm 


“(j-*) ,si "'(?-*) 


I t cos 


(f-«) 


rsm! 


M 


cosi (5 -») 


where 


-< 8 
4 * 




(iii) JyS a. = r . sin ff = a - + — - ... 

which in modem notation can be expressed as 

„ _ , 6 s , 0f 

Sm 0 -— u r r ■“ * + ■ ™ p 

31 5 ! 


and Kofi~jya « = r . cos 8 

which can be written as 

Cos 8 — 1 


a 3 a+ 

3 1 r 1 4 ! rJ 

™S T” 77 ■ ■ ■ - 

2 1 4! 


These results reappear in the works of Nilakaiitha (a.d, 1500) and 
Saihkaravnnnan. 
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6 . CALCULUS 


In ?T matht ' mEUid:LIls madi ' UJ* of the infinitesimal increment, 
i.c. the differential of given functions under the name mkdiika-suti 
[instantaneous-motion), Manjula (ad. 932) gives the differential formula 

Sit = Sn ± e cos 659 
corresponding to the equation 

* 

S-trl sill 6 . 


He uses the result for the determination of the tme motion of a planet 

7 ™ ** to the cosine (of the mean anomaly) 

multiplied by the djffcrence (of the mean anomalies) and divided bv the 
ad J d 0r abstracted contnmly (to the mean motion) " 

The deferential of sin 0 is termed by BMskara II as the tdikMika 
bhogya-kkafjdti, and the differential formula 


e(siii ff) cos $50 

has heen proved by him. It has been used bv him for calculating the 

SZ-^f ^ POikit>n) - HC haS fufther madc ^ of '!« following 

!S Jyj!!" * '*7“^ aUa K 1S - tS nwsimum val ™-<ts differential vanishes. 
(2) When a planet is either m apogee or in perigee, the equation of the 

centre vanishes, therefore, for some intermediate position the 
increment of the equation of centre also vanishes. 

Another very; remarkable formula for the differential of a faction 
involving the inverse sine function as well as the mintii.ni- j-.t » 
functions, one of which is under the radical sign, is the following ; ° W ° 


&|sin -1 -f A’^ 


a sin 6 


V^* + nab cos 6 -(- a s ^i 

=-• ^ V b 1 + 2ab cos $ -+, (|3 _ ^ ^ (f c**Sj5) \ 

\ & s 4- lab cos 6 + n-} 


5 $ 


This result occurs in the works of Aryabhata 11 u 
{ a . d . 1150). ' ' 


D 


Vfi 1 + Tab cos ff -f- 

95°) Rnd Bhaskara I] 
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7. ZERO AND INFINITY 

Zero .—-As already stated the Indians used a symbol for denoting zero 
ifrinya) as early as 200, e c + The Babylonians and the Mayas of Central 
America are reported to have used a symbol for denoting the absence 
of a figure or a number about 200, b.c. The Indians have been given 
credit for the invention of the zero because they used the zero symbol 
in the place-value system of writing numbers and developed the corre¬ 
sponding arithmetic. They regarded zero as a number with which and 
on which arithmetical operations could be performed. 

The term iftnya (zero) is very old and occurs in Vedic literature, It 
has been used in Sanskrit literature in the sense of blank (obhdva), 
insignificant or negligible (JwrA#), incomplete (a-sampurmi) and less 
(ifif#). The definition of zero given by a majority of old Indian Mathe¬ 
maticians is: "the sum of two equal and opposite quantities is zero /*5 
Similar definition of zero was given in Europe in the nineteenth century 
by Martin Ohm and W. Bolyai de Kolya. Defined in this way, zero cannot 
either operate upon a quantity or be operated upon, for all operations 
imply the existence of the quantities concerned. Kf^na (a.d. 1575). a com¬ 
mentator of Bhaskara, when dealing with a proof of multiplication by 
zero $aid: "In fact multiplication is repetition and if there be nothing 
to be repeated, what should the multjplicalor repeat, however great it 
be?"» 

In order to get over this difficulty Krsna as well as Gaqe^a (a.d. 1545) 
remarked: "The utmost diminution of a quantity is the same with the 
reduction of it to nothing. MaMviricfirya calls zero a number [samkhyd) 
in the same sense as the nine numbers 1 to 9. It has been further remarked 
by Krsna that "cipher is neither positive nor negative: it is, therefore* 
exhibited with no distinction of sign." 

The result of addition of zero to a number or the addition of a number 
to zero and subtraction of zero from a number or the subtraction of a 
number from zero are found stated in all extant Indian works on Arithmetic 
and Algebra, 

Zero as an infinitesimal .—The conception of zero as an infinitesimal 
arose when Indian Mathematicians tried to explain multiplication and 
division by zero. The result of m triplication was correctly stated by 
Brahmagupta (a.d. 62S): 

t> x (±a]-o;{±«) XO=o;oxo = o, 

The Indian viewpoint is explained by GatjeSa (a.d. 1545) in his com¬ 
mentary on Bhaskara's L*lava£T r "Each time the multiplier is diminished 
by unity p the product is diminished by an amount equal to the multipli¬ 
cand; so in the extreme for a number multiplied by zero, the product 
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wiU be diminished by itself, i.e. it is wro." Obviously here Ganesa 
assumes the multiplier to be an integer so that on subtracting unity 
repeatedly it is reduced to zero. 

krsna (a.i>. 1575) makes no such assumption. He remarks: “The more the 
multiplicand is diminished, the smaller is the product; and if it be reduced 
to the utmost degree, the product is so likewise; now the utmost diminu¬ 
tion of a quantity is the same with the reduction of k to nothing: there¬ 
fore, if the multiplier be nought, the product is cipher. In like manner 
as the multiplier decreases, so does the product; and, if the multiplier 
be nought, the product is so too.'' 1 

Infinite ,—The arithmetical idea of the infinite arose out of division 
of a number by zero. The first writer to speak of division by zero was 
Brahmagupta (a. □. 6-3). Sridhara (a.d. 750) and Aryabhata 11 (a.d. 950) do 
not mention division by zero. Mahavira (a.d. 850) gives an incorrect result 
"that a number remains unchanged when it is divided by zero/' 

Brahmagupta states: "positive or negative (quantity) divided by cipher 
is taeehidaf The term taccheda literally means "with that as divisor," 
Thus according to Brahmagupta 


Bhaskara (a.d. 1150) says: "A finite quantity divided by cipher is khtikara " 
hut further remarks that the value of khahora is infinite (atunita-rddi)^ 
Krsna lias remarked: "As much as the divisor is diminished so much the 
quotient is increased. If the divisor be reduced to the utmost, the quotient 
15 to the utmost increased. But, if it can be specified that the amount of 
the quotient js so much, it has not been raised to the utmost: for a 
quantity greater than that can be assigned. The quotient is indefinitely 
great and is rightly termed infinite.*' 

With the above may be compared the remark of Martin Ohm (a.d. t8z8) 

who says that "if a is not zero, but b is zero, then the quotient « has 
no meaning/"f? b 

According to Bhiiskara (a.d. 1150) infinity remains unaffected by the 
addition or subtraction of a finite quantity, i.e. 



where tr and b are finite. 

He says: "In this quantity (i,e. infinity) consisting of that which has 
cipher for its divisor, there is no alteration, though many be inserted 
or extracted; as no change takes place in the infinite and immutable 
God, at the period of destruction or creation of worlds, though numerous 
orders of beings are absorbed or put forth ."m 
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Krsna observes: "This fraction [khahara) indicating an infinite quantity, 
is unaltered by addition or subtraction of a finite quantity. For, in reducing 
the quantities to a common denominator, both the numerator and denomi¬ 
nator of a finite quantity, being multiplied by cipher, become nought: 
and a quantity is unaltered by addition or subtraction of nought. The 
numerator of the infinite fraction may indeed be varied by the addition 
or subtraction of a finite quantity, and so it may be that of another 
infinite fraction: but whether the finite numerator of fraction, whose 
denominator is cipher be more or less, the quotient of its division by 
cipher is alike infinite." Thus 



ff , b x o 
o c x o 


a ± o a 
o o 


b/c 


being finite. Again 



a ±b 

o 


— infinite* 


The Sanskrit term anania literally means "without end. " This word 
is as old as the Vedas t but its exact significance was perhaps developed 
when mathematicians came to use it. The Indian mathematicians liave 
consistently used the term “khacchtda" or khaftara (meaning "with zero 
denominator") for unatita. The various meanings in which the term 
anxnhi (infinite) has been employed in literature, have been classified 
and enumerated in the Dhavala, a commentary on the Jaina work 
“Saf-kkm$zgama ," written in the beginning of the ninth century. 
According to the commentator, auanta (infinity) has been used with the 
following eleven meanings: 

1. Namanante — Infinite in name. An aggregate of objects, which may 
or may not really be infinite, might be called as such in ordinary con¬ 
versation, or by or for ignorant prisons, or in literature to denote great¬ 
ness. In such a context the term infinite means infinite in name only, 
i.e. Ndmaii&nki. 

2. Sthapiinanitnlit — Attributed, or associated infinity. This too is not 
the real infinite. The term is used in case infinity is attributed to or 
associated with some object, 

3. Dravyd'nunta, —Infinite in relation to knowledge which is not used. 
This term is used lor persons who have knowledge of the infinite, but 
do not for the time being use that knowledge, 

4. Cananu'nanta, — The numerical infinite. This term is used for the 
actual infinite as used in mathematics. 

S A-prMi'sikd'nanta^ Dimensionless, le. infinitely small 

6. Ekdnante. — One directional infinity. It is the infinite as observed 
by looking in one direction along a straight line. 
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7, Ubhaya'tvwta. —Two directional infinite, This is illustrated by a line 
continued to infinity in both directions. 

S. Vistdrd'tiattta. —Two dimensional or superficial infinity. This means 
an infinite, plain area. 

9. San\Vnanta. —■Spatial infinity. This signifies the three-dimensional 
infinite, i.t\ the infinite space. 

to. Bh&va nanta, —Infinite in relation to knowledge which is utilized. 
This term is used for a person who has knowledge of the infinite, and 
whu uses that knowledge. 

11 . SaivaUVmnia. —Everlasting or indestructible. 

The above classification shows that ancient Hindu thinkers made a 
thorough study of the term anania (infinite) and their ideas about it 
were very nearly correct even by modem standards. 


8, ASTRONOMY 

Ancient records show- that the Chaldeans, the Syrians, the Egyptians 
and the Mayas and other tribes attached importance to astronomy and 
cultivated that science. Generally the priest or the headman of the tribe 
was an astronomer. One of his main duties was to determine the time 
of sowing of harvest. For this, knowledge of the tropical year and of the 
yearly motion of the Sun was necessary. The lunar month was generally 
used and some method of making the lunar year correspond to the solar 
year had to be developed. 

The ancient Indians have left record of their knowledge of astronomy 
in the Vedas and the VtddAga-JyoHf*. The date of composition of 
works ranges from 3000 H.c. to 1400 B.c, The Rg-Veda (c. 3000 B.c.) 
mentions 12 divisions of the Sun's yearly path (rafts) and also 360 
divisions o! the circle. 1 ? It is said that the ancient Chaldeans were the 
first inventors of the division of the circle into 12 parts, and that the 
Babylonians divided the circle into 360 parts. It is difficult to deckle 
the question of priority, but it seems that the Chaldeans and the Baby¬ 
lonians learnt of this division of the circle from the Inda-Aryans. 

The Rg-Veda describes the Sun's annual course as "i2-spoked wheel." 
According to the commentator Say ana. these correspond to the 12 signs 
of the Zodiac Similarly, the 12 Adityas (Suns) mentioned In the Vedas 
refer to the Sun associated with these 12 divisions. The Vedic Indians 
determined the equinoctial and solstitial points and associated them with 
Agni and Indra, and Mina and Varuna. Likewise they divided the Moon s 
path into 27 parts called luilcsuttiis. They reckoned months from full moon 
to full moon or new moon to new* moon. There is evidence to show that 
in order to make lunar reckoning correspond with the solar year they 
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established the period of 5 years with 62 lunar months which they called 
Ayuga. 

Tlie Vidas have survived the ravages of time because they were 
religious works. There might ha ve been other works dealing wi th astronomy 
and the other Sciences and Arts which are now lost. Extant Sanskrit 
literature has thus a big gap. On the one hand we have the Vcrfic litera¬ 
ture, and on the other works written in entirely different style and 
belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era. Practically no 
scientific work of the intervening period which covers about 2,000 
years is extant. 

The earliest work on Hindu astronomy available to us is the . 4 ryabhajiya 
which was written at the beginning of the sixth century. The Pafita- 
siddhdrtfiftu which was written about the middle of the sixth century 
mentions and gives the substance of five important works on astronomy 
which were known to the author Varahamihira, These works were written 
before the Aryahhafiya and some of them may have existed even before 
the beginning of the Christian era, They are now lost. They were discarded 
because they did not use the place-value notation o! writing numbers, 
which was universally adopted in India at the end of the fifth century a.d., 
or it may be that they were replaced by better texts. The astronomical 
works now available to us show that the Indians had attained a remark¬ 
able degree of perfection in astronomy and were ahead of all other nations 
in the world. It has been said that they Learnt astronomy from the 
Greeks, but that seems to be pure speculation. They did come in contact 
with the Greeks and there must have been mutual exchange of know¬ 
ledge. But the style, the contents and the astronomical theories of the 
Indians are so different from those of the Greeks that it is difficult to 
assess with our present knowledge the debt, if any, that the Indians 
owe to the Greeks in the field of astronomy or vice versa. There are some 
technical terms in Indian astronomy which are perhaps of Greek origin, 
on the other hand there are terms in Greek astronomy which can easily 
be traced back to Sanskrit. It will be unfair to base any conclusions on 
such evidence, as has been done by some Western scholars. 

The earliest Indian work which deals exclusively with astronomy is 
the I eddnga-Jyotifa. It represents the primitive astronomy of the Indians 
two thousand years before Christ, ft shows that at that remote period 
they considered astronomy as a separate subject of study, and realized 
its utility. There exist three recensions of this work. The Rg~Vedic recen¬ 
sion gives rules for computing lunar dates, full moon and new moon, 
solstices and the positions of the Sun and the .Moon with reference to 
the 27 nakfaims. The Yajur-Vedic recension contains a study of the 
months, years, muhiirias, lagttas, full moon and new moon, days, seasons, 
and equinoxes which fall in a period of five solar years. The water-clock 
is mentioned as an appliance for reckoning time. The A tharva- Vedic 
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recension deals with muhurias, lunar dates, karanas and yogas and 
mentions the week days. 

The five siddMnias of established merit, viz. the Surya-siddhdnla, the 
Pitdmaka-siddhdnta, the Romaka-siMhduta, the PuUia-siddkdnta and the 
Vasiffha-siddhdnia, mentioned and summarized hv Varahamihira in the 
Panca-siddheintikd, were written in the old style. They were recast in 
different new styles. Brahmagupta (a.d. 628) mentions two versions oi the 
V tTsisthii-siddhdv in , one by Vijayanandm and the other by Vi^nucandra; 
a new redaction of the Romaka-siddhcinta by S risen a; and an edition of 
the Surya-siddhdniti by Latadeva, a pupil of Aryabhata I. None of these 
siddhdntas stood the test of time and each was discarded with the advent 
of a new one. The interval a,p. 500-800 was a period of great activity 
and progress. A large number of works on mathematics and astronomy 
was written during that period. 

Aryabhata I was bom in Aimaka in a.d, 499. He studied and carried 
out his researches at Pa taJiputra (modem Patna). At the age of twenty-three 
he wrote the Aryabhofiya, which is a small work containing 11S verses 
dealing with the main principles of mathematics and astronomy. Com¬ 
parison of Indian astronomy as given in the Aryabhafiya with the Greek 
system of astronomy reveals essential differences between the two 
systems. Although the aim of both the systems was to calculate 
astronomical phenomena, the methods adopted and the theories were 
different. The Indians believed (1) that every astronomical phenomenon 
recurs after a fixed period, (2} that in the beginning of creation and each 
yuga all the planets were in one line, i.e. at zero-longitude, (3) that the 
epoch of calculation of the astronomical phenomena should be the 
beginning of creation or yuga t (4) that all heavenly bodies have equal 
linear motion, (g) that the rates of their angular motions are different 
because of their varying distances, and (6} that the motion of the planets 
is irregular because they are attracted towards moving points in the 
heavens (called viandocca, sighrocca and pdta). 

It was generally believed that the Earth was at the centre of the 
Universe around which all motions took place. But Aryabhata I differed 
from other Indian astronomers in saying that the Earth rotated about 
its axis and also revolved round the Sun. For the sake of astronomical 
calculations, however, Aryabhata I took the Earth as fixed, as the other 
astronomers did. That the Earth was spherical was well known. It was 
also known that the Earth existed in space amongst the heavenly bodies 
like a.n iron ball surrounded by rn nonets. 

The method of calculation of the position of a planet was to find the 
mean position for a fixed point on the Equator and then to apply a number 
of corrections in order to get its true geocentric position. For this purpose 
the astronomers applied the longitude-correction {ddaniara-sathskdra) 
the equation of the centre [manda-phala-samskara), the correction for the 
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equation of time due to the eccentricity of the orbit {bhujd-vivara- 
samskdru), and the correction for the latitude-difference [cara-samskdm) 
m the case of the Sun and the Moon i and the d&Safttara f hhitjd-vivara r 
nmnda-phata r iighra-phata and c#m corrections in the case of the other 
planets. The method of applying the corrections in the case of the planets 
other than the Sun and the Moon, however, is not the same with all 
the astronomers. Later on one more correction known as itdctydniara 
(correction for the equation of time due to the obliquity of the ecliptic) 
was introduced by Sri path Two lunar corrections, viz, the evection and 
the variation were also subsequently discovered In fact the evection was 
first detected by Aryabhata I, but was employed into calculations for 
the first time by \ ateirara. In order to secure equality in computation 
and observation other corrections were also devised from time to time. 
For calculating the mean positions of the planets it is necessary to 
know their mean daily motions. The astronomers slated the motions in 
terms of revolutions {bJmgana) performed by the planets in a period of 
43 , 30,000 year$ T At the end of this period the Universe together with 
all its moving components was supposed to return back to its initial 
state. The revolution-numbers {bhaganas) of the planets, etc., were 
conse quently represented by whole num bers. These, according to ratio us 
authorities, are given below-: 


Planets 

H^'oiutioii'iicictibfrs in el period of 43, 2 o h goo snfor ve-nrs 

Okl 

Suryo-siMkanta 

Jlryobhaftya 

Modem 

BtSAmnspkMfa- 

tiddk&nia 

Sun ■ , j 

Moon * j 
Mans 
Mercury 
Jupiter * 
Verms . 
Saturn * 

43,20,000 

5.77*53.336 

22,96.624 

i.79*37.™o 

3,64,220 

70.22.3SS 

146.564 

43,20,000 

5.77.53*336 

22,96,624 

1.79.37*020 

3.64*224 

70,22,388 

1.46,564 

4340,000 

5.?7>53336 

22,96.632 

i, 79 . 37 .o 6 o 

3,64.220 

70,22376 

146368 

43,20,000 

5.77.53.300 

22,96.828-522 

2.79.36.993-984 

3,64,226-455 

70,22,389-492 

146,567-298 


It will be observed from the above table that the revolution numbers 
were subject to correction. These corrections were introduced 
from time to time and w F ere based on continued observations. As already 
mentioned, at the commencement of a yugu the planets were at zero 
longitude. The mean longitude of a planet at any other time w r as obtained 
by means of the formula: 


Mean longitude = 


Revolution-number X ®harga*ta 
Number of civil days 
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The data necessary for calculating the number of civil day$ dapsed on any 
particular day since the beginning of the yuga (called ahargam) were given a 

The corrections applied to the mean longitude to get the tme geocentric 
longitude were based on the so-called epicyclic theory. Comparison of 
Aryabhata Vs epfcydlc theory with that of the Greeks reveals striking 
differences between the* two theories. The epicycles of Aiyabhafa I and 
other Hindu astronomers are different in ske in the odd and even quadrants 
and vary from place to place whereas those of the Greeks are always the 
same in size. 

The longitudes of the Sun and the Moon were used to compute the 
elements of the Hindu Calendar vizL n&k§atra, karatm and yoga and 
the times of the eclipses. Indian astronomers were specially interested in 
the calculation and projection of the eclipses as they had an important 
bearmg on their religious observances, Aryabhata Vs method for cah 
i-iil.iting the parallax {{unibaita) known as dasajyd-vidhami is an essentially 
Indian method l n early times it was believed that the eclipses were 
caused by the demon FWm. Brahmagupta and Lalla have vehemently 
refuted this withyd jnam (i.e, false knowledge). In astronomical literature 
the term rdhu stands for the Moon's ascending node. 

The Moon and its motion with respect to the mftfatras has been a subject 
of study since the Vtdic times,. The Aryabfattya and all later astronomical 
works deal with the rising and setting, the phases, and the elevation of 
the horns of the Moon as also with the conjunction of the Moon with the 
junction-5tars of the nah^aftas Amongst the other subjects dealt with in 
the Aryabhafiya and oilier astronomical works may be mentioned the 
helical rising of the planets and their conjunction with the junctions tars 
of the ttak&tiras. 

Amongst important contributions of the Indians to the science of 
astronomy may be enumerated the following: 


(1) The solar zodiac. 

( 2 ) The lunar mansions (wkfdtrcts), 

(3) The precession of the equinoxes and determination of its rate 

(4) The establishment of the J uni-solar year. 

(5) The names of weekdays. 

(6) The calculation of the mean rates of motion of the planets etc 
{ohagattoi) based on continued observations. 

j7[ The construction of an astronomical Calendar on a scientific basis 

(k) The sphencal Shape of the Earth, the Moon, the Sun and the other 
planets. 

(9} The calculation of the diameter of the Earth and the planets 

(10) The calculation of mean distances of the planets based on the 
theory of equal linear motion. 

(11) The rotation of the Earth about its axis. 
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(12) The revolution of the Earth round the Son (Aryabhata I), 

(13) The assumption of interplanetary attraction in order to explain 
equilibrium. 

(14) Water-clocks. 

(15) The measurement of the position of the Sun, the latitudk* of the 
place of observation, and time, etc., with the help of tin- shadow 
of the gnomon. 

The above is what was known up to the twelfth century' in India. 
About that time northern India came under the sway of Muslim invaders. 
There remained, however, some Hindu kingdoms in South India and the 
centre of gravity of Hindu learning shifted to the South, Refinements 
in astronomy were made during the thirteenth to seventeenth centuries. 
From the material available today we find that the South Indian 
astronomers made observations and corrected the elements of astronomical 
calculations. They devised better methods of calculations and approxi¬ 
mations. They used processes akin to the Differential and Integral 
Calculus in the calculations. They obtained expansions of trigonometrical 
functions in series and used those series for approximations. 

The Indians did not have the telescope. All their observations were 
made with the naked eye using suitable devices for the measurement of 
angles. Astronomy, therefore, was confined to the morion of the planets, 
the Moon and the Sun, 

Very few r of the Indian astronomical texts are available in English 
translation. Western scholars, therefore, have not been able to assess the 
great advance that India at one time made in the domain of Mathematical 
Astronomy. Astronomers in the West had to rediscover w hat was already 
know^n in India, 


NOTES 

1, For details ecu Dallii ant] Singh, History aj Hindu Mathematics, Pt 1 . p. #8. 

2, The earliest epigrwphic evidence of the vise of the dwimal place value notation 
is found sn the Gurjara grant plate from Sankheda (Epigraphs Jndica II, 
p. 19). G, Gocdes {Bulletin School 0 / Oriental Studs e j. Loudon, VI, 1331, 
pp, 32i™S) mentions three inscriptions of King SrT Vijaya, two found at 
Faiembang La Sumatra, and one in the HI and of Banka which contain respec¬ 
tively the dates &05, Gad and 60S of the &ika Fra (corresponding respectively 
to a.U, 6Sj, 6S4 and 686], written in the Hindu place value notation. Another 
Inscription found at Sambor in Cambodia gives the date 605 of the Saka Era, 

3, Attention was drawn to the following parage occurring in a work of Sevenis 
Sebokht, a Syrian scholar who lived in the Convent of Kenneshre on the 
Euphrates, by F. N&u (Journal Asiatiqm. II, 1910, pp. 225-7): 

"'I will omit all discussion of the Science of the Hindus, a people not the 
same as the Syrians, their subtle discoveries in the Science of Astronomy, 
discoveries that are more ingenious than those of the Greek* and the Baby* 
Inman*; their computing that surpasses d^criptiun. I wish only to say that 
this computation U done by SHOtt of niuu signs. If those who believe because 
they speak Greek, that they have reached the limits of Science should know 
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these things, they would be convinced that there are also others who know 
something.” 

PiRgate ikand&h^smra. ed. by Sri Sitimath. Calcutta, 1S40 viii, jS 

Foj ' further details, see Datta and Singh, History of Hindu Mathematics, Pt. I. 

Brdhm&~$pkufa-&iddh£nta % xviii* 33-4, 

Fur methods given by Brahmagupta [a.d, 628), Bhiskara II {a.d. i iso), etc,, s« 

Datta and Singh. History of Hindu Mathematics, Pt. II, pp. Gi~q r 

For details, see Datta and Singh, History of Hindu Mathematics. Pt. II, 

The solution of the equation ax ± by = c was known to Aryabhata (a.d. 499) 
The equal tons jVjr 4 c y* 

^<1 A r * 1 + i = y* 

were considered by Brahmagupta (a,d. 628) w ho established the following [ernmaa 
to obtain their general solution^ in integers ; 

[ij If x = a r y = ft tie a solution of the equation Nx* + K = y* 
and x = y = fi'h c a solution of Nx* + K' -f- y* 

then x = a/?' ± a$ y = pfi r ± AW is a solution of the equation 

A>k + KK' e=e y 1 

In other words, if Mi* + E n fit 
and Na* + K f ^ 

then N[ap ± af? } * + MK f - ± iW)* 

(H) If x = a, y ^ § be a solution oi Nx* 4- K =■ y* 
then x = 2a^l p y — ^ + iVa- is a solution of A* 1 4^ /f 1 
(Ui) If x be a solution of X*» q- X 1 ^ t 1 

a ^ 

Uien * — — y — ts a solution of AV 1 4-1 z= ys 

wdia:ovtn;(i “ En »!t* by Euler in a.d. 1764 and by 

obtaining 

Aai ± K = ft\ 

and tbeii using his lemma* to get the general solution of ,Y,v> + 1 ^ ,. t 
brlpati (a.d. 1039) seems to have been the first to give the solutions * 

«j‘ +• iV 


•y 


Brahmaguptas method lor solving \ x - + 1 = v * consists 
empirically a, K and ft such tliat 


x = ■ 


■cm 


Af' y wj 1 ~jV 

? P n J rat f **■ Tiumter. ThLS appears in the worksof later Indian mathe- 
^ h ' 5 30 U Wn "'“Jrediscovered in Europe by Broimcker (a.i» ifisyl 
Srfdhara (a.d, 750) gave the solution 1 ' 

x =-— q)t + CHt> 4 - 

,V(P - gj> - C=(P + 7)>- J' " - 

of which the above is a particular case 

«£ .S - ?5^ SjSS, “""“M** «. tb. anriliary 

■ T = + I), y - p- + 2){1(* +. 3)(/b 4-1] — it 

Putting p — aft and q = ft* 4-2 we can write 

* = J P(q* - 1), y = 17(71 _ 

This solution was rediscovered by Euler, 


Srlpati expressly observes that if A' =. -i- t l ,> „ r , , . , 

h’ Brahmagupta's method are integral, but no meth^| 4 ^eems^ tolive 
known to him ior finding a root oi w seems to have been 


AV ± K 
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K having one of the above values, Bhietar^t H (a.d. 1150), however, succeeded 
in evolving a simple: method of getting two integral solutions of the above. 
This method is called by him caArfi-rtfj'a ("the cyclic method ' j. Thus Bhaskara 
11 sqcce^ld in solving 

Nx* ± C = y* 

completely. 

Bhaskara II also succeeded in obtaining the general solutions ol the following 
equations: 


(i) ax* + b j 4 - c = y\ 

(ii) ax* + bx + c = Ay* + By 4- Z) M 

(iii) ax* 4 - by* if 

(ivj ax* 4 bxy -r ey 1 ~ Z 1 


There are many other types of equations that occur in the works of 
Bhaskara IF. These cannot be mentioned here. But before l conclude this topic 
I wish to point out that Ehilskara II obtained the solution of the double 
equation 

ax 1 + by 1 ~r £ = tt 1 

Ax 1 + By* + D —u* 


He takes the example 


x* -j-y* — I — u* 
j* “ y* — 1 ** p* 


and gives its solution as 

tA”t* -r M + * l 
* “ {4m* 4 fM) - r* 
4n*nr 

^ ” (4m* -h «4) — r 1 ' 


ar(2»i* 4" w 1 } 
(■I** 4 + K+ J — ** * 

gr(wi» — m*} 
^4»n 4 fii) — t*' 


where m t n and f are any rational numbers. 

A parGtular case of the above solution, for t = S/t, was obtained by 
Gcnocelu (a_d. 1 65 1 J. Another particular case was solved by E, Clere (a.d_ 1S30J . 
A third easily dcduriblc solution w-.as given by Drummond in 1901. 

9. Brah masph uta-s vMkSrtta, ed- Sudhakara Dvivedi, lianaras, 1902. 

10. Cotebrookc, Atgebra with Arithmetic and Mensuration from the Sanscrit of 
Brahmagupta and Bhascora, London, 1S17, p- 137. fn. 2. 

11. Colebnooke, foe. (At. 

12. Bfja-gamtm, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Bannras, iSS8 # pp. 6- 7, 

13. Martin Uhm r L/ArtucA drr Hfedrrn A nafysis, VoL I, Berlin, 1S2S, pp. 1 10, 112; 
Dvr Cent dtr differentia t-und-Integrai-B^ehnung, Eriagen, 1846, pp. ifS, 76+ 

14. Cokbrooke* i&c, ek. 

15. See Yaidya, C r V_ B History of Sanskrit Literature, VoL I. Pooua, 1930, Sec, 1, 
Chap. 2; Sec. 3, Chap. y + etc. 
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A Further Noth on Some Remarkable Achievements qf Indian 

Mathematics 

RAMAVATAR SHUKLA, M.A., Ph.D.(Lokd.), 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Patna College, Pat tut 


l 

The gradual discovery and decipherment of ancient manuscripts is 
throwing greater and greater light or Indian Mathematics. NTlakantha's 
work has been briefly referred to in the foregoing paper. His Tantra- 

sarhgmha (A,l>- 1500} contains not only the series for - which goes after 

4 

the name of Gregory (a.d. 3671) in the West, but also some remarkable 
rational approximations to the value of tt. These attempts would show 
that Indian mathematicians anticipated by at least 150 years the efforts 
of the Newtonian eta to solve the problem of squaring the circle. The 
general Indian plan of approximation to ^ has also the peculiarity of 
yielding approximations to log 2. 

All these approximations arc stated by Ntlakantha in the above- 
mentioned unpublished work, Tantra-samgrafui, without any formal proof. 
These results arise from the formula: 



The formal proofs ut these approximations as well as of the above 

series for are found, however, in a work called Yukti-bha^d by 

Brahmadatta (A.D. 1639). presumably a Malay a I am translation of Gatiita- 
yubti preserved in Madras Library. The outline of the proof can be split 
up into three lemmas, The first of these corresponds to the formula 

dd =3 —7- an ~ri which was used by Gregory (ad. 1671) to establish the 
1 “j* tan* p 

series for inverse tangent. The second was noticed in Europe by Euler 
(a.d. 1739} and the third by Robcrval (a.d. 1634), and also independently 
by Fermat (a.d. 1636}. Since the Indian origin of the first two Jemmas 
must be prior to A.D. 1639. it follows that they were known in India much 
before they were known in Europe. The lemmas are stated below. 

Lemma 1. Let BC be a small arc of a circle of unit radius whose centre 
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is O. If OB, Of. meet the tangent at any point A of the circle in f , 
respectively, then an approximation to arc Bf is given by: arc BC 

iihhr/iV 

^ I 4- ,4£J 

This is proved in VwMf-AMft by taking first a finite arc BC (see Fig. 2) 



and drawing perpendiculars BD, BJ>, to Of. Bv considering the similar 

HU (JH 

pzin(40BD,A0B*D,}ancl (dfl.r'.D., JOC t A), we get — — - 

~l - %■ - TiJ :. from which we have BD = B^fOB,. OCi. 

iJiSi UL| WL 

Thus when BC is small, we have 

are BC approx. BD approx. ^ - 

v-i tfn 

Lemma 2. tan 1 1 — Itm — 

■— -m *— * ^ 


+■ ( rl l*) 


- , tan - ' t < 

I* , — 4 


This is obtained by first dividing into it equal parts the intercept on 
the tangent at one end of the arc between the bounding radii of the are, 
and then applying lemma i to each part. 

5^g"=*T7 
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which seems to have been proved for p = i. 2. % 4 and assumed for 
all positive integral values of p. 

Expanding the expression on the right-hand side of lemma 2 and making 

use of lemma 3, Yukti-bhd^d proves the theorem: tan -1 t = t — ^ + - - 

3 5 

ft| <1. of which the Erst explicit mention in Indian literature seems to 
be in Kanui-paddhuti, a work prior to Tantra-mmgraha, It maybe noted 
that passage from lemma 2 to the theorem is equivalent to term-by-term 

integration of the relation 6 = rfftan 0)[i + tan= 0] -r . 


Now coming to the rational approximations to we have the follow ing 

three mentioned by N'dakantha while the proofs arc supplied bv 
Yuhti-bhm 


. , TT , , J I I 

(1) approx, 1 - - + - - - + 

4 3 5 7 

( 2 ) ~ approx. I — \ + * - 1 4- . 

4 3 a 7 


(3) * approx. I - ^ -f 7 ~ * -j- 
4 3 0 7 




(” + r)/z 


± - ^ _ 

- N {« + ip + I* 


(« + I)* 


I 


+ I 




The point to be noted about the approximations is that similar 
approximations are not to be found anywhere else* The proofs of the 
above formulae are based on certain intuitive estimates of orders of 
smallness represented by powers of n~\ [For detailed discussions of 
these■ reference may be made to the following papers on which this note 
is mainly based: (1) "On the Hindu Quadrature of the Circle.*' Journal of 
the Bofnbay Branch 0/ the Royal Asiatic Society, N S, VoL 20, 1944“; 
(2) "Gregory’s Series in the Mathematical Literature of Kerala" (bv 
M. Mhrar and Rajgopal), in The Mathematics Student. VoL XIII, No \ 
Sept. 1943; (3) "A Neglected Chapter of Hindu Mathematics" (bv 
Rajgopal), Scripta Mathematical, VoL XV, Nos. 3-4,1949; (4} "A Consoli¬ 
dated list of Hindu Mathematical Works" (by K. BaJagangadharam) 
VoL XV. Nos* 3-4 of 7 he Mathematics Student. 1947.] 


II 

The Indian conceptions of magnitude, number, zero and infinity deserve 
special attention from philosophicalas well as mathematical points of view. 
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The realistic and pluralistic system of Vaisesika founded by Kajifida 
accepts magnitude {parimdna) and number {sathkhyd} as objectively 
real qualities inhering in all substances. Magnitudes are differently dis¬ 
tinguished, Uie most common distinctions being* infinitely large ijwrama- 
tnahat or mbhu), medium (?nadhyawfi) and infinitely small {paramdnu) 
dimensions. 

Regarding number, it is held by the Vai^ikas that only unity is an 
objectively real quality inhering in substances [compare Boole's remarks 
in his Lours of Thought that 'unity ' stands for God who inheres'in 
everything) r But two and all other higher numbers are constructed by 
the mind by relating and grouping units (apsksu-baddhi-pinva}. For 
example, two is generated when the mind judges two units as ““This 
is one/ 1 “This Is one” and groups them together. Apart from this 
relating mental act there would be neither two h nor three, nor any higher 
number. 

This concept of one being fundamental is recognized by the celebrated 
mathematician Hilbert who considers '"unity” as a "thought-thing"' and 
constructs the rest of the numbers therefrom. Again from the intuitionist 
point of view also Brouwer holds that the most important element in the 
construction of Mathematics is the concept of unity which is the 
architectonic principle of the series of natural numbers. 

It was Brahmagupta £a.d. 628), the prince of Indian mathematicians* 
who correctly defined zero. According to him. 

(i) "The sum of two equal and opposite numbers is zero“ and 

(ii) Q X ( ± a) = 0; (ia)xo=o;oxo = o. 

Here (i) gives the relation of zero with all other numbers in respect 
of addition; and (ii) gives Lhe relation of zero with the rest of the numbers 
so far as multiplication is concerned. 

ft may be objected that the definition (i) mentioned above does not 
imply the existence of zero. But this objection is obviously based on the 
idea that “sum 1 * means here the operation of summation. The objection 
does not stand if the word is taken to mean the result of the operation, 
for which also it is often used. Of course, it is a different question as to 
how opposite numbers should be first defined. 

One remarkable thing about this definition is that Brahmagupta, unlike 
the lesser luminaries like Ganesa (a. 0*1545) and Krsna (a. 0.1575), who come 
after him .gives what maybe called a relational definition, instead of attempt¬ 
ing a half-scientific and half-intuitive definition of zero. This method of 
definition is adopted by modern Western pragmatists, logical positivists 
and mathematical philosophers like Russell. It is inspired by the philo¬ 
sophical attitude which would try to steer clear of the question of deter¬ 
mining and defining the ultimate natures of things by pointing out that 
a thing can be defined, for all practical purposes, if its particular speci¬ 
fications and its relations to other things can be known, Brahmagupta 
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will thus be found to resemble modem thinkers in respect of his relational 
and pragmatic definition of zero. 

In Indian Mathematics the concept of infinity arises as a result of the 
attempt to discover the meaning of “division by zero." In modem Western 
mathematics division by zero is not defined. In India, on the other hand, 
attempt was made by prominent mathematicians like Brahmagupta, 
Bhaskara and Krsna to generalize division. According to them: 

(i) (infinity), where a is a positive or negative integer. 

.. aha 4 

{uj - i - — - — cc , - being finite; and lastly 

..... ah -f- h 

tin) ± - = oO 4 - oo • = — =oo 
0 0 ~ o 

Here also we find a relational definition of oc . 

This arithmetical concept of infinity may be contrasted with the 
concept of infinity in Calculus, where =c (infinity) is looked upon as 
an incomplete symbol—as a tendency. In calculus this symbol occurs 
in phrases like x —ao (,r tends to infinity) which is nothing but an 
abbreviated form of the phrase, "the variable a can be made to surpass 
an y pre-assigned number." do by itself is given no meaning here. 

The striking idea contained in (iii) above, namely, that the subtraction 
of infinity from infinity leaves infinity (ao -oo = ao), merits special atten¬ 
tion. It appears to be a manifest absurdity. But modem mathematical 
notions of infinity support this idea. In fact an infinite set is'defined now 
as a set which has got a one-one correspondence with a proper part of it. 
To illustrate, the series of natural numbers, t. 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 ... is infinite, 
and if we take out the even numbers from it what is obtained, namely* 
2,4, 6 .,, would be a proper part of the former and yet itself also infinite 
(bearing one-one relation with the first series); and’what would be left, 
namely, i, 3, 5. 7 • ■ ■ would also form an infinite series. 

This conception of infinity is found in even some of the earliest philo¬ 
sophical works, as for example in Brhaddranyaka-Upani$ad (5. 1) which 
says: “Infinite is that (the unmanifested Brahman), infinite is this (the 
manifested Brahman). From the infinite proceeds the infinite. On taking 
the (manifested) infinite from the (unmanifested) infinite, the infinite is 
— Burmsya purtfom ddaya, purnant eva <nasi$yatc. (vide Dr. E, 
Roer s translation in the Twelve Principal Upajsisads.Vo]. II, p. 384) 

We may conclude with a little general reflection on the main trend of 
Indian Mathematics. In his The Meeting of East and West, F. S. C. Northrop 
has made an elaborate attempt to show that the Orient (including India) 
“has concentrated its attention upon the nature of all things in their 
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emotional and aesthetic, purely empirical and positivistic immediacy'' 
upon the undifferentiated "totality of immediately apprehended fact" 
(p. 375), whereas the West starts with concepts postulated a priori and 
only indirectly verified a posteriori (p, 294), On this assumption he 
distinguishes the civilisations of the East and the West, 

Bui such an hypothesis will appear to be too hasty when we observe 
the general trend'of Indian Mathematics—the conceptions and definitions 
of zero and infinity, the use of place value notation in Arithmetic and 
letter-symbols in Algebra, the conception of magnitude in Algebra and 
Geometry in terms of number, rather than as (the perceptible quantity 
of) length, as was the case with the Greeks. All these facts, considered 
along with the highly super-sensuous concepts of Indeterminate Absolute 
{nir-giiTui-brahviaJi) and suHytf found in Indian philosophy, would show 
that the Indian mind, from the earliest times, revelled as much in pure, 
non-sensuous ideas as in the attempt, rightly noted by Northrop, to 
realize and see even the Absolute in the phenomenal world. 


F* 
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SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

B. OTHER SCIENCES 

Historical ,—To attempt any tiling like a chronological survey of the 
achiev emcn t s of the Indians in the fundiimcntal branches of science as 
they arc recognized at the present day would for obvious reasons be an 
almost impossible task. The bulk of empirical knowledge and experience 
acquired by the ancients was not recorded, but transmitted from age to 
age. and to succeeding generations by rote, with additions or alterations 
made in between; as such, they could hardly be accepted as a sufficiently 
accurate basis for a chronological record of development. 

Ancient Indian investigations cover roughly the period from the 
Atharva-Vcda (about 800 h.c.) to late fourteenth "century a.p. Some of the 
investigations of the ancient Indians, particularly in the mathematical, 
the physical and the biological sciences, and also in metallurgy, materia 
medica and 11 5^ raj wu tics,are to be considered as outstanding achievements 
in positive knowledge, which were burrowed freelv, through the inter¬ 
mediation of the Saracens, by many of the Western countries to their 
great benefit. 

Fundamental —Natural philosophy as propounded by the Indians con¬ 
forms mainly to three systems: (i> the Simkhva-Patafijali system, which 
confines itself to the principles of cosmic evolution; (2) the Nyaya-VaiSe- 
§ika, tonlining itself to the method of science, elaborating the concepts of 
mechanics, physics and chemistry; and (3) the Vedanta and other systems 
of philosophy which have contributed little to the development of the 
physical sciences. 

The Sdmkhya Patanjali System which is one of the earliest attempts at 
explaining the process of cosmic evolution on a scientific basis, in relation 
to energy as the guiding principle, has its ideas embodied mostly in meta¬ 
physical language, not easy to correlate with the modem scientific ideas 
regarding t volution. The material universe with its manifold phenomena 
is assumed to be derived from prakrtt, the mula or primordial force, which 
is depicted as all-pervading, endless, inimitable and indestructible, without 
shape or form. Finite universe Is thus derived from the infinite prakrii under 
three well-defined characteristics, the so-called gums or “Reals,” liamely; 

(i) Sattva or the essence, the cause of different manifestations; 
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(2) Rajas, the energy factor, constituting the principle of work, by 

overcoming obstacles or resistance and producing motion; and 

(3) Tomas, the evil influence, which counteracts the effect of rajas, 

producing inertia. 

All energy is kinetic, and even potential energy is motion in imperceptible 
form, reminding one of Ostwald's comparison of the action of catalysts 
with that of oil on a machine which is otherwise proceeding at too slow a 
rate for its motion to be perceived. 

The material universe is evolved by differentiation and integration 
within Jhe characterless and formless prakrti. As a result of this, individual 
but still indeterminate stuff comes into temporary existence, and through 
further differentiation and integration by the two co-ordinate series, 
subject and object, determinate mind stuff [sensory and motor organs— 
jndmmdr^ya , kannertdriya and as well as determinate material 

stuff [ordinary' matter) hi the shape of atomic and molecular species 
{p&r&THdnu) come into existence. It is from the latter that not only in¬ 
organic matter but also living vegetable and animal organisms are con- 
ceived as having ultimately developed. 

Coi\scrvat\on of energy and mass ,—The gwwss (reals) found in forms of 
infinite diversity can neither be created nor destroyed. The totality of 
mass (tamos) as well as of energy {rajas) remains constant, showing there¬ 
fore that one could be transformed into the other, an idea approximating 
to the modem notion of inter-convertibility of mass and energy. The 
doctrine of causation follows as a corollary from this rule of conservation 
and transformation of energy> Since the total energy remains the same, 
while the world is continuously in the process of evolution, all objects are 
only evolved forms of the same ultimate energy. 

Chain of causation, —The order of evolution with the transformation of 
energies follow's a definite law. The qualities or properties of things [kinds 
of matter) are only modes or forms of energy: sometimes kinetic and 
sometimes potential, Inorganic matter, vegetable and animal organisms, 
so far as mass and energy are concerned, are thus essentially and ulti¬ 
mately one. They are the outcome of different manifestations or modes of 
energy and acquire generic and specific qualities, the sequence of appear¬ 
ance being governed by an unalterable law. Cosmic evolution 
is a tiro-fold process, creative as well as destructive, dissimilative as well 
as assimilative, katabolic as well as anabolic. There is, to begin with, 
unequal aggregation of mass and energy resulting in the creation of in¬ 
organic as well as of organic matter; this ri the genesis of the world. 

The ultimate constitution of matter (£tf nmatriha-sr$i) is a question of 
the profoundr^t interest in the Samkhva-Patanjali system. The following 
orders of particles are recognized or formulated* viz. (i) original infini¬ 
tesimal particles thhaiddi) or units of mass which are homogeneous, and 
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susceptible to the influence of energy changes with disturbance of equili¬ 
brium; {2) infra-atomic particles charged with different kinds of energy 
(ianmdtra); (3) Five different classes of atoms into which matter is capable 
of subdivision, through combination of the five senses—sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell. As a result of this combination arise the paiiea - 
bhntes—dkdia (ether), yayu (air). Uja& (fire), ap (water), and prihivJ (earth) 
—which stand for a classification of substances. This classification is more 
physical than chemical and in no way approaches the classification of 
elements or the mode of their evolution in modem chemistry. TJiere has 
been a very' vague attempt at classification of substances into elements 
and compounds; The latter were regarded as formed by intimate fusion of 
the former, the individuality of the parts disappearing j>i toto. 

Physics .—Anything like a system of natural philosophy cannot be said 
to have originated from either the Greeks or the Indians. Both nations 


stand more or less on the same footing as regards either method or achieve¬ 
ments. The Indian physicists may, however, be said to have, with their 
broader outlook, brought ahout better co-ordination of this branch with 
other branches of knowledge. Starting with a few hypotheses on the 
constitution of matter and its divisibility into atoms and molecules and 
the formation of the latter from the former through the operation of 
intra-atomic forces, the general properties of matter, such as elasticity, 
Cohesion, impenetrability', viscosity, fluidity, porosity, etc., were analysed 
and explained by hanada (the founder of the Vai^ejika system), and also 
by Jains, Buddhists and other contemporaries. The ascent of sap on plants 
from the root to the stem and the penetrative diffusion of liquids in 
porous vessels were used to illustrate capillarv motion, and the ascent of 
water in pipes was explained on the basis of transmission of pressure by air 
Doclnnc of motim.— Almost every School of Indian thought conceived 
motion, both atomic and molecular, to be underlying the physical pheno¬ 
mena of sound, light and heat. Motion was defined somewhat in the 
manner of the modern definition, as change of place of a particle, two 
types of motion being distinguished, namely instantaneous (Afire j Am) and 
impressed motion or momentum {vega} which implies a series of motions, 
In one and the same partick there could be only one motion at one 
instant and this morion might be (1) rectilinear, U in the same direction 
upward or downward, and (2) curvilinear, with successive changes in 
direction, u=. rotary motion (Utramana) and vibratory motion {s&nftbwfl 
Both are collectively called "gamam." Various kinds of motion were 
recognized, viz. (a) volition {fray a hut), (&) motion of a body bv gravity 
(gumtva) which is ascribed to forces of attraction (Marfam) and which 
may be counterbalanced by volition, (c) morion of fluids downward 
(syamtana), and (if) unclassified motion, causes for which are unknown 
(adrfr). examples of which are dispersion of gases, magnetic attraction 
etc. They had a good grasp of the concept of force and were able to indi- 
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cate the resultant motion when a particle was subjected to a number of 
forces or motions. The direction depends on the fact that pressure or 
impact is made in the original or opposite direction. 

The conception of infinitesimally small magnitudes of time and space 
were used by the Indians in their precision calculations, although the 
instruments of measurement were rather crude. An atom [truti) ol time 
was regarded as equal to 1/33750 of a second, while the size of the mini¬ 
mum visible or the just perceptible mote in the sunbeam was known to be 
1/34925 of an inch. The size of an atom was conceived to be less than 
of a cubic inch, a figure which, curiously enough, is com¬ 
parable in order of magnitude with the latest determinations of the size 
of the hydrogen atom. No unit of velocity was fixed upon, but the average 

5 

velocity was measured according to the formula v = It is on the basis 

of these that remarkably accurate measurements of the relative pitches of 
musical tones were made and the motion of a planet at any instant deter¬ 
mined, which forms the basis of the differential calculus. Motion being 
defined as the change of position of a particle in space, the exact position 
in space of one particle relatively to another was fixed by measurement 
along the three axes (Vac&spari. about a.d, 842L thus laying the founda¬ 
tion of solid or co-ordinate geometry. The following physical concepts 
touching the various branches of the subject could be gleaned from the 
writings of the Indians, although there is no satisfactory evidence of their 
being always supported by experiments: 

Heai> 1, Light and heat are different manifestations of the same 
substance (Kan a da). 

> r Light and heat are essentially particulate by nature, and 
are emitted recti II nearly (Vacaspati). 

3 + Evaporation p reduces rare fact ion and the phenome non of ebull i- 
tion of a liquid is caused by the equalization of the pressure of 
its vapour with that of the surrounding air [Samkara Mi£ra)* 

Optics , ir Substances were classified as transparent, translucent and 
opaque to light, 

2. The laws of reflection and refraction of light and the pheno¬ 
mena of shadows were know n and explained, 

3 + Examples of the chemical effects of light were known and 
studied (Jayanta). 

4. The making and polishing of glass was a great industry and 

the art of making some of the best varieties of glass wus 
known to the Indians. 

5. Lenses and mirrors of various kinds were used and ignition of 

combustible materials was brought about by focusing on 
them the sun's rays. 
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sites.—In their analysis of sound, three types were recognized: 

(1) n ada, a quality of viivu (air), which is the physical basis of sound, 

(2) dhvani, or audible sound, and (3) spkotn, or intelligible sound. As 
regards the actual propagation of sound in air, the view was held (£abara- 
svamin) that nddu (the physical basis of sound] was of the nature of a 
wave motion consisting in the transmission of conjunctions and disjunc¬ 
tions in the minute particles of air, the wave originating in the first impact 
being continued by successive impacts of minute particles. Sound was 
regarded as being transmitted by longitudinal vibrations and in the 
process of transmission, condensation and rarefaction were known to 
occur alternately. The presence or absence of water and other objects 
offering greater or less resistance to the transmission of the wave motion 
also accounted readily for the greater or less distance to which the sound 
could be carried. 


Echo iprati-dhmni] was regarded as reflection of sound. It was some¬ 
times compared to a reflected image {firaii-bimba) and like the latter was 
not considered to be the real sound. 


In musical treatises differentiation of sounds from one another was 
made by their pitch [tdra-mandddi-bhtda) , by their intensity {tivm-matt- 
dddiJkcda) and by their quality or timbre, the differences'between the 
ui 1 t j [mediate, audible and distinguishable pitches [pfuti-bJud&j as well as 
of their degrees of intensity (livra-mandddx) being ascribed to the varia¬ 
tions in frequency of the vibrations. For musical purposes two types of 
tones were recognised, "Asrfi" and "™«." Sruti is a simple unklloyed 
fundamental tone of a certain pitch, whereas an ordinary musical tone 
Sira™ is composed of a fundamental tone (ir«ft) and certain partial tones 
fiii, uraHatut). Twenty-two such iritiis were named and recognized for 
musical purposes. 1 


The Indians were also acquainted with the laws of vibration of strings 
the pitch of a note (number of vibrations) being known to be inversely 
proportional to the length of the wire.* While the pitch of a true funda¬ 
mental note was related to that of its octave in the ratio of 1 : 2.1 
Magnetism .—Elementary magnetic phenomena, such as the attraction 
of iron by lodestone, or grass and straw by amber, were explained as due to 
ei Tsfti or unknown cause. Bhoja 1050) seems to have realized that 
the use of iron in any form for joining together the planks in shipbuilding 
would be detrimental, since the ships might be attracted by magnetic 
rocks in the sea, thus exposing themselves to danger. 

The Indian ships, particularly those built during the early Christian 
era, were provided with a device known as a “matsya-vahra'' (fish 
machine) which floated in a vessel of oil and pointed to the north This 
device was used by those who migrated to the islands in the Indian 
Ocean. There is no reliable record to show that electrical phenomena 
were understood by the Indians, unless we read into the explanation 
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given for the union of atoms as containing the nucleus of the idea of 
opposite electrical poles, an idea put forward centuries later by Berzelius 
in his dualist ic electro-chemical theory. 

Chemistry .—Neither in the Orient nor in the Occident did chemistry in 
the early years possess an independent status as a science. At the begin¬ 
ning it was almost pure and simple alchemy, concerning itself with the 
transmutation of baser metals into gold. It soon became a handmaid to 
the art of medicine and later allied itself to metallurgy and the industrial 
arts. In all these subjects the Indian investigators are regarded as the 
teachers of the Saracens as well as of the Chinese. 

In the Vedic Age, chemical knowledge was evolved chiefly as a hand¬ 
maid of medicine until it became later an adherent of the Tdntric cult. 
Aivins are the gods presiding over the art of healing, and we find herbs 
and plants endowed with active healing properties raised to the dignities 
of the gods; the juice of the sawia plant, for example, was supposed to 
give immortality. 

During the Ayur-Vedic period, the Indian system of medicine was 
methodized and arranged on a rational basis with a scientific terminology. 
The two great works of this period are the Caraka (about sixth to fourth 
century b . c .) relating to medicine, and the SuintUt (early Christian era) 
relating to surgery. In the Caraka, Ayur-Veda is regarded as a secondary 
{wpdnga) branch of the Atkatva-Veda and as a direct revelation of the 
gods, while the Suimta asserts that the seif-existent (Brahman) created 
Ayur-Veda as an ttpdhga of Atharvan. The Susruta is far more scientific 
than the Caraka, who launches boldly into metaphysical disquisitions, 
while lacking in experiments and scientific observations. The precise con¬ 
tribution of Ayur-Veda to the development of chemistry* lay first in pro¬ 
pounding a theory of chemical combination and division and classification 
of substances. The “pa^iea-bhuta$ ,, (fcf iti, ap, iejas, marut and vyoman) were 
responsible for the formation of chemical compounds, and depending on 
the number of bitutds involved, they were named, mono-, bi-, tri-, tetra- and 
penta-vakntic (somewhat like the binary, tertiary and quaternary com¬ 
pounds of Dalton). 

The preparation and use of alkalies (iffra) were detailed and they were 
made to perform the work of incision, punctures and scarifications. They 
removed diseased parts and destroyed skin and flesh, dried up discharge 
and stopped bleeding. Alkalies were know to be of two kinds, one for 
external application ['Hikstm-kfdra" or caustic alkalies) and the other for 
internal administration {“mrdur-kf&a" or mild alkali). The latter could be 
causticized by the addition of lime. 

Poisons were classified as animal, vegetable and mineral respectively. 
Medicines were considered to be of two kinds, one promoting strength and 
vitality and the other curing diseases. Whatever promoted longevity', 
strength, health and vitality was called rasdyana. By the sixth century 
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a.d.. the Indian chemists were masters of the chemical processes of calcin¬ 
ation. distillation, steam distillation, sublimation, fixation, etc. These 
processes were used by Fatanjali and Nagarjuna and their Schools to 
bring about chemical combination and decomposition. In his treatise on 
Metallurgy (tcha-sastnt). Fatanjali gave elaborate directions for many 
metallurgical and chemical processes, especially the preparation of metallic 
salts, alloys, amalgams and the extractions of metals such as copper, zinc, 
etc., from their sulphides and their purification. The discovery of Aqua 
Regia is also attributed to him. Unfortunately, the bulk of Patahjall's 
contributions appears to have licen lost, but extracts from it are frequently 
found in rasdyana. Nagaijuna is also said to have written a treatise on 
metallurgy, earlier than Patafijali. Rasdniai'a, which covers the middle of 
the Taniric period (about a.d. izoo), stresses the importance of apparatus 
in chemical operations and contains detailed description of diffe rent kinds 
of yanirti (apparatus) for "killing" metals (le. changing them into com¬ 
pounds), making crucibles, etc. The colours of metallic flames were also 
accurately described, copper giving a blue flame, tin pigeon-coloured, lead 
pale tinted, iron tawny, and so on. Interest in quicksilver was greatly in 
evidence during this period and methods for its purification and conversion 
(killing) into calomel, perchloride and sulphide (vermilion) were fully 
described. Sasa-ratna-samuccaya, whicbcovers the period a.d, 1300-1550. 
is a valuable medico-chemical work dealing with various pharmaceutical 
preparations with mercury as the metal. Indeed we find the 

word rasa used in various works, e g. the Bhava-prakaia, in a two-fold 
seme, either in the sense of juice or chyle, or as a synonym of mercury 
and regarded as a metal. 

Thus the term rasdyana came almost exclusively to be applied to the 
employment of mercury' and other metals in medicine and it also meant 
alchemy, Rasa-ratna-sainuccaya divides the mineral kingdom (earth sub¬ 
stances, both elementary and compound) into (1) the light rasas; mica, 
pyrites, bitumen, blue vitriol, calamine, etc.; (2) light 1 tparasas (useful for 
operation with mercury); sulphur, alum, green vitriol, orpiment, etc.; 
(3) gems: emerald, diamond, sapphire, cat's eye, etc.; [4) metals; gold, 
silver, iron, copper, lead, tin; and (5) alloys like bell-metal and brass. Six 
salts, three alkalies and mineral earth also came under the category' of 
earth substance Processes such as calcination (bhasmikaraya), distillation 
{adhah-pMamt), sublimation [wddhi'a-pdtam), steaming [svedam), and 
fixing {stamb/utna) are described. Preparation of mercury' perchloride 
{rasa-karpura) from salt and of sulphide of mercury {kinguta) from sulphur 
and mercury and of siwrw-sriiJjutj and rasa'Simtfira are nten described. 
The application of heat in different intensities, khara-pdka (stron" heat) 
madhyama-pdka (moderate heat) and mrdu-pdka (low heat), are also re¬ 
ferred to. Directions are also given for the erection of laboratories and 
types of apparatus which ought to be made available in the laboratory', 
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such as mortars, pestles, extractors* sieves, crucibles, heating appliances, 
bellows, iron pans, etc., are also described in detail. The life which the 
experimenters ought to lead, if the preparations are to be successful is 
also indicated. Rasa-raim-^tmiAc^aya may be said to be a sort of scientific 
encyclopaedia, embodying practically the whole of the chemical (including 
organic)* miners logical and metallurgical knowledge of the Indians de¬ 
veloped through the ages 

Metallurgy and other Industrie. —Although in the l edic period gold 
and silver were known and worked into various ornaments, and other 
metals such as iron, lead and tin were also mentioned, any connected 
narrative of the metallurgical skill of the ancient Indians is not possible. 
Indians were noted for their skill in the tempering of steel the secret of 
manufacturing the so-called "Damascus blades 1 having been learnt by 
the Saracens from the Persians, w T ho had themselves mastered it from the 
Indians. The rustless wrought iron pillar at Kutub* over 1,500 years old, 
is a standing monument to their achievement in this field. Processes of 
extraction, purification, molting and easting of metals were clearly under¬ 
stood and practised- The natives of India could introduce the required 
contents of carbon into their cast steel by mixing an excess of carbon 
initially and taking the excess gradually away by means of the slow- 
tempering process, with skill in interrupting the decarbonization process 
at the proper time. The Romans of the Imperial epoch regarded the 
Indians as a nation of industrial experts, whose manufactures and enter¬ 
prise in trade w r ere w^ell known to countries like Egypt, Persia* etc. The 
Indians specialised in bleaching, dyeing, calico-printing* tanning, soap 
making, glass making, steel manufacture* gunpowder and fireworks, pre¬ 
paration of cements (vdjra-kpa), etc. 

Medicine and Surgery 1 . —Besides their historical importance, Indian 
achievements in this field as in others have some absolute values. The 
two great names in the Indian science of medicine and surgery are Caraka 
and Su^ruta, the former being a physician and the latter a surgeon. While 
they may not claim to be the founders of the Science* the real importance 
of their work lay in evolving a system out of the chaos that prevailed 
before and raising both medicine and surgery to the status of a science by 
pressing to its aid the cumulative experience of previous centuries. Surgery 
as a well-developed art was recognized by about the second century" a.d.* 
while materia medka grew from age to age with the introduction of new 
drugs, vegetable, animal and mineral* the therapeutic efficacies of which 
were put to strict experimental tests. The Indians had hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries as early as the third century &.C., and the numerous rock inscrip¬ 
tions of Aioka bear testimony to the propagation and popularization of 
medical recipes for the treatment of men and animals. The smoking of 
datura for asthma and the treatment of paralysis and dyspepsia by nux 
%'omica was known to the Indians long before the)" were known in Europe. 
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The internal use of mercury was first advocated by the Indians, mercurial 
preparations being used by practitioners as a tonic (mtifciira-dhvaja ). They 
were also acquainted with the preparation of soporific inhalation powders 
and drugs, which caused a local anaesthetic condition. 

From the sixth century onwards, every Indian treatise on materia 
medica recommended metallic preparations in the shape of bha smarts for 
internal use. "Svnrna-bhastHan" {gold), rasa-situlfirtt (mercury) and rajttta- 
ihasman (silver) were quite common specifics. The work of Indian physi¬ 
cians and pharmacologists was known in ancient Greece and Rome. 
Hippocrates, the father of medicine (450 b.c.) was familiar with such 
Indian drugs as pepper, cardamom, ginger, cinnamon, cassia, etc., and 
preparations of the Indian pharmaceutical laboratories were in use in 
Greece as well as in the Greco-Roman world. Indian physicians were 
also known to lje employed as superintendents of Saracen hospitals at 
Baghdad. 

Surgery was one of the oldest branches of medical science in India. It 
was considered by the ancient Indian surgeons to be the first and the 
most reliable of medical sciences, less liable than any other to the fallacies 
of conjectural and inferential practices. Surgery derives its name from 
At/yn, or the art of removing the arrow and such other foreign substances 
from the body, and seems to have had its origin in warfare and accidents 
arising out of hunting. Although the ancient surgery could by no means 
be compared with the perfections of modem surgical practice, Indian 
surgeons had attained great skill in extracting the dead foetus, removing 
foreign bodies from body tissues and treating different kinds of inflam¬ 
mation, abcesses, ulcers and other diseases by surgical operations. The art 
of cutting and setting bones and other hazardous operations are a lso 
known to have been carried out successfully. Dissection of the human 
body was declared by the Suiruta School as one of the essential methods 
for a correct knowledge of the internal structure of the body. Besides 
giv ing an accurate knowledge of the human anatomy, it taught them to 
exercise great care in surgical operations, in avoiding vital centres or 
parts. The surgical laboratory counted at least 127 instruments, such as 
saw, lancets, needles, knives, scissors, forceps, etc. For practice wax 
models, gourds, cucumbers were used and flexible models of the human 
body were in use for practice in bandaging. 

The know ledge of the ancient Indians of such subjects as the Physiology 
of the digestive system, Embryology, etc., were fairly comprehensive and 
accurate. The food that is taken consisting of combinations of the five 
classes of elements was considered to be pushed down the gullet by the 
action of the particular bio-motor force known as prdtja-vayu. In the 
stomach, after getting mixed up with a gelatinous mucus, the food became 
acidulated further (evidently gastric juice) and the chyme so formed 
was forced by the action of samdna-vdyu into the piUtUaya (duodenum) 
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and thence to the small intestines (i ma-pakvdiaya) . The chyme was then 
converted into chyle (rasa) by the digestive juices nf the bile and the chyle 
so obtained containing the tissue-forming earth compounds, watery fluids 
or ap compounds, heat-producing iejas compounds, force-producing vayu 
compounds, and lastly, finer etherial constituents, served as the vehicle of 
consciousness. The essence of the chyle from the small 

intestines was driven by the bio-motor force prdna^vdyu along a dhamani 
or trunk (thoracic duct) first to the heart and thence to the liver, where 
the colouring matter of the bile acting on the essence of chyle, trans¬ 
formed it into blood. The greater part of the chyle is driven by the bio- 
motor force known as all over the body. The blood, acted 

on by vayu and mucus, was transformed into flesh tissues and the Suer 
essence of the flesh tissue, acted upon conjointly by vayu and metabolic 
heat, produced fatty tissue, an effect to which the ap compounds were 
supposed largely to contribute. The finer essence of the fat, finding its 
w r ay to the marrow, and aided by vayu, formed metabolic heat there, and 
was subsequently transformed into semen, which was conveyed down into 
a pair of receptacles {iukra-dhara-vr&tnau), The latter (semen) gives off 
opas (energy), which returns to the heart and again floods the body, 
starting the self-returning cycle of metabolism. The circulation of the 
blood was considered to be through sirds (channels), dhamanls (passages) 
and srotas (ducts) in the body which included veins, arteries, nerves, 
lymphatic vessels, etc. Further, dkamams were known to bring the impure 
(venous) blood from the heart to the liver and &if$s to conduct the pure 
(arterial) blood. The anatomical arrangements of the tiros and dfmmaws 
in Caraka and Susruta were rather obscure, so that only a rough indica¬ 
tion of the general features is possible. All the iirds and such of the dha- 
warns as were not carrying the fluids of thu body, constituted cranial 
nerves and proceeded from the heart to the cranium. The svfnmttd or the 
central cord in the vertebral column (brakma-danda) had two chains of 
sympathetic nervous systems, brandling on either side to the left and 
right* which were named idd and pingald. There were seven hundred nerve 
cords of which fourteen, which cause the various movements, were impor¬ 
tant, Caraka and Suiruta describe the vdyus as the prime mover and the 
compelling forces which set in motion the various organs as well as the 
rniiid, and they were held responsible for the growth of the foetus as well. 
These viyus were five in number, viz, prd&ti, which works the vocal appa¬ 
ratus, respiratory system and controls the muscles engaged in sighing, 
coughing, etc., apdna concerned with the excretory systems, vydm with 
muscular action, samdm with maintenance of the body temperature 
through metabolism, and uddna in maintaining general equilibrium and 
exact positions of the organs. 

The ovum fertilized by the sperm cell and developing under the influ¬ 
ence of animal heat formed successive layers of tissues, which developed 
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successively! one out of the other. By chemical action or metabolism, 
chyle was transformed into blood, which in turn was turned to flesh, fat, 
bone, marrow*, and so on. The rudiments of the head and limbs appeared 
in the third month and developed in the fourth, while bones, ligaments, 
nails and hair appeared in the sixth month. Sex itself was supposed to be 
indicated in the second month. 

Botany and Agricultural Science. —It would be very difficult to answer 
the question as to whether a knowledge ol systematic botany, as it is 
understood at present, was possessed by the ancient Indians. The interest 
in botanical studies arose firstly in connection with problems of food 
supply and secondly in ihe search for herbs which would have powers of 
healing illness and disease and prolonging life. It may be said that it was 
quest in these directions winch led to a rough classification of plants. 
Caraka and Susrnta divided plants into (i) vanaspatis or trees bearing 
fruits only, without flowers, (2) vdnaspatyas or trees bearing fruits and 
also flowers, (3) osadius, herbs that withered after fructification, and (4} 
I'intdhs, other herbs with spreading stems, the latter group comprising 
(1) latds or creepers, and (2) gultnas or herbs with cartaceous steins and 
shrubs. To this division, PraSastapada adds (a) trnas, grasses, and 10) ava- 
tdnas, arboraceous plants and shrubs. 

Amara places parasitical plants in the category of the Iotas, but they 
were to be distinguished from the adventitious roots descending from the 
branches of trees (avarohos). The Indian materia medica also mentions 
other groups like dkdsavalis (sky creepers), plains or weeds floating in 
stagnant ponds, and isb'dlas (mosses and lichens). 

Plant Physiology. —L'dayana notices in plants the phenomena of life, 
death, sleep, waking, disease, drugging, movement towards what is 
favourable and away from what is unfavourable. e,g. the he! in tropic 
movements of siirytt-mukhi flowers, etc. 

Gunaratna in the commentary on Sad-duriona-sa mucca ya ( a . d . 1350) 
records the following phenomena in plant life. (1) infancy, (2) regular 
growth, (3) various kinds of motion or action connected with sleep, waking, 
response to stimuli, (4) withering on wound, (5) assimilation of food 
according to the nature of soil, (6} disease and recover,' from disease. 
Even the vatiaspatis (flowerless but fruit-bearing trees) may be made to 
flower (VarahamihLra). In all aspects the genesis, growth and life of plants 
bear a close resemblance to human life as could be seen in the following 
question and reply. 

Question by Marita: "Why, O sage, is there no conception without the 
union ? Or. why are there no flowers and fruits produced without the union 
(of the sexes) t Why is the same kind of fruition not to be perceived in 
women as in the plants?" 

Reply by Atreya: “All plants are endowed with sivet and sakti, i.c. the 
male and ihe female procreative energies; that which has static property 
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is to be known as iiira, the male, and that which has dynamic property is 
to be know'll, 0 the great-souled otie - as&M, the female," 

The Indian Scriptures taught that plants had a sort of latent conscious- 
ness and were capable of pleasure and pain,s and that plants also pos¬ 
sessed the seme of hearing* 

The development of Agricultural Science, which was largely responsible 
for interest in the study of plants, dates as far back as the Rg-Veda, and 
owing to the network of rivers and plentiful water-supply, particularly m 
the north, the rjts regarded agriculture as a holy and dignified occupation. 
Interest in agriculture naturally manifested itself in an equally keen 
interest in the welfare and development of livestock. Even during the 
fourth century' n.c. the art of agriculture received the earnest attention of 
the State and attained considerable perfection. It became an important 
department of the government under the management of a superintendent 
with onerous duties and responsibilities, ranging from the collection of 
seeds to the growing of crops, preservation of grain and management of 
labour. A verv valued treatise called Kr$i-Paraiara (about the first cen¬ 
tury' a.d.) is devoted principally to the cultivation of paddy and secon¬ 
darily to other aspects of agriculture, including meteorological observa¬ 
tions, which throw a flood of light on the state of knowledge and progress 
attained in India in the early times. A verse concerning the ploughing of 
land runs thus: Ploughing in the autumn begets gold, in the spring copper 
and silver, in the summer mere grain, and in the rainy season dire poverty * 

Similar directions are given for sowing seeds, planting, reaping, etc. 

Zoology —Animals have been given a predominant place by the Indians, 
particularly in relation to dietetics, economic life, medicine, fine arts and 
religion. They possessed a sound knowledge of the life habits, habitats and 
characteristics of domesticated as well as wild animals. Various systems of 
classification have been in vogue. According to Caraka. four main divisions 
were recognized: 

(i) Jardyuja —bom from the uterus (e g. man and the quadrupeds), 

(z) Andaja —bom of an ovum (e.g. fishes, reptiles and birds). 

(3) Svedaja —moisture generated (e,g. worms, flies and mosquitoes). 

(4) Udbhijja —bom of vegetable organism. 

The a-sexually generated animals are also called k$udra-jantu$ (small 
animals). They are defined as those animals without bones {ayutsthikas}, 
those without blood of their own (yejnm svath ionitam nasti), those which 
are a very prolific species, and those which cannot be crushed. 

In noticing different kinds of meat for dietary- purposes, Caraka gives a 
classification of animals and birds which has a practical significance. The 
snakes are noticed by Susruta and JJagarjuna particularly in relation to 
toxicology. This School also named six varieties of ants, six varieties of 
flies, five varieties of mosquitoes, thirty varieties of scorpions and sixteen 
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varieties of spiders. Leeches have been used by Indian surgeons from very' 
early times* a detailed account of their varieties, habits and mode of 
applications being given by Susruta. The zoological lore of the Indians is 
a good record of scientific interest in the facts and phenomena of animal 
life. Knowledge of rudiments of veterinary' science Is also very old. The 
Indians were well versed in all essential particulars of anatomies of such 
sacrificial animate goat, sheep, horse and also of animals such as ele¬ 
phants used in warfare, and they are known to have established hospitals 
for the treatment of animate as early as the third century b.c. They could 
set fractures and dislocations in animals and also treat them for various 
diseases- 

CmehiSWk —The spirit of scientific enquiry and a rigorous correlation 
of cause and effect in explaining the natural phenomena of the universe 
was particularly noticeable among the early Indians as in the case of 
some of the other advanced peoples like the Greeks and others. Concrete 
ideas on the ultimate structure of matter, the evolution of elements and 
their combination to form diverse substances of the earth, the classifica¬ 
tion of the compounds, etc,, clothed in the speculative language peculiar 
to them, appear to have been put forward first by the Indians, Notwith¬ 
standing a Lack of the Finer and more precise instruments for measure¬ 
ment, which undoubtedly acted as the chief hindrance to progress, and 
also the fact that recorded instances of experiments as an independent 
method of discovery and proof were rare, it would be correct to state that 
their approach to scientific method was entirely on the basis of observa¬ 
tions carefully analysed and sifted. 

Specific scientific literature was built up in each branch with its own 
technical tocology. The sciences of Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Botany. Zoology, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Medicine and Surgery, 
including Anatomy, had each an independent status, and there were 
different schools of workers in each field, criticizing freely the activities of 
each other. In anatomy in particular, the Indians went a step farther than 
others by practising dissections on dead bodies and those postmortem 
operations as well as other major operations in obstetric surgery were 
availed of for embryologies! studies. The symptomatology of diseases, too, 
was based on precise and minute scientific observations* In materia 
medica, the bold and successful administration of poisonous drugs like 
Arsenic, Mercury and Antimony attracted the notice and admiration of 
neighbouring countries such as Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, where 
Indian physicians and surgeons were welcomed and highly honoured. In 
metallurgy', the Indians had acquired remarkable skill and their experi¬ 
mentations led to great developments in arts and manufactures related 
to dyes and paints, perfumeries, pharmaceuticals, etc. In Botany, the 
classification of plants was somewhat arbitrary and superficial, hut the 
observations which were made chiefly in the interests of therapeutics and 
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agriculture were of great diversity and importance. In Zoology, the 
classification of species appears to have proceeded on external characters 
and habits of life rather than on the basis of their anatomical character¬ 
istics, But as will be seen from the details under each section* many of the 
contributions of the ancient Indians to the Positive Sciences were of per¬ 
manent value and marked a distinct advance on the achievements of 
other nations. A great wealth of knowledge had thus been accumulated, 
but the codification of the knowledge came later. 

In brief, while a comparison of the scientific achievements of the Indians 
with those of the modem world would be neither sound nor fair, it may 
with perfect justification be stated that the spirit of scientific enquiry' and 
rationalization prevailing among them in those ancient days was not 
essentially different from what is found in our times, 

NOTES 

i . Dvdvi mi ati-vid Ao maruho dhva nih safij&ydte kfdL—S& tigi&i 'Stimaya ~sora , I; 
SiQrupa-maSta^raiatidn-tuld&'mtrananam vind: drutir ityucyatc .— Ddmodara, 
Saiiglta-darpaHUi chap, I, HoAfl 51- 

a. TanHi^ntU-svarupo jneyak taddairghya-vyasto-manatah.^Scsa-lildvati, quoted 
by Mr, Devala in his Hindu Musical Scale, 

j r Madhya ~stkdna si ha h sadjah dvi-gu p a-samahibid. 

4. Hdrita-Samhud, Sarira-sthdna, Chap. I, p. 344, edited by iCalish Ch, Sen, 

Calcutta, 1607, 

5, jlftifnv~ 5 ajftAt&. I- 49 ^ 

6 + Mahdbhdrnia t £dnti-pa ri'tfn. 

7. ibid, 

3 . **Hemanle krsyatc hewt i, raspnt* tdmm-raupyakam 

DMnyam niddgha-kd£t tu r ddridryantu ghartoigomt/' 
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CHAPTER XVII 


INDIAN AESTHETICS 

PRELIMINARY 

In this presentation of an approach to the beautiful from the Indian point 
of view, the word Aesthetics does not stand for a science that is concerned 
with the obscure knowledge as obscure, the knowledge in the form of 
feeling, the knowledge that does not admit of adequate presentation in 
words, as Baumgarten thought, Xor does it signify "Philosophy of fine 
art” as It would from the Hegelian point of view Nor does it mean a 
theorv of beautiful in general, whether in art or nature, as it would seem 
from the popular use of the word beautiful. In the present context it 
stands for "Science and Philosophy of fine art. ' (1} "Science of fine art,” 
because the problem ol an was originally a problem of the technique of 
art. The works, wherein the philosophy o! art Is discussed, are primarily 
concerned with the technique; and the philosophy is closely related to it. 
{2) "Philosophy of fine art” because the experience that a work of art 
arouses in an aesthete is accounted for in terms of different Schools of 
philosophic thought in India and also because the authorities on three 
arts, poetry, music and architecture, hold that art presents the Absolute 
as conceived by them. Thus there are three Schools of the philosophy of 
art: (i) Ra$a-Brahma-vddx ; (ii) Nada-Brakma-vada and (iii) Vastu-Brahma- 
vdda . (3} "Of fine art'" because fine art is recognized to have an indepen¬ 
dent value inasmuch as its product gives rise to an experience that no 
product of nature can, unless it be looked upon as a piece of art; and 
because the useful or mechanical arts are distinguished from the fine and 
the philosophical discussion is related to the latter only. 


APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 

The problem of Aesthetics has been approached from the technical, 
metaphysical, psychological, epistemic, logical and critical points of 
view* The theory of meaning is an essential part ol Indian Aesthetics. 
From the technical point of view the ways and means of producing works 
ol art in different mediums, such as stone, paint, musical sound, linguistic 
expression and human body are discussed, From she metaphysical point 
of view the object of presentation, the content, and the nature of the final 
experience, that a work of art arouses, are presented in terms of met a- 
physical categories. From the psych&ltigktil [>oint of view the entire psycho- 
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logical proctinvolved in the different levels of aesthetic experience, is 
explained. From the epi&Utnic point of view the following points are dis¬ 
cussed: (i) The true nature of the relation of the aesthete to the aesthetic 
object; (3) the subjective conditions necessary for interpreting the 
aesthetic presentation and for the rise of an experience in the connoisseur, 
similar to that which is embodied in the work of art; (3) the mental 
faculties which are operative in the course of the development of the 
aesthetic image in (he spectator; (4) the distinction of such faculties 
from those which operate at the empirical level; (5) elimination of the 
elements of the individuality of the subject and the object and their 
temporal and other limitations in aesthetic experience. From the logical 
point of view the aesthetic judgment is distinguished from the empirical, 
such as (a) right, (6) wrong, (r) dubious and {d) illusory, etc. And from the 
critical point of view the problem "What is the soul of the artistic presen¬ 
tation?" has been discussed. 

It has also been approached from the point of view (1) of the end of 
art, (2) of the artist and (3) of the aesthete. The earliest theories of art 
(1) hedonistic and {2} pedagogic or moralistic represent the study of the 
problem from the point of view of the end of art, of what the products of 
an aim at. The theories of (1) imitation, (a) illusion and (3) idealization 
have been advanced from the point of view of the artist. They show what 
the artist does in artistically dealing with the object that inspires htm. 
Similarly ft) confused or unclassifiable cognition, (3) inference, (3) ka~ 
ill arsis and (4) mysticism are the theories of art from the point of view 
of the aesthete. They show the nature of experience that a work of art 
arouses in the aesthete and the means of knowledge which are employed 
by him In its acquisition. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

Two works on dramaturgy', one by 5 ilali and the other by Krsasva, are 
referred to by Panini (4, 3. 110-ii). They show that the dramatic art in 
India existed long before its rise in Greece, 

Since these works seem to be irrecoverably lest we begin our historical 
account with Bharata, whose work is the earliest available work on the 
subject and who has been accepted as an authority in (1) the works on 
sntigtia (music), such as SuAglia-ratnilkara by Sarhgadeva, (2) the works 
on architecture in the sections dealing with iconography, such as Suma- 
rdnganj - 5 iiira-dhdta by King Bhoja, who describes the hand gestures, etc., 
mostly in the language of .V dtya-iastra of Bharata (cb. IX) and talks of 
rasa-drsti in the context of painting almost in terms of Bharata (ch. 
VIII, 1 
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DRAMA 

During the first three hundred and fifty years of the development of 
Aesthetics in the context of drama, that is, from the time of Bharata 
(c. a,d. goo) to that of Bhatta-Lollata {a.d. 850), the problem of 
Aesthetics was mainly one of technique. In fact the sole aim of Bharata's 
Xiifya-iastra is to instruct dramatists, stage-managers and actors in 
regard to the ways and means of producing drama, to tell them the neces¬ 
sary constituents of drama and the manner and material of presenting 
them. He has also attempted some of the problems which arise in modem 
minds, 

(1) He holds that eye and ear are the only aesthetic senses. He excludes 
touch, taste and smell from aesthetic senses. On this point some of the 
Western aesdieticians, such as St. Thomas, Addison and Kant, agree. 

(2) The end of the dramatic art. according to him. is the moral im¬ 
provement of the spectator, not directly through sermons put in the 
mouths of actors, but indirectly by making the spectator experience 
the goodness of the virtuous path through identification with the focus of 
the dramatic situation. (3) He maintains that the element of sensuous 
pleasure is undeniable in the experience arising from a dramatic presenta¬ 
tion But it constitutes only the starting-point. Thus aesthetic hedonism, 
which led Plato to the condemnation of art in his Republic, and peda- 
gogism by which Aristotle tried to vindicate art. are fully reconciled by 
Bharata. (4) He recognizes the importance of women on the stage. 
(5) He states the necessary subjective conditions for the aesthetic experi¬ 
ence from a drama. The most essential of them is the capacity in the 
spectator to identify himself with the focus of the presented. (6) Drama, 
according to him. presents tat* through four types of acting: (i) iingika 
(gestural), (ii) vodka (vocal), (iii) sittvika (internal) and (iv) dterya (extra¬ 
neous or artificial). (7) Scenic arrangement, he holds, is indispensable 
for dramatic presentation. 


R.4 5.4 AS AESTHETIC OBJECT 

The word “rasa" stands for what a dramatist presents. It U the object 
of aesthetic relish. It is not to bo found in the creations of nature. It is not 
a pure unity but unity in multiplicity. The unifying factor in the multi¬ 
plicity is a basic state (stk&yi-bhava) of mind which binds together in an 
organic whole the following factors: (1) the emotive situation ( vibHOvii ^, 
in human setting, consisting of the physical cause (?) of the basic mental 
state, (2) the mimetic changes {ampkSva), which are inspired by the 
aroused basic mental state and as such are indicative of the internal state, 
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and (3) the transient emotions (tyabhicari-bhava). The basic mental state 
is the central and the most important phase of this configuration. The 
rest are simply necessary accompaniments very much like the parapher- 
nalia of a king. They raise the basic mental state to prominence, which is 
the centre of attraction for the spectator. 

But in the case of the persisting emotion, which is presented on the 
stage and which is experienced by the spectator, the situation, which the 
actor, representing the hero of the piece, faces, cannot be spoken of as the 
cause of his emotion: nor can it be spoken of as the cause of the emotion 
that the spectator experiences. For neither to the actor nor to the spec¬ 
tator as such is the situation related in the manner in which it was related 
to the historical character that he represents. For instance, Sita, as an 
historical person, cannot be looked upon as the object of love either by 
the actor or the spectator, because the religious association with the his¬ 
torical character will prevent the rise of such emotion and will, on the 
contrary, arouse emotions of quite different nature from that of love, 
such as respect and veneration. The cause, therefore, being absent the 
effect cannot exist. Hence the facial and other changes, which the actor 
may exhibit,, cannot be spoken of as effects of emotion or love. Nor can 
the transient states of mind, the physical signs and movements of which 
the actor may show, be looked upon as the invariable accompaniments of 
the persisting emotion. The entire situation is only a medium which help® 
the actor to work himself np to an emotional pitch. It is to indicate ibis 
difference in the relation of situation, physical changes and invariable 
accompaniments to the emotion as presented by the actor that they 
have not been called cause, effect and invariable concomitants. Instead, 
they have been given technical names, vibkdva t amtbham and vyabhkari- 
hhtiva. 

PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 

Most of the thinkers who have approached the problem of art from the 
philosophical point of view t^longed to Kasmira. They have approached 
it from the points oi view of four systems of thought: (1) the Nyaya, 
(a) the Saihkhya, (3) the Vedanta and (4) the monistic Saivaism of Ka4- 
mita. 


BHATTA-LQLLATA (a.d, 850 ) 

He is the earliest commentator referred to in the Ahhinava-hhiratt in 
the course of the discussion on the rasa-si frtf* His point of view was 
essentially practical. He did not attempt to account for the rise of aesthetic 
configuration (r^Kr) in the mind of the spectator. He had two questions in 
his mind, (x) Where does the combination of the various constituents of 
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rasa into a unity take place? and (2) How are the constituents related to 
one another in rasa, which is a unity in multiplicity* He knew that unity 
in multiplicity is a mental construct and, therefore, it can he in the human 
mind only. Accordingly, in answer to the first question, he asserted that 
primarily rasa is in original historical character and that only secondarily 
it is in the impersonating actor on the stage. The reason may be stated as 
follows: 

The actor identifies himself with the historical character and, therefore, 
is able to unify the elements of his experience so as to produce the mental 
construct which corresponds in every way to that which arose in the 
original hero. His answer to the second question may be stated as 
follows: 

Though the basic mental state ordinarily arises only when there is a 
real cause for it, yet the actor with the help of his training and dramatic 
environment on the stage* so identifies himself with the character of the 
poet's conception that he acts, moves and feels like the latter so as to 
have the same emotion also as that with which the poet associates the 
hero. The relation of the situation to the basic mental state is the sure as 
that of a mystic symbol to mystic experience. Thus, aesthetic object, 
according to Bhatta-LoUata, is the unity of stkayi-bhava in the multi¬ 
plicity of vibhava, etc,, when it is supported, strengthened, intensified or 
brought to predominance by these very constituents of multiplicity. 


THE THEORY OF ILLUSION IN ART 

"Imitation is recognized to be the principle of artistic production in 
the earliest period of the history of art everywhere: and imitation, when 
it is most successful, produces illusion. Theory of illusion in art was main¬ 
tained in the West by the sophist. Gorgias, Plato condemned art because 
he accepted the above theory. Such a theory of art. namely, that a work 
of art creates illusion, that it deceives the connoisseur to take the product 
of art to be the product of nature and arouses the same psycho-physical 
responses in him, is attributed to Bhatia-Lollata. Accordingly, it is said 
that he maintained that just as at the time of illusory knowledge of silver 
at the sight of brilliance of mother of pearl, there is"the same experience 
for a moment as at the sight of the real silver, so, on the objective per¬ 
cepts of the stage representation of the historic, there is for a moment 
an extremely pleasant experience very much the same as at the sight of 
the real. For the spectator is aware of the presence of an emotive state in 
the focus of the situation, the hero, though it is really not there. 

Tlie criticism of this theory is that if art creates illusion it would arouse 
ordinary attitudes and responses, And such an admission would mean the 
denial of an independent value to art. It would also mean condemnation 
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of all tragic presentations. For we will have to admit the rise of tmgie 
feeling of sorrow from them, which as such is not relishable. 


NYAYA AESTHETICS 

SriSamkuka (a.d. 860) approached the problem from the point of view 
of the Nvaya. He attempted to evplain aesthetic experience by putting 
forward the imitation-inference theory. He held that it is due to the objec¬ 
tive perception of the presented and that it consists primarily in the 
experience of the basic emotion that is presented. His problem was to 
account for its appearance in the aesthete. For the basic mental state, 
which is the central fact in artistic presentation, cannot be cognized in 
the manner in which other constituents of it are cognized; because it is 
purely a state of mind and as such does not admit of objective perception. 
He therefore put forward the theory of inference. 

He holds that the content of consciousness in aesthetic experience is 
not the configuration of the situation, mimetic changes, transient emo¬ 
tion and the basic mental state but the last only. He asserts that the 
dramatic art has two chief means of presentation, (x) language anil (2) 
psycho-physical training of the actors. These, with the help of other arts, 
can present an historical hero in such a way that the spectator takes the 
artistic presentation to be "real." He holds that the basic mental state 
cannot so objectively be presented even by these means and that the 
means of its presentation is ''imitation'’ (anukuraita). But he docs not 
clarify its meaning. 

He therefore maintains (i) that aesthetic experience is the experience 
of an imitated basic mental state that appears in the spectator's con¬ 
sciousness because of the inference of it from three types of reason realisti¬ 
cally presented on the stage, (i) the situation, the cause, (li) the mimetic 
changes, the effect, and (iii) the transient emotions, the invariable con¬ 
comitants, of the basic mental state: and [2) that the imitated basic 
mental state, that is inferred, is called rasa simply because it is an imita¬ 
tion of a real basic mental state of a real hero, such as Rama, and be¬ 
cause, being associated with an enchanting situation, it adds to itself a 
peculiar charm and develops into an enjoyable state of the spectator's 
mind. 


INFLUENCE OF PAINTING 

He cites the analogy of the experience stimulated by a home, painted 
by an expert artist, to explain the nature of aesthetic experience of 
dramatic presentation. The analogy' implies (1) that aesthetic cognition is 
unique in itself and. therefore, is different from any form of cognition, 
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acceptt'd in the system of Nytya, (2) that it is recognition, which cannot 
be classed ns true, false or dubious, (3) that it arises from the fusion of 
the image, already in the mind, w ith the one that is generated by the 
artistic object, and (4) that the consciousness of the original arises from 
a realistic presentation of it exactly as does that of a horse from a pictorial 
or plastic presentation of it. The inconsistencies of this theory are appa¬ 
rent. If the spectator takes the reasons, which are realistically presented 
on the stage, to be real, how can the basic mental state, inferred from 
them, be spoken of as imitation? But if he takes them to be the products 
of art, the inference of the bask mental state from them is out of question. 
Further, how can the recognitive judgment related to the hero, presented 
on the stage, be spoken ol as unclassifiable? For if it is not subsequently 
contradicted, it is right. But if it is contradicted, it is wrong. The analogy 
of painting also is unsound, because in pictorial presentation we do not 
recognize the original, but are aware of similarity only. 


SA&KHYA aesthetics 

There are two references in the Samkhya-karika to aesthetics. The one 
points out the nature of the relation of the actor to the hero that he 
represents. According to this, the actor does not imitate but himself be¬ 
comes the hero. The relation between the actor and the hero is similar to 
that between the subtle body (sukstna-iarira) and the gross body. Just as 
the subtle body becomes 1 (dA<n*afi) a man or an animal so does the actor 
become the character that he represents. The other asserts that in aesthetic 
experience the subject is free from two gtowr. rajas and tamos and, there¬ 
fore, from the selfish and purposive attitude and the determinative cogni¬ 
tive activity (cf. Kant). He is simply aware of the aesthetically presented, 
exactly as the purt^a is of the prakrti* after the realization of his distinc¬ 
tion from the latter. This accounts for the freedom of aesthetic experience 
from pain even w T hen the presented is painful from the empirical point of 
vlew T , 


VEDANTA AESTHETICS 

Bhatfa-Navaka {a.d. SS3) attempted the problem from the point of 
view of the Vedanta, Ho admitted the Saihkhya view that in aesthetic 
experience both the subject and the object are universalized. But then 
the question arose, "How does the universalization of both the subject 
and the object take place at the aesthetic Level?" And he replied to it by 
the assumption of two powers of the poetic language in addition to the 
generally accepted power (ab/ndha) to arouse the conventional meaning, 
(t) Bkdvakah-a, the power, which frees the presented, the 
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object t from all relations, in which a similar object in ordinary life stands, 
and so uni vitalises it, (2) Bhojakatm, the power which throws the two 
qualities of the percipient of the aesthetic object, namely, rajas and 
taiw is, into the background and brings suttva to the forefront. 

And when the question “How’ is the universalized subject related to the 
universalized aesthetic object?'* is raised, he answers it by postulating a 
new cognitive activity technically called His view may bo stated 

as follows: 

At the aesthetic level rajas does not function, because the presented is 
universalized and, therefore, is incapable of arousing any desire and con¬ 
sequent psycho-physical reaction. Rajas is relegated to the background; 
saitva predominates; and consequently tamas is ineffective. Hence there 
arises a state of simple awareness of the presented, which is akin to the 
mystic experience of the Brahman in so far as it is a conscious state but 
free from all volitional, psychological and physical activities. It is, how¬ 
ever, different from the mystic experience of Brahman, because it is a 
limited experience, though without the consciousness of limitation at the 
time when it takes place; because the universalized aesthetic object still 
affects the universalized subject. Aesthetic experience* according to 
Bhatta-Nayaka p is the experience of the universalized aesthetic object by 
the universalized subject in the state of perfect bliss [ftnanda), due to the 
predominance of saifm* The view that aesthetic experience b akin to 
mystic experience is held by Plotinus in the West, 

This view is not sound, because it is based upon mere assumptions of 
the powers of the poetic language and a spatial cognitive activity and 
because it brings in the contrary concept ions to explain the experience. 
For, bhoga t according to the Samkhya, the Vaiie^lka and the Yoga, in¬ 
volves the limited subject-object relation. But “itmwta ' is not possible so 
long as the subject-object relation persists. 

K ASM IRA SA 1 VA AESTHETICS 

Abhinavagupta approached the problem from the point of view of the 
monistic Saiva Philosophy of Kasmira, He admitted that the aesthetic 
experience at the highest level is the experience of ananda; but pointed out 
that djsanda is not a mere predominance of saiivt i. nur is it at the level at 
which the universalized object stands against the universalized subject. 
He distinguished the transcendental level* the level of diuinda, from the 
kathartic level of sMMrtinlbkavii. He shoved that it is the dramatic 
technique, which is responsible for the univc r sa J i za t i 0u of the subjective 
and the objective aspects of the aesthetic experience at the kathartlc 
level and that the assumption of the powers of the poetic language and of 
a special cognitive activity is unnecessary* He held that aesthetic experi- 
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ence is not pure emotive experience, i.e. the experience of a. basic emotion 
in isolation from the situation, the mimetic changes and the transient 
emotions, as fSrisamkuka held, but that it is the experience of msa t in 
which the aforesaid unify in the manner of the ingredients of panoka- 
rasa. He shows psychologically that aesthetic object is not an imitation, 
nnr doe* it create illusion, nor is it a reflection (prali-bitnba) nor is it a 
representation of any of the constituents of aesthetic configuration. He 
asserted that it is unworldly or transcendent [a-laukika)+ He recognized 
that the aesthetic personality is distinct from the empirical and that it is 
constituted by (i) taste [rasikaitta) w (2} aesthetic susceptibility (sahfda- 
yatv$) r (3) power of visualization (pratibkd) r {4) intellectual culture (kd- 
iyanu$ilam) t (5) contemplative habit {bhdvand) and (6) capacity for 
identifying (or losing} oneself {lantnayfbkavan<t-yGgy r atd) . He psycho¬ 
logically explained how we rise from the empirical level to different 
aesthetic levels such as those of (a) sense, {b) imagination, {c} emotion, 
{(f\ katharsis and {<.*) transcendency, as follows: 


AESTHETIC ATTITUDE 

The mental process involved in the rise of aesthetic experience from a 
dramatic presentation, begins with the rise of the attitude of play at the 
time of determination to go to theatre. This attitude differs from practical 
attitude in ordinary life inasmuch as it is marked by total absence of 
expectation of being called upon to act in reality. It consists in the expec¬ 
tancy of a short life in an ideal world of beautiful sights and sounds. It is 
responsible for fixing the attention as soon as the ndndf, the introductory 
prayer scene, begins. 

Soon after ndndl the stage manager comes, announces the play that is 
going to be staged, introduces dance and music to bring about a state of 
self-forgetfulness In the spectator and retires announcing the arrival of the 
hero or some other important character. That music brings about self-forget¬ 
fulness is the view of Kalidasa, expressed in his Abhijndrta-Sdkun^ifam + 

The psychic effect of such an introductory scene is obvious. It deter¬ 
mines the attitude of the spectator. The determination consists in (i) the 
supervention of the basic mental attitude, with which he is to face the 
entire presentation, (2) tendency to identify himself with the focus of 
the situation and to perceive the presented through the eyes and ears of 
the latter. 

PROCESS OF IDENTIFICATION 

The presentation of the plot begins, when the aesthete is self-forgetful. 
Therefore, when the hero appears in an extremely interesting situation 
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with his artistic look and the psychic state, as indicated by gestures and 
grimaces, no element of actor's personality is distinctly cognizable. The 
spectator cannot recognize the actor in the presented figure. The figure to 
all intents and purposes is an historical figure. But the time and some 
other factors do not permit the recognition of the historic person in him , 
The presentation is thus made up of the conflicting elements. 

What happens then is this: The mind by its nature is so constituted 
that once it is drawn to a situation and feels pleasure in it. it ignores all 
that is dull and conflicting in it. Hence at the presentation of an aesthetic 
situation, the mind, because of the aesthetic attitude of the spectator, 
rejects all that is conflicting in the presentation and retains the rest. Thus 
the three conflicting elements in the presented, the time, the place and the 
person are inhibited and the rest affects the consciousness of the audience. 

Thus the self-forgetful self on the subjective side and the psycho- 
physical conditions on the objective side united together bring about a 
state which is known as the state of identification, technically called 
“ tdddtmya. ,t 

FROM IDENTIFICATION TO IMAGINATION 

As a rule, the appearance of the hero on the stage is never without a 
well-defined purpose. As every purpose has an objective reference, it 
naturally involves a certain psycho-physical attitude. When, therefore, 
the spectator, identified with hero, faces a situation, the disposition comes 
to the forefront and the following constituents of the aesthetic personality 
are evoked: 

i. Taste not only keeps the attention fixed on the presented, but also 
does not allow any idea that might arouse the consciousness of indivi¬ 
duality in the spectator to come to the foreground. 

3. The power of visualization (i) partly removes the shifting opaque 
barrier that divides the kmcotiscious from the conscious; (ii) unites the 
given with what is exposed from behind the barrier and (iti) puts the image 
so formed against the intellectual background and so constructs the world 
of imagination. 

FROM IMAGINATION TO EMOTION 

When the aesthete is in the world of imagination that he has built up 
with his power of visualization and intellectual background, another sub¬ 
jective power, the aesthetic (heart or) susceptibility {sahrdayutva) is 
evoked and requisitioned. Its harmonious working and arrangement with 
other subjective constituents leads to the formation of complete aesthetic 
image. Appropriate responses follow and the emotive level is reached. 
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FROM EMOTION TO KATHARSES 

For a summary view of the kathartic level the reader may refer to the 
section "Aesthetic experience in the light of Ahhdsa-vdda' in the chapter 
on "KiWmini Saivaism." 


FROM KATHARSIS TO TRANSCENDENCY 

Jagnnnatha in his Rasa-gangadJuirti attributes a view of aesthetic experi¬ 
ence to Abhinavagupta and points out how his own differs from that, 
Abhinava is said to have maintained that aesthetic experience is the 
experience of a basic mental state such as rati {amour or love), with the 
universalized self, the cit. freed from all obscuring limitations, as its attri¬ 
bute, Pointing out his difference, he asserts that in aesthetic experience 
the self does not shine as the attribute of the basic mental state: on the 
contrary, it shines as the substantive of which the sthdyin (the basic and 
abiding state) is an attribute. 

But such a view does not seem to have been held by Abhinavagupta. 
For he definitely asserts that the substance-attribute relation cannot be 
talkedJ of in reference to the Self, because the Sell is neither objective nor 
external. There is nothing which can be put on a par with it: and the 
relation of substance and attribute can exist between such things only as 
are on a par. Therefore it is wrong to talk of the Self as the attribute of 
the basic mental state, because the latter is not on a par uith the former, 

Abhinavagupta states his view, clearly asserting it as his owm (asmart- 
mutc tu stimvedanam eod'nanda-gfutmm dsvddyaU). He holds that the 
aesthetic experience at the highest level is the experience of the Self itself 
as pure bliss. At this level the duality of subject and object disappears 
through intense introversion and the basic mental state sinks back into the 
subconscious because it is utterly disregarded. He admits that at the 
kathartic level, the universalized "this" shines against the univeralized 
"I" but asserts that the relation between them is similar to that in 
which they appear at the level of Isvara, the fourth category of Kasmlra 
Saivaism (tf.r.). 

POETRY 

Although dramaturgists looked upon jxjetry as only a hand-maid to 
drama, yet poetic ions assert that it has an independent status. There are 
many Schools of poetics. But their difference generally refers to the 
problem “What is the soul of poetry/' a problem which both Kant and 
Hegel have attempted in reference to art. If we survey the history- of 
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poetics we find that the conception of poetry evolved slowly, till in the 
final stage, rasa, which was established to be the soul of drama by Bharata, 
is accepted to l>e the soul of poetry. The poeticians differed from the 
dramaturgists not only in regard to the essence of poetry but also in 
respect of the experience that it arouses. For instance, Bhamaha uses the 
word prtii (pleasure) and not rasdsvada for the poetic experience. He holds 
that vakrokii, embellishment in general, which consists in the striking 
manner of presenting a striking idea in equally striking words, is the 
essence of poetry. 

Dan din represents a more advanced School of literary criticism. His 
study of regional poetry was deeper. He established the distinction be¬ 
tween two styles, (i) Vaidarbha and (2) Guudiya, through analytical study. 
He came under the influence of Bharata, accepted all the ten poetic quali¬ 
ties (gutuis) and represented them to be the very life of Vaidarbhi style. 
From his conception of the poetic quality sweetness (tuadhutyya), he seems 
to have discovered rasa to be an important element in all poetic presen¬ 
tations, 

Vamana was most interested in rtii, the style or mode of Linguistic 
presentation, characterized by the possession of ten poetic qualities, eyas 
(powerfulness), prasdda (clearness), kd»ti (brilliance), etc. He held that 
rlti is the very soul of poetry. 

Udbhata's view- on what a poetic composition should be, marks the last 
stage in the conflict of the poetic and the dramatic ideals. His special con¬ 
tribution is tlie conception of vrtti. He discovered that the sound value of 
the letters of words, used for the presentation, of an idea, is very' important 
in arousing the desired reaction. He divided the ideas into (1) exciting 
idipta), (2) charming (masrna) and {3) middling or moderate (madkyama). 
He made a similar division of the sounds of letters and held that the 
abundance of a particular type of sound is very important for the presen¬ 
tation of a particular type of idea. Anandavardhana made an original 
contribution to poetics by putting forward his theory of the suggested 
meaning {dhvani), Abhinavagupta psychologically explained its distinc¬ 
tion from other meanings, conventional, secondary and contextual. 
Mahima-Bhuttu attempted to demolish dhvani; but bis criticism has been 
saisfactorily answered by Ruyyaka. 

ART OF MUSIC (SANGITA-KALA) 

The tradition of the art of music in India goes back to the Sdttta-Veda, 
The system of music, expounded by Bharata in his Ndtya-i&stta evolved 
out of the Sdm t-Vcda. It is the earliest system of the classical music, the 
record of which is available and the main principles of which are followed, 
with necessary modifications, down to the present day. The appeal of 
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music is recognized by Sarngadcva (a.d. 1210) in his SaAgTia-ratnakara 
and Narada in bit, Siingila-makarandit to be wider than that of any other 
fine art, Siva, Brahma. Krsna, SarasvatT and Narada are well-known 
deities who are lovers of music. It appeals even to the child in cradle. 
Even deers and snakes are charmed by it. 


HARMONY OF SVARAS IS THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLE OF MUSIC 

Svara (note or musical sound) is so called because it is pleasant in itself 
to the mind of the hearer. But gflfa , though a combination of notes (suaras), 
is not necessarily so. The jar. that is often felt in it, is recognized to be due 
to the presence of a discordant note or a note (stwa) that does not perfectly 
harmonize with the rest of the group. Hence the principle of hannony of 
svaras is accepted to be the most important. Music idealizes the sensible. 
It represents in tone, not the material extension, but only the movement 
and quivering of the inner parts of the material body. It suggests rasa 
through svaras and rdgas (tunes). In both, music and poetry, sound repre¬ 
sents a spiritual content. In poetry the sound is a mere sign of an idea and 
does not form a content of poetry. In music, however, the sound is not a 
mere sign of an idea, feeling or emotion, but an independent medium. 
Hence the modes of tone, as artistically developed, become its funda¬ 
mental aim and abject. In music, the tone, though it has for its content the 
inward life, yet it is not completely cut off from the content. The tone 
penetrates consciousness and together with a feeling or emotion, that is 
its content, constilutes the objective aspect of experience at the emotive 
level. 


NADA-BRAHM A-VADA, THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MUSIC 

The Philosophy of music, because the art, the philosophy of which it 
presents, is concerned with sound, adopts the Sttbda-Brahman (word- 
Absolute) of the philosophy of grammar under the name nada-Brahman, 
It follows the School of Bhartrhari, who did not recognize tire distinction 
between para and paSyaatl. It draw's a distinction between ndda and 
ndda - Brahman, similar to the one that Bhartrhari drew' between pa&yantt 
and mudhyamd. It recognizes ndda, which is in the heart and of which 
irutis are the manifestations, to be nothing but a manifestation of the 
udda-Brahman. This ndda is very' much like the sphofa of the philosophy 
of grammar and is related to ndda-Brahman exactly as sphofa is related 
to ictbda-Brahman. Thus, ndda is the sphofa, which becomes manifest in 
(he modhyavid-Stage, just as the fire, which is potentially in a match-stick. 
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is the cause of perceptible fame; so ndda f which is in the cavity of heart 
and as such is grasped by buddhi only, h the cause of various fruits t when 
it is assisted by the activity of the nerves (drafts) and other speech organs. 
Srutis are n&da actualized. The relation between fruti and %dda is that of 
the actual with the potential. 

It recognizes music to be the pleasant means to the realization of the 
Ultimate, Smfis , which are immediate expressions ol nd&a g naturally lead 
to the apprehension of it. And because ndda is related to the Ultimate 
exactly as the rays are to a gem, therefore, just as an approach to the rays 
of a gem leads to the attainment of the gem itself, so the apprehension of 
ndda leads to the realization of the Ultimate. 

It was influenced by the system of the Yoga, which admitted the con¬ 
centration on the andhatv-ndda {the perpetual sound in the heart, which is 
not the object of empirical cognition but which a yogin can grasp in 
introspective concentration; the sound that is not due to a stroke that the 
vital air gives to the fire that is in the centre of human organism) to be 
a means to the realization of the Ultimate, It asserts that this way to 
liberation is difficult. It needs the practice of yoga. The andhata-ndda is 
not pleasant or beautiful. But the dhata-ndia (the sound which is due to a 
stroke, which is a product of will) can be pleasantly grasped through its 
expressions in frutis. It admits the ten cakras (centres) in human organism, 
as presented in the system of yoga, and holds that perfection in the per¬ 
formance of music cart be attained through concentration of vital air in 
some parts of the sudkadhdTti and the viiuddhi cakras* 

The Philosophy of music holds that music presents the Absolute, nada- 
Brahman 3 in the sensuous medium of musical sounds (cf. Hegel). Music is 
beautiful because in it the jVbsoiute shines through the pleasant sound. It 
addresses itself to both the sense of hearing and the mind. For a mere 
sensuous object is not beautiful. It is beautiful only when the mind sees 
the Absolute shine through it. The aesthetic experience that arises from 
the apprehension of the Absolute in the guise of gfte or sauglta, is charac¬ 
terized by complete identity between the subject and the object. In it the 
mind contemplates itself in its freedom and as such is infinite and attains 
the stage of the Absolute. It is characterized by immediacy. 


ARCHITECTURE (VASTU-SASTRA) 

Va&tu-stistra is concerned primarily with the technique of planning and 
building cities, towns, villages, palaces, halls, temples and houses. It deals 
with the technique of sculpture and painting (ci/ra) also from the 

point of view of decoration. It narrates the functions of various kinds of 
machines, such as (i) wooden aeroplane {dkdsa-gdtni-ddntmaya-vimdna- 
ymttm) and (2) door-keeper machine ( dvdm-fiota-yantra )* But the methods 
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of constructing them are not given; not because they were not known, 
but because they had to be kept secret,! The archaeological discoveries at 
Harappa and Mohenjo Daro have proved beyond doubt that the architec¬ 
tural tradition in India goes back to 3000 n.c. 

Architecture is an external art, because its products stand in an ex¬ 
ternal relation to the spiritual idea; they do not embody the idea. While 
painting and sculpture present the spiritual idea in terms of the imme¬ 
diate expressions of it, architecture presents the situation (I'tbhiiva) only. 


VAST l.-BRAHMA-V ADA, THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

FiisfH-Brahman is the metaphysical Reality, as it is conceived in the 
context of the architecture. It creates not only all that is recognized to 
be the evolute of prakrti, but also the organic bodies. As the creator of the 
organic bodies, it is personified and from the various aspects of the per¬ 
sonality different organic bodies are said to have sprung. In the context 
of the technique of architecture, this Reality is conceived as cosmic 
personality (v 3 stu-pvrv$a). It is the cosmic order which a product of 
architecture represents. It represents the fundamental principle of archi¬ 
tecture, the principle of organic order, harmony and proportion. Archi¬ 
tecture presents the ideal. It represents heaven on earth and therefore 
arouses wonder (vimaya) and leads to the aesthetic experience technically 
called '‘adbhuta." 

ICONOGRAPHY (MORTI-KA LA) 

Iconography sensibly presents a spiritual context in the medium of 
marble, day. gem, gold or any other metal. In India it has been occupied 
mainly with the presentation of religions ideas. A statue manifests a 
religious idea to the devotee, who contemplates on it, exactly as the hero 
of a dream manifests an aesthetic configuration, a rasa, to an aesthetic 
conte mplater. It brings the object of devotion as if it were face to face 
with the devotee. It is only a means to the visualization of the spiritual 
idea. It is a sign which leads to the rise of the signified in the conscious¬ 
ness, not as a fact of memory, but as something which is grasped imme¬ 
diately {santtidhikaram ). 6 

PAINTING 

Painting is limited by the dimension of surface only. It particularizes 
the visible by differentiation into the visibility of colour. Whatever surges 
in the human heart, a feeling or a representation of a purpose, may 
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he taken as the subject of painting But it presents just a moment of inner 
life as it expresses itself in the physical changes. But drama presents it in 
all its important phases in proper setting by means of acting of four types. 
The works, therefore, dealing with painting, follow Bharat a and say 
almost the same as had been said by Bharata in dealing with angikabhi- 
fiaya, the presentation of the inner state in terms of gesture and grimaces. 
They particularly talk of the aesthetic configurations (rasas) in terms of 
their presentation in the expressions of the eyes "rasa- 4 r$fi.” That the 
views of Bharata on angifttifrhimya were followed in painting is illustrated 
by a dancing girl, as painted in Ajanta cave, the head and the neck of 
which are recognized to represent Bharata's ideas of them in acting. 


NOTES 

1. Sdthhhya-kdrtkd, 56-7. 

2. ibid., 77, 

3. 1 >; vara-prafyabhtfna v/iti-tunar*ini, Vo], I, 147, 

4. A bkinami-bk&r&ff* VoJ. I„ 293, 

5.. So 7 )iarMgana-Sutra-rihaw , V;>L t 175. 

6 . ibid.. VqI, n, 266. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


GROWTH OF ISLAMIC THOUGHT 

IN INDIA 


With the (loath of llarsa an ora in the cultural history of India dosed 
and India of the Imperial Guptas gave place to the India of political 
particularism. In the north the period of the next three hundred years 
was marked by the establishment of independent principalities which 
under ambitions dynasts waged interminable wars against one another. 
Most of these rulers were petty chiefs of Rajput clans which represented 
the introduction of a new element in the Indian polity. Under them the 
old social system underwent a marked change which entailed modifications 
in the ancient forms of worship and ritual, law and custom, language 
and art. 

The Deccan and the South, however, had a less turbulent history. 
Though there were frequent wars, the socio-political system did not 
undergo such radical changes as the North had witnessed. For nearly five 
hundred years there was no violent upheaval, and the continuity of 
culture remained undisturbed. 

But after the tenth century in lhe North and two hundred years later 
in tin- South the political scene rapidly changed as a result of the growth 
of Muslim dominion in India. From now onwards till the end of the 
eighteenth century- the social system, the scheme of life of the individual 
and the general pattern of culture remained mom or less unaltered. 

The advent of Islam in the eighth century created a new situation in 
the country. For although before the coming of the Muslims a number of 
Central Asian tribes had invaded India, they had been rapidly assimilated 
into Indian society. The newcomers, however, brought with them not 
only a highly individualized religion, but unlike their predecessors they 
also maintained tlte strongest links with the countries of their origin. 
The contacts between Indian Muslims and their co-religionists in W estern 
Asia remained intimate and currents of thought and culture flowed 
uninterruptedly between Islamic countries and India. Language played 
an important part in keeping the relations alive. For the learned on both 
sides employed Persian and Arabic as the languages of religion and 
scholarship. 

During the mediaeval period in India as, a whole, but more specially 
in the South, the ancient currents of thought continued in great vigour 
and Sanskrit language and the knowledge of which it was the vehicle 
retained their vitality. 
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Thus two cultural streams continued to flow side by side, but out of 
the commingling of their waters a new culture appeared. So far as arts 
and crafts were concerned the union was so complete that few traces of 
independent cultures remained, In language, literature, science, philosophy 
and religion there* was fusion in varying degrees. The speech of the common 
people, both Hindu and Muslim, waa the same, and both co-operated in 
the evolution of modem Indian languages and contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of literatures in them. In philosophical and religious thought there 
were a number of Schools both among Hindu and Muslim thinkers. Some 
of them were conservative and attempted to remain true to tradition, 
some borrowed elements from one another, but others tried to find a 
synthesis between the two. 

The history of mediaeval thought in India is characterized by variety 
and subtlety, and is concerned with the development of several lines of 
speculation. Hindu thought mainly based itself on the teaching of the 
ancient Scriptures and validated itself by an appeal to revealed truth. 
It minimized its originality, but the system makers in the process of 
interpretation of their authorities gave rise to different Schools of 
philosophy. 

fn India ancient philosophical speculation had taken largely didactic 
and aphoristic form. The Ufxmi&ids, the and the six 

Bar hums —the primary sources of mediaeval Hindu thought, are not 
treatises on philosophy and religion in the ordinary sense. They embody 
conclusions, but the earlier works, at any rate, hardly explain the logical 
processes which lead to them. Intuition and insight rather than discursive 
reason seem to be the instruments of knowledge. 

The thinkers of the Middle Ages took these source books as their point 
of departure. Samfcara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka* Madhva and Vallabha— 
the great Acaryas, wrote commentaries on their texts—more especially 
on the 1 'eddnta-sutra of Radanlyajja, and in explaining the sdtra teachings 
expounded their special points of view. 

The movement of religious thought which the Acaryas thus inaugurated, 
culminated in the establishment and propagation of bhakti cult through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India. It originated in the South and most 
of its great leaders belonged to the South. Their appearance at this 
period and in this region is a remarkable fact. It may be explained partly 
by the conditions of the state and society which then prevailed, and 
partly by the natural development of thought. But it has also to be 
remembered that from the earliest days of Islamic history, that is, the 
seventh century, Muslims had established contacts with the peoples of 
India on the southern coast, and had acquired opportunities of playing 
an important role in the life of these regions . 

Whether this coincidence had any influence upon religious develop¬ 
ments cannot be established with absolute certainty, but there is much 
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in the thought of the religious reformers of these times which appears to 
echo Islamic beliefs and practices. 

The contacts established from the early days of Islamic history con¬ 
tinued to grow till by the thirteenth century the greater part of India 
was brought under the sway of Muslim rulers. During these centuries 
Muslim divines, scholars and Sufis entered India in ever-increasing 
numbers. They, together with their Indian-bom pupils,studied the writings 
of leading Islamic thinkers and produced treatises and established centres 
of study and training. 

The history of Muslim philosophy in India is continuous with the 
developments cut side, and to assess the contribution of India it is 
necessary to follow the movement preceding Indian developments. 
Islamic speculation like Hindu philosophy is rooted in the Scriptures, 
and the Quran is its point of departure. The holy book of Islam is not a 
philosophical treatise, and although it contains the Muslim creed, the 
fundamental religious beliefs and basic principles of ethics, law and 
polity, they are not systematically treated and are expressed in a language 
which lends itself to different interpretations. 

From the earliest times political conflicts, requirements of an expanding 
empire and the mentality of converts hailing from different races and 
civilizations led to the rise of sects and Schools among whom debates 
raged, sometimes accompanied with persecution and bloodshed. 

Then again the lauds of the early Caliphata were the meeting-place 
of many ancient civilizations. Western Asia had numerous centres of 
Jewish, Greek, Hellenistic. Roman and Christian cultures, and similarly 
the Eastern regions were the homes of Persian, Buddhist and Hindu 
cultures. If was inevitable that Muslim speculation should have been 
influenced by the thought of Plato and Aristotle, Plotinus and Philo, 
Zoroaster and Mam. and Mahayana and Vedanta. 

The essential teaching of the Quran is simple. Its central doctrines are 
the Unity of Godhead, complete dependence of man on God, and the 
necessity of prophethood. But each one of these bristles with difficulties. 
The companions of the Prophet were so near to the Messenger 

and hb message that they refused to apply reason to the revelation. 
But among the followers fraii'iiu) questioning* arose, and people began 
to enquire into the nature of God and Hb relation with man. Is the word 
of the Quran eternal and merely its writing in time? Is the Will of man 
free, in choice as well as in action ? What is good and wliat is evil and how 
and why do they involve reward and punishment? 

The problem of free Will gave rise to two opposite sects of thinkers, 
the Predestinarians (Jabriya) and the Libertarian (Qadariya). Those 
who maintained freedom of Will evolved into a new sect who called 
themselves "People of divine unity and divine justice {A hi aUTarhid 
ual'Adt)” but are better known as M’utazila (Seceders). According to 
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them God's justice demanded that human beings should enjoy freedom 
of volition and of action. But soon deeper issues of theology arose. If 
God is just, then is justice an attribute apart from His essence? if attri¬ 
butes are eternal and possess an independent being then the unity of 
Godhead is surrendered, but the M utazalites were uncompromising 
upholders of unity, and therefore they held that God’s essence alone 
could be eternal and attributes merely modes of His essence. Then again 
the rigorous application of the idea of unity leads to the conclusion that 
the Quran cannot be regarded as eternal For if it was so, there will be 
duality of uncreated beings. 

The M'utazila movement was an attempt to prove that the teachings 
of the Qurdn were in conformity with the dictates of reason, It began 
with Wasil bin Ati who led an attack against the dualist doctrines of 
Manichaean origin. It is also stated that Wasil and his friends held dis¬ 
cussions with the Sumanias (Buddhists). Some of the Ahbaside Caliphs 
were supporters of the movement and Mamun (a d. S13-33) persecuted 
those who opposed their doctrines. But with the decline of Abb aside power 
the movement gradually lost its momentum. 

The M'utaziJites, however, gave an impetus to thought and three 
distinct lines of speculation stemmed from them. The Mutakallamin 
(scholastics, dogmatists) who endeavoured to justify religious dogmas by 
the use of reasoning, the Falasifa or Hukama [philosophers) who interested 
themselves in the problems of philosophy and who were much influenced 
by Greek thought p and the Sufis (mystics) who sought to call people to 
the religion of the spirit, to march along the path whose goal was the 
realisation of God. 

All classes of thinkers were concerned with philosophy as instrument 
or end, and all of them helped in the development of philosophical specu¬ 
lation. Each class produced a number of eminent thinkers. Disagreements 
among them stimulated discussion and emergence of new schools of 
thought. 

The writers on ILmd-Kalarn (scholasticism)—like mediaeval thinkers 
in Europe, were concerned with finding philosophical support fur religious 
dogmas. Among them the M'uUziLites belonged to the earlier times and 
the Asha riles to a later age. The Mutazila thinkers, as stated above, 
were Unitarians par excellence* But apart from the theological questions 
regarding the essence and attributes of God which led them to touch 
'the outer fringe of later pantheism/' they prepared the way for the 
mitigation of the rigid externality of an absolute law in favour of internal 
discipline and order. 

In discussing the nature of God, it was inevitable that they should come 
face to face with the metaphysical problem of the nature of the universe, 
its origin and existence. It was obvious that they should hold that the 
Universe was the creation of God and that matter was endowed with 
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existence bv God and therefore neither the universe nor matter was 
eternal In fact, substance [jaujar) t was merely a collection of qualities 
(V:r) and the universe was composed of an infinite number of elementary 
substances or atoms [ jauhar-ul jard ). 

Later Kalilm, which is a reaction against the rationalism of M'utazilites, 
grew out of these discussions. Among its expounders the most important 
was Ash J ari {b, ad. 673) who attempted to find a justification for dogma, 
not through reason alone, which ended in subordinating religion to 
philosophy, bat through religious experience, revelation and faith. They 
tried to adopt a middle course between traditionalists fUlml-i-Kaql) 
and rationalists fUlma-i-'Aql). The M'utazilites had denied the doctrine 
of eternity of attibutes of God, for according to them the attributes were 
integral to His essence; the Ash’arites affirmed It. On the question of 
free will they held that although power of choice and origination of action 
are pre-arranged by God, man can acquire (kisb) ability to complete 
an action. Regarding the nature of God their view was that God is the 
ultimate necessary 7 existence, whose existence [wwjud) and essence 
{ nulhtyaf ) are identical and who carries the attributes in His own being. 
The universe is contingent as substance and quality are both 

contingent* Qualities are merely subjective relations, and as no substance 
can exist apart from qualities, the universe of things b a system of 
appearances, r a mere show of ordered subjectivities/' Substances with 
their accidents constitute indivisible elements or atoms, which are 
continuously created and destroyed by the Will of God. Each atom is 
simple in its nature, possesses neither extent nor quantity, and is insepar¬ 
able from its accidents. But tbe accidents are mere potentialities, and 
creation is their actualization. Thus the atoms are in perpetual flux, 
subsisting only by divine will. Bodies are aggregates of atoms. Space and 
time too are atomic, for space is a multitude of particles separated by 
void {Kkdld) r and time is the chain of infinitely short instants separated 
by temporal voids. All physical and mental phenomena are products of 
atoms and voids acting in space and time. 

The atomic view of the universe was a necessary consequence of the 
Quranic concept of God. For iE God is all h and apart from Him there is 
nought, then His will must be absolutely free, unaffected by any laws or 
necessities. Everything is possible to Him. He creates the world out of 
nothing. All change and movement are from Him. and there is no such 
thing as natural causation. There b no law; and every phenomenon is a 
miracle. The order of nature is an illusion. 

Ash arite Kalam was developed by Baqiiiani {d. a.d. 1013b Fakhniddm 
RazI ( d . a.d, 1222 ), SaitEuddin Amad! ( d . a d. 1233) and others. Maturldi 
( d * a.d, 944). a contemporary' of Ash’ari, the founder of Hanafite Kalam 
differed on many matters from Ash'ari. Later Ibn Taimiya { d , a.d. 132 S) 
attacked Ash'ari dogmatics and expounded his own scholastic system. Ibn 
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Taimtya was an enemy of innovations (bid's) > a literalist who relied upon 
the literal meaning of the Quran and Nadlth^ an anthTopomorphist (mttfrf- 
$habbifkt) T who believed that God # s attributes were just like those of men, 
and a polemical writer who vigorously criticized all other sects. His ideas 
raised fierce controversies, but his influence spread far and wide p including 
India. 

The second class of thinkers known as Hukama or Falasifa were 
primarily interested in science and philosophy, although it cannot be 
repeated too often that the distinction between philosophy and theology 
which the modem thinkers make, is scarcely relevant to Islamic thought. 
As in the case of KaJlm the study of science and philosophy began with 
the Arabs in practical needs. The Arab conquests brought Persia, Meso¬ 
potamia. Syria and Egypt under their dominion. But the Arabs were 
not keen on bringing the communities living in these regions into the fold 
of Islam, In course of time large numbers of them accepted Islam in 
order to escape the poll-tax- Their conversion resulted in controversies 
and polemics between the defenders of the various faiths. The converts 
who came from older civilizations read into the new r faith ideas which 
they had brought from their alien environment. 

In order to meet the arguments of their opponents and to still the 
questionings of the converts it became necessary to borrow the dialectic 
methods used by the opposite parties, and their philosophical conceptions. 
The Mutazila speculations had begun In an atmosphere charged with 
Greek, Persian and Indian thought and their leade rs Mu'ammar (c, a d, 850), 
Nazzam [c. a.d. 845) and Abu Hashim [d. a*d* 933) constructed mixed 
systems. 

The translations of Indian, Greek and Syrian books into Arabic gave 
a further impetus to speculation. The Abbaside Caliphs were patrons of 
learning and were solicitous of finding support for the rationalism vrtiich 
they had adopted. Mamun collected scholars round him and established 
a House of Wisdom (Bmt-ui-Hikmat) for discussion, translation and 
compilation. 

Among the Greek translators were Hunain (a.d* 809-73) and his son Ishaq 
[a.d. 870-910) who rendered Aristotle and Plato into Arabic. Other trans¬ 
lated books wore; Commentaries of Alexander of Aphrodisiac and of 
Porphyrins and parts of thtEnnsads of Plotinus, ATKindl (died c. a d, S73), 
Farabi [d. a.d. 950), the Ikhwan-al-Safa [the brothers of purity, t\ a.d. 970), 

I bn Maskawaib {d. a.d. 1030), and I bn Slna [d< a_d. 1037). were great names 
in the growlh of Muslim Philosophy in the East, 

While it is true that the Arab philosophers were much influenced 
by the Greeks, It is a mistake not to acknowledge their indebtedness 
to India, and futile fo ignore their originality. Indeed, they regarded 
themselves as pupils of Aristotle, although their knowledge of bis 
works was limited, and in some respects incorrect and they ascribed 
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to him some of the ideas which really belonged to the neo-Platonists. 
Curiously they knew Plato's Republic but were ignorant of Aristotle's 
Politics. 

Without entering into a detailed examination of each Arab philosopher, 
some of their important ideas may be noted- From Al-Kindi onwards 
the two branches of philosophy in which they were interested were meta¬ 
physics and psychology. In both their chief object was to fit into the 
severely monotheistic framework of Islam the conceptions derived from 
Greek and other philosophies. 

In metaphysics (he problem of one and many mainly occupied the 
attention of the Muslim philosophers. The Quran teaches that God is one. 
He is Great and Powerful, Creator of the Universe, Master of the Sky 
and Earth, all nature obeys His orders. He is the First, the Last, the 
Apparent and the Hidden, He is the unique reality, beyond imagination 
and thought. What is the meaning and status of these attributes? One 
School had held that these were identical with the human qualities, they 
were anthropomorphists (tmakabbifta). Another School maintained that 
God possessed positive and negative qualities, but His qualities were 
entirely different from those of human beings; these were the orthodox 
theologians (Sifntiya, Mutakallamm). The M'utazilhes rejected the 
attributes in order to maintain the purity of divine unity. They were the 
liberal deniers (mu'attila). The philosophers belonged to the third category. 
For them, God is the necessary being, the first being and the source of all 
other beings. He exists and exists without cause. His existence is 
immaterial and without form. His existence is His essence. He is unique 
and perfect—perfect in greatness, in beauty and in essence. He is 
indefinable and simple. 

God has no attributes beyond His essence. He is intelligent, intelligence 
and intelligible. His intelligence requires no intelligible beyond Himself. 
He is knowledge, and He needs no external object to know. He knows 
because He is knowing, knowledge is His essence. He is Truth, Life and 
infinite joy. God is Love. 

The Quran has designated God by many names There are ninety-nine 
of these beautiful names. According to the philosophers these names do 
not imply either that HU nature is composite or that there are any attri¬ 
butes apart from His essence. Unity and simpleness are the essentials 
of divine nature. 

But if the reality is One, what is the explanation ol the multiplicity of 
the universe? How did the One become many? If God is thought, who 
thinks of nothing but Himself, or is unmoved mover, then what moves 
Him out of His absolute solitude? Why does the Creator create? 

The answer of the Muslim philosophers is that creation, the universe 
of multiplicity, is the grace (/arc) of God. It is through His divine grace 
that He enters into creation. His eternal knowledge is the creative cause 
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of all existence, other than Him. His ideas are His acts. His knowledge of 
order of nature is the cause of that order. 

Two fundamental principles apply to this process of emanation. In the 
first place, from a perfectly unique being not more than one being can 
proceed. Secondly, being has two aspects—"it is either necessary (j pdjib} 
or possible (tmmkin), it is either essence ['mj or existence’(ww/fti). 
In the case of God alone are essence and existence found together, in all 
other beings essence is separate from existence, from which it follows that 
all real beings are possible by their essence, and they become necessary by 
the act of the Creator, Thus in all beings there is a duality. 

I lie first emanation from the necessary Being is numerically one, it is 
the first intelligence. In one aspect its existence is possible in itself and 
necessary through the first Being; in the other aspect it knows its own 
essence as well as the essence of the first Being, It has a two-fold existence 
--possible and necessary and is thus the spring of multiplicity. The first 
intelligence has three kinds of Knowledge—of the first Being," of its own 
essence in so far as it is necessary, and of its possible being, and therefore 
from the first intellect emanate three beings: the second intelligence, 
the first soul and the first sphere of the stars. From the second intelligence 
emanates another intelligence, a second heavenly sphere ami iis soul. 
Thus the emanations proceed till the last or the tenth intelligence appears 
and with it the ninth sphere of the moon and its soul. The last is the cause 
of the existence of human souls, and of the four elements from which all 
creatures are made. 

The emanation of ten intelligences constitutes a hierarchy. The first 
intelligence is nearest the first Being and has the higher place, it is 
superior to all others. It is farthest removed from matter which comes last 
in the scheme of the concentric spheres. The earth is the centre of the 
system and is immobile. Eight planetary spheres rotate round the earth, 
and beyond the ninth sphere is the empyrean or the great sphere of the 
fixed stars. The spheres move eternally in circles. The soul of the sphere 
moves the sphere, but the soul derives its power to do so from the intelli¬ 
gence which belongs to the sphere. The first Being is the ultimate mover 
of all the spheres because all the ten Intelligences incline towards Him 
from whom they receive their form and their perfection. So the universe 
is moved by the attraction which the Intelligences have for the first Being, 
Tove of God is the pritnum mobih. of the universe. 

The tenth Intelligence which is the mover of the lowest sphere does 
not play any role in the movement of the heavenly spheres. This 
Intelligence acts in our world, ft produces the first matter Utavula) 
which is passive, and which receives forms which are derived from 
the Intelligences—celestial and terrestrial. The first matter is the basis 
of the four elements whose composition and decomposition is the 
source of generation and of corruption of all bodies. But all these 
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transformations follow the regular order of the movement of the 
spheres and of divine law. 

The regularity of the natural ord>.-r implies that the course of things is 
predetermined. What appears indeterminate to us is so because wc do 
not know the causes, some of which are immediate and others remote. 

The tenth Intelligence or the active Intelligence (‘aql faal) is the dis¬ 
penser of forms (wahib ui Suwar). It gives to each body a soul when it is 
ready to receive it, as it furnishes to each matter its proper form. The 
soul is a simple, incorporeal substance, and apprehends the intelligible 
forms. It h unique, incorruptible and immortal. It constitutes the entire 
reality of a human being. It survives after the death of the body and 
experiences, sorrow or happiness in different degrees. 

The soul has a number of functions or states or faculties [qttwu.vS. 
The active Intelligence is the spiritual principle of the soul, its divine 
aspect. It illumines and activates the human intellect. It is like the sun 
to the eye whose vision remains potential When the light of the sun 
spreads, the visual sense of the eye which was potential becomes actual. 
The active Intelligence is to human intellect as the form is to the hotly. 

The human intellect is a hierarchy of three parts. The lowest part is 
the vegetative soul whose functions are assimilation, growth and repro¬ 
duction ; higher is the animal soul which has two aspects— perceprive and 
motive. The perceptive part has five external and five internal senses 
(sensation, perception, conception, imagination and memory); highest 
is the rational soul which has a practical and theoretical part. To the 
practical aspect belong the affective states—pleasure, pain, laughter, etc. 
The theoretical is divided into four stages: (i) potential intellect ('aqli- 
ftayulani), the intellectual capacity in man for understanding; (it) habitual 
intellect ('aql bi I-inalaka) t the intellect trained in the principles of 
knowledge; (iii) active intellect {‘aql bi I-f'il), the intellect exercised upon 
intelligibles; and (iv) acquired intellect (aql mustafdi), the intellect 
which is a gift from the "dispenser of forms," the Active Intel licence 
ftyt fa’at). 

Fhe four stages of human intellect or soul form an ascending scries of 
matter and form. The potential intellect receives from the outer world 
sensible data, the habitual and active intellects derive from the data of 
sense the actual intelligible^, then what existed potentially in objects as 
forms separated from matter becomes actual in intellect, becomes part 
of thought as apprehended by intellect. The pure intclligibles, however, 
were potentially existent in material objects, the acquired Intellect 
seizes by intuition their abstract forms which have no relation with sense 
data. The evolution of the human intellect which appertains to the human 
body is made possible by the active Intelligence which is pure spirit. 

The third line of speculation originated in mvstic circles. The beginnings 
of this line of thought may be traced to the Quran which has a number of 
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verses whose import is mystical. But the earliest groups of Muslims who 
were inclined towards mysticism were ascetically-minded men who desired 
to turn away from worldly distractions in order to devote themselves 
wholly to contemplation and worship. They were swayed by powerful 
religious emotion and they laid more emphasis on inner discipline and 
purity rather than on conformity with religious injunctions and per¬ 
formance of religious rites* Nor were they satisfied merely with philo¬ 
sophical arguments which might appeal to the intellect but failed to 
quench their thirst for spiritual certainty. 

Among such were some of the companions of the Prophet {zuhhM} 
who were known by various epithets—ascetics (zuhhad), preachers 
[qu$$a$), penitents [bakkdun), pietists («wsaiA), They lived in isolation 
practising self-mortification and meditation. They had a lively con¬ 
sciousness of sin and a terrible dread of divine retribution , both communi¬ 
cated by the ardent teachings of the Prophet who was a great wamer* 
Then about the end of the eighth century the name Sufi began to be 
used. The early Sufis strictly adhered to what was commanded (amr) 
and forbidden (nahi) by Islam, but their ideal of life was renunciation, 
self-abnegation and poverty. They engaged in acts of supererogation, in 
fasting and in communion with God {dkikt), They believed in the attain¬ 
ment of the vision of God, union with the Divine, by following the mystic 
Path (tartqi f). 

For the Sufis spiritual life became a journey {Safar) along the road 
(tariqa, sultik) which led to the goal or union with. God. The journey 
has many stages and each stage (mdqam) has its corresponding state 
{fh$I }—-achievement of certain virtues. For the traveller along the road 
there U a definite course of discipline which the adepts know'. This Know¬ 
ledge {m' dr if at) however, is different from the ordinary Knowledge [tint), 
for this is wisdom of the heart [Tfi« ul Qttlub), as the other one is the 
product of intellectual processes, and no one can acquire It without the 
special signs {faitaiet) of the grace of God {fait). The object of the Know¬ 
ledge is the attainment of cosmic consciousness, beatific vision, absorption 
in ecstastic union with the Truth. 

The early Sufis gradually introduced these concepts with their teachings, 
e.g* Dhul Nun Misri, the idea of M'arifat; BayazTd Bistami of Fans,; 
Kharraz of ’Ain ul-jara'a; Mansur al-Hallaj of personal deification or 
divinity of man {anal Haq), 

With Mansur’s execution in A, t>. 922 the period of systematization began 
and a number of treatises were written* For example, Kitdb ul Lum'a by 
Abu Nasr ul Saifaj, Kitdb id Ta’antf by Kalabadhl, Qiit ul Qulttb by 
Makkf, Tabaqdt ul-Sufiya by Sulami, Tabaqai al Asetfia by Isbahaiii, 
Risdla Qushamya by Qushairi, Kashful Mahjiib by Hujwin, etc. 

By the end of the twelfth century Tasawwuf had so taken hold of the 
Muslim mind that almost every School of thought became imbued with it, 
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and what had been looked at askance in the beginning ended in becoming 
part of orthodoxy. This result was largely due to Imam Ghaz&E (a.d. 1058- 
1111)1 who has been regarded as the greatest thinker of Islam, "the proof 
of Islam' 1 {Hujjat ul Islam). After a profound and extensive study of 
philosophy he came to the conclusion that it was inadequate and unsatis¬ 
factory. and that personal experience, self-illumination and ecstasy alone 
could remove the doubts which assail the soul and give the assurance and 
conviction necessary for the proper guidance of life* He aimed at the 
reconciliation of Islamic teachings with mysticism, and applied rational 
methods in interpreting the dogmas and doctrines of religion. The basis of 
his teaching was the distinction between two types of Knowledge- 
spiritual Knowledge which can be acquired without the mediation of 
senses provided the mind is properly disciplined, and worldly Knowledge 
which is founded upon sense data* Spiritual Knowledge or gnosis required 
that one should obey the injunctions of religious law {shariat}, follow 
the path of repentance (Limbo), renunciation (jnqr), mortification of flesh 
(Uttkiya-inafs), trust itawahkut) and unity (tawhid). and perform the 
exercises (dhikr) and meditation [rnoraqaba) which end in illumination 
and ecstasy. Thus the entire being of the traveller is transformed, desire 
and passion arc extinguished, consciousness is purged of objects of the 
world and concentrated upon God, and finally the mystic is blessed with 
the Beatific vision, so that he passes away {fond) from the self and abides 
in {haqa) the Divine Reality, 

Ghazali’s influence was pervasive and permanent. Among philosophers 
Ibn Tufayl((f. a.d. 11S3) was his admirer, but among Sufis some of the great 
founders of the orders acknowledged him their leader. Abdul Qadir Jllani 
(a*d. ii66), the inspirer of the Qadiriya order, Ahmad A1 Rif al "(a.d. i 182), 
founder of the Rifaiya, and Shihhb al Din Suhrawardi (a*d* 1234) of the 
Suhrawardia followed Gbazaii's teachings. 

Again the greatest Muslim mystic thinker Mufu al-Dln Ibn al-'Arabi 
(a.d. 1164) came under Ghazali’s influence. Ibn al-'Arabi was the mystic 
philosopher pat txct'llcnct. W ith him mystic philosophy attained its zenith. 

riters on mysticism who came after him were commentators and 
expositors, not originators of new systems. He collected the concepts of 
mystics who went before him and wove them into the pantheistic system 
which became at once the inspiration of Muslim poetry and of fistic 
teachings. The philosophy of Ibn al-'Arabi is rooted in the idea of unity 
of being" (uahdatul 1vujud). According to him all Being is one and an 
absolute unity. This Absolute Being is unknowable by human intellect, 
no one except God Himself knows his real transcendent nature or fully 
comprehends His essential Unity. It is independent of all predication for 
in it there is no duality of subject and object. This is called the state of 
Oneness (a fiddly ah). 

This Oneness in so far as it is apprehended by the intellect, gives rise 
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to the idea of a reality in which transcendence is coupled with immanence. 
This Reality is known as the absolute being,, necessary being, self- 
begotten, self-caused, etc, {haqq) , as contrasted with the contingent 
created or caused being (khalq). But haqq (reality, essence, one), and 
khalq (appearance, lorm, many), are only two aspects—inward and 
outward—of the One. Says Ibn a l - 1 Arab!, "If vou regard Him through 
Him, then He regards Himself through Himself, which is the state of 
unity; but if you regard Him through yourself, then Hie unity vanishes/' 
What multiplies the one is the process ol predication, the application of 
categories. In itself the One is simple and indivisible. 

But the predicates of the One have to be distinguished from the 
predicates of the Many, although the two are ultimately and essentially 
identical. The One transcends all forms, the Many has two aspects—the 
aspect of unity fjihuhd jama') and of difference {jihalul farq) r The first 
is characterized by necessity {tmjOb), lordship {rtdmbfyah} and eternity 
Iqiddnt), the second by contingency {i imkati) r slavey {'ubudiyah), and 
temporalness [hudutfj). 

Hnqq and Khalq, God and the universe are in essence one* hence they 
are co-eternal. One Ls the transcendent and the other immanent aspect 
of Reality, One does not create the many, creation (Uikwin) is merely 
the manifestation of an already existing being; the eternal existent passes 
from the state of latency (tfjutwf) to the state of temporal existence in 
external appearance [zukiir). The universe does not acquire existence, it 
acquires predications (aAfeim) of external existence and relations 

The universe which Is co-eternal with God is not the universe as wc 
know it. The eternal universe is the essence not the form, the latter is 
originated (fkidilh), and is contingent and not-bcing + 

Thus according to Ibn al-'Arabl Reality in relation to our Knowledge 
has three aspects: 

(i) Reality as manifested in the external world, and perceived and 
known to us, as the object of our minds: 

(a) Reality as an absolute transcendent being of which we can predicate 
nothing except bare existence; 

(3) Reality as an inferred existence, apprehended in intuition. 

The first is the phenomenal universe, the second, the Absolute Being, 
and the third God as created in our beliefs. The first and the third are 
correlative, the two are characterized by attributes, the first by attributes 
of immanence (sifat &l tashbik) t the third by attributes of transcendence 
[sifdt at tanrih ). In God unity is coupled with multiplicity, unity in 
plurality, and is the unity of divine names {wdhidtyat). 

The second admits of no plurality, its unity [afidfyaf) is the totality 
of all potentialities, it is not an object of Knowledge or worship, it is a 
Blindness ( sma) covering being and net-being. God is the object of belief 
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on the other hand, is known through our Knowledge of ourselves and is 
thus created by us. The personal God of ethics and religion is only a mask 
of the Absolute Reality which stands behind. 

Between the phenomenal world and God. many and one, comes the 
First Particularization (al-ta'uyytm al aumtil) of Reality, the self- 
revelation (tajalli) of God to Himself, God sees Himself in an infinity of 
forms, states latent in His mind and essence—intelligible ideas and 
particular modes ('aydtt a l thdbita), These fixed prototypes or latent 
states are merely potential beings, they have no external existence. 

But the One reveals himself not only through the ’Ayan al Thabita. 
He manifests Himself as the universal consciousness, the First Intellect, 
which is the Reality of Realities (baqiqat id haqdiq), and as the pheno¬ 
menal world, as universal body (at pstn al kulli ) and as Prime Matter 
(hayula). The phenomenal world is ever changing, it is an infinite series 
of individuations constituting an eternal and everlasting revelation 
(tajalli). 

The universe, however, is a body without soul, an unpolished mirror. 
God willed the polishing of this mirror, so that the essences [‘ayan) of 
His names (attributes) should be seen. Then appeared a microcosmic 
being (kavm jdnti') through which the inmost consciousness ($trr) of God 
becomes manifested to Him. This being is man (iksuh), vicegerent 
(KimUfa], the originated in body, the eternal in spirit. 

Ibn al-Arab! calls the universal consciousness, the first intellect, the 
reality of realities, the spirit of Muhammad (haqiqat at-Muhammadiva), 
which finds its fullest manifestation in the Perfect Man (insan-i-Kamil), 
and which reveals itself in all prophets and saints. It is the indwelling 
spirit which transmits all divine Knowledge to those who possess it, and 
it is the Holy Spirit (ruh) and creative activity of God which maintains 
and guides the Universe. 

The universal consciousness or reason manifests itself in its modes, 
namely, particular souls. The universal soul is conscious of itself as a whole 
and is therefore conscious of its modes, the modes or particular souls arc 
not conscious of the whole, although they may be conscious of themselves 
individually. The particular soul or man has three elements—body, soul, 
spirit. The human body is a particular mode of the Universal Body [at 
-jism al Kulli), the human soul is the vital principle which is a mode of 
ihe Universal Soul {of na/s al Kittliyah), and the human spirit is the mode 
t>f universal reason (n/ 'aql al Kulli) k 

From the One {ahdiyat) which is utterly absolute to Man there is a 
continuous evolution in the self-revelation of Reality which passes through 
a number of stages. In man, spirit and matter, real and possible inward 
and outward, meet. The stages by which the One manifests itself in the 
many are, however, of a logical character, man inorder to realize his oneness 
with Reality has to follow the reverse journey, retraveising aJl the stages 
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which the Absolute undergoes in His descent to our Knowledge. Ibn 
al-'Arabi counts seven such stages in the "Gnostic Involution," by which 
man realises his essential unity with God* His realization proceeds from 
Knowledge of certainty (’ilm ulyaqin), through the essence of certainty 
{'(tin yaqtn) to the reality of certainty (haqqul yaqin). The process 
implies a gradual passing away (Jana) from ignorance to infallible con¬ 
sciousness of the Unity of All, the disappearance of forms and the 
remaining of the Substances, the annihilation of the phenomenal and the 
manifestation {tajaffi) of the Real. At every one of these stages one of 
the veils—one of the characteristics of the phenomenal world, is removed, 
and the seeker comes one stage nearer to the Truth, till ultimately all 
the veils are lifted—all that is other than God (mcisiwd) is removed, 
Reality appears in its full glory, the soul attains absolute freedom, and 
enjoys ineffable happiness. The homeward journey of man is ended and 
the goal reached. 

The mystic path along which the Sufi travels to his goal b a logical 
process which is based upon its own epistemology. According to this 
Knowledge is of two kinds: (i) 1 tint or intellectual Knowledge, or Know¬ 
ledge through discursive reason, (ii) m'arifat or intuitional Knowledge, 
immediate Knowledge. The instruments of the first kind of Knowledge 
are the senses and the understanding, through them we obtain the 
Knowledge of the Universe. The second kind is the Knowledge of Realities 
as such, it is different from cognitive Knowledge for it implies direct 
insight into Truth. This knowledge proceeds directly from the Universal 
Reason to human reason, it is divine Knowledge ('ilm hitlutin »), Knowledge 
of mysteries, of the unseen (’ifin ul israr, 'ilm itl g/jatb), it is the result of 
God’s grace (al/aiz at Haiti), Unlike intellectual Knowledge which b 
probable, inferential, limited, mediate, mar if at (gnosis) is certain, in¬ 
effable, perfect and direct. The light of this Knowledge bursts upon the 
soul when it is in a state of utter passivity, tranquillity and purity. This 
state is induced by means of a psychological discipline which cleanses the 
heart and leads the soul to the realization of its unity with God. 

The metaphysical system of Ibn al-'Arubl led him to interesting con¬ 
clusions regarding religion. He believed in the unity of all religions. 
According to him, all paths meet in one "straight path" (al iariq al amam) 
which leads to God. Monotheism and polytheism, philosophic religion 
and the crudest forms of idolatry are all beliefs regarding one God, are all 
aspects of one universal religion. For the Quran says, "for each one of 
you have we made a religion and a pathway.' 1 And then God is the essence 
of everything including gods that are worshipped, and therefore in every 
form it is He who is worshipped. In fact it is not possible to worship any 
except Him, for He has decreed 'ye shall not worship other than Him." 
Men s religions differ according to the objects they worship. Some worship 
partial manifestations of God, like stare, trees, gods and goddesses, 
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which are the creations of their minds (ilah bil j‘al), but everyone is right 
in his belief. However, those who worship Him in the universal form, 
Allah, whose name is the most universal of ail divine names are truly 
Knowing {’Arif). The basis of all worship is the love of the object wor¬ 
shipped, but love is a universal principle which pervades all beings and 
binds them together. Therefore, the highest and the truest worship, the 
highest manifestation in which God is worshipped, is love. 

I bn al Arabi's philosophic system is one of the most imposing structures 
built by the Muslim mind. All later thought bears its impress and its 
inspiration worked in song and verse and in the conduct of men and in 
the lives ol Sufis and saints. Numerous writers wrote commentaries on hb 
books and expositors explained them in erudite treatises and in popular 
works. He was assailed for heterodox)' and condemned as an infidel by some, 
but others regarded him as one of the greatest scholars {al-Shakh ui 
Akbar) and a God-drunken saint. 

Shihab al Din Suhrawardi MaqtuI (a.d. 1155-1190} who was a contem¬ 
porary of ibn al- Arabi was another important mystic philosopher who 
held pantheistic views. His system is knoivn as Hikamat al Ishraq. for he 
regards tire Primal Absolute Light {Nftr i Qahit), whose essential nature 
consists in peqietual illumination, as the ultimate ontological principle. 
Abdul Karim Jill (a.d. 1365—1417), the author of a well-known treatise At 
JnsHnut Kamil (the Perfect Man), belonged to the School of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
and so did Xur al Din Jam! (a.d. 1414-9 2 ) the most eminent Sufi scholar of 
the fifteenth century. His short book Law-dih (flashes) is a compendium 
of mystic philosophy which has had a wide popularity. 

Now all the three streams of Muslim speculation-dogmatics (frrfftff), 
philosophy {hikmat), and mysticism [tas-aurawj), derive their origin from 
one source, namely, the Quran. But their development was conditioned 
apart from sociological and historical factors, bv the intellectual environ¬ 
ment of the Muslims. The important elements in which were neo-P] atonic 
Christian speculation on the one side and Iranian and Indian thou-ht on 
the other. It is difficult to assess the exact proportion of their contributions 
nor is this the appropriate place to do so. But the fact remains, and 
as Brown, Max Horten, Goldziher and others have testified there are 
important dements in Muslim speculation which have been derived from 
India. 

The different Schools of speculation—dogmatics, philosophy and 
mysticism, came to India in the wake of the Muslims who settled in the 
country. They met modes of thought and of belief that prevailed in India 
Lnfortunatdy opportunities for contacts between the learned among 
Muslims and Hindus were few and exchange of philosophical knowledge 
meagre. Not many Muslim scholars cared to study Sanskrit, and therefore 
Hindu ideas passed to them through those who gathered round the Sufis 
and Dervishes attracted by their dedicated lives. As a result of this 
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intercourse Hindus and Muslims came very near one another so far as 
mysticism is concerned. Muslim Sufis and their orders adopted a number 
of Hindu practices and Sufi thought became closely assimilated to Hindu 
Vedanta. 

On the other hand, the influence exercised by 1 Muslim mystic and religious 
thought inspired a number of reform movements among Hindus which 
spread over the whole of the country and profoundly affected Hindu 
outlook upon life and Hindu modes of thought. 

During the pre-Mughal times the courts of Muslim rulers in India 
were thronged with literary men from Central Asia and Persia. Among 
them were many poets, historians and theologians. Philosophy ivas not 
popular but jurisprudence (Fiqh) was cultivated. Mystic orders were, 
however, abundantly represented, and a large number of eminent Sufis 
Jived and taught in the different regions of India. They attracted to 
themselves numerous followers and were responsible for the spread of 
Islam in the country. 

The Tughiaks encouraged the study of Muslim law and arranged for 
the translation of Sanskrit works into Persian, especially on Astronomy, 
Music and stories. On the whole, however, this was an era of decadence 
of learning. But after Timur's invasion and overthrow of the Tughiaks 
many Muslim scholars came to India, and this movement received great 
stimulus from the establishment of the Mughal Empire in India. 

Muslim scholarship in India up to the fifteenth century was largely 
concerned with the study of sciences in which authority was predominant 
('uliim manqFiUi), but from this period rational sciences (‘tditm M'aqfila) 
began tq exercise their sway. With the result that logic and philosophy 
entered the curricula of schools and their study became widespread. 

Thus dogmatics (katdm) and philosophy (hikmat) continued till the 
sixteenth century to follow the lines chalked out by thinkers outside 
India. There was considerable activity in these fields, but original thinkers 
appeared only in the Mughal period. Of these. Abdul Hakim Sialkoti 
who enjoyed the patronage of Shah Jahan was one, Mir Zahid who served 
as Sadr under Aurangzib was another. Other well-known writers were 
Shaikh Abdul Wahhaband Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindl (known as Mujaddid- 
i-Alf-i- $5nij. They were exponents of scholastic doctrines and contro¬ 
versialists, 

Fhe problems which occupied their minds were rnainlv concerned with 
the nature of God's Knowledge. Does God possess Knowledge or does He 
create without Knowledge? If Knowledge is a relation between the Knower 
and the Known, how can we predicate God's Knowledge of Himself? 
Is Knowledge the being and essence of God or an attribute other than 
God < Is God's Knowledge confined to universal^ or does it extend to 
particulars also? 

The most original thinker among the Indian Dogmatists was Shah 
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Wall L Hah of Delhi (d. a.d. 1762) f who is compared with Ghazall, Rail and 
lbn Ruihd for his learning. He rendered great services to Islamic thought 
which in these times had become rather chaotic. The main object of his 
teaching was to show that there was really no disparity between religion 
and philosophy. He laid down the principles of interpretation and exegesis 
of the Quran, determined priority among the books of tradition (Hadtthj 
and indicated the method of distinguishing those that should be considered 
reliable from those that are unreliable, he kid stress upon the points of 
agreement of various schools of jurisprudence (Fiqh) and explained 
that their differences were due to the fact that they were codified in 
different social milieus. 

He laid equal stress upon the two dements of religion—dogma and 
commandment, and explained the compatibility of the commandments 
of the Quran with the principles of reason; he re-established hannony 
between law (shariat) and mysticism {tanqat, in'at if at); he was the first 
Muslim writer who felt the need of translating the Quran and the Traditions 
from Arabic into Persian in order to make them easily available to the 
large number of those among the public who did not know Arabic; he 
opened the way for progress in Muslim jurisprudence and prescribed limits 
to authoritarianism. 

His masterly work, Hujjatul Allah cil Bcilighcth , discusses in the first 
place general principles and universal concepts underlying religion and 
faith, and, secondly, in the light of these principles examines the justification 
of Islamic injunctions and laws. In the fust part Shah Wall Uliah deals 
with the necessity of religion, its origin, the essential unity of religions 
and the causes of difference among them, and the problems of eschatology 
and of prophethood. Among these there is an interesting chapter on the 
existence of the world of ideas—a world which is immaterial, a world 
where objects make their first appearance before they come into existence 
in the sensible world. 

Shah Wall Uliah lived in a time of storm and stress when Muslim states 
were rapidly disintegrating, and Asia was fast yielding before the rising 
power of the West. His mind was naturally occupied with this question, 
and the problems of individual conduct and social ethics attracted his 
attention. According to him, good and evil, right and wrong are not deter¬ 
mined in relation to the indi v idual as such, but in so fa r as the individual 
is a particular of the species. In order therefore to lay down the ideal of 
perfection for a man it is necessary to find out what are the universal 
characteristics of man and wherein lies their perfection. 

In this view ethics becomes part of the general philosophy of society, 
and morals acquire the two aspects of temporal welfare and eternal 
salvation, Man is by necessity part of a group, he is connected by many 
relations with other men, he is member of a family, of a village, of society 
and of humanity. Consequently the highest good of the individual consists 
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in the cultivation, and exercise of the virtue which is the basis of social 
good. Wall Ullah held that justice was that good. Justice has four aspects; 
when it is observed in the ordinary affairs of daily life, in our speech and 
conduct, in our appearance and dress* then it is known as good behaviour, 
politeness ; when it affects our income and expenditure, our financial 
position, then it is economy {kifdyat): when it is applied to the affairs of 
our family, household and polity, then it is given the value of liberty and 
discipline; and when it becomes the foundation of mutual affection, 
brotherhood and human relations then it is the excellence of human 
fellowships {hmthi-m*dsharat ). A social organism which is founded on 
justice produces the conditions in which the individual becomes fully 
conscious of his duties involved in the relation between him and God, 
and between him and all God's creation. 

As an ideal society is based on Justice, it is obvious that in so far as 
society departs from justice it becomes eviL According to Shah Wall 
Ullah, when, for example K the Persians and Romans made wealth and 
luxury their aim of life and the individuals began to pride themselves on 
their property and possessions, the rich few condemned the poor, many 
to a life of misery and poverty, and extracted from the peasants, traders 
and artisans taxes w + hich broke their backs, tyranny and injustice began 
to stalk the land and groups of flatterers became idle dependents of the 
rich and the powerful, goodness and virtue disappeared, and moral 
disease became incurable, then God sent an illiterate Prophet, who came 
and destroyed their corrupt and evil social structure and laid the founda¬ 
tions of a healthy organism based on right principles, abolishing social 
injustices, prohibiting demoralizing and luxurious ways, and establishing 
noble ideals. Similarly, analysing the condiLions of India in his times he 
pointed out that there were tw p o main causes of decline of the State and 
misery of society. In the first place the parasitica] dependence of unworthy 
persons on the State and the drain on the treasury. Numerous men posing 
as soldiers and scholars claimed remuneration without rendering any 
service. Then many passed off as ascetics, sufis and poets and demanded 
State patronage. All these constituted a heavy burden. Secondly, as a 
consequence of increase of expenditure on such unproductive workers 
the State was obliged to levy heavy and unbearable taxes on peasants, 
traders and artisans, with the result that those who obeved the State 
were ruined and others u r ere turned into rebels and tax dodgers. 

From such historical studies he derived certain interesting conclusions 
%vhichlent support to his ethical theories. Among them one is that morality 
and politics cannot be separated, for decline of morals or weakening of 
the sense of justice affect adversely the conduct of the individual m 
whatever concerns his relations as an individual and as a member of 
society. Another, that social justice is rooted in economics, for what 
determines the status of an individual in society and his capacity to lead 
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a moral and religious life is his economic position. Economic security is 
necessary for peace and tranquillity of mind and without it the pressure 
of physical needs practically rules out the claims of moral duty. Vet 
excess of wealth and its maldistribution are great evils. Desire for wealth 
as such knows no limits and its accumulation promotes luxury and 
coarsening of moral fibre. It also engenders inequality, jealousy and 
enmity among individuals and groups and leads to degeneration and 
chaos in society. The only remedy is fair and equitable distribution of 
wealth and wdl-balanced structure of society, so that the producers may 
enjoy economic security and social freedom. The denial of these is bound 
to end in the destruction of society. 

Shah WaliLTlah wrote a new chapter in Muslim theology and philosophy 
and entered a powerful plea for moral reconstruction and social ref.-rm, 
In his own times he was misunderstood by the protagonists of tradition, 
and blind followers of authority called him an innovator and actually 
assaulted him when he was leaving the mosque after prayers. But he 
remained steadfast in his mission and continued to spread his message 
undaunted by opposition till the end. 

His sons and pupils handed down his teachings which exercised a great 
influence on the development of Muslim thought and life in the nineteenth 
century. 

Philosophy {HikttuH) was extensively cultivated in India, but there is 
a sad lack of originality in thought. The scholars were chiefly interested 
in logic, but the treatises which they wrote consist of commentaries and 
glbsses on the texts composed by the earlier Muslim thinkers. It is 
difficult to escape the change of Dc Boer, "it has not distinguished itself 
either by propounding new problems or by any peculiarity in its endeavour 
to solve the old ones." Vet the hold of logic on the Muslim mind was 
strong, and whatever problems they discussed they did in accordance 
with precise logical methods. Logic formed part of the curriculum of 
schools. 

Physics, metaphysics and ethics followed at a long interval. Here 
again exposition of well-worn theories is the main concern of scholars. In 
astronomy and medicine however, there was a commendable effort at the 
fusion of Hindu and Muslim sciences. 

In logic much ingenuity was spent at definition, and the method of 
debate and discussion by which truth could be ascertained was examined 
in detail. A number of textbooks for students were written, among them 
Muhibb Allah Bihari's SttUam at ’VtUrn was much in vogue. It deals with 
Knowledge and its kinds—concept (btsaitncar), and judgment 
and also with induction and the validity of inductive inference. Apart 
from a few textbooks the main output of Indian scholarship consisted of 
commentaries on foreign and Indian texts. 

In philosophy two names stand out, that of Mullah Mahmud of Jaunpore 
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{i. A.rx 1651) and Muhibb Allah Rihari (d. A.D. 1707). The firs: was the author 
of a number of works, among which A l Skims a! B'azigka enjoyed great 
reputation. This is a commentary on the author's work known as At* 
Bibtml al-Bdligka. The two together were written to cover all the branches 
of philosophy—logic, physics and metaphysics. Bui the work was com¬ 
menced during the last illness of the author and was left incomplete. 
It discusses the method, data and principles of science, non-being, matter, 
motion and form are the data of physics and causality includes the final 
cause. Space and time supply necessary conditions, while space excludes 
vacuum, time is non-eternal in the absolute sense. He examines the 
properties of bodies, their finitude and infinitude, their motion and rest, 
creation and becoming. 

The doctrines are mostly derived from Aristotle through the Physics 
(Al-Shifa) of Avicenna. 

Mull a Mahmud wrote also on the problem of determinism and free will 
(/d br- o ikhiiyur) , He takes the middle position between the absolute 
determinism of the Ash'arites and the extreme libertarianism of the 
M'utazilites. He holds the view that the will o! man is the immediate 
cause of man's actions but has an ultimate determination in the will of 
God; thus man's actions are voluntary* but his will is restrained. 

Muhibb Allah Bihari was a writer on logic and philosophy. His phi Jo- 
soptiical treatise Al Jawhar &I Ford discusses one of the fundamental 
principles of Muslim theology, namely, the indivisible particle. Now most 
of the dogmatists had held the view that bodies are composed of a limited 
number of indivisible particles. As against this m an early Mhtazila 
philosopher had advanced the view that bodies are composed of an 
unlimited number of divisible particles. The anxiety 1 of the scholastic 
theologians to defend the theory of indivisible particles (ai-juz Id yatejuzzd) 
is understandable. They wanted to establish the unity of God and His 
ability to create the tint verse out of nothing. But the philosophers like 
Mull a Mahmud and Muhibb Allah saw insuperable difficulties in the 
theory, and in order to ward off the attacks of opponents sought to refute 
the conception of indivisible particles. 

Any enumeration of philosophers in India will be incomplete without 
mention of Abul Fazl, the great minister of Akbar. He was not a profes¬ 
sional philosopher, but he was one of the most learned men of the times. 
He was a statesman, historian, archivist, letter-writer and thinker. His 
introduction to the monumental Gazetteer of Akbar's reign (A In-$-Akhari) 
is an epitome of his political philosophy. 

His ideal state is a monarchy. He distinguishes between a true and a 
selfish king. Although both have in common treasury, army, servants 
and subjects, the first type of king does not attach himself to these, for 
the end which he places before himself is the good h from which follow 
security, justice, truth and virtue* The second is kept in bondage by the 
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external forms of royal power, and therefore pride, pleasure, slavery, 
instability, strife, and vice are its concomitants. 

According to Abut FazI the word padihah (king) literally means source 
of order and possession. Royalty is a divine gift, it is a light emanating 
from God, hence it is "the illuminator of the universe, the argument of 
the book of perfection, the receptacle of all virtues." God communicates 
this light direct to kings, hence kingliness stands for paternal love, 
magnanimity, trust in God, piety and devotion. In a king, desire is 
subordinated to reason, anger to wisdom, justice is tempered with mercy, 
violence is banished and truth is sought. 

Society is a compound of four elements. As the world is built of fire, 
air, water and earth, so is society a construction of warriors, artificers 
and merchants, the learned, the husbandmen and labourers. As the body 
politic maintains its equilibrium by adjustment between these four ranks 
of men, so does the balance of monarchy depend on the proper relation 
between the nobility which is headed by the Vakil, the assistants of 
victory whose chief is the Vazir or the Diwan, the companions of the King 
led by the philosopher or Hakim, and the servants who are the ministrants 
to the person of the King, 

Mysticism had a luxuriant growth in India. Many Sufis were attracted 
to the country and many settled down and made India their home. Quite 
a number of important Sufi orders established their brandies here, with 
monasteries presided over by a Pir, Murshid or Shaikh (leader) guiding 
the disciples {murid) along the path [tariqa) whose goal b self-realization. 
Mysticism had a practical side and a speculative side. It had its 
psychological discipline, ascetic ways, spiritual exercises, meditations. 
In India the Sufi orders approximated to the Hindu practices of Yoga. 

On the speculative side the Muslim mystics in India were followers 
of two Schools—the extreme pantheists or the moderate pantheists, 
Wttjudiah and Shuhudiah. The first believed that All is God {kama ost), 
and the latter that All is from God (kama as ost). The two Schools arc 
paralleled in Hinduism by the Advaita schools of Samkara and the 
\ isi^tadvaita of Ramanuja. Muslim mysticism {tasauwuf) before coming 
to India had absorbed a number of important elements from Indian 
mystic philosophy, its advent in India led to interesting developments. 
Apart from the acceptance of practices a deliberate attempt was made to 
bring about assimilation of theories, both on the Muslim side as well as 
on the part of the Hindus, 

Among the Sufis of the earliest times who visited India tradition 
mentions the name of Mansur al Hal hi j. There are stories of others who 
visited Southern India and settled down there. But the first important 
Sufi learned man who made India his home was ‘Uthmari bin 'Al£ al 
Hujwitl He lived in Lahore and wrote the first treatise on mysticism in 
Persian—Kashf-al Mahjub r 
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The Kashf-al Mahjiib contains a complete system of Sufism—its 
doctrines and practices, its different schools and brief accounts of eminent 
Sufis. It was written in response to the questions of a fellow-citizen who 
wanted to know* the true meaning of the path and its stations. Its object 
is to show that “the universe is an abode of Divine mysteries: substances, 
accidents, elements, forms and bodies are veils of Divine mysteries, and 
from the standpoint of unification (iauhTd) it is polytheism to assert the 
existence of the veils." The phenomenal being is the veil of the spirit 
which is kept in bondage by association with it. The glamour of phenomenal 
being keeps man sunk in ignorance and apathy, so that blind to the 
beauty of Oneness he turns away from God. seeks the vanities of the world, 
and allows the appetities to domineer over his reason. 

Hujwin wrote at a time when the Sufi Schools had not developed into 
organized orders (silsikihs). In the twelfth century the process was com¬ 
pleted and the monastic organizations with their distinctive practices, 
rules of conduct and discipline, and teachings came into existence. The 
fraternities traced back the chain of succession to the Prophet Muhammad 
who was regarded as the founder. Of these orders four acquired great 
prominence in India and each counted numerous followers. They are the 
Chishtiah, the Qadiriyah, the Suhrawardlah, and the Naqshbandiah. 
Each one of these produced a number of eminent teachers who created a 
great impression in his times, but as Hu j win has remarked, "every one 
of them has an excellent system and doctrine as regards both discipline 
(tnujakadah) and contemplation {mitshahadah), they differ from each 
other in their devotional practices and ascetic exercises; they agree in 
the fundamentals and derivatives of the religious law and unification." 

The one aim of all the orders was to lead men along the path whose goal 
is the realization of the uni live state. The theory is that man the microcosm, 
in contrast to the universe the macrocosm, contains within himself the 
elements of the world of command ( f Ahm-i-Amr) and the world of 
creation {'Alam-i-Khalq). The first is the world of spirit and the second 
of matter. The five spiritual elements in man are heart (qalb), soul {riih), 
consciousness (strr), the hidden {Kjtafi), the deeply hidden {Akh/J), The 
five materia] elements are ego (wn/i), and the four elements — With, water, 
fire and air. 

The association of the spiritual elements with the material ones pollutes 
their pristine purity, makes man forget his teal nature, and draws veils 
between him and God. But man’s deepest longing is to remove the veils 
and attain the truth. The advancement in spiritual life is a journey (iariqa) 
and the seeker after God is a traveller (sa/fA'i, The first stage is that of 
preparation by repentance and obedience to Iaw T {shariat ) ; the second 
stage is that of discipline by renunciation, purification and remembrance 
{dhikr) to purge the heart of all desires except that for God; the third stage 
is that of gnosis {m’arifal) attained through meditation and ecstasy so 
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that the sense of individuality and separateness of self is annihilated and 
the universal self is found. This leads to the final goal of Reality {fwqiqat) 
and Unity when the journey ends and an abiding happiness and 

iliumination fills the soul. 

The differences between the orders so far as the philosophical founda¬ 
tions of their several paths are concerned are reducible to two. Some 
upheld the doctrine of absolute unity {wnjildiyah) and others that of 
modified unity (skukudiyah). 'The first were the followers of Ibn al-'Arabl 
and 'Abdul Karim JUI. Among them "Abdur Rahman Jam! who spent a 
great part of his life in India wrote the treatise in Persian {Lazthith} which 
became a popular compendium of Sufi philosophy in India. 

He points out that the term “existence" is sometimes used as a generic 
concept or an abstract idea, but at other times it signifies the Real Being 
who is self-existent and on whom the existence of all other beings depends. 
There is no real existence beside Him. Everything other than Him is a 
mental figment with no objective existence, and its form is a merely 
imaginary entity. The Real Being qua Being is above all names and 
attributes and exempt from all conditions and relations. The attributes 
are distinct from Him in thought, but are identical in fact and reality. 

The Real Being manifests Himself in His epiphanies of which the first 
is Pure Unity wherein He revealed Himself, of Himself, to Himself, and 
realized the attributes of Knowledge, Light, Existence and Presence. 
Then come the other manifestations ending in the appearance of the 
universe of multiplicity'. But this universe is merely' an appearance for 
it has no real existence, today it is, tomorrow' it will cease to be. The 
Universe is nothing but a number of accidents, ever changing and being 
renewed at every breath, at each instant disappearing and being replaced 
by a similar set. The fact is that the Real Being which is the reality in all 
things in One and unique and is not susceptible of plurality. The whole 
created universe is His display as He clothes Himself with phenomena, 
multiplicity' and limitations. He conceals Himself in the Divine Mind and 
He manifests Himself in the Sensible World, His priority and His poster¬ 
iority are all merely His relations and aspects. The relation between the 
two b that which obtains between the absolute and the relative, the 
One cannot be conceived without the other, but the absolute is the 
necessary while the relative b contingent. 

On the basis of this absolute monism Jam! builds up the system of his 
mystic philosophy, of the nature and destiny of the individual and of his 
psychological discipline. 

For many years the predominant Sufi thought ran in the channels dug 
out by Ibn al-'Arabi’s School. Its subordination of Law [shari'at) to 
gnosis (m’arifai} helped to strengthen antinomian and eclectic tendencies, 
of which the unorthodox (ta-sAar’a) orders, Akbar's religious experiment, 
and eclectic sects were examples. 
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In the seventeenth century came a strong reaction. The leader of this 
movement was Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi [h. A.n. 1564, d. a.d. 1624). who is 
known astheMujaddid-i-AIf-i-T hanl{Renovatorof the Second Millennium). 
His chief aim was to re-establish the supremacy of religious Law, and for 
this purpose he revived and propagated the Naqshbandiyah order. The 
principles and practices of the order were based in their entirety on the 
Sunni law and avoided all innovation. In fact he gave preference to 
theology over mysticism, and unfortunately accentuated the narrowness 
and bigotry which the spread of Sufi ways and teachings had combated 
and overcome. 

Sirhindi's contribution to philosophy consisted of the formulation of 
the doctrine of modified non-dualism (wahdat-i Shuhudiyah). According 
to him God cannot be known through ecstasy but only through His 
revelation, for the Knowledge gained through mystic experience is purely 
subjective and unreliable. That God manifests Himself to man in the 
mystic trance is an illusion, for God is beyond the beyond and completely 
transcends the powers of our intellect and intuition. There can be no 
direct Knowledge of His essence or attributes. Faith alone in God's 
revelation to the Prophet gives the truth. 

Sirhindi opposes the absolutist doctrine of the identity' of essence 
and. attributes of the Reality* He holds that the divine attributes are 
additions to Ills essence, and the universe is not the manifestation of 
attributes but is a shadow of the attributes, for God's attributes are 
perfect without any defect, but the universe is full of imperfections. 
Again, there is no resemblance between God's attributes and human 
attributes. The universe is a reality, is other than God and is a creation of 
God, but while God's existence is necessary and eternal that of the 
universe is possible and temporal. It follows from this that God and the 
universe are not identical, for one is the cause and the other is the effect. 
His conception of God is that He is the creator who creates from nothing, 
is the provider who gives io His creatures their nourishment, is the guide 
who sends His prophets for the instruction of men —in short, He is the 
bearer of all the qualities, powers and perfections. 

Similarly, he holds that God and man cannot be regarded as one in 
essence, although God and the Soul transcend time and space. The soul is 
different from the material world, but in association with the body has 
beoime estranged from God, But it naturally inclines towards its essential 
spirituality, and through obedience to religious injunctions its natural 
tendencies may be stimulated and its evil proclivities checked. Thus 
man realises his perfection in rendering obedience to God without 
hesitation and in full faith and trust. 

The controversy between these two Schools of thought was carried on 
by their followers, but no fresh arguments were adduced, and no new 
lines of speculation were opened. 
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Among the eclectics, however, interesting attempts were made to draw 
close to one another Hindu and Muslim mystic philosophies. Among 
these Dara Shikohs on the one side and that of the leaders of the bfmkti 
movement on (he other side were most remarkable. 

Dara Shikoh's achievements as a scholar are amazing. He had a profound 
knowledge of many religions and of Muslim and Hindu philosophies. He 
translated all the then known Upanics (fifty-two in number) from 
Sanskrit into Persian, wrote a number of treatises on Muslim mysticism 
and expounded the identity of Hindu and Muslim mystic philosophies. 

Hie problems which he has discussed are epistemological, metaphysical, 
and ethical. He shows that both Hindu and Muslim mysticism have 
identical views on the question of the nature and validity of Knowledge 
and the means of its attainment, Both agree that Knowledge is of two 
kinds—human and divine, the first is intellectual Knowledge, knowledge 
of the world acquired through demonstration and argument, the second 
intuitive knowledge, knowledge which releases from bondage and takes 
us to the ultimate tnnh. The first is based on sense activity, the other 
comes when the sense activity is stilled. One gives contingent truth, the 
other certainty. Sufis call them Knowledge ( ih») and gnosis {m'ari/nl). 
Hindus Knowledge of the hither [apam) and of the beyond {para). 

Concerning the problem of reality ht: points out that both Hindus and 
Muslims have similar views. The reality b one and its philosophy is 
monistic (cntaii/a, Unhid). This reality is absolute [param. tnutlaq), it 
b the truth of truth (saiyafya satyam. kaqtqat ul iuiqdiq), light of light 
ijvotijdth iyotih, niir'al n ntirin). \\*hat is other than this (anyad, mdsiwii) 
is a mental figment, imaginary entity (litithyd, halpand , wi dya; m‘alum-i 
m'adftvi, mnvjttd'i mauhitm), it b both concealed (ni/yuAhi. tdlin) and 
manifest (i; yuhU, zdhir), both transcendent (sanavyipin, mnhif) and 
immanent [antar-yamin, sari), It is indescribable and unknowable. The 
Bfhudaranyaka-Vpanifad says, "how should one know Him through 
whom he knows all this, how should one know the knower,” 
and Abut Husain al-Nuri says: 

"for it is not for reason to know God but through God." 

The Kttta-Upmni$ad say's: 

"neither their eyes penetrate, nor speech, nor thought,'' 
and Jami say’s: 

"the essence of the truth most glorious cannot be contained within 
Knowledge or vision.” 

The absolute Reality b without name j and form {rupa, si/al\. 

and without determination; as it is determined it ascribes to itself names 
and forms, and is manifested in modes and aspects. The Atiattya-Upanifod 
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says, "this Soul verily was one only in the beginning, no other thing 
winking. He thought, let me now create the worlds." The Hadlthi Qudsi 
says, ‘ I was a hidden treasure, then l desired to be known; so I brought 
the creation into existence." 

There are similarities in the schemes of manifestation. The Hindu scheme 
according to Ka(ha - Upani$ad is: 

£i) The Absolute which is undirempted unity of subject and object; 
then (2) the universal subject [makat-dlman) and the universal object 
[a-vyukta)', then (3) from universal subject divine powers and souls, and 
from the unmanifest intellect {buddhi} and the elements; then £4) man the 
meeting-ground of the soul and matter. The Sufi Scheme, according to 
Ibn al-'Arabi, is analogous as given above. 

Dam Shikoh indicates the close similarity between the Hindu and 
Muslim mystic practices and beliefs, both as regards the descent of God 
into man and the ascent of man to God. The aim of both is Knowledge 
and self-illumination. This is attained when the apprehensions of the 
eternal world cease to disturb the tranquillity of mind, meditation [dhyftna. 
ntardqstbaki and discipline {satftyama, mujahidu) are the means and the 
vision of Reality [sak&Ukara, mmhdhidah ) is the end. The psychological 
process covers four stages (bhumi, mannF}. The first stage is that of ordinary 
consciousness {jSgfat, M&O), the second of abstraction [svapm, malakul), 
the third of consciousness of unity in multiplicity jahrut). anrl 

the fourth of complete inwardness {tunya, Idhui) whence all awareness of 
time and space and distinction of / and thou have vanished and the 
mystic knows “I am That" [so 1 ham asmi, anal A<iy). 

The bhakti movement which spread over the whole of India and which 
imparted moral significance and value to the lives of millions through the 
centuries had two objects. In the first place it was a protest against for¬ 
malism in religion and extemalism in worship. It sought to bring men back 
to the realization of the truth that religion is an affair in which the whole 
of mind and spirit are involved and that it is not merely a matter of rites 
and ceremonies and even of dogmas and doctrines. Secondly, the move¬ 
ment was an earnest effort on the part of many godly men to reconcile 
the Hindus and Muslims and to show to them that in essentials they 
differed little. Love and service were their watch wards. 

The leaders of the movement appeared in every region of India. They 
addressed their message largely to the common people, and spoke to them 
in their own dialects eschewing the learned languages. Basava die founder 
of Lingayatism, the Siddhars, the Vai$nava and Saiva saints of the 
South, Kabir, Nanak, Caitanya, Tukiram and a host of others in the 
North taught and spread the religion of bhakti or loving devotion. There 
wero some whose deity was the attributeless Absolute, others who wor¬ 
shipped God with attributes—Rama and Kr$na, but all were monists or 
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monotheists and their piety and faith were steeped in emotion. They 
believed in the purification of heart of all worldly desires, and in the 
surrender of human will to divine will. They all maintained that a teacher 
was necessary to guide the pupil along the difficult path of self-realisation. 
They had little use for sacred books and learned priests and deprecated 
ritualism—fasts, pilgrimages, idolatry and elaborate paraphernalia of 
worship. In social affairs they laid stress upon the essential equality of all 
and rejected the caste system. 

They combined the elements of Sufism and the Vedanta in their eclectic 
philosophy, abandoned all dogma and condemned all practices which 
appeared to them useless or provocative. Their simple faith founded on 
the love of God and of man and their dedicated lives provided a philosophy 
of life and set an example of high thinking and simple living which provided 
the foundation for a common Indian culture during the middle ages of 
India’s history. 



CHAPTER XIX 


SIKH PHILOSOPHY 


i. INTRODUCTION 

Sjkh religion was founded conjointly by the great teacher or 
tile line began with gum NSnak £aj>. 14^1538) and ended with gum 
Oovmd Singh (a,d. 1666-1708), Sikh philosophy is contained in the 
religions, poetic compositions {GwbdnT) of guru NSnak—it is expounded 
in the hymns (Jihads) of the other nine gums and elucidated in the 
ballads (iws) of a learned, devout Sikh, Bhai GuidSs, who was a relative 
and contemporary of guru Arjun, the fifth guru (a.d. 1554—1606). 

Tire fact that gum Nbiak and the other Sikh gurus chose the medium 
of poetry or song—every line in the Sikh Scripture (Granth Sahib) is set to 
music—is of great significance. Verse and music impart to thought 
emotion, beauty, brevity and power, and the pereon who recites or sings or 
even devoutly listens is filled with joy and reverence. He may find it 
difficult to grasp the full implications of the thought contained in the verse, 
and each line in the hymn may lend itself to diverse interpretations-^ 
nevertheless, the effect upon hLs mind is both profound and inspiring. 
He loses his sell in devotion and rapture. 

The philosophical and religious thought contained in the Gurbdnl, in the 
hymns of the Sikh gums, is the result of inspiration— wdationr -and not 
of formal logic or reasoning. As guru Nflnak himself put it: 

"I relate as the divine word (the vdnf of my Master) comes to me." 
The hymns are born of an inner illumination—of the spirit becoming in 
tune with the Infinite. They are the outpourings of a divinely inspired 
heart and it is they that deserve the name of divine or spiritual philosophy. 
Guru Nanak s philosophy was not something distinct or apart from his 
religion or ethics—they were all one in his mind— Know-ledge, Truth 
Goodness and God, Sat (Truth) was bound up with Sa(-nd»t, the holy 
nai>u of the holiest being and with Sat-dcdr or the right conduct, thus 
co-ordinating Truth with Goodness, the two supreme values of life. 
Writes guru Nanak; 

Truth is higher than everything but higher still is true conduct/ 1 

The man of right conduct and culture is the man of right intuition, and 
the samt Is our best philosopher and guide; for light descends on him from 
on High, as divine grace. 

Gum Nfinak dealt with problems of philosophy as they arose in his 
mmd or in his conversations or disputations with saints of other pur- 
suasions and an attempt has been made in later sections to state the views 
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of guru Nanak in his own words. Guru Nanak believed in enquiring into 
the vaJut j [ifitnal ) — it is a Persian word that he uses—of every human action: 
its value for the time-being or its human value as well as its eternal or 
divine value. According to him, human values'are derived from man-in- 
hiinsetf and alt enduring values from man-in-reality or man-in-God. 
Reality is realisable only in and through such a valuable life — which is a 
glory to itself and a glory to God, The Sikh gurus lived such a life, and the 
truths of philosophy—the most unoompromising of them—are illustrated 
in their lives. 


2. GOD: THE ONLY REALITY 

In spite of the mention of the names of various gods and goddesses 
in different contexts in the Gurban!, the Sikh Scripture, thi_- fact remains 
that the Sikh gurus were definitely opposed to polytheistic or heno- 
t he is tic ideas. They were outspoken exponents of monotheism. 

The Sikh Scripture begins with the numeral i. Words may bear or may 
be made to yield different interpretations but not numerals. Their meaning 
is fixed once for all. To denote the oneness of the ultimate reality, there¬ 
fore. guru Xanak uses the numeral I. This number, followed by Om, is 
pronounced as Ik Ongkdr. “The reality connoted by syllable Om is one. 
If you want to name Him, call Him satya (Eternal—Truth). He is the 
Doer, All-pervading, Without-fear, Without-malicc. His Being is un¬ 
affected by time. He is Unborn and Self-existent, He can be realized 
through the grace of the guru." These words constitute the nulla mantram 
or kalima of Sikhism. At the time of initiation, every novitiate is madr- 
to repeat this mantra five times. Belief in One Eternal Reality, call Him 
God. Allah or Rama, is one fundamental doctrine of Sikhism and the 
ultimate goal of the life of a Sikh is to realize His existence and be in 
tune with Him. 

God as envisaged by guru Xanak and his successors is the sole creator 
of all that is visible and invisible in this universe. He does not stand in 
need of any other agency to bring the saiwsd™ into being, “Thou thyself 
art the tablet, the pen. and the writing on it. Talk of One alone, Nanak: 
Why mention a second? Thou Thyself pervades! everywhere. Thou 
Thyself didst fashion the world. There is none else besides Thee, Thou 
art immanent in all, Thou Thyself knowest Thy measure and purpose and 
Thou Thyself canst evaluate Thyself. Thou art Unknowable, Unfathom¬ 
able. indiscernible by senses but Thou can be realized through the word 
of thegttru." 

Prakrit, mAya, moha, gunas, gods and demons are His creation, they 
are not independent of Him. “Hating created the conscious (puru$a) and 
the unconscious (prakrti) the creator Himself has promulgated His order 
(Au&um) "The self-existent brought into being the play of the whole 
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creation. He created the three £«m<is and intensified mdyi and moha." 

He created miliions of incarnations of Frsitfi, millions of universes are 
His schools to teach dhatma. He created and destroyed millions of Sivas 
and put millions of Brttkmds on fasliioning the world. My Lord is such a 
Master. I cannot describe the extent of His virtues.” "Men repeat what they 
have heard. Siva does not know His mind. All gods have become tired 
in a search for Him. The goddesses are unaisle to fathom the mystery. The 
Unknowable Para-Brahman transcends all. He sports as He pleases. He 
Himself unites and Himself separates. Some wonder in doubt; others bow 
in devotion to Him, He creates the worlds and then reveals Himself. 
Listen to the true evidence of the saints. They say what they have seen 
with their own eyes. He is above all virtue and vice. The Lord of Nanak 
is SeIf-Exi$tent.' T 

One light pervades all ages and all worlds. There is neither growth nor 
decay in it. nor shall it be ever subject to growth or decay.” "My love 
is rooted in that true Being who neither dies nor transmigrates. He 
pervades all and cannot be separated. He destroys the pain and misery 
of the low. For His servant He is the Reality. The guru has united me with 
Him. O Mother: Who is of unparalleled beauty and without impurity. 
O Brothers: make the Lord your friend. A, curse on attachment to illusion 
and delusion, which bring happiness to mine. He is Wise, Generous, 
Benevolent, Pure and oi infinite Beauty; the greatest Friend and Helper. 
Lofty and beyond measure. He knows neither childhood nor old age. 
His Court is Eternal. Whatsoever we ask at His door, we get. He is the 
mainstay of the weak. Seeing Him all sins are destroyed and mind and 
body both get peace. Banishing all mental doubts and with one mind 
meditate on the One Ocean of all Virtues, He is ever young. His gifts are 
perfect. Propitiate Him day and night; never forget Him.” 

Some thinkers have held that the supreme Spirit is a mere witness, a 
non-doer. The creation is a play of mdyd or prakrti. The Sikh gurus do 
not subscribe to this view. "The one Lord is the cause of all causes, there 
is none else. O Nanak! may I be a sacrifice unto Him, who pervades 
waters, deserts, the earth and the skies." "He first created Himself and 
then He created the name. He created nature, entered it and was pleased 
to look at His own creation.” 

Diverse theories have been put forward to explain the existence of evil 
in this world. Some teachers posited two Gods: the God of good and the 
God of evil. Others subordinated the God ul evil, Satan, to ihe God of 
virtues. Some sav evil or ignorance exists from the 1 beginning but can be 
destroyed through knowledge. Others assert that what can be destroyed 
never was, for whatsoever is shall ever be and hence nitivii or illusion, 
the root of all evil, is non-existent. Bhdi Gurdas has explained the existence 
of evil by an apt simile. "The Gods and demons churned the ocean and 
life-giving nectar and death-dealing poison both came out of it." None 
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knows why it happened this way but everyone knows "that if we take 
poison we die, and if we drink nectar we pet the everlasting life.” Guru 
Arjim likens the world to a great wrestling arena. In order to develop 
spiritual strength the soul has to wrestle against lust, anger, greed, 
delusion and egoism. These obstacles have been put in our way to make 
us spiritually stronger and greater. "I am a puny wrestler of the Lord 
of the universe, hut on meeting the guru I have donned a lofty turban. 
We have come together for a wrestling bout; the Lord Himself is the 
spectator. The drums are beating, big bout-dnims and small kettlendrums. 
The wrestlers are walking round in the arena. The gum patted me on 
the back and I pinned to earth the five opponents. They all came in force 
to attack me but they had to return crestfallen. Those who follow the 
gimi earn high reward. Those who follow their own whims lose evert 
the principal,” 

The Sikh gurus, therefore, regard the Eternal dM Pttrufa as the only 
reality. Modem scientists, too, have come to believe in the unity of the 
ultimate reality. Atoms have been further analysed and the different 
elements are now thought to be composed of electric charges of various 
kinds. But they still stick to the theory' that life and consciousness liave 
sprung out of unconcious and dead matter. The one ultimate Reality of 
which the Sikh gums have sung is, on the other hand, a conscious entity. 
"He understands, perceives and distinguishes. He is one and He is many/' 

‘ He creates and He Himself destroys. He has knowledge of everything, 
He understands and thinks. Through His pomcr He assumes many forms 
in a moment, 1 ’ The light of consciousness in all beings is from Him. There 
is light in all beings and that light is He. "Everything is illumined by 
His light. ' “In high and low- pervades the tight, in every living being 
dwells the Lord. G good men! He fills every- vessel. The perfect One 
pervades all form, The Lord abides in the waters and in the diverts. 
Nanak sings praises of the Ocean of virtues The true guru has removed 
all doubts. The In-dweller permeates everything though ever detached/' 
The ideas of immanence and transcendence are thus reconciled. 

Is God a mere hypothesis to explain the riddle of the universe or has 
He a real existence? This is a question which has puzzled many. The 
gurus have no doubt whatsoever. They have stated again and again that 
God docs exist We cannot know Him as wc know an object different from 
ourselves, but wc can be as sure of His existence as we are of our own. 
The existence of Reality is to be experienced and is beyond logical proof 
or sense perception, "How can the Immeasurable be measured? On" 
could do so if He were an object separate from oneself. But none is 
separate from Him. How can He be evaluated?" But though beyond all 
thought and word He does exist, "The saints and servants of the Lord: 
brothers, listen to the evidence of the true gum—only those whom luck 
favours shall give it a place in their hearts. 1 slowly drank the nectar of 
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the sacred and lofty discourses of the guru on God. Then the light dawned 
and darkness disappeared as the sun chases away the night. Through the 
grace of the guru, I saw with my own eyes, the Invisible and the Unknow¬ 
able, who is without impurity and so difficult of apprehension." "The 
eyes that can see my beloved are different from the physical eyes " And 
the fifth guru has given a detailed description of the beatific vision: 

"Inside ourselves and outside us dwells the same Infinite. The Lord 
pervades nil vessels. He fills the earth, the heavens and the nether regions 
and ail the universes and sustains them. The supreme Being is in every 
blade of grass in the forest. All act as ordered by Him. He is in winds, in 
waters and in fires. He pervades the four quarters and the ten directions. 
No place is without His presence. Realize this through the grace of the 
guru and obtain peace. See Him in the Vedas, the Purdnas and the Smtiis. 
He fills the moon, die sun and the constellations. All speak the language 
of the Master. He is unshakable and never wavers. Equipped with full 
powers He is engaged in the play. No one can evaluate Him, His virtues 
are priceless. His light fills all luminous bodies. The Lord sustains them, 
warp and woof. Those whose doubts have been destroyed through the 
grace of the guru have this faith, 0 Nfriak" Guru NSnak has painted the 
picture as follows: "Thou hast thousands of eves, but no eye is Thine. 
Thou hast thousands of forms, but no form is Thine. Thou hast thousands 
of feet, but no foot is Thine. Without a nose of Thine, Thou hast thousands 
of noses. This play of Thine has bewitched me." 

God is; He has created by His own power man and Universe, and the 
ultimate object of human life is to realize the Truth; this is, in substance, 
the Sikh doctrine. 


3. THE PURPOSE OF CREATION 

The Sikh gurus have not entered into any technical discussion about 
the why and how of creation. They have described creation as the out- 
'• come 0 f the Will of God. "All forms came into being by his Order. That 
Order cannot be described in words. AH life was created by His Order 
and His Order regulates all progress." 'There was a time when there was 
no universe. "For countless aeons there was darkness. There was neither 
the earth nor the skies, there was only the infinite Order. There was neither 
day nor night, neither the sun nor the moon," "When it pleased Him, He 
created the universe,” but none knows when it came into existence." 
What was the hour, what was the time, what was the lunar and the solar 
d a V, what was the season, what was the month, when the universe came 
into being? The Pundits did not know the hour otherwise they would have 
stated it in the Purdnas. The Qazis did not know the time, otherwise they 
would have put it down in the Qurdn. The Yogins do not know the lunar 
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or the solar day: none else knows the month nr the season. The creator 
who fashions the universe alone knows all these tilings/" When the Siddfms 
asked of guru N 3 nak r “Give us your views about the beginning of all this. 
In what state did He dwell before the thought of the creation crossed His 
mind? 1 ' He replied, ^Reflection on how all this began leaves me lost in 
wonder. Even before the creation He was omnipresent, 1 ' 

The Sikh gurus do not subscribe to the doctrine of the creation being 
without beginning and without end, though they do hold that the process 
of creation and destruction has been repeated any number of times, 
(ium Arjun likens the whole process to the show of a juggler. “When the 
juggler gives a show, lie appears in various forms and garbs. When he 
lakes off the disguise he alone is left. Who destroyed forms that were 
seen? ’Whence did they come and where did they go? Numberless waves 
rise in water. Various ornaments are fashioned out of gold. Sowing of 
many kinds of seeds has been tried, but when the fruit ripened the self¬ 
same seed came out of it. One space fills all the vessels, when the vessel 
breaks, space resumes its unity. Doubt p greed and attachment are all 
the various forms of may a. When doubt is destroyed only He remains: 
He is indestructible and never dies, There is no coming or going. The 
perfect guru has removed the impurity of ego and NSnak has achieved the 
supreme state.” 

Some thinkers have denied the very existence of what is visible. The 
gams hold iltat though all that is seen is subject to constant change, still 
it is a reality. 'He himself is real and what He has created is also real/ 1 
His actions are real and so is His creation. From the root of reality, 
reality springs/' "Real is Thy universe and real are their parts. Thy tekas 
are real and their form too is real. Whatever is done by Thee is real. All 
Thy reflections are real.” "This sathsdra is the abode of the true One. 
The true One dwells in it/’ Hence there is no question of our being in a 
dreamland of unreality. Life Ls real, The whole creation has a purpose 
behind it, but that purpose is revealed to man only when he destroyed 
his 1-am-ness _ 

In some systems of thought two more entities besides God have been 
postulated, matter and souls. It has been argued that a potter must have 
day and a wheel to make a vessel To create the world, therefore, God 
must have some materials and instruments. This is not the view of the 
Sikh gurus. "All forms and colours are from One. all the various combina¬ 
tions of air, water, fire, etc. Know them as the different hues of the Master. 
There is one Wonder, absolutely One, but such a realisation comes through 
the guru only to a few, "Thou art the tree, it is Thy branches that have 
blossomed. From invisible Thou becamcst visible. Thou art the ocean, 
the foam and the bubble* we find none else besides Thee, Thou art the 
thread and Thou art the beads, Thou art the knot and the chief bead 
at the head The same Lord persists, in the beginning; in the middle and 
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in the end. None else is seen besides Him." He is thus, the efficient, the 
material and the final cause of creation. 

What is the purpose of this creation? "'The Lord sustains the universe 
for the saint/ which, in other words, means the perfection of the human 
soul. In the Sikh Scripture the word saint has been used for a man who 
is in tunc with the Infinite every moment of his life. A perfect man has 
been defined in similar terms. We have come into this world with some 
capital bestowed upon us by the Groan Banker and we arc to live our 
lives in such a way as not to waste that stock-in-trade but to increase it 
a hundredfold so that at the time of return we may be greeted w r ith a 
warm welcome. 


4. HUMAN PERSONALITY OR THE EGO 

“Man, Thou art an image of Light, recognize thy essence," is the 
fundamental conception of human personality in SikhLnt, Life and 
consciousness are found in various degrees in all the living beings, but so 
far as our present knowledge goes they are found in their most developed 
form in man. "All other beings are for thy service. Thou art the Lord of 
this earth," The materialistic conception that life and consciousness 
slowly evolved out of lifeless matter is not accepted by the Sikh gums. 
“O my body, God endowed thee with light and then thou wast bom in 
this world/ 1 The ego has been put down as an instrument of creation. 
The supreme Spirit created the Ego (lit, I-am-ness) in order to bring into 
being the universe. In reply to a question from a Yogin p Ji ln what manner 
the universe was created?" gum Nanak said, “The Ego causes the world 
to come into existence." This has been explained further by guru Nanak 
in Asa-di-mt (ballad sung in Asa rag;*). "It is the ego that constitutes 
personality* all actions are based on the ego. The ego constitutes the 
fetters that make us wander in transmigration again and again. Whence 
does this ego come? Huwcan it be made to depart? It is the divine Will 
that ego comes and goes bound by its own actions,. The ego is a deep- 
rooted malady, but there is a remedy for it also. If God bestows His favour 
and the man practises the word of th^ guru. Saith N anak hear, G Servants 
of God, it is in this manner that this malady disappears,” 

Briefly, the conception of the individual soul may be stated thus. In 
the ocean of consciousness by an act of divine Will rise bubbles. These 
are the separate egos. They react to their different surroundings and 
develop differen t natures. The act of creation of different egos has also been 
termed “viyoga/* i.e. the process of separation. The emphasis on separate 
existence creates many problems. Men develop ideas of possession (lit. 
"This is mine”} and try to protect their own possessions from the; depre¬ 
dations of others, and thus the so<aIIed "struggle for existence" begins; 
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and so long as we look to bodies alone r this struggle gets more aild more 
intensified, "Actions based on the ego become nooses round our necks. 
We stick to "mine* and put shackles round our feet, 1 " “’Greed is the dark 
cell of the jail and my vices constitute my fetters." M 0 tsanak, there are 
as many chains round the neck of a man as are his vices/’ An action leaves 
an Impression on our mental structure. When the same action is repeated, 
the impression deepens. By repeating the same action over and over again, 
the impressions change into habits which In due course define our ten¬ 
dencies, Given a certain set of surroundings our tendencies drive us in 
particular directions and we become slaves to our habits. In this way our 
past barman influences our present actions. Writes guru Nanak in Ruga 
Miiru :— 

JH Mind is the paper and our actions the ink. Virtue and vice are the 
two writings inscribed thereon. We are driven unto paths determined by 
our past hmmn t 0 God, there is no end to Thy virtues. O mad man: 
Why do you not revolve this fact In your mind that by forgetting God all 
thy virtues rot. Night and Day have become nets in which you arc being 
caught by the gharia [a ghari is measure of time, equivalent to twenty-four 
minutes] or time. You are caught every day while you enjoy picking your 
food. Do you know, O fool, how you can become free? Body has been 
turned a furnace, the mind is like iron In it and the five fires [lust, greed, 
anger, attachment and egobm) are consuming it. Your sins are adding 
fresh fud r the mind is burning, griped by the vice of anxiety/’ 

How to end this suffering ? The gum says, this suffering is the result 
of our forgetting the fact that all egos are bubbles of the same ocean. 
The bodies are separate but the same light illumines all of them. "Light 
fills all of them and that light is He, His illumination illumines al l /’ as 
soon as this fact dawns upon r man his life Is changed. In the last couplet 
of the above-quoted hymn, guru Nanak points the way out of the furnace: 

M JS(ind that has been turned into dross can change into gold again if a 
man meets the guru, who has himself undergone that transformation. 
He puts the nectar of the name into his mouth and the fires in the body 
are extinguished." The gum does not emphasise the separateness of the 
egos, he emphasizes their unity, iP We are all the children of the self-same 
father/' 14 Allah created light first. All creatures are from him. From 
one light springs the whole universe, who Is good and who is bad." Then 
begins the process of “samyoga" be. uniting of the soul to its source; 
between ’’ viyoga** (separation) and samyoga 1 * (union] runs the whole 
gamut of life, 

5. THE GURU: HIS NEED 

To help men out of this slough of despair and helplessness a guru 
(religious teacher) is needed. The Sikh gurus do not believe in incarnation 
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—God does not come Himself but sends His servants from time to time 
to lead man to the right path. There is a world of difference between God 
and the guru and it is regarded by the gurus as a sacrilege to call the guru 
God. Guru Govind Singh in order to stop this practice of calling guru God 
told hb followers in a clear and strong language: “Those who call me 
God shall go to bell, I am a servant of God, and have come to see this 
play of the world. I am a servant of Hb; there is not the least doubt in 
it.” But who is the gfirw? "He who has known the true Person is the true 
guru. In his company a disciple will be saved by singing the praises of 
the Lord/’ “Hail, Hail to the true gum . the person who has recognized 
the supreme Truth and on meeting whom the thirst of desire is quenched 
and mmd and body both get peace. Hail, Hail to the true guru M who looks 
with an equal eye on all. Hail, Hail to the guru t who is without m a li ce 
and for whom praise and dispraise are the same, Hail, Hail to the true 
guru, whose mind ever reflects on the Brahman. Hath Hail to the true 
guru, who is one with the Formless One, the Infinite, Hail, Hail to the 
true guru t who makes men practise Truth. Nanak, hail p hail to the true 
gurUt who bestows on us the gilt of Hb Name/ 1 "Meet the true guru M 
the friend in whose mind the ocean of virtues dwells. Meet the true guru, 
the beloved p who has destroyed his own I-am-ness. Blessed is the perfect 
teacher, who reforms the whole world by lib teachings/' A soul that lias 
readied perfection and possesses the qualities enumerated above is the 
gum, 

A dbciple must put implicit faith in the gum. Religious life, according 
to Sikh teaching, is an experience which a disciple can have only when 
be puts himself completely into the hands of the guru. Thb has been 
termed a new T birth, "When I was bom to the guru t my transmigration 
came to an end/" In a certain set of circumstances a disciple is to act not 
according to his own inclinations P but as is laid down by the guru. 
Such a disciple frees himself from the clutches of hb past hunttun- Our 
past karma n influences our present actions through our desires and inclina¬ 
tions. When we cease to be influenced by our own desires and habits 
and base our actions on the guru's word, these tendencies slowly begin to 
wear out and then our past karm&rt is destroyed. “The load of past actions 
b lifted. We act without desire for fruit. By following the dharrm of the 
guru we have reached the shore of the ocean/’ “Saith N&nak* the soul 
is subject to the law of kartmn . It cannot get emancipation without meeting 
the true guruJ " “A disciple who wants to stay in the house of the guru, 
must subject himself to the will of the guru. He should give up his own 
ego and in his mind meditate upon Hurt (God)- Only the disciple who sells 
hb mind to the guru, succeeds in hb attempt. He who serves without any 
desire for fruit, finds the Lord.” 

For this it is not necessary to renounce the world or to give up family 
life, according to the Sikh gurus. On the other hand a Sikh is enjoined 
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to earn his living and share what he has with others. "Only he who eats 
what he earns and gives a portion to others, knows the path/' Activity 
based on the ego is the cause of bondage, but selfless activity frees one of 
all fetters. Hence an ideal Sikh is to lead a life of service without any 
desire for fruit. "The mind of one who knows the reality bubbles to do 
good to others." Activity based on the guru's word makes a disciple 
ethically perfect. "God resides very near him who does not covet other 
people’s wealth and women," "Looking at beautiful women belonging to 
others, he should regard them as mothers, sisters and daughters, just as 
:t Hindu shuns beef and a Mohammadan shuns pork he should shun other 
people's wealth. He should not be so bewitched by attachment to his own 
wife and children as to practise deceit and tyranny on others. Hearing 
calumny and praise with his ears ho should never revile others. If he gets 
into power, he should never cause pain to others through pride. Such a 
disciple obtains the fruit of peace through the guru. He finds the joy and 
happiness of a Rdja-yogitt." 

Here the Sikh gurus have propounded another doctrine. It Is not the 
body of the guru that is the guru. It is his word that is the guru. “The 
word is the guru, the guru is the word, the word contains all the nectars. 
If a disciple obeys what the word says, evidently the guru will make him 
cross the ocean." Hence obeisance to the guru's body or the guru's darian 
does not bring any merit to the disciple. "Novitiates and disciples all 
come to worship the guru and sing the most excellent word of Hari. But 
Hari will accept the songs and audiences of those alone who truthfully 
obey what the guru orders." "Fashion your mind anew according to the 
word of the guru." It is a change of heart that is required, not the formal 
acceptance of a doctrine, nor the intellectual perception of a dogma. 
"He who knows the 'order’/' says Nanak, "will not say T am'/' Ail 
discipline is for the obliteration of the ego, otherwise "A man may perform 
crores of good actions, but if he bases them upon the ego all are in vain, 
he gets the fatigue only." 


6 . (UNION OF THE SOUL WITH 

GOD) 

Instead of imparting an attitude of dissatisfaction with the existing 
order or promoting perpetual intellectual unrest or a general sceptical 
attitude towards religious and philosophic problems, which modem civili¬ 
zation and culture appear to do, Sikhism regards faith, concentrations, 
peace of mind and universal love as essential prerequisites for the 
realization of truth and the final emancipation of the soul. Nothing, 
according to the Sikh view, can be achieved in a state of extreme doubt 
and dissatisfaction. 
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Love breaks down the barrier between the self and not-sclf, it widens 
or enlarges the ego, leads to an attitude of self-sacrifice, disinterestedness; 
and resignation which minimize repression and leave practically no scope 
for conflicts which are believed to be the root causes of pain and suffering. 

Every line of the Sikh Scriptures is set to music and at the head of 
every hymn or pada detailed instructions as to how it is to be sung are 
given, Samktrtami is a part of daily worship in every gunt-dvdra* A disciple 
who accepts the guru must daily resort to sat-sang (company of the true) 
in order that he may be strengthened in his resolve to stick to the path. 
He must listen to kfrtanu. if K¥rtemfr is a priceless jewel." When music has 
softened the mind h it b in a better mood to drink in the nectar of tb e guru's 
word. By serving others he destroys his ego and then the namc t the last 
and the highest gift of the gum, takes its abode in his mind. The word 
has been used in the Sikh Scriptures in two senses, an appellation 
and as a symbol to denote the All-Pervading Spirit that sustains the 
universe. Constant meditation on the name destroys the ego altogether, 
“The name and the ego are opposed to each other, they cannot abide in 
the same place/ ' and when a disciple through loving devotion constantly 
keeps the name in his mind the last stage is reached. The ray is united 
with the sun, water has run into water. Light has blended with light, 
perfection has been achieved/’ Through life of active service, which is 
only possible through snt-sang, a disciple takes to ktrtana and the name, 
and attains perfect “samyoga * 1 (union). Thb i* the supreme state, the bliss 
of which is indescribable. Like the newly-married girl who '‘full of the 
bliss of love finds no words to describe it/' or even her spouse to her 
friends, a person who believes in ''samyoga * finds it impossible to describe 
in words the bliss of union with God. And when a disciple has reached this 
stage and is absorbed in meditation on the ndme* and persuades others 
to do the same, he has attained the supreme purpose of his life. He goes 
beyond pleasure and pain, "He looks with the same eye on pleasure and 
pain. He passes beyond the stage of virtue and vice" Of him the guru 
says, "1 crave for the dust of the feet of a disciple of the grim, who himself 
repeats the natru, and makes others do the same/ 1 "He who undergoes 
the discipline is the true disciple. Nay, he is my master, and 1 am his 
disciple. 11 
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CHAPTER XX 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN 
THOUGHT (A) 

i. RENAISSANCE, AUFKLARUNG AND 
REORIENTATION 

India, so far as its thought Is concerned, is now passing through a period 
of ititfklarung (enlightenment), which follows close upon renaissance and 
precedes creative effort. India now’ is not merely reviving but reflecting 
upon and reinterpreting its past, its religion, its philosophy, its social and 
ethical forms; some of which it is discarding, some it is explaining away, 
rind the rest it is reshaping. It is thus showing its great potentialities for 
progress, which is ultimately due to the plastic nature of its spiritual 
culture capable of change and adaptation. This is what Macnicol calls 
the "omnivorous capacity" of Hinduism, which has eluded the grasp of 
most of its Western critics, who try to identify it with some of its external 
and accidental forms, without understanding its essential spirituality 
which has assumed divergent external forms to suit changing circum¬ 
stances. Many writers, both historians and philosophers, wonder how 
Indian culture could have survived impacts, attacks, conflicts and con¬ 
vulsions of more than four thousand years. The reason lies in the adaptable 
nature of its essentially plastic spiritual basis. 

With the advent of the British, Christianity became an influential 
religion, which provoked Hinduism to reflect upon itself and compare 
its own doctrines with those of Christianity. Western orientalists, including 
some missionaries, began studying Indian languages, religions, history and 
philosophy, which stimulated the Indians to study their own culture. The 
dawn and growth of nationalism prompted them to discover w'hat was 
truly great and strong in their past. Constant criticisms of Western 
scholars and thinkers enabled them to realize the weaknesses that had 
crept into their religion, philosophy and culture and to differentiate the 
adventitious from the essential. Nationalism is this-worldly. Its aim is 
the welfare and prosperity of the nation and the comfort and happiness 
of the Individual here in this world in the wake of the British rule entered 
scientific and humanistic thought of the West, which also necessitated 
a reshaping of India's spiritual culture. All these factors have brought 
about not only a revival but also a reinterpretation, and not only re¬ 
interpretation but also reorientation of Indian thought. This activity is 
expressing itself in four main fit-ids, the social, the religious, the political 
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and the philosophical, though in India it is difficult to demarcate them 
sharply, Their difference is a difference between dominant aspects. 


2 . MOVEMENTS OF SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 

REFORMS 

Christian Criticism and Hindu Reaction *—With the establishment of 
the British Rule, the missionaries found in India a vast field for their 
activities. They did not understand the spiritual basis of Hinduism which 
presented to the external observer a medley of the highest forms of 
spiritual and yogic discipline combined with primitive forms of worship 
and sacrifice; the belief in the same Divinity in all human beings along 
with the worst forms of caste system and untouchabillty, The missionaries 
exposed these defects, identified Hinduism with them in their arguments 
for proselytizatiom The missionaries also started many educational 
institutions and hospitals, which helped to spread rational and humani¬ 
tarian ideas among the people. 

Hinduism baffles all attempts at definition. Unlike Islam and Chris¬ 
tianity. it is not founded by a single person. It is a natural growth of the 
expression of the spiritual, and retains most of the outmoded features 
through which it grew. Its basic doctrine is the spirituality of man, and it 
upholds the realization of the inner Spirit as the highest aim of life. It 
allows and encourages every form of cult and worship, provided it recog- 
nizes this basic spiritual truth. This attitude led to the retention of all 
forms of idol worship, though the idol was reinterpreted as a symbol of 
the Divine, In this way, inwardness was conferred upon the crudest cults. 
But the external forms remained and their significance was missed by the 
common follower. 

The educated who were influenced by the preachings of the Christian 
churches thought that Hinduism should be reformed rather than re¬ 
nounced. This led to the different movements for social and religious 
reform. We shall briefly discuss them here. 

77te BrdkmQ-Samdjt .—Raja Ram Mohan Roy founded the Brahmo-Samaj 
in iSzS, with the idea not only of reforming Hindu religion but also of 
reforming Hindu society. Strongly influenced by Islam and Christianity, 
he opposed polytheism, mythology and idolatry, and preached that 
Brahman (God) should be worshipped in its pure form. On the philo¬ 
sophical side, he upheld theism as opposed to what is generally called the 
pan the ban of Sariikara r according to whom Brahman is all and yet beyond 
all determination. None of these teachings was new and objectionable to 
the orthodoxy. But Ram Mohan Roy went farther and abolished caste 
distinctions and introduced widow remarriage among his followers* He 
also persuaded Lord William Bejitinck to abolish the cruel practice of 
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.vt ttU ( m in 1829. The BrShmo-Samaj became a reformed church of Hinduism, 
Confined mainly to the Westernised and the educated Hindus, it had 
among its followers such eminent persons as Maliursi Debendranath 
Tagore, Kesiiab Chandra Sen, Jagadish Chandra Bose, Profulla Chandra 
Roy, Brajendmnath Seal and Rabindranath Tagore, 

The Prarihana-Santaj. —A similar reformed society is the I’rilrthana- 
samaj of Bombay, founded in 1867 by Dr. Atmuram Pandurang. Like 
BrShmoism, it is theistic and devotional in outlook. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Justice Ranade, Sir N. G. C handravarkar and Ramabai were among its 
prominent members. 

The Arya-Samdj. —The Arya-Samaj was founded by Svami Dayananda 
Sarasvati in the year 1875. Dayfutanda is often compared to Luther for 
his preaching, "Back to the Vedas." He tried to revive the Vcdit religion, 
emphasizing the importance of sacrifice and discouraging the worship of 
idols and many deities and distinctions of castes. He tried also to turn 
Hinduism into a combatant and proselytizing faith in order to prevent 
conversion and to reconvert the Hindus who had been converted into other 
faiths, and partly succeeded in his mission. 

The Theosophkal Society .—The Theosophies I Society is another 
organization which contributed largely to Indian tenoissanec. Theosophy 
was introduced into India by Madamu Blavatsky and Colonel Odott and 
Adyar (Madras) became the Society's headquarters in iSSz. The Theo¬ 
sophies I Society, being a world organization throwing its gates open to the 
followers of every religion, is not a branch of Hinduism. But it came as 
a message from the West to the Hindus that there were many good 
things in their faith which even others can accept. Mrs, Annie Besant, 
who was, for a long time, its foremost leader, even taught that Hinduism 
and Buddhism were the greatest religions of the w r orld. This helped the 
Hindus in rallying against adverse criticism and encouraged them to 
search for the greatest dements in their religion and get rid of its distorted 
expressions. The Theosophical Society began to publish the many basic 
Scriptures and their translations. 

The main principles of the Society are to be found in Leadbcater’s 
Textbook of Theosophy. Its central doctrines are the immanence of God 
and the solidarity of man. "Its secondary' teachings are those which are 
common teachings of all religions, living or dead; the Unity of God, the 
triplidty of his manifestation; the descent of Spirit into matter, and hence 
the graded ranks of Intelligences, whereof humanity is one; the growth 
of humanity by the unfoldment of consciousness and the evolution of 
bodies, Le. reincarnation, the progress of the growth under inviolable 
law, the law of causality, Le, karman, the environment of this growth, 
Le. the three worlds, physical, emotional and mental, or earth, the 
intermediate world and heaven; the existence of divine Teachers, super¬ 
human men, often called the Write Brotherhood, the Elder Brothers of 
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the race/’ 1 It will be found thus that many of the characteristic 
elements of Hinduism haw been incorporated in Theosophy. It is no 
wonder that it should have attracted many educated Indians to its fold, 

Tfw Rdmakfishnu Mission .—It is difficult to dissociate social reform 
from religious reform in India. The first person to discourage social 
reformers as such, asking them to go back first to spiritual realization 
and learn to separate the essentials from non-essentials, was Svami 
Vivekananda, who founded the Ramakrishna Mission in rikjj. Ho felt 
more strongly than many others that the true Hindu religion could not 
be lost if a itldra read the Vedas, it a widow remarried, if an untouchable 
was touched, if a non-Hindu was converted to Hinduism or if a Hindu 
married a non-Hindu. Hence he taught that all reforms could be made 
within the Hindu fold itself, without starting new societies, which tended 
to become new divisions and castes within Hinduism, thereby endangering 
its solidarity. It should be said to the credit of the Kamakrishna Mission 
that it has been trying systematically not only to eschew all caste, creed 
and race distinctions, but also as closely to associate and even identify 
itself with the main Hindu tradition as it is possible for it to do without 
reintroducing these distinctions. And it may be added that it has accom¬ 
plished this task admirably well. 

Vivekunanda was a disciple of Sri Rimakrishna, who preached that 
at! religions taught the same spiritual truth, Ramakrishna was not an 
academical philosopher and did not arrive at the conclusion through 
ratiocination. He had no Western education and his knowledge of even 
the ancient stlsiras was meagre. He was an ordinary priest at the temple 
of Kali in Dakfintimm near Calcutta. But he was a spiritual genius 
and realized the truth of the inner Spirit through devotion to the goddess. 
Ho prayed in a church and a mosque to realize the unity of faiths. He 
therefore preached the unity of all religions. Svami Yivekananda also 
preached the identity of the spiritual truth behind all religions. He saw 
this truth in the monistic idealism of Vedanta as expounded bySaihkara 
in his commentaries on the Upani$ads and the Brakma-sutre, So philo¬ 
sophically, the Ramakrishna Order follows the tradition {sampraddya) 
of Samkara. But monks are taken from all sects and castes of Hinduism, 
and also from other religions. 

One great innovation which Vivekananda introduced into the order is 
compulsory social sendee which every novice had to do before becoming 
a monk (samnydsin ); and many do it even afterwards, Vivekananda got 
the Idea from the Christian missions. Service of the poor is called the 
worship of daridTd-ndrayana (God as the poor), which is an application 
of the ancient truth that ihe Divine resides in every man. In this field, 
the Mission has been doing splendid work, running educational and charitable 
institutions, hospitals and industrial schools* and organizing relief work, 
Hinduism, in this modem phase, tries to show that renunciation is not 
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opposed to selfless social and humanitarian sendee; nav, that the latter 
offers good training in the practice of selflessness. 


3. THINKERS IN THE POLITICAL SPHERE 

A Handicap of Traditional Outlook .—With the rise of nationalism, when 
India felt the need for strong and sincere political activity, her leaders 
felt that they were handicapped by the other-worldly attitude which the 
ancient religion and philosophy engendered in the minds of many. 
Reorientation of Hinduism for political inspiration thus became necessary. 

Ttlek and Ike New Interpretation of the Gitd—Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak reinterpreted the Bfiagavtid-GiUi showing that according to it 
karnui-muTga (the way of action} is the highest of all the paths of God- 
realization. For Lord Krsna repeatedly exhorts Arjuna to act without 
thinking that he is the agent of his actions, to do his duty without thinking 
of the results, and the whole of the Gita would be pointless, were it not 
for prompting the dejected Arjuna to act. 

In addition to the mdrga (path to salvation) advocated by Buddhism, 
which consists, as later Buddhists understood it, in resolving the individual 
into nothing, orthodox Hinduism advocated maiulv three, jiidna~mdtga 
(the path of knowledge), bhakhmdrga (the path of devotion) and kamia- 
ntdrga (the path of action). The first two generally involve renunciation 
of everything including action and eschewing all connection with the 
world. The third preaches performance of actions, at the same time 
thinking of oneself as only an instrument in the hands of God {nimilta- 
ffidtra) iuifl not as the agent of actions. For some reason or other, most 
of the religious leaders (dedryas), including Samkara and Ramanuja, 
underestimated the value of karma-vjdrga, with the result that, in general, 
the a.'pi ram after the Divine developed indifference to action and values 
of the world; and this attitude resulted in lack of interest in matters 
social and political. This is considered to be one of the reasons lor the 
political downfall of India. 

The Revolutionary Movement anti the Revival of the Heroic Cult ,—The 
revolutionary leaders of Bengal found another aspect of the ancient 
religion useful for the purpose. Bengal has Jong been the home of the 
Tantric worship of iakti or the energy aspect of Divinity, which is 
identified sometimes with the terrible, destructive aspect of the universe 
and the worship of which is attended with the slaughter of animals. In 
Muharastra (Bombay) also this form of worship has been prevalent, 
particularly among the fighting castes, as would be evident from the fact 
that the great Marhatia hero, Shivaji worshipped the goddess BhavfmT. 
The revolutionaries revived the worship of the dynamic divine power for 
the infusion of courage and heroism. The Hhagavad^Gttd interpreted as 
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a gospel of work without fear and attachment also became a source of 
inspiration to them. The motherland figured in their imagination as the 
concrete embodiment of the Divine Mother, She became Mother India 
(Bkdrala-tndtd) and an object of worship; sendee of this Mother became 
their religion. Killing of the enemy for the emancipation of the motherland 
came also to be justified and supported with the authority of the Gita in 
which Lord Krtaia persuaded Axjuna to kill even his kinsmen as a matter 
of duty, 

Mahatma Gandhi —-Mahatma Gandhi gave a new turn to the political 
ideology of India. Violence in every sphere and form was. for him, a sin. 
It was the result of inner weakness and fear and the lack of faith in the 
inner divinity of man. Political freedom was only a means to the spiritual 
freedom of man and not an end in itself. Adaption of a bad means, even 
for a good end, corrupts the man as well as the end achieved. He dis¬ 
couraged, therefore, the use of violence even in politics. He attempted 
also to interpret the teachings of the Scriptures, particularly the Gita, in 
this light. 

Hindu Spirituality and the New Ideas a/ Socialism and Communism .— 
Besides the ideas of democracy as represented by the British and American 
forms of government, the ideas of socialism and communism also have 
spread among the higher and lower strata of the Indian society". But they 
will not and cannot come into conflict with Hindu religion as such. One 
great difference between the Christian religious institutions and the Hindu 
is the emphasis which the latter place upon renunciation. Though Christ 
preached that it is as difficult for the rich man to enter heaven as it is 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, the history of the Christian 
Church, except for some orders, is a glaring example of how His teaching 
is discarded. Further, the Church entered secular politics so many times 
and so aggressively that it presented a most unfavourable contrast 
between itself and the meek humility of the Galilean who died on the 
Cross. The popular mind of Europe came in time to identify Christianity 
with power, capitalism and worldly splendour, and began to suspect an 
element of insincerity in its other-worldly teachings. But in India, what¬ 
ever the labourer may say against the capitalist, he does not think that the 
sathnydsin in his red robes is an agent of the capitalists or that he can 
ever be made such an agent It is therefore not safe to think that because 
the Indians are highly religious, socialism and communism can never 
establish themselves in India. They may fail, but not for that reason. 
The word religious is ambiguous: if it means spiritual, the Indians are 
certainly so; if it means that the Indians will tenaciously ding to certain 
external forms, then we are mistaken. Caste system, untouchabUity, and 
all forms of capitalism may be abolished; even then the Indians can 
claim to be spiritual and reject the materialism of Western communism. 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru utters a significant truth when he says in his 
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India and the World* that, though India may turn, in her attempt to 
solve her new problems, to the new civil Station built up and fostered by 
Soviet Russia, she will do so “in her own way, making the structure fit 
in with the genius of her people/' It is again the truth of the plastic 
spirituality of Hinduism. 


4 - METAPHYSICAL CURRENTS 

The religious, social and political movements described above form 
a stirring atmosphere to contemporary philosophers of India, both 
academical and non-academical, It is yet not true to say that all the 
Indian philosophers are actuated by all the currents. Even those who 
have felt their force have not developed their thought in all the directions. 
But it is a promising sign that many are becoming increasingly conscious 
of the new task that faces the philosophers of India. 

The Philosophy of Tagore .—Rabindranath Tagore as a poet rather than 
a professional philosopher. But he attempted to present a coherent view 
of the world in some of his books. Tagore is a manist, though he does not 
deny the reality of the world. Like most of the contemporary Indian 
thinkers he denounces the negative attitude towards the world and does 
not regard it as a product of ptdyd or Illusion, as some popular traditional 
forms of the Advaita did. He believ es that God has expressed Himself 
in His creation, True insight reveals, therefore, the beauty and harmony 
of God's creative act behind all apparent conflict and chaos in this world, 
Tagore says that the world may be appearance, tndyd, produced by God, 
Yet it is God's work of art, and God is the artist. We are interested 
naturally in the picture painted on the canvas and not in the blank 
canvas as such. 

Though Tagore admits that logically the impersonal Absolute or 
Brahman cannot be disproved he says that in religion p which belongs to 
the phenomenal world, Reality is best understood as the supreme Person. 
Tagore's absolutism is, therefore, personal istic. As finite beings, we cannot 
understand the Supreme as impersonal; for our thought, which is limited 
and finite, puts its own limitations upon the unlimited, and "limitation 
of the unlimited is personality: God is personal when He creates/* 

Hie supreme Person is the Law of all laws. The so-called laws are only 
reflections of His unity in the manifold. So these laws will not be felt as 
restraining the activity and limiting the freedom of the finite human 
being, if he surrenders hi* individuality to the supreme Person and 
becomes one with Him. And becoming one with Him means losing our¬ 
selves in Him through love. Love is truth. In knowledge, the distinction 
between the known and the knower is not lost: but it is overcome in love. 

Dr, EhagiWdn Das and his Advaita as Inclusive of Xcgttfivity . — The 
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unwillingness to treat the world as a mere negative entity, without being 
and value, is noticeable also in the philosophy of Dr. Bhagavfm Das, 
He thinks that Sarhkara's formulation of Advaita was not right: because, 
of the two factors, the "I" and the "This," Sarhkara affirmed the "I" 
and denied the "This,*' But the one cannot exist without the other. The 
nature of ultimate Reality must include both as two moments. But the 
"I" is not the "This.” So the form of Reality is best expressed bv saying, 
' ’ I-This-Not ’ 1 (aham-tfati-na ), 

The relation between the ‘T and the 'This" is sakli (power, force) 
or negation. The relation is the relation of necessity, for it holds between 
the members of an indivisible whole, "I-This-Not" is a unity, not a mere 
combination of three independent terms. "This necessity is the one law 
of all laws, because it is the nature of the changeless, timeless, spaceless 
Absolute; all laws flow' from it, and are included within it." Dr. Bhagavan 
D3s calls this sakts by the name may a, treating it as a combination of 
"Is" and "Is not," not as Sartikara interprets it as neither "Is” nor "Is 
not." He is more known as a writer on social problems than as a meta¬ 
physician. He thinks that philosophy ought to be practical and helpful 
to man and society. In his writings, he interprets caste in the light of 
the psychological divisions enunciated by Plato in his Republic. 

Mr. J. Krishnatnnrii. —Once a central figure in the Theosophies! 
Society, Mr. Krishna murti does not claim allegiance to any philosophical 
system or tradition. He is an advocate of that principle of Hindu sad hand 
{spiritual discipline) according to which one should try for one's salvation 
and no vicarious help can redeem one from bondage. Neither a guru, nor 
tile observance of ritual, nor obedience to tradition will help a man. 
Spiritual truth lies deep within oneself, and so it has to be realized by 
oneself and by one’s own efforts. 

Reality is pure life running its course. Our individuality is created in 
it through ignorance. When the latter is dispelled, the individual becomes 
one with pure life, and his strife ends. Life passes from unconscious 
perfection in the lower forms of nature to conscious perfection in the "I." 
ft is in ignorance that we treat Truth or God as lying beyond us. 

This life is beyond duality, and it is natural for man to become one 
with it. "As a river makes its way to the sea. so must the individual 
make his way to reality." Nay. nature herself sees that man finally 
dissolves his individuality and so universal salvation is a predeter¬ 
mined fact. 

The illusory' "I.” which is opposed to "not-I." is dissolved by what 
Krishnamurti calls the method of self-consciousness, which is the method 
of becoming more and more self-conscious until ultimately self-conscious¬ 
ness itself vanishes. "Consciousness is of the ego, and when we are rid 
of our consciousness, there is reality that is free of self-consciousness." 

Sri A urobittdo Ghosh. —Aurobindo Ghosh is a practical yogin and mystic, 
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In his philosophy, he is greatly influenced by the Western scientific theory 
of evolution and the Western positive attitude to the material world. 
But lie discovered both the elements in the Saiva and the Sakta forms 
of the Advaita. fine can see the influence of those traditions (samfiraddyas) 
both in his sddlmttd (religious practice) and his philosophy. The Tanttas 
interpret not as mere illusion but treat it as a positive entity, as 

the Sakti (energy) of Siva, which evolves, without affecting the purity 
of £iva, the world out of itself. Aurobindo reinterprets the Ciid from his 
own point of view. The aim of his yoga is to gather the power of the 
Absolute and use it for the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth. 
As the jiva (individual) is essentially identical with the Absolute (fsiva), 
he can do so. The world is real and is the result of the transformation 
[parhiiitm) of Sakti, Corresponding to the evolution of matter out of 
Sakti, there is involution of it into Sakti. This process is cyclic. Here 
Aurobindo introduces the modem conception of evolution of life and mind 
oat of matter. Sakti is identical with Siva (the Brahman or the Absolute) 
as heat is with fire, and is therefore conscious like Him, The involution 
of matter into Sakti which is the reverse form of the original evolution, 
is the same as the evolution of the forms of life and mind out of matter. 
Matter transforms itself into the higher form of life, and life into mind 
and consciousness. The mind is the mind of the jiva, above which there 
are three supernal minds, the Ovemund, the Supermind and Sac-cid-dnaniia 
which is the highest ideal to be realized. The realization of it places at 
the disposal of man, who then becomes identical with Siva Himself, the 
latter's Sakti (power) ; and man becomes Superman. But this Superman, 
unlike the superman of Nietzsche, is not an egotist, self-assertive and 
aggressive, but one who has surrendered his own ego [ahamkara) to Siva 
and merged himself in the Absolute. He is a self-ruler and docs not strive 
to stamp his own individuality upon the world. 

Professor K. C. Bhattacharya .—Professor K. C. Bhattacharya supports 
the philosophy of Absolute Monism. He does not attempt to interpret 
or expound Samkara's doctrine, but tries to defend its truth by a new 
approach through die philosophy of Kant. He is not satisfied, however, 
with the agnosticism of Kant with regard to the Ideas of Reason. According 
to Kant, none of the categories of understanding are applicable to the 
things-in-themselves and they are, therefore, unknowable. At this point, 
Bhattacharya pins issue with Kant and follow’s the Upanmds which 
declare Brahman to be beyond speech and thought and yet not 
unknowable. 

It is difficult to explain his intricate argument in a short section, but 
the central idea seems to be that we speak of everything including the 
Absolute: so everything is speakahk. The speakable is of two kinds, the 
symbolically speakable and the literally speakable. The literally speakable 
comprises what is spoken of for information and what is only spoken but 
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not spoken of. Of these what b only spoken b spoken either as symbolized 
or as meant. Truth b only symbolically spoken, reality is literally spoken 
as symbolized, and the sclf-subslstent is literally spoken as meant. "None 
of these is spoken of as information, while fact is spoken of as information, 1 r 
We thus get Truth, Reality and Self-subsi&tent and Fact as the four kinds 
of objects of speech. The difference between Truth and Reality is that 
while the latter is enjoyed, the former b not, 

Radhukrishnan and the Adwita 0/ Integral Exj*ertenc £ T — He is a follower 
of Samkara, though he does not treat the world as an illusion as most of 
the traditional followers of £afhkara do. He regards may a as a concept 
of explanation. It means only that the creation of the world b inexplicable, 
but not that the world b devoid of value and importance. He would 
rather regard the w T orld as a combination of Being and Non-being, $al 
and a-sat, than as neither sat nor a-sat, as most of the later logical exponents 
of Advaita would hold. Samkara himself speaks of the appearance, in one 
place, as the combination of truth and untruth (op. satydnrte milhu- 
nTkriya), and Radhakrbhnau can be said to follow him in thb respect. 

Radhakrishnan reconciles the views of Samkara and Ramanuja by 
maintaining that the Brahman of Samkara is the Absolute and that of 
Ramanuja b God. God is a person, but the Absolute is not. God is an 
object of the intellect, but the Absolute b known through intuition. 
Intuition is higher than intellect and it overcomes the dualism of subject 
and object. Our thought is limited; and when it tries to grasp the supra- 
rational Absolute, it imposes its own limitations on [he former, Thus God 
Is the Absolute pressed into the moulds of thought, which cannot do 
away with the distinction between the self and the other. But the dis¬ 
tinction is overcome in intuition, which b yet a form of experience more 
direct (sdk$dl) than thought and perception, which is not infra-rational 
but supra-rational. 

Radhakrishnan believes in the simultaneous salvation of all (sarva- 
mukti) but not in the salvation of each separately {pralycka-mukfi) „ This 
view r is not new to the Advaita, and was held by one of the sub-SchooIs 
headed by VacaspatL As God is the creator of the world, so long as the 
world lasts God must continue as God without becoming one with the 
Absolute, But the individual (jiva) who is a creature of God, must remain 
with God till the latter enters the Absolute. And the world cannot 
disappear if there is a single soul without salvation. So individual salvation 
can only be incomplete salvation; and souls that realize the ultimate 
Truth will remain with God till the final dissolution of the world. 
Radhakrishnan b a meliorbt In fact, some form of meliorism is ultimately 
unavoidable; for it would be unreasonable to imagine that God would 
better the world by a fiat or an act of miracle while human beings merely 
look on, God works only through human beings. His creatures, leaders 
of men in thought and action. Thb is a truth Implied by the Hindu 
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doctrine of incarnation {avittara ); for such men really possess sparks of 
the Divine. 


NOTES 

i.. Underhill: Contemporary Thought of India, p. ao5. 
a. p. 200. 
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CHAPTER XK—continued 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN 
THOUGHT (B) 

i 

No precise date can be fixed for the birth of contemporary India, but we 
can trace its beginnings in the half-century after the death of Aurangieb. 
This was the period which saw the gradual rise of European political 
influence and the parallel decay of power of Indian principalities. The 
decisive battle of Paul pat took place in the same year as the battle of 
Wandewash. Between them, they decided the course of the future political 
developments on the Indian sub-continent. 

An earlier chapter has indicated how the dashing movements and con¬ 
tending ideas of these tumultuous days led to the rise of Shah WalliuHah 
who attempted a synthesis of old and new in order to achieve a regenera¬ 
tion of Moslem society, The seed that was sown by him germinated m his 
own life-time, but his influence became even more widespread after bis 
death. Within a century after him, his teachings bore fruit in the form of 
a vigorous movement led by Maulvi Saiyed Ahmed of Kae Bareilly and 
Maulvi Mohammad Ismail of Delhi. Saiyed Ahmed was a pupil of Shah 
Abdu] Qadir, the eldest son of Shah Walliullah The object of the move¬ 
ment was to revive the spirit of Islam by creating a modem State on 
truly Islamic lines. With his friend and admirer, Maulvi Mohammad Ismail 
who was a man of great learning and a polished speaker, Saiyed Ahmed 
selected the predominantly Moslem urea in the North-Western part of 
India for organizing this movement. The geographical and political 
situation there offered greater chances of initial success and a strong 
hand of Moslems all over Northern India flocked under his banner. 

It is wrong to consider this movement as an attempt at the revival of 
narrow-minded theological orthodoxy. The last great martyr of the cause, 
Shah Ismail, was, like its founder Shah Walliullah, a very philosophical 
and broad-minded religious thinker. He too believed in the unity of faiths 
and gave utterance to his conviction that the same Divine Guidance is the 
source of all great religions. They differ in their forms and rituals but they 
are only the outer garb which had to be changed from time to time to suit 
different times and different climes. 

Shah Ismail, in his philosophical book, the Abaqai, writes about the 
Divine Sage, "The Siddiqut** in the following terms: '"If he finds himself 
among the people w ho believe in Torah (The Old Testament) and is asked 
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to sit as a judge among them he will give his decisions according to the 
Law of Moses* and similarly among the Christians he will decide according 
to the New Testament: and among the followers of the Quran, he will 
decide according to the Qur&n* The fact is that in all great religions fol¬ 
lowed by large portions of humanity, you will find people who are in tune 
with the Divine, Christian monks, Jewish Rabbis, Greek Philosophers, 
Zoroastrians, Hindu yogii:s\ the patterns of their spiritual approach to the 
Lift- Divine are found in a stable condition in the Realm of the Spirit. All 
these great creeds originate in that Realm, They were all pure at the 
source, but with the lapse of time they acquired vicious accretions in the 
form of wrong ideas and bad customs, AH creeds get distorted by j>er- 
verted interpretations and the minds of their followers are prevented from 
real king the original spirit of their teachings. Later generations give quite 
a different meaning to the original creed. The sage possesses the capacity 
of removing all accretions and discovering the original shape and essence 
of a religion- He sees it in the Realm of the Spirit in ail its original purity 
because his soul is awake/' 

The British stigmatized the movement as the Wahabi Movement r but 
this is not correct. Maiilvi Saiyed Ahmed, although he had been to Arabia 
and was fully acquainted with the Wahabi trend of thought, was not a 
follower of Mohammad bin Abdul Wahab of Nejd, The ultimate goal of 
both of them was* no doubt, almost the same. They both sought to purify 
Islamic thought anti spirit from foreign elements and to present to the 
world a complete picture of genuine Islamic conceptions, political, social 
and religious* This parallelism between the two movements has led to the 
erroneous belief that the Indian movement was an offshoot of the Wahabi 
impulse. As a matter of fact, it was a thing of indigenous growth 
having its roots in the teachings of Shah W ain >11 ah of Delhi and not 
of Mohammad bin Abdul Wahab of Nejd, The error is attributable 
to the general ignorance of Shah WalhiUah's views and of Maulvi 
Saiyed Ahmed s association with those who had received inspiration 
direct from him. 

The Waliullah movement which still continues to produce thinkers, 
revolutionaries and great theolgians did not succeed in its attempt at an 
over all reformation or revolution, but it created potentialities which con¬ 
tinued to be partially effective in the religious and political movements of 
modem times. The late Maulana Qbaidullah Sindh i (18S1-194S) lived and 
worked in the conviction that this teaching if properly understood and 
worked is capable of creating a revolutionary slate and society. Such a 
society could synthesize the heritage of all the great cultures, leaving to 
every people the freedom to develop according to its ow n peculiar genius. 
Unity in diversity is the law' of life in all Its aspects and it should be the 
basis of the internationalism of peoples and creeds, God does not want a 
colourless uniformity- of humanity. Intolerance of other cultures and 
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creeds is a sign of ignorance. A narrow-minded religious man b a contra- 
diction in terms. 


II 

For any new movement of reconstruction of Muslim thought and life 
we have to come to the year 1S57 when the mutiny finally smashed the 
already tottering body politic and gave 11 death'blow to Muslim power 
and influence. The new conquering and overwhelming power came from 
beyond the Seven Seas, It was very soon realized by great thinkers and 
reformers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Sir Syed Ahmed Khan that it 
was not a simple military conquest and that the West had gained power 
over the Hast by superiority of knowledge. Instead of vainly striving to 
revolt against the foreigner and to preach hatred for him, the wiser course 
would be to reform our own life and assimilate the new values brought 
by the West and create a new synthesis of material and scientific progress 
with nur own spiritual heritage, if we could free It from all blighting and 
thwarting encumbrances. There is a great deal that is common between 
these great thinkers and reformers. Both of them were great scholars w ho 
set to work to make a study of comparative religion and get back to the 
essence of their own great heritage. Both of them strove to throw off the 
crushing burden of their respective orthodoxies. Both of them attempted a 
reconciliation of science and religion. Both of them were rationalists and 
believed that theism of the purist and the highest kind was a rational 
creed and the religion of nature. Both of them believed that no society can 
lead a healthy life that spurns all change and progress. Both of them 
believed that religion instead of being a conservative and reactionary 
force, retarding the progress of humanity by fossilized dogmas, ought to 
become a dynamic force for all-round amelioration and advance* 

Sir Sycd Ahmed Khan began to interpret Islam in terms of rationalism 
and naturalism of the nineteenth century. He attempted to free Islam 
and Moslem society from the shackles of obnoxious orthodoxy. It was an 
anti-mullah movement, therefore all mullahdom gathered together to 
thwart his attempts at refomt. For the histoiy of Moslem thought in India 
the distinguishing feature of Syed Ahmed Khan s attitude towards Islam 
is that he sincerely believed in the eternal truth of Islam and at the same 
time was convinced that original Islam could be completely reconciled 
with modem science and rationalism. He held that the best elements of 
modem European science and culture could be assimilated by the East as 
the West had once assimilated the cultural heritage of Islam, He was by 
no means a blind imitator of the West nor was he suffering from that 
inferiority complex from which at least two later generations of Indians 
suffered so deplorably. He gathered round him a batch of cognate spirits 
who together defeated the forces of reaction that were ranged against the 
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movement, though he did not achieve that amount of success which his 
progressive thought deserved. Aligarh continued to produce leaders of 
thought and action though none of them reached the calibre of its founder. 
He wanted his nation to get rid of British domination in the long run by 
assimilating the values of modem civilization. As Macaulay prophesied in 
his famous Minute on education in 1835, that English education will ulti¬ 
mately create dark Englishmen in India who will demand to be governed 
by British democratic institutions, so Syed Ahmed Khan his contem¬ 
porary was convinced that Islamic abiding values could be and should 
be synthesized vviLh modem science and progress (o create a free and 
self-respecting nation. He was no mystic and revolutionary like Shah 
Waliuilah but he was one with that great thinker of the early eighteenth 
century* in believing in the rationality and universality of religion when 
seen in all its purity. 


Ill 

So far as the rational interpretation of Islam and the Quran is con¬ 
cerned. the most notable commentary* after the commentary of Syed 
Ahmed Khan is the work of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, He started as a 
versatile litterateur and journalist, then drifted into practical politics and 
the struggle to free the country* from foreign domination and ended by 
becoming a great political leader on the one hand and one of the most 
liberal and scholarly commentators of the Quran and Islam on the other. 
Although his early education was entirely Islamic and Oriental he im¬ 
bibed through the gift of his supreme intelligence much of the spirit of 
modem scientific research. According to his own statement there is hanlly 
any thorn of doubt that has not at one time or other pricked his heart". 
Off and on he has been plunged into scepticism but he has ultimately 
emerged as a staunch and sincere believer in Islam as presented in the 
Quran. Like Syed Ahmed Khan he believes that there is no antagonism 
between genuine religious and genuine scientific research though his 
knowledge of modern science and modem movements is much wider and 
richer than could have been possible for Syed Ahmed Khan in his time. 

As his thought attitudes touch Syed Ahmed Khan in one aspect, so one 
could regard him as a link in the chain of Shall WaliuUah's movement. We 
Itave already referred to the concepts of Shah Waliuilah and his followers 
about the universality of religion and the fundamental unity of faiths. 
Wc have seen that both Shah Waliuilah and Shah Ismail believed that 
beneath the difference of ritual and common law of various religions there 
is one and the same divine Spirit and source, The laws and conventions 
and the forms of worship of different religions are the outer garb of the 
spirit, and there should be tio dispute about these forms. Abul Kalam has 
expounded at length his thesis that Islam is not one out of manv religions 
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with any exclusive dogmas, but is the name ^iveis to that universal religion 
which consists of belief in one God who is immanent in the universe and 
also transcends it and a belief in the moral order and a life beyond. Ac¬ 
cording to him, active love and Providence are His chief attributes which 
create all that is true and good and beautiful, and lau? is derived from 

lave. 

Abul Kalam's emphasis on Islam as universal religion necessarily makes 
hitn relegate to the background the laws and forms and rituals which are 
different in different religions. This is in accord with the interpretation of 
Shah Waliullah as given by his great modem disciple the late Maul ana 
ObaiduUah Sindh L Both of these thinkers have provoked a good deal of 
opposition from orthodoxy which believes that the laws and rituals uf 
Islam are an integral part of it; they are not a garb but a part of the body 
and spirit of I shim. Among the modem Moslem nations only the Turks 
have openly declared their belief and embodied it in their body politic 
that the etertiELt and abiding values of Islam are different from, legislation 
which must van' as the circumstances change. If Abul Kahm Azad had 
been in Turkey he would have heartily and with considerable scholarship 
supported the Kemalist movement to separate legislation from the essen¬ 
tials of Islam and make progress free and unhampered. 

Abul Kalam. who had ceased to believe m the separation of Islam as a 
religion p consistently strove to create one nation in India. He believed 
that that which separated the different communities in India was un¬ 
essential and the essential unity of the multifarious humanity in India 
could be realized by liberal leadership in religion and politics. Some 
people think that his leadership in the national movement reacted on his 
religious conceptions and made him interpret Islam as a universal religion 
which could embrace the diversity of all other creeds. But the truth may 
well be otherwise. His belief in the universality of religion and the unity 
of humanity may well have made him averse to all separatist movements. 
The fact remains that his interpretation of Islam and the Quran and his 
concept of a universal religion make a great appeal to all liberal souls and 
his commentary is a great contribution to Islam in particular and religion 
in general 


IV 

Undoubtedly the most outstanding thinker in contemporary Moslem 
India has been the great philosopher-poet Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Iqbal 
had the good fortune of being educated in Eastern and Islamic as well as 
Western knowledge. He was bom on February' 22, 1873, and died on 
April zi p 1938. He started his career as a Lecturer in philosophy and 
literature but on his return from Europe in 190B adopted law T as a pro¬ 
fession, Very r early in life he became famous as a poet. From the very 
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beginning his poetry was replete with thought; it was thought tinged 
with emotion. Besides writing poems on general themes he diverted his 
supreme art towards producing patriotic poems which were widely sung 
all over the country wherever Urdu or Hindustani was understood. His 
poem HindttstSn Hamdru became a sort of national anthem and was 
chanted in the Indian Assembly on the night that India attained indepen¬ 
dence. It was also a verse of his that was sung during the course of the 
running commentary when Gandhiji's ashes were being immersed in the 
Ganges. On the other hand it was his verses which were chanted on the 
creation of Pakistan ; that showed how the soul of a great poet rises above 
ail political divisions. 

WTiilu in Europe he studied European thought and culture with a pene¬ 
trating mind. He was conscious both of the good that the West had to 
offer and the conflicts of industrial imperialism which were tearing to 
pieces the souls of European nations. It looks paradoxical that it was 
while he was in the West that he realized the abiding values of Islam and 
the East. It appears that it was in Europe that he decided to dedicate his 
gift of poetry to infuse a new life into his nation. After his return from 
Europe he began to ponder deeply over the problems of his country in 
general and of the Moslems in particular. The collapse of Moslem 
political, economical and cultural life touched his soul deeply and he 
began to devote his poetry to revive the drooping spirit of his people. 
Bui while addressing the Moslems, he infused into his poetry life- 
giving thoughts of the East and the West. He reinterpreted Islam for the 
Moslems and gave his thought such an emotional tinge that it stirred 
the chords of every soul. 

His first philosophical poem was Asrari Khudi {the Secrets of the Self) 
written in classical Persian. This was followed by a second equally long 
and varied philosophical poem, Ratnuzi Bekhudi [the Secrets of Selfless¬ 
ness). He preaches the doctrine of self-realization and rightful self-asser¬ 
tion which was a blend of philosophical idealism, Nietzschean Will to 
Power, Bergsonian dtan vital and Islamic thought and traditions. He 
went on producing philosophical poems and highly emotional songs that 
would stir his nation to effort and sacrifice. He complained about himself 
that he was not a man of action, but if it is true that 'the verse that nerves 
a nation's heart is in itself a deed," then his life was a continuous deed, 
Although he was a lawyer by profession, he made no attempt to make 
fresh laws for his people, probably believing in the saying that “let me 
make a nation's songs and I don’t care who makes its laws." He has 
become an integral part of the moral and intellectual consciousness of the 
Indian Moslems in a manner that is unparalleled in the history of Moslem 
India. In one of his poems he compares himself to Goethe, but although 
Goethe was more versatile and his influence on German culture is great 
and extensive, one could say without exaggeration that Goethe never 
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became a part and parcel of the German mind to the extent that Iqbal 
lias become integrated with Indian Moslem consciousness. 

It is difficult to summarize hb teaching in a few words. Like all great 
geniuses, he imbibed knowledge from all directions. His poems touch all 
the vital problems of existence and always give you something which is 
high and deep. Like Shah Waliullah and his spiritual gum, Rumi, he is a 
great reconciler of opposites. He had a mystic strain in his soul but lib 
mysticism lay in saying "yes" to life. He preaches not the negation of 
desire but the intensification, glorification and divination of desire. In¬ 
stead of urging people to seek God he urges them to seek their own true 
selves because, as he has put it. ‘"God too is searching for man'* 

Iqbal's thought and life-attitude arc vital and dynamic forces of con¬ 
temporary Moslem India. Although his first and direct appeal is to Moslem 
consciousness which he proposes to redirect and transform, the compre¬ 
hensive sweep of his all-embracing outlook contains universal and abiding 
elements which create a place for him in world literature. In this respect 
he resembles very' much Fichte and MazzinL Their primary" aim was 
rousing the German and Italian soul respectively, to awaken their human¬ 
ity and their divinity. As thinkers and philosophers they, however, had to 
lay down sound and broad intellectual and moral foundations. They did 
not aim to raise an edifice of narrow and bellicose self-assertion by merely 
provoking the spirit of group consciousness, Their aim was to give their 
nations a mission and an aim of total self-realization. 

While reading and reciting the songs of Iqbal, human and divine, one 
is sometimes reminded of the Eternal Bhtigavad-Gtt& r which Iqbal con¬ 
sidered to be the greatest and deepest production oi Hindu spiritual and 
ethical evolution. To convince the Pandava chief that fighting for a 
righteous cause is a primary duty, Krsna had to traverse the whole gamut 
of philosophical and religious problems. The occasion appeared to be one 
of the great dynastic wars, not uncommon in the history of any country 
or nation, but the situation was utilized by a great soul to acquaint 
humanity for all time with eternal verities. It appears that an analogous 
phenomenon has happened in the contemporary history of Lidia. Iqbal 
saw his nation bewildered by the claims of clashing forces, a victim of 
degenerate traditions and life-negating outlooks. He believed that the 
original spirit of Islam was the spirit of eternal and universal Truth which, 
if realized, could create a life-ameliorating vision for a people. Nations 
begin to perish only when vision fails and truth-embodying urges become 
dormant or destroyed. 

In a very short sketch, one could only summarize very briefly the 
achievements of this great philosopher poet. What is the secret of his 
greatness? The fact appears to be that it w-as the greatness of his soul and 
his intellect which could take up into itself the apparent contradictions of 
life-movements and reconcile them into a great synthesis. When we see 
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him opening his mind to every ideology without any fear of losing his 
centre of gravity, it sometimes appears that his thought system is mere 
eclecticism which picks up what appears to it good from every system and 
presents a beautiful bouquet of many colours. But no great soul is merely 
eclectic; mere eclecticism would not have made Iqbal the force that he 
proved to be. He has brought together as great opposites as Hu mi the great 
mystic and Nietzsche the atheistic Darwinian Evolutionist. Nietzsche's 
vision of Superman sometimes degenerates into that of a super¬ 
beast that throws away into a limbo of degenerate concepts the spiritual 
values created during a long course of the spiritual evolution of man. 
About Nietzsche, Iqbal writes that he has the heart of a believer with the 
intellect of an inhdel. Iqbal believed that some aspects of his revaluation 
of values are real and may be safely combined with and transformed by 
healthy spiritual development. Rumi said that the human species has to 
be transformed and transcended and thus spoke also Zurathushtra in 
Nietzsche; but the objective and the process made the difference. 

On the grand canvas of Iqbal, even dark shades enhance the greatness 
of the picture. He was greatly influenced by Bergson's doctrine of creative - 
evolution. He agreed with Bergson and the mystics about the inadequacy 
of a merely logical intellect. Without the help of intuition, intellect can¬ 
not get to the core of Being and make man in tune with the Infinitely 
Creative elan which he identified with the God of Theism and the reli¬ 
gious experience of great mystics for whom ultimate Reality was static 
and dynamic at the same time. As it was the purpose of Iqbal to dynamize 
humanity, he laid great emphasis on the Dynamic Absolute in whose 
dynamism man must share in order to become truly human and Divine 
at the same time. 

Evolutionism seems to be the "Zeitgeist,” the spirit of the times. Iqbal s 
great contemporary mystic and thinker Sri Aurobindo has transformed 
the entire Hindu spiritual heritage into a doctrine of dynamic spiritual 
evolution, Aurobindo takes in his sweep nineteenth-century materialism 
and twentieth-century socialism and communism and attempts to give an 
outlook to humanity of integral human development which should leave 
no side of his Life untouched and tin transformed, Sri Aurobindo has by a 
great spiritual vision comprehended into one organized whole the heritage 
of the East and the West, the old and the new. There is, however, one 
difference between Iqbal and Aurobindo; Iqbal is not a man of direct 
mystical experiences but his great emphasis on intuition makes him 
hover on the bonder line of mysticism. His perception of mystic truth is 
only with the apprehension of a poet and a philosopher. Aurobindo is 
rooted into Yedantic consciousness and harks back to the ancient sages of 
India who had a direct vision of Truth and lived it. Iqbal is rooted in the 
spiritual consciousness of Islam. Starting from different roads they seem 
to converge on very similar object. If Truth is one like God and the uni- 
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verse, this similarity of outlook cl two great religious thinkers of India is 
nothing to be wondered at. 

Many centuries back India produced two great men. Nanak and Kabir, 
both theistic mystic thinkers, poets and revolutionaries, one bom as a 
Hindu, and the other bom as a Moslem, both ultimately attaining to a 
similar religious consciousness. It may be safely prophesied that in the 
centuries to come, great souls will continue to emerge from the spiritual 
background of these two religions, in order to preach to humanity that 
one great Truth can be approached from different angles. Every great 
prophet will be a reconciler. However much time and circumstances may 
vary their approaches, their God will be the same. To quote Rumi who 
influenced Iqbal greatly as an evolutionary mystic, “Only narrow soak are 
divided; ati great souls arc united and form a single community" 
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CHAPTER XXI 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CHINESE THOUGHT* 

i. INTRODUCTION 

It is very difficult to do justice to the varans factors and diverse ten¬ 
dencies in the course of the development of the intellectual life of a nation. 

First of ah, the environmental influences on the trends of thought 
among a people inhabiting a vast territory of vide regional differences 
must be reckoned with, Koo Yeu-Wu (1632-1682}' revealed in his scholarly 
works some important mental and temperamental aptitudes of the Chinese 
people varying according to their Northern and Southern geographical 
locations, with the Yellow River as a rough line of demarcation. It is 
generally believed that, while the Northern mentality tends more to the 
practical and realistic, the Southern is more speculative and even meta¬ 
physical. To use the terminology of William James both in its philosophical 
and crude sense, the Northerners may be called “tough-minded" and the 
Southerners '‘tender-minded." Although such generalizations are hardly 
conclusive and easily misleading, yet the environmental influences cannot 
be entirely overlooked. 

The cultural contact of one nation with another may play a significant 
part in the intellectual development of either. It may enrich a nation's 
spiritual heritage and it may also divert and even change the general 
course of its development. The internal integration of various cultural 
traits in China brought about a very brilliant period of Chinese philosophy 
dating from the sixth to fourth centuries B.c.; and the mission of this 
integration movement was carried on and almost fulfilled about a hundred 
years later when the Ching dynasty unified China, Thereafter, for a 
considerable length of time, and due to the extensiveness of her territory, 
China had failed to derive new stimuli for her culture from her contact 
with the comparatively backward neighbouring peoples, mostly nomads 
or tribesmen, until her closer contact with India during the third to the 
eighth centuries a.d. and that with Europe intermittently during the 
seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth centuries and then from 
the middle of the nineteenth century onward began to play their important 
roles in the later stages of Chinese cultural formation. 

Moreover, in different periods of history the intellectual activities of 

* In this paper the italicized words are the transliterated Chinese terms, and 
the words in capital letters are the names of books. — Editors. 
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a people usually converge their course of movement towards a certain 
specific direction. Their centre of gravitation may shift from time to 
time, which accordingly may in turn find its expressions in various forms. 
This historical truism 15 usually ascribed to the change of conditions of 
life or the emergence of new circumstances and new problems, or the 
maturity or even eccentricity of mind, or the interaction or integration 
of ideas, or the appearance of some master-minds in the form of a new 
sun around whose orbit other planets are moving. This is called the Spirit 
of Time or better expressed by the German word "Zeitgeist / 1 Only by 
bearing this in mind can we avoid committing any anachronisms of making 
incoherent and consequently incorrect interpretations of intellectual 
trends In order £0 understand the general characteristics of Chinese 
thought, a brief survey of the various periods of the intellectual develop¬ 
ment in China may be appropriate. 

2. THE MAIN PERIODS OF CHINESE 
PHILOSOPHY 

Leaving out the different interpretations of the Chinese thought of 
the pre-Confucian period, I wish to start the treatment of my problem, 
only from the time of Confucius, about the sixth century b,c t onward, 
generally regarded as the beginning of the era of systematic philosophies 
in China. This is* undoubtedly, the most nourishing and brilliant period 
of Chinese thought. 

To many historians of philosophy it is extremely difficult to explain 
why this particular period of the sixth and filth centuries b.c. was so 
unparalleled in history in witnessing the births of so many great philo¬ 
sophers and their great philosophical systems both in the East and in the 
West. Confucius, the Buddha and Socrates were virtually contemporaries. -„ 
The opening of this era in China was in great part due to the changing 
political and social conditions after the decline of the central authority 
of the Chow dynasty* the encouragement given to the learned men, most 
of them being sophists* by the warring feudal lords along both sides of 
the middle and downstream of the Yellow' River, and finally the inevitable 
accumulation of the cultural wealth in appreciable quantity after a 
long period of peaceful development of the people to be used then as a 
basis for building up different intellectual edifices. 

This period, commonly named the period ofHundred Schools/' bears 
a great deal of resemblance to the almost contemporary period in Greek 
history so far as the conditions of the Intellectual activities in both lands 
axe concerned. Multifarious philosophical problems were raised* arguments 
made* speculations advanced and solutions suggested. When the Ju 
Chia , 1 afterwards named the Confucian School, expounded the doctrine 
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of the "Golden Mean" and worked out its consistent philosophy of human 
relations, Yang Chu (about the fifth century bx,)J advanced his egoism 
and hedonism, Mo Ti or Mo Tzu {4S0-439 s,c r )* his altruism, stoicism 
and utilitarianism, and Chuang Tzu (365-293 b.c + )5 his philosophy of 
Taoism together with naturalism and even mysticism. The School of 
Logicians 6 frequently concentrated its arguments on the problem of 
imivonaJs and particulars. Quite opposed to the Confucian interpretation 
of the Book of Change (Yi Chxng)? with emphasis on the dynamic and 
creative nature of the universe, they originated the same riddle against 
the possibility of motion by the method of analysis just as Zeno the 
Eleatic did in Greek philosophy; and the version of those Chinese Sophists 
is 'Take a one-foot-long rod and divide it into two every day, and you will 
find that this halving can never be finished even for ten thousand 
generations." What an amazing coincidence of parallelism in the develop™ 
merit of thoughts in the East and the West] 

The limit of space does not warrant an attempt to deal with one and 
all of the Schools of Chinese philosophy specifically and in detail. Suffice 
it to mention the four most important ones, namely, Ju Chia or Confu¬ 
cianism, Tao Chia* or Taoism, Mo Chia* or the philosophy of Mo Tzu and 
the Legalist School 10 represented by Han Fei Tzu (?-233 5 , 0 *)-“ 

Confucius (551-479 b.Ch) was primarily a moral teacher, who set up 
a new standard of human values and a new ethical code to improve the 
conduct of life of his contemporary and later generations. He had great 
confidence in his moral and cultural and even political mission. He 
digested and synthesized the cultural achievements of the past and of his 
time and re-evaluated and reinterpreted them within the framework 
of his philosophy. If one says that Confucius was only "a transmitter and 
not a creator/" he is, of course, quoting Confucius describing himself 
humbly. Viewed Objectively* the originality and creativeness of Confucius 
lie hidden and diffused in his interpretations of and particularly in his 
commentaries on the old classics. The central theme of his teaching is a 
perfect development of personality and a proper standardization and 
adjustment of human relations with a view to the attainment of the 
supreme good. Yet he took care to refrain from teaching anything 
much about the supernatural or even the metaphysical. Only in the later 
periods his disciples, notably Mencius (371-289 b.C.) 1 " and Bbun Tzu 
(298-23® took it upon themselves to supply the Confudan philo¬ 

sophy with psychological and metaphysical discourses. The realization of 
fm im or "human-heartedness" and Yi l S or "righteousness” is regarded 
and stressed by the Confucianist as the chief aim of the conduct of a man 
who is a man. And to strike the "Golden Mean" is the sure way to mdividua 
perfection and social harmony. 

Taoism as a School of philosophy is chiefly based upon the book Lao 
Tzu i6 which is dated much later than the time of Confucius and has 
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nothing to do with the sagacious old man Lao Tan,'7 whom Confucius 
met. The writings of Chuang Tzu are equally important as the basis of 
Taoism. And the names of Lao and Chuang are usually linked together as 
the designation o! that School. This School of philosophy, while trying to 
reveal the underlying laws of nature, stands for conformity with, or is 
bent on, nature and its laws ; hence the doctrine of “Wu-Wei" or inaction. 
Tao is unnameable: it is the oneness in which both Being and Non-being 
are dialectically embraced. Lao Tzu. the book named after Lao Tzu the 
man. is full of paradoxes that carry with them both brilliance and sug- 
gestiveness up to the state of being a crystal-gazing. With all its meta¬ 
physical veils, Taoism, to my mind, is, at least in certain aspects, an 
empirical philosophy which derives its truth both from natural phenomena 
and human experiences, and thus it may yet be developed into a brilliant 
philosophy of history from its present substance. One cannot fail to 
appreciate the paradoxes embracing, in the Lao Tzl- , wisdom in a nutshell. 
Here are a few for example; "Real cleverness looks like stupidity; genuine 
eloquence sounds like stuttering." “Love is victorious in attack and 
invulnerable in defence. Heaven arms with love those whom it would nett 
destroy." In accordance with the system of thought of the Lao Tzu. 
action is by inaction and advance by retreat. One is amazed at this theory 
that "when two armies, well matched in strength, meet, that which is 
deep in sorrow wins.” Sze-Ma Tan 1 ® of the Han dynasty was right when 
he said that the School of Military Strategy of the later part of the 
Chow dynasty ow r ed its origin to the philosophy of Taoism. 

Diametrically opposed to the philosophy of inaction is the stem call 
to action by Mo Tzu, philosopher and prophet. In the book Mo Tzu. 
Mo Tzu states his teachings in pithy expressions that resemble axioms 
and postulates of the Euclidean geometry. There is an astounding art ay 
of rules of logic and definitions of geometry and some interesting dis¬ 
cussions of problems of epistemology. Mo Tzu advocated the doctrine of 
universal love, from which he derived his altruism, which carried him very 
far afield so that even Mencius, his philosophical opponent, in justice to 
him, described him as "a man who would rub his head and wear his heels 
off to do any man some good," He was a Stoic in the sense that he was 
strongly against any kind or form of comfort and regarded even music 
as a luxury. He was a utilitarian in the sense that he was one of the very 
first philosophers anywhere in the world to develop the theory of pleasure- 
and-pain and to strive for the greatest good for the greatest number and, 
for that matter, for the whole of mankind. He preached universal love, 
and peaoc as the foundation of human society; and that four hundred 
years before the Christian era. A true religious prophet, he never missed 
an opportunity to translate his words into deeds. Because he was by 
conviction against aggression and war, so he organized his disciples, three 
hundred strong, into a corps of volunteers and led them to help the weaker 
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Kingdom of Sung defend her capital against the invading army of the 
Kingdom of Tzu. 

When feudalism began to disintegrate, chaos prevailed. The people 
wanted urgently political stability and social order to be restored and 
even the structure of the state to be remodelled. This state of things 
helped a new School of philosophy to emerge, the Legalist School, whose 
quick gaining of popularity was in the circumstances a logical outcome. 
The leading exponent of this School was Han Fei Tzu. a member of the 
royal family of the Kingdom of Han and a disciple of the famous Com 
fucianist Hsun Tzu. He had the advantage of adopting from the Confucian 
School the principle of "rectification of names” as a means of putting 
political services and social functions in their proper order and respective 
places; from his own master the particular theory that "human nature is 
evil by origin"; and from Taoism its inherent implication leading to 
statecraft and political strategy. He preferred reforms to the restoration 
of the old order and wanted to substitute the rule of law for the reign of 
men. He advocated "the promulgation of law rather than the use of 
personal favour." He did not believe that mere education could be enough 
guidance of human behaviour. As far as one knows, the legalist theory 
is strongly opposed to the Confucian theory which tries to bring the 
pressure of moral and ethical principles to bear upon human conduct, as 
Confucius said, "Guide the people by governmental measures and control 
or regulate them by the threat of punishment, and the people will try 
to keep out of jail, but they will have no sense of honour or shame. Guide 
the people by virtue and control or regulate them by U (propriety), and 
the people will have a sense of honour and reflect," Besides Han Fei Tzu, 
Li Sze :o was another brilliant disciple of Hsun Tzu, Prime Minister of 
Ching, Li Sze helped his sovereign to complete the gigantic task of 
unifying China (246 u.c,}. But this Legalist school, perhaps due to the 
powerful and persistent opposition from the Confucianists in turn, never 
achieved its full development to which it was entitled. Nevertheless, its 
influences had come to stay. In later periods, enlightened emperors and 
successful prime ministers and high officials, although dressed in the 
Confucian mantle, frequently adopted, explicitly or implicitly, the 
principles and measures of the Legalist School together with a bit of the 
Taoist philosophy for making constant adjustments to the changing 
circumstances. 

After the thing dynasty had achieved political unification of China, 
those rival philosophical Schools gradually died out or lost their signi¬ 
ficance. Dissidence of thought was no longer encouraged. When the Ching 
dynasty came to an end (206 B.C.), the succeeding Han dy nas ty Has bent 
upon consolidating its political power and obtaining social stability, 
even at the expense of development of thought. Emperor Wu of this 
dynasty who reigned 140-87 bx. had under him a Confucian scholar by 
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the name of Tung Ching-Sbu (c, 179-104 b.c.J” who liras quick enough 
to take advantage of the tendency of the age and succeeded in persuading 
his sovereign to proclaim the Confucian classics as the orthodox teaching 
of the state. And, to satisfy the supernatural craving of the emperor, he 
took it upon himself to admit into the Confucian philosophical system a 
part of the theory of the School of Yin-Yang , 11 a School with a mystical 
and even astrological tinge dating back to the later period of the Chow 
dynasty. From that time on there was a lull of philosophical activities 
and contentions, except that Taoism never entirely ceased to be a favoured 
School of thought in the Court circle and among the educated class. The 
Confucian scholars were, during that long period, generally devoted to 
recovering and editing the lost and damaged Confucian classics, which 
had been once almost completely destroyed by the great fire which 
occurred in 206 b.C. in Hsicn Yang, s l the capital of the Ching dynasty. 
In connection with the salvaging of the classics, text criticism and philo¬ 
logical research were regarded as more urgent, if not more important, 
than interpretation and philosophizing attempts. 

The downfall of the Man dynasty early in the third century was followed 
in its wake by a long period of chaos. In the beginning of the fourth 
century, barbarian hordes began to invade China, and as their invasions 
gained momentum, they set up many petty kingdoms in Northern 
China, causing or rather forcing a great exodus of the Chinese people, 
among whom were numbers of literati. They crossed the Yangtze River 
and settled temporarily in the South-East. Confucianism now suffered a 
setback. While the barbarous tribesmen had not the good taste for the 
ethical philosophy, the literati, physically fatigued and mentally depressed 
as they were, could not take any more of the stem Confucian classical 
restraint . They looked to Taoism and Buddhism and found that the two 
philosophies offered in common something they needed very much at 
the moment: an escape into mystical ecstasy and an asylum in resignation. 
So Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu were quickly in vogue and the newly- 
translated Buddhist siitras were always assured of an enthusiastic 
reception. So many learned Chinese Buddhists of that period were 
formerly or simultaneously Taoists. Among them the distinguished monk 
Huei Yuan (333-416) 14 was known to be constantly quoting Chuang Tzu 
to help explain the Buddhist philosophy. 

The sudden ascendancy of Buddhism in the fourth century opened a 
new era in Chinese thought, and its influence was strong and far-reaching. 
The work in translating Buddhist sutras from the Sanskrit was not 
started on a large scale for the first time by Kumarajiva (344-413 )’3 
and carried on by many Chinese Buddhist-scholars in the subsequent 
periods until it was finally consummated by Yuan Chuang 1 * in the seventh 
century The result justified the long long years spent: stupendous 
quantity and unusual literary excellence. Buddhism was transplanted 
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in the Chinese soil and, consciously or unconsciously, the Chinese Buddhists 
gradually founded Buddhist Schools or sects of their own, known as 
T&ungM Although they all claimed to be each originated from certain 
Sanskrit or Pali siiiras, yet they, as a matter of fact, developed variations 
of Buddhist thought with the passing of the years in China as a product 
of the local genius. There were ten or more such Schools, most of which 
were embedded in MaMyana rather than Hinayana Buddhism, Among 
them only the Chin Tu Tseng (Clean Land School) 5 * and Chen-Yen Tsung 
(or Mi Tsung)could be looked upon as mainly religious sects; and the 
other eight were more identical with philosophy than with religion. While 
the latter group were able to satisfy the intellectual thirst of the philo¬ 
sophic minds, the former and lesser group supplied the less educated 
and crudely-thinking masses with concrete images of gods, conventional 
ways and forms of worship, and the conceptions of the cosmos with heaven 
and hell as its content, so that the supernatural vacuum in the minds of 
the common people left bv the Confucian ethics could be in some measure 
filled. 

Alter being under the predominating influence of the Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy for about six centuries, the Chinese genius came back into its own, 
and Confucianism headed for a development which-was only recently given 
the name of Neo-Confucianism so as to distinguish it from traditional 
Confucianism. The later period of the Sung dynasty witnessed the high 
tide of Neo-Confucianism. Some of the leading Neo-Cbnfucianists were 
characterized not only by their profound Confucian scholarship but also 
by their earlier excursions into Buddhism. Equipped with a knowledge 
of the Buddhist teachings and methodology, they worked out a new 
metaphysics for Confucianism. This new Confucian School formerly 
known as LiHsuch united and strong, flourished for some time as a main 
current of thought among Chinese scholars, and then it divided itself 
into two separate Schools, One of them was led by Chen Yi (1032-1085)1* 
and Chu Hsi (1130-1200) .J 1 who together advanced the theory of eternal 
"Principles" (comparable to the Platonic Ideas) and contended that they 
were independent of human consciousness. The other School, led first by 
Lu Chiu-Yuan (1139-1191)11 and then by Wang Shou-Jen (1472-1528) ,34 
held that "human mind is a manifestation of the Universal Mind, which is 
the legislator of the laws of nature." In this connection I would refer 
back to Chu Hsi and observe that his commentaries on the Confucian 
classics exercised a tremendous influence upon Chinese education for many 
centuries, enjoying the unique position of being the official interpretation 
of Confucianism authorized by the throne. 

In 1582 there came to China Matteo Ricci (1552-1610).If His advent in 
the company of a select group of Jesuit missionaries was an event In the 
Chinese intellectual world, as he and his fellows, mostly distinguished 
scholars and scientists, brought with them philosophical and theological 
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ideas of the West together with the then meet up-to-date knowledge of 
the mathematical and physical sciences. They immediately look to study¬ 
ing the Chinese language" and the Chinese version of the Euclid by Ricci 
was hailed as a precious piece of work both in the scientific and literary 
sense, Ricci was followed up by other scholars coming from the West 
at different times in the span of almost a century*- Adam Scholia was 
placed by the throne in charge of the State Observatory lor a number of 
years, a great honour ever given to a foreign scholar. Ferdinand VerbiestiT 
held the same distinguished position, made considerable contributions to 
the increase of astronomical knowledge in China, and helped to reform 
the Chinese calendar. Terrene a nd Gerbillioni* were physicists and 
mathematicians of repute. Alenin was deeply interested in translating 
books of different branches of Western learning into Chinese, This period 
of the introduction of new knowledge into China synchronized with the 
age of Galileo, Newton and Leibniz in Europe. Here 1 should like to 
think that if modem science, which was thus brought to China by the 
Jesuits, had had a better way of approach or a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to take root, to spread, to accumulate and to multiply, China 
could have been modernized while Europe was being modernized and the 
entire course of cultural development in China and even in the East 
would have been changed- Unfortunately, two tendencies among the 
missionary scholars from the West developed to cut short this inflow 
of Western knowledge; consequently the newly forged cultural link, still 
feeble and unconsolidated, was broken. The first trouble was that the Jesuit, 
Franciscan, and Dominican orders constantly quarrelled among themselves 
as to the forms of worship which they were to approve for their Chinese 
converts, The second was that the Jesuits took too much interest and 
consequently got involved in the Chinese court politics. This break-ofi 
was the more lamentable because their cultural activities, even in a 
limited field and in the course of a comparatively brief period in Chinese 
history, had already produced some fruitful results. Nevertheless, the 
scientific spirit brought in by them had come to stay and was evinced 
by the subsequent development of Chinese philological research, a new 
scholarship of text-criticism, and the study of astronomy, geography 
and mathematics. In the middle of the nineteenth century, the broken 
link was taken up and welded together, so to speak, in a revived cultural 
contact between China and the West and consequently in a renewed 
movement among the Chinese people to study Western science and 
philosophy with greater zeal and avidity. Especially in the past three 
decades every' aspect of Chinese life began to be reviewed, readjusted 
and re-evaluated by- modem scientific standards, and this conscious effort 
was primarily due to the prevailing influence of the New Culture Movement 
which was started by Dr. Hu Shih+> and his group in 1917, The various 
results of this cultural contact and its subsequent movements in different 
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fields are still being seen and multiplied in our present day, and even more 
so in the future. 


3. THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF CHINESE 

THOUGHT 

Against the historical background of Chinese thought we can proceed 
to make some observations on its- characteristics, which may be regarded 
as an important part of China's cultural heritage exercising considerable 
influence upon the ways of life of the Chinese people. 

In the first place h Chinese thought is fundamentally humanistic. The 
ethical system of Confucius concerns itself chiefly with improvement 
and harmonization of human relationship. Its starting-point is self-culti¬ 
vation of the individual and its final goal is realization of Jen or human- 
hearted ness, which is an honest love and the sense of fellow-feeling toward 
other men, Mencius says: "1 should treat the aged in my family properly 
and extend this to the aged in other men's families; l should treat the 
young in my family properly and extend this to the young in other men s 
families.* 1 Yi or righteousness is also a cardinal virtue supplementary' to 
Jen. Confucius says: '‘The noble-minded man comprehends righteousness, 
whereas the low-minded man comprehends profit- 1 ' Li t which used to be 
wrongly translated as mere "ritual*' means, in fact, propriety or proper 
behaviour or self'discipline. It should, according to Confucius, be supple¬ 
mented by Yueh or music which has a soothing and harmonizing effect 
on human nature. It is the negligence and finally the omission of musical 
nourishment of the life of man in the educational system in the later ages 
that makes the Confucian ethical code appear rather rigid and restrained. 

In the second place, as a result of the strong humanistic influence 
upon Chinese life and thought, the Chinese mind tends to become more 
and more detached from the supernatural. Confucius said p "Look after 
righteousness for the sake of the people; respect the heavenly and earthly 
spirits and keep them at a distance." Confucius never talked about 
monsters, physical exploits, unruly deeds, or heavenly spirits/' He did 
occasionally mention "heaven/ r but by heaven he usually meant "Supreme 
Being/* “Universal Miud/ r "Moral Realm/ 1 or even "First Principle." 
True, he and his disciples were inclined to view unusual occurrences or 
natural upheavals as indexes of good or bad administrations of the powers 
that be. But they had the true idea to find in some big and concrete event 
an encouragement or a warning p as the case might be, to the monarch 
and his officials, hoping thereby to guide them on the right path and to 
check their autocratic tendencies. A bumper harvest or a lean crop was 
usually ascribable to a fatherly king or a tyrant, Confucius placed filial 
piety high among human virtues and allow ed ancestral worship not for 
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any religious reason but as a form of nourishing the affectionate memory 
of the departed parents and parents" parents and as a way of keeping 
good family traditions and examples for the living children and children 1 s 
children. Idol worship went alongside ancestral worship, from both of 
which common people might derive some mental peace or spiritual 
consolation. But idol worship was tolerated only as heterodoxy was 
tolerated, and it was never given an intellectual justification. 

While most Chinese people have little or no interest in the super¬ 
natural, they are content with harmonizing themselves with nature and 
seek delight in nature. This bent of mind is to a great extent attributed 
to the influence of Taoism and particularly to the teaching of Chuang 
Tzu, Chinese scholars and poets simply love to be intoxicated by the 
beauty of nature and to feel lost in the bosom of Mother Earth ’with her 
mountains and rivers* Landscape, therefore, occupies a unique and 
unrivalled position in Chinese painting. Those who love nature not only 
do not wish to conquer nature hut also seek to absorb nature into the 
mind and then to project nature in colours and lines, or to form nature in 
a string of poetic conceptions. Hsun Tzu was the only philosopher in 
China who upheld the theory" of the conquest of nature, but his concept ion 
was never persistently stressed by his followers. That was why the physical 
sciences had not been systematically developed in China until she came 
into contact with the West* 

In the third place, the Chinese mind is secular and tolerant, and when 
religion enters there it generally and often quite uimoticeably loses its 
intolerance, if any in its nature. A household adage runs, “Religions may 
be many , but reason is one. ,J Reason does not go together with intolerance, 
still less fanatkisnt-Retigious tolerance means the freedom ot worship 
and the equality of one faith to another. The modem Chinese family is, 
not infrequently, the home of different religions: the father may be a 
Buddhist* the mother may be a Taoist, the son may be a Christian; and 
nobody worries about them. Religion is a matter of the individual's own 
choice, or sometimes even a matter of the individual s taste, that should 
be entirely free from interference or conversion* No state religion in the 
sense of formal and supernatural religion, no established Church* and 
no Conformist movement has ever existed in China.** So a religious war 
is quite inconceivable to the Chinese, who find it very difficult to vnder- 
stand and explain the Crusades or any Holy War. In Chinese thought, as 
in Chinese history, there is no such institution as * w Inquisition,” or such a 
system as "Index/" 

Since there is tolerance in religion, there is tolerance in ideas. New 
ideas, scientific, philosophical or even political, always find an open mind 
which absorbs them as they come along. The Copemican theory and 
Darwinism, which had such a long struggle for emergence and caused so 
much persecution for their reception in the West, rhe land of their birth* 
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had simply a smooth sailing into the minds of educated but alien Chinese 
as soon as they learned these novel theories from some authoritative works 
and convincing proofs. Tolerance; when and if it is carried to the extreme, 
may produce a state of mind bordering on intellectual indifference; but it, 
nevertheless, has shown the great merit of facilitating the assimilation 
of new knowledge by the Chinese people. 

In the fourth place, the democratic trend in Chinese thought is strong 
and evident, it was mainly derived from Conftirian humanism, but to this 
important current of thought the teachings of other masters, such as 
Chuang Tzu's doctrine of “Levelling all Things" and Mo Tzu’s principle 
of "Universal Love,” all contributed their proper shares. The great 
exponent of the democratic ideas was Mencius who took, in his political 
philosophy, the people as the measure of everything. The will of Heaven 
is manifested in the will of people. The people are of first importance, the 
state next and the ruler is least important of all,” said Mencius. “The 
institution of monarchy is merely functional and nothing is divine in the 
king. Even the ancient sage-kings Yaofi and Shun* were of the same 
species as ourselves." Revolution can he perfectly legitimate in case of 
serious misgovemment and political oppression. The view stated in the 
Book of Change, an ancient classic, that "the revolutions led by Tong« 
and Wo* 4 (both being ancient sage-kings) were in accordance with the 
order of Heaven and in response to the wish of men," was just the thesis 
that Mencius vigorously defended. 

These democratic principles of Mencius were actively revived in the 
later part of the seventeenth century' by Hwang Chung-Hsi {1610-1695)47 
whose two famous treatises “On Ruler" and “On Subject” launched a 
vigorous and brilliant attack on the theory of the "divine right of kings." 
The powerful exposition of the idea of contract between the ruler and the 
mk-d in Hwang’s treatises is found only comparable to that in Rousseau’s 
Lb Contrat Social (1762), in a comparatively later period of the modem 
history. Hwang's work, however, appeared about a century before that 
of Rousseau. Although Hwang failed to make his influence felt during his 
life-time when the imperial rule of the Tsing or Manchu dynasty was at 
its zenith, yet the revival of his School of thought did take place in the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries. His 
book Ming Yi Tai Fond Lu,r 8 containing the two famous treatises, was 
reprinted and circulated in hundreds of thousands of copies to support, 
substantiate and strengthen the revolutionary cause that led to the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic in 1911. 

One would like to raise the question, quite legitimately, why China, 
with such a treasure of democratic ideas, had failed to establish her 
democratic form of Government prior to any in modern times. There 
are, naturally, some social and political reasons to be given. But to au 
historian of philosophical thoughts, the long existing!gap between the 
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Confucian ethics and the conception of law held by the Legalist School 
serves as an explanation that, just for that reason, the noble political 
principles of the former School failed to be institutionalized. And the 
decline ol the School of Mo Tzu caused the decline of the evangelical 
spirit of the Chinese people in regard to political and social reforms. Yet. 
in spite of that, a great under-current of social democracy has always 
been there, half hidden and half apparent, in China. The long-established 
state examination system for selecting talents for public offices precluded 
and removed class or caste distinctions. The broad view of parental ism, 
the extensive size of the family and the different systems of local relief 
work all served and are no doubt still serving as great socializing forces, 
particularly in the rural and interior parts of China. 

The Principle of Ta-Tung or the Great Commonwealth of Confucius 
which covers all the political, social, economic and cultural aspects of 
human life, should always remain as the guiding philosophy towards an 
ideal state for mankind: 

"When the great Tao prevailed, the world was a common state, 
rulers were elected according to their wisdom and ability, and mutual 
confidence and peace prevailed. Therefore, people not only regarded 
their own parents as parents and their own children as children. The 
old people were able to enjoy their old age. the young men were able to 
employ their talent, the juniors had the elders to look up to. and the 
helpless widows, orphans and cripples and deformed were well taken 
care of. The men had their respective occupations and the women had 
their homes. If the people didn't want to see goods lying about on the 
the ground, they did not have to keep them for themselves, and if 
people had energy for work, they did not have to labour for their own 
profit. Therefore them was no cunning or intrigue and there were no 
bandits or burglars, and as a result, there was no need to shut one's ou' r 
gate (at night). This was the period of Ta-Tung, or the Great foramun- 
wealth. "+9 


4 

The above-mentioned components and manifestations of-thought form 
such stuff as Chinese civilization is made of. They have their merits 
and demerits, advantages and disadvantages, blessings and curses, 
cherished achievements and unpleasant consequences. Before this philo¬ 
sophical panorama one stands inspired with a desire to study, review and 
re-evaluate. 

What is more important, we find ourselves in a new era of cultural 
contact, impact and integration,. East is no more East and West is no more 
West, as the dwindling of distance and the ever-increasing inventions for 
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transmitting thoughts and disseminating ideas arc constantly forcing 
the Titan twins to meet. The birth of a new civilization* perhaps a world 
civilization* or possibly several civilizations, is being heralded. Nothing 
old can retain its old form or substance because it is old and nothing new 
can come into being or come to stay by completely shaking off the past* as 
this past is inherent and living in the nature of those who inherit it. This is 
part of the great scheme of evolution* which merely means change and 
never implies progress. Progress presupposes an aim. an ideal before or 
ah^ad of us, In this gigantic process of a new cultural formation p broad 
visions and high ideals among all thoughtful people in the workfare the 
prerequisites for fulfilling their common noble mission of accelerating 
cultural advancement toward perfection of mankind through united 
endeavour in intellectual co-operation. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


CONFUCIANISM AND TAOISM 

i. INTRODUCTION 

It must be said at the very beginning that "Confucianism” is a 
Western term. It is said to be the equivalent of the Chinese term ju Chia 
which means the School of Literati. The Western term does not suggest, 
as the Chinese term does, that followers of this School were scholars as 
well as thinkers; they were the teachers of ancient classics and thus were 
the inheritors of ardent cultural legacy. This is the reason why this 
School always carried on the orthodox tradition of the Chinese society, 
and for more than two thousand years its teaching was recognized by 
the State as the official philosophy both in education and in daily 
life. 

“Taoism" 1 Is also a Western term with an ambiguous meaning. It is 
said to be the equivalent of two Chinese terms: Tao Chia and Tao Chtao. 
Although these two terms have the term Tao in them, their denotations 
are quite different, Tao Chia denotes a philosophy while Tao China a 
religion. The teaching of Taoism as a philosophy and that of Taoism as 
a religion are not only different, they are even contradictory. Taoism 
as a philosophy teaches the doctrine of following nature, while Taoism 
as a religion that of working against it. For instance, according to the 
teaching of the Taoist philosophy, life followed by death is the course 
of nature and man should follow this natural course calmly. But the 
main teaching of the Taoist religion is the principle and technique o! 
how to avoid death, which is expressly working against nature. In the 
present chapter ( wall take the term Taoism to mean Taoist philosophy, 
because it is Taoist philosophy that has been a real rival of Confucianism. 

Confucianism in its original type is a philosophy of social organization, 
while Taoism in its original type is a philosophy of an anti social character, 
Confucianism emphasized the social responsibilities of man, while Taoism 
emphasized what is natural and spontaneous in him As the Chinese used 
to say, Confucianism valued ming chiao [the teaching of names denoting 
social relationships), while Taoism valued tzujan [spontaneity or natural¬ 
ness). These two trends of Chinese philosophy correspond roughly to the 
traditions of classicism and romanticism in Western thought. These two 
trends of Chinese thought rivalled one another, but also complemented 
each other. They exercised a sort of balance of power and the inter¬ 
actions between them marked the development of Chinese thought 
through Chinese history. 
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2. CONFUCIANISM 

There are three great figures in the Confucianist School: Confucius 
(55t-479 b.c.Jj Mencius (c. 371-e. 289 B.c.) and Hsun Tzu (e. 298- 
c. 238 B.c,). As I just said, most of the Confucianists were both scholars 
and thinkers; Confucius, the founder of the School, was no exception. 
Besides, he was a great educator. His primary function as a teacher, he 
felt, was to interpret to his disciples the ancient cultural heritage. That 
is why, in his own words as recorded by his disciples, he was "a transmitter 
and not an originator" (The Con/urtan Analects, VII, 1}. But this is only 
one aspect of Confucius, and there is another one as well, This is that 
while transmitting the traditional institutions and ideas, as recorded in 
the ancient classics, Confucius gave them new interpretations derived 
from his own moral ideas. 

Confucius had his own moral ideas about the individual and society. 
In regard to society, he held that in order to have a well-ordered society, 
the most important thing is to cany out what he called the "rectification 
of names." Things in actual fact should he made to accord with the 
implication of the names attached to them. In other words, every name 
contains certain implications which represent the Essence of that class 
of things to which this name applies. Such things, therefore, should agree 
with this ideal essence. 

This sounds quite Platonic, but Confucius' interest was much less in 
the logical and metaphysical aspects of this theory' than in its moral 
aspect. What he emphasized is that every name in the social relationships 
implies certain responsibilities and duties. There are five social relation¬ 
ships: father and son, ruler and subject, husband and wife, elder and 
younger brothers, and friends and friends, These are all names of social 
relationships, nnd the individual bearing these names must fulfil his 
responsibilities and duties accordingly. If every individual in the society 
acts in this way, then the society will be in great peace - 

In regard to the virtues of the individual, Confucius emphasized human¬ 
heartedness (jm) and righteousness (y»). Righteousness means the "ought” 
of a situation. It is a categorical imperative. Everyone in society has 
certain things which he ought to do, and which must be done for their 
own sake. This is rather a formal idea, but that of human-heartedness 
is more concrete. The formal essence of the duties of man in society is 
their " ought ness/' because all these duties are what he ought to do. 
But the material essence of these duties is "loving others,” i.e. jen or 
human-heart edness. The father acts according to the way a father 
should act who loves his son; the son acts according to the way a 
son should act who loves his father, Confucius said: 1 'Human-heart ed- 
ness consists in loving others" ( The. Ctmfucian Anakcis, XII, 22)- The 
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roan who really loves others will certainly be able to perform his duties 
in society. 

While Confucius developed these moral ideas, Mencius gave them 
psychological and metaphysical justifications. Mencius had a famous 
theoiy which is that human nature is essentially good. Jen or human* 
heartedness is not something alien to human nature but something 
inherent in it. According to him, all men have "a mind which cannot 
bear to see the suffering of others” {The Mencius, Ifa, 6). This he called 
the ''unbearing mind." The practice of jen or human-heartedness by an 
individual is nothing more than the natural development of his "unbearing 
mind.” This is the psychological justification which Mencius gave to the 
Confucian virtue. 

Mencius further said: "He who completely develops his mind, knows 
his nature. He who knows his nature, knows Heaven" (The Mencius, 
Vria, i). The mind here referred to is the " unhear mg mind" which is 
the essence of our nature. Hence when we fully develop this mind, we 
know our nature. According to Mencius, our nature is "what Heaven has 
given to us" {The Mencius, Via, 15). Therefore, when we know our 
nature, we also know Heaven. 

But what is Heaven? According to Mencius, the universe is essentially 
a moral universe. The moral principles which are inherent in human 
nature are also metaphysical principles of the universe, of which the 
nature of man is an. exemplification. It is this moral universe that 
Mencius meant when he spoke of Heaven. An understanding of the moral 
universe Mencius called “knowing Heaven.” 

Through the full development of his nature a man can not only "know 
Heaven" but can also become one with Heaven, Mencius remarked: “All 
things are complete within us. There is no greater delight than to realize 
this through self-cultivation" {The Mencius , Vila. 1). According to 
Mencius, the way to achieve this realization is the practice of jen or 
human-heartedness. Through this practice, one's egoism and selfishness 
ate gradually reduced. When they arc completely reduced, one comes to 
feel that there is no longer a distinction between the individual and the 
universe. That is to say, one Incomes identified with the universe as a 
whole. This leads to a realization that "all things are complete within us." 
This is the metaphysical justification which Mencius gave to the Confucian 
virtue and is also the mystical aspect of the Confucian ist philosophy. 
Confucianism of the eleventh and twelfth centuries developed this aspect 
of Confucianism still further. 

In the third century B.c. there was another very prominent and 
influential Confucianist who was a rival of Mencius and developed another 
aspect of Confucianism. He was Hsun Tzu (e. 298-t. 238). Mencius repre¬ 
sented the idealistic wing of Confucianism, while Hsun Tzu the realistic 
wing. 
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Hsun Tzu was best known by this theory that human nature is originally 
evil. Superficially, it may seem that Hsun Tzu had a very low’opinion of 
man, yet the truth is quite the contrary. Hsun Tin's philosophy may be 
called the philosophy of culture. His general thesis is that everything that is 
good and valuable is the product of human effort, Value comes from 
culture and culture is the achievement of man, It is in this that man 
has his great importance in the universe. 

Human nature, too. should be cultured, for. from Hsun Tzu’s view, 
the very fact that it is uncultured means that it cannot be good. According 
to him, "nature is the unwrought material of the original, what are 
acquired are the accomplishments and refinements brought by culture. 
Without culture there would be nothing upon which to add the acquired. 
Without the acquired, nature could not become beautiful of itself” (the 
J&rot-fzri, ch. 23). 

Tliis leads to the question: How', then, can man become morally good? 
For if every' man is bom evil, what is the origin, of good? To answer this 
question, Hsun Tzu gave two lines of argument, 

In the first place, Hsun Tzu maintained that man cannot live without 
some kind of social organization. In order to enjoy better living, men 
have need of co-operation and mutual support. They also need to be 
united in order to conquer other creatures. So they must have a social 
organization. And in order to have a social organization, they need rules 
of conduct, Social institutions and morals are just the representation of 
these rules. 

In the second place, Hsun Tzu pointed out the facts that people 
desire and hate the same things/’ and “that their desires are many, but 
things are few 1 ' (the Hsttn-tzu, ch, 10), This is certainly one of the funda¬ 
mental troubles in human life. If people do not all desire and hate the 
same things, for instance, if one likes to conquer and the other enjoys 
being conquered, there would be no trouble between them and they would 
live together quite harmoniously. Or, if all the things that everyone 
desires were very plentiful, like the free air, then too there would be no 
trouble. Or yet again if people could live quite apart from one another, 
the problem would be much simpler. But. unfortunately, the world is 
not so ideal. People must live together and in order to do so without 
contention, limit must be imposed on everyone in the satisfaction of 
one’s desires. The function of social institutions and morality is to set 
this limit. When one acts beyond the limit in the satisfaction of one s 
desires, one acts immorally. 

Thus Hsun Tzu gave a quite utilitarianistic explanation of the ongvn 
of morality. Confucius emphasized morality and the virtues, but did not 
give a theoretical justification for them. Mencius and Hsun Tzu both tried to 
give them theoretical justifications which were based upon their theories of 
human nature. Their theories are different, so are their justifications. 
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3. TAOISM 

There are also three important figures in Taoism: Yang Chu. Lao Tzu 
and Chuang Tzu. Yang Chu lived probably at the same time as Mencius. 
The main ideas of Yang Chu's teaching can be summarized in two phrases: 
"each one for himself'' and "despising things and valuing life." He was 
reported to have taught that "though he might have profited the whole 
world by plucking out a single hair, he would not have done it" 
{Mencius, Vila, 26). Tire Han-fci-tzu, a book of the third century n,c_, 
also spoke of the follower of Yang Chu as: "even for the great profit of 
the world, he would not exchange one hair of his shank" (ch. 50). These 
two statements about Yang Chu perhaps illustrate two aspects of Yang 
Chu’s teaching. The statement that Yang Chu would not sacrifice a single 
hair even in order to gain the whole world, as reported by Mencius, 
illustrates his teaching of "valuing life." The statement that Yang Chu 
would not give up a hair from his shank even to gain the entire world, 
as reported by the Han-fei-tzu, illustrates his teaching of "despising 
things." According to his teaching, every man should value his life and 
despise things, and the consequence is that "every man for himself.” 

Yang Chu represents the first phase in the development of early Taoist 
philosophy. Every man, valuing life, ought to attempt to preserve his 
life and avoid injury. How to achieve this is originally the main problem 
of Taoism. Yang Chu's method of doing this is "to escape," This is the 
method of the recluse who flees from society and hides himself in the 
mountains and forests. By doing this he thinks he can avoid the troubles 
and evils of the human world. Things in the human world are so com¬ 
plicated, however, that no matter hew well one hides oneself, there are 
always troubles and evils that cannot be avoided. There are times, 
therefore, when the method of "escaping” does not work. 

The ideas expressed by the Lao-tzu represent an attempt to reveal 
the laws underhung the changes of things in the universe. Things change, 
but the laws underlying the changes remain unchanged. If one under¬ 
stands these laws and regulates one’s actions in conformity with them, 
one can turn everything to one's advantage. This is the second phase in 
the development of Taoism. 

According to tradition, Lao Tzu was an old contemporary of Confucius. 
The book bearing his name, the Lao-tzu, has therefore been regarded as 
the first philosophical work in Chinese history'. Modem scholarship, 
however, has forced most scholars to change this view and date it to a 
time considerably after Confucius. It is quite possible that there actually 
lived a man known as Lao Tzu who was a senior to Confucius, but that 
the Lao-tzu the book is a later production. So I take the ideas expressed 
in the book as representing the second phase in the development of 
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Taoism without necessarily denying that Lao Tzu the man was an old 
contemporary of Confucius. 

In the Lao~teu t the idea of Tao becomes prominent. The literal meaning 
of the word Tan is the way. But the Tao in Taoism is what the Taoists 
called the mmameable. In their system, the Tao is that by which all things 
come to be. Since it is that by which all things come to be, it necessarily 
cannot be a thing. Things have names, that is to say, they have some 
attributes because of which they are named. For instance, a tree is called 
a tree, and a table is called a table. But the Tao is necessarily not any¬ 
thing, so Tao is necessarily having no name. Everything is a being, Tao 
is necessarily not anything, so it is not a being. It is non-being, as the 
Taoists called it. The ideas of Tao, being, and non-being, are all dearly 
mentioned in the Lao-tzu. 

According to the Lao-tzu, all tilings come from the Tao. When there 
are things, there are also the law's that govern the changes of things. 
Among them, the most fundamental one is that “reversing is the move¬ 
ment of the Tag** (ch, 40). The idea is that if anything develops certain 
extreme qualities, these qualities invariably revert to become their 
opposites. 

This constitutes a law of nature. Therefore, “It is upon calamity that 
blessing leans, upon blessing that calamity rests" (ch, 5$). "Diminish a 
thing and it will increase, increase a thing and it will diminish” [ch. 42). 
The Lao-tzu Is full of such paradoxical statements. They are no longer 
so r if one understands the fundamental law of nature. But to the 
ordinary people who have no idea of this law, they seem paradoxical 
indeed. Therefore in ihc Lao-tzu it is said: "The gentleman of the low- 
type, on hearing the Truth, laughs loudly at it. If he had not laughed, 
it would not suffice to be the Truth" (ch. 41). 

The man who understands the law of nature will regulate his conduct 
accordingly. The general rule of his regulation is that if he wants to 
achieve anything, he starts with its opposite, and if he wants to retain 
anything, he admits in it something of its opposite. For instance, if one 
wants to be strong, one must start with the feeling that one is weak, 
and if one wants to preserve capitalism, one must first admit in it some 
elements of socialism. 

In this way a man can live safely in the world and achieve his aims. 
This is the answer and solution to the original problem of the Taoists, 
how to preserve life and avoid harm and danger in the human world. 

Chuang Tzu (c. 369-c. 286 B.C.) is perhaps the greatest of the early 
Taoists. The book bearing his name, the Ckmng-lzu is a very important 
document in Taoist literature, but we are not sure which part of it was 
really written by the philosopher himself. The first chapter of the Chuang- 
tzu> entitled "The Happy Excursion” expresses the idea that there are 
varying degrees of happiness, A free development of our nature may lead 
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us to a relative kind of happiness*, absolute happiness is achieved through 
a higher understanding of the nature of things. 

To cany out the first of these requirements, the free development of 
our nature, we should have a full and free exercise of our natural ability. 
That ability is our 1 e, as the Taoists called it, which comes directly from 
the iao. It U said in the Chuang-tzu, "When things obtained that by 
which they came into existence it is called the 7V [ch. 12). Thus the ft 
is what we obtain from the Tao and is what makes what we are. We are 
happy when this Tt or natural ability of ours is fully and freely developed. 

The happiness achieved in this way is of a relative kind. Relative 
happiness is relative because it has to depend upon something. It is true 
that one is happy when one has a full and free exercise of one's natural 
ability, but there are many ways in which this exercise may be obstructed. 
If one’s happiness depends upon this exercise, one's happiness also depends 
upon the circumstances which render this exercise possible. Hence, one’s 
happiness is limited by these circumstances and therefore relative, 

lo achieve absolute happiness, one needs knowledge and understanding 
of a higher kind. This is discussed in the second chapter of the Chnang-tzii 
which is entitled "On the Equality of things." The first chapter of the 
Ckuang-teu maintains that there are two levels of happiness; the second 
that there are two levels of knowledge. The knowledge on the first or 
lower level is the opinions that are made by each individual from his 
own particular finite point of v iew. Being thus finite, these opinions are 
one-sided. Yet most people not knowing that their opinions are thus 
based on finite points of view, always consider their opinions as right 
and those of others as wrong. According to this chapter, the distinction 
of right and wrong is not very much different from that between "dill" 
and "that.’’ Everyone necessarily considers oneself as "tills" and others 
as "that." 

If we see that the distinction of right and wrong is not very much 
different from that between "this" and "that/ 1 we already see things 
from a higher point of view. This is called in the second chapter "to see 
things in light of Heaven,” which means to see things from the point of 
view of that which transcends the finite, which is the Tao, In the ChitaHg- 
/*«. the finite point of view is compared with the view of the well frog. 
The frog in the well sees only a little sky, and so thinks that the sky is 
just so big. 

From the viewpoint of the I ao, not only the differences of opinions 
are relative, that between things are relative too. Although all things 
differ, they are alike in that they all constitute something and are 
good for something. They all equally come from the Tao. From the 
viewpoint of the Tao, things, though different, are yet united and 
become one* 

The distinction between the "me" and the "non-me” is also relative. 
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From the viewpoint of the Tan, the “me" and the “non-me" are also 
united and become one. In the second chapter, it is said: +p Heaven 
and earth and I come into existence together, and all things with me 
are one/* 

This statement in the second chapter is immediately followed by 
another: "Since all things are one. what room is there for speech? 1 ' If all 
things are one, this one can neither be discussed nor even be conceived. 
For as soon as it is thought of or discussed, it becomes something external 
to the thinking and speaking. So since its all-embracing unity is thus lost, 
it is not the "one" at all. It cannot be known. The only way to get it is 
to be identified with it. 

To be identified with the "one." is to have ihe experience of living in 
the "realm of the infinite/* as the Taoists called it. He who has this kind 
of experience has forgotten all the distinctions of things, even those 
involved in his own life, In his experience there remains only the un- 
differcntiable whole, in the midst o! which he lives. He is really the 
independent man, so his happiness is absolute. 

Here we see how Chuang Tzu reached a final solution of the original 
problem of the early Taoists. To the sage who has achieved the identi¬ 
fication of himself with the "one,' 1 the problem ceases to be a problem. 
As is said in the Chnang-tzu : "The universe is the unity of all things. If 
we attain this unity and identify ourselves with it. then the members 
of our body are but so much dust and dirt, while life and death, end and 
beginning, are but as the succession of day and night, which cannot 
disturb our inner peace. How much less shall we be troubled by worldly 
gain and loss, good luck and bad luck" (ch, 20), Thus Chuang Tzu solved 
the original problem of the early Taoists by abolishing it. This is really 
the philosophical way of solving problems, This represents the third and 
last phase in the development of Taoism, 

The method of achieving the identification of the individual with the 
whole is discarding knowledge on the lower bvcl through knowledge on 
the higher level. The function of knowledge in the ordinary sense, the 
knowledge on the lower level is to make distinctions about things. The 
knowledge on the higher level leads us to understand that all distinctions 
are relative and thus lead to the abolition of all distinctions and finally 
even the higher knowledge itself. 

As I just said, the culmination of Confucianism is also the identification 
of the individual with the u T hoIe. But to achieve this, the Confucianists 
used a different method. The method of the Taoists is known as the 
method of discarding knowledge, while that of the Confucianists that of 
accumulation of moral practices. Through the accumulation of moral 
activities, the selfishness of the individual is gradually reduced, and finally 
all the distinctions between the fJ me" and the fJ non-rae" is abolished, and 
thus the individual is identified with the whole. The oneness achieved by 
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the Confucianists is emotional, while that achieved by the Taoists is 
intellectual. Therefore the Confudanists always spoke about ‘’loving 
people as one's brothers and all things as one's friends/’ while the Taoists 
about that “abandoning the world and living independent of it/' The 
Confucianixt sages were enthusiastic souls, while the Taoists sages men 
of imperturbable calm, 

4. NEO-CONFUCIANISM 

We have seen from above that the original Confucianism emphasized 
more man’s soda! relations, while the original Taoism more man’s relation 
with the universe. Hence the former is much Jess metaphysical than the 
latter. The later Confudanists of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
Neo-Confudanists as we now call them, under the influence of Buddhism 
on the one hand and Taoism on the other, improved the original Con¬ 
fucianism and supplied it with metaphysical systems even greater than 
the original Taoism. 

Among the Neo-Confudanists there are two main Schools. By happy 
coincidence, the two Schools were initiated by two brothers known as 
the two Ch’eng Masters, Cheng Yi (1032-1108), the younger brother, 
initiated a School which was completed by Chu Hsi (1130-1400) and was 
known as the Ch’eng-Chu School or Li Hsuth (School of Laws of Principles). 
Ch'eng Hao, the elder brother, initiated another School which was con¬ 
tinued by Lu Chin-yuan (1139-1193] and completed by Wang Shou-jen, 
better known as Wang Yang-ming (1473-1529) and was known as the 
Lu-wang School or Hsin Ii&ttch (School of Mind). The full significance of 
the difference between the two Schools was not yet recognized at the time 
of the two Ch'eng Masters, But Chu Hsi and Lu Chiu-yuan began a great 
controversy which has been carried on until the present day. The main 
issue between the two Schools was really one of fundamental importance. 
In terms of Western philosophy, it was one as to whether the laws of 
nature are or are not legislated by the mind or Mind, That has been the 
issue between Platonic realism and Kantian idealism, and may be said 
to be the issue in metaphysics. If it were solved, there would be not much 
controversy left. 

At the beginning of this chapter, 1 said something about the Confucian 
theory of the rectification of names. The implication of this theory is that 
every name contains certain implications which constitute the essence of 
that class of things to which this name applies. If the metaphysical 
Implications of this theory are fully developed, it becomes the Platonic 
theory of Ideas, Ch'eng Yi and Chu Hsi did make such a development. 

What Plato called Ideas or Aristotle called Forms, Ch’eng Y r j and Chu 
Hsi called Principles. For them, just as for Plato and Aristotle, all things 
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in the world, if they exist at all, must be the embodiment of some Principle 
in some material. If a certain thing exists, there must be for it a certain 
Principle. If there be a certain Principle, however, there may or may not 
exist a corresponding thing. The Principle is what they called Li* which 
may also be translated as the law. 

For Ch'eng Yi and Chu Hsi, the Principles are eternal and independent 
of human consciousness. But for Lu Chiu-yuan and Wang Shou-jen, "the 
mind is the Li." The human mind is the manifestation of the universal 
Mind, which is the legislator of the laws of nature. 

According to Wang Yang-ming, the individual mind is the manifestation 
of the universal Mind, and the manifestation of the individual mind is 
the "intuitive knowledge'" of the individual. For Wang Yang-ming, the 
"intuitive knowledge" is the innate faculty of every one, which knows 
with immediacy and certainty what is morally right and what is morally 
wrong. This is so, because the Laws, including the moral law, are simply 
the legislation of the mind. If a man just follows the dictates of his 
"intuitive knowledge," he will naturally in his conduct love all people 
and indeed all things. This is so* because there is an original oneness 
innate in the mind of all people, which is lost to a man when ho is selfish, 
and restored when he is altruistic. 

Although there is a great difference between these two Schools in their 
metaphysics, they both followed Confucius in emphasizing the importance 
of the social duties of man. They emphasised even more than Mencius 
that in practising his social duties, if he has the right understanding of 
the principles or the mind, a man really achieves something much more 
impciriant and valuable. According to the neo-Confucianists, the ideal 
man whom thev called sage cannot perform miracles, nor need he try. 
He does nothing more than most people do, but having a higher under¬ 
standing of the universe, what he does b to him the exemplification of 
the Principle and the Mind, and thus have a cosmic significance. The 
difference between him and the other people is not in hb doings and 
activities, but in the fact that he does what he does in a state of 
enlightenment, while other people do what they do in a state of ignorance. 
What he does has not only moral value but also value which may be 
called super-moral. Or we may say, through his higher understanding 
of the universe, the moral value of his actions is transformed into super- 
moral value. 

Here we have the most essential revelation of Chinese philosophy h which 
is just this open secret Chinese philosophy simply takes life as a fact of 
nature and tries to improve it spiritually by an attempt to transform 
the meaning and value of daily life to make it w p orth while in the best 
sense. This Neo-Confucianism accomplished to a great extent. It is not 
without reason that since the twelfth century, Neo-Confucianism had 
been the leading philosophy in Chinese society until the invasion of 
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Western ideas into China since the end of the last century, when new 
circumstances lead to the need of a new philosophy. 

China is now undergoing a violent revolution. But in the long run a 
revolution is after ail a continuation of the old. In the new the best of 
the old is preserved. This is what will happen to Chinese society and also 
to Chinese philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


INDIAN INFLUENCE ON 
CHINESE THOUGHT* 


i 

THE first contact of China with India goes back to the second century B.c. 
when certain scientific and cosmological notions infiltrated into China 
probably through the nomadic agencies of Eastern Turkestan, One of the 
most renowned Taoists of this period, Prince Lieu-ngnn (Huai Nan-tseu) 
introduced for the first time a cosmology according to which the universe 
is divided into nine regions spread around a central mountain upon which 
are arranged the heavenly worlds, This cosmology is of Indian origin and 
specially developed in the Buddhist literature, 

China received Buddhism from the same nomadic sources towards the 
end of the first century B.C., and within a century it was officially recog¬ 
nized as a religion worthy of toleration, Buddhist scholars began coming 
to China from the end of the first century after Christ and their activities 
were mote and more intensified- But throughout the Han period (a,d. 65 220), 
although a number of scholars had come to China, worked among the 
Chinese and translated a fairly large number of texts into Chinese, Buddh¬ 
ism had a hard struggle with the indigenous systems, Confucianism with 
its traditional prestige in the court and its hold on the nobility looked 
down on Buddhism as a barbarian religion. The Chinese, like the Greeks, 
looked upon all foreigners as barbarians and Indians were no exception to 
the rule. In the Han period attempts were made to transform Confu¬ 
cianism into a religion but its religious character was much less developed 
than Buddhism. Taoism wits more established as a religion but its philo¬ 
sophical background was much weaker than Buddhism. This gave Buddh¬ 
ism certain advantages over the indigenous systems. 

As Buddhism was a much richer religion than Confucianism and as it 
possessed a much deeper philosophy than Taoism it soon attracted the 
Chinese. The Chinese literati themselves started pleading for Buddhism. 
Thus Mou-tseu who lived towards the dosing years of the Han period 
(a.d. 170-225) wrote a treatise in which he compared the doctrines of Buddh¬ 
ism with the teachings of Confucius and Lao-tseu and tried to establish the 
superiority of the former. “The five classics/' he says, “are the five tastes 

• The French system of spelling Chinese words has been followed in this paper. 
For connecting the spellings of this paper with those oi the preceding ones treat 
tseu as (***, Ki f K‘i) as Chi (CA'i), Kiu as cJiiu, King as Ching, Liu ngan as Ltuan, 
Hiutin-tsang as Yuan ekuittig, Cku Hi a* Chu Hsi. —Editors. 
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while the doctrines of the Buddha are the five kinds of grains. Since I heard 
the doctrine, I see the fully resplendent sun across the hanging clouds, I 
enter darkness with a torch. To live a family life* to have worldly con¬ 
nexions, to take advantage of all occasions, to take interest all the time in 
present things, these are the ways of the common literati which are givers 
up by the really learned one. The saints* however, follow the way of im¬ 
mense perfection (Buddhism). It is mysterious like the sky and deep like 
the sea," 

The writings of such people as Mou-tseu succeeded gradually in creating 
confidence in the minds of the educated Chinese about Buddhism. Besides, 
the life of purity followed by the Indian Buddhists who had come to 
China and by their Chinese disciples did not fail to attract the Chinese to 
this new faith The patronage of the foreign dynasts in China also helped 
the cause of the new religion. The Wei dynasty which came in power in 
the fourih century was of foreign origin. They were great patrons of 
Buddhism and the beginnings of aU great works of Buddhist art were 
made by them. The first Emperor of the dynasty made Buddhism a State 
religion. 1 The edict of toleration which he promulgated in a.d. 335 ran as 
follows: 

“The Buddha is a god worshipped in the foreign countries. He may 
not be worthy of receiving offerings from the Emperors of China and 
from the Chinese. But I who was bom in the frontier province, have 
the good fortune to be a ruler of China. In regard to religious duties I 
must abide by the customs of my people. As die Buddha is a foreign 
God it is in the fitness of things that I should worship him Ii is a pity 
that the same old laws of ancient times should be followed even now. 
When a tiling is found perfect and faultless why should they still stick 
to the customs of the ancient dynasties. My people are called barbarians, 
I grant them the privilege to worship the Buddha and adopt the Buddhist 
faith il they like to do so/ 1 

Since then Buddhism went on prospering in China till about the eleventh 
century* Successions of Indian teachers coming from India kept the torch 
burning. From the fourth century onwards the Chinese monks themselves 
started going to India and making a deep study of Buddhism with Indian 
teachers. A vast literature of Buddhism, translated from Indian sources 
by the Indian as well as by the Chinese scholars, helped the Chinese to 
read Buddhism in translations. Some of the translations also had great 
literary value and came to be considered classics in Chinese literature. 

The influence of Buddhism on Chinese life and thought was tremendous. 
Dr. Hu Shih, the leader of the Chinese intellectual renaissance* says: 
"Wien China was brought face to face with India, China was overwhelmed, 
dazzled, and dumbfounded by the vast output of the religious zeal and 
genius of the Indian nation. China acknowledged its defeat and was 
completely conquered.” 
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2 

Indian influence on Chinese thought first manifested itself in attempts 
at its approximation to Chinese ways of thinking. The pioneer in this 
attempt was Seng-chao who lived towards the beginning of the fifth 
century and was a disciple of the famous KumarajTva, Kumarajlva, a 
scholar of tare genius, bom in Eastern Turkestan and educated in K5S- 
mlra came to China in a.d, 401. He worked in China till his death in a,p. 413 
and translated a large number of texts into Chinese, many of which are still 
considered to be classics in Chinese literature. He was a scholar of deep 
insight and profound understanding of Buddhist philosophy, specially 
that of Nagarjuna which he was the first to introduce in China.' He did not 
fail to notice that the system of Nagirjuna and the philosophy of Lao-tseu 
had many th i ng s in common. So he was not against interpreting the 
philosophy of Nagdquna in the language of Taoism. He is even believed 
to have written a commentary on the Tao-le~king which is lost. It was 
probably an interpretation of the Taoist philosophy from the Buddhist 
point of view. Among his disciples there were many illustrious Chinese 
scholars and Seng-chao was one of them. It was probably at the dictates 
of his master that he interpreted the philosophy of Nag&rjuna or rather 
attempted to synthesize it with Taoism for the first time, 

Buddhist thought presented the antithesis between the immutable 
reality (bhuta-tutlMld) and the temporal {utpada-nirodha ), between per¬ 
manence and cliange and between nirvana and rebirth (samsara). These 
were very much similar to the Taoist contrast between non-being and 
being, immutability and mutability and wu-nxi ( non-ixistetice) and yu- 
uw* (existence). On the question of mutability and immutability, Seng- 
chao says: "Most men’s idea of mutability is that things in the past have 
not come down to the present. The result is that they say that there is 
mutability and no immutability. That things of the past do not come 
down to the present is my idea of immutability; and the result is that I 
say that there is immutability and no mutability. That there is muta¬ 
bility and no immutability is because the things of the past do not come 
down to the present; that there is immutability and no mutability is 
because things of the past do not vanish away." 'Ibis reminds one of the 
famous example of the burning lamp cited in the Miiinda-panha. The 
lamp is burning throughout the night, but the lamp of the first part of the 
night is not the same as that of the midnight or the last part. From one 
point of view it is the same lamp whereas from another point of view it is 
not the same but is changing every moment. On the question of reality 
Seng-chao says: "Alt things have that in them which makes them not be 
someiliing, have that in them which makes them not be nothing. Because 
of the first characteristic, the result is that although they seem to be 
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something, yet actually they are nothing; because of the second charac¬ 
teristic. tic result is that they seem to be nothing." The theory' of causa¬ 
tion [firafftya-samutpada) is the corner-stone of Seng-chao’s synthesis. 
Everything is the product of causation. The effect is something new but 
that does not mean that it is not an effect, of a particular cause, 

Seng-chao tries to solve another problem, the problem of the prajM, 
the highest knowledge. Knowledge has an object and an object has a 
character. It is not quality less and hence not the Absolute truth. If that 
be so, how can prajfid lead to the attainment of the Absolute truth? 
Seng-chao says that it is not knowledge in the ordinary sense. He com¬ 
pares it to a minor which "though vacant reflects (the Universe) but 
though it reflects, it is vacant (i.e. it is not affected by the impressions it 
receives)," So from his point of view this knowledge "has a complete 
purview of essentials and yet is not knowledge." This does not mean that 
the Absolute truth exists apart from the relative. "Although it is outside 
the sphere of things, yet at no time does it fail to deal with things. Although 
his spirit is in the beyond, yet it is all the time in the world- . . . Hence in 
illuminating the qualityless, the sage does not lose the power of dealing 
with things yet at no time does he fail to deal with things. In his observa¬ 
tion of change he is not in opposition to the qualityless. ... He thus lives 
in the realm of change and utility and yet abides in the sphere of wu-ipti.” 

This synthesis of the Absolute and the Relative, although borrowed 
from the system of N&garjuna, was taken as a Chinese contribution be¬ 
cause it was expressed in Taoist phraseology'. It was attractive to the 
Chinese thinkers and they came to regard Seng-chao more as a Chinese 
philosopher than as a Buddhist thinker. Seng-chao had a great influence 
on later Chinese thought by showing how Buddhism could be assimilated 
to Chinese philosophy. It was no more possible to discard Buddhism. 
It had come to stay and lost its exotic char utter. Various attempts 
were made during the next few centuries to create something new out 
of Buddhism and Buddhist philosophy which would be acceptable to 
and easily understood by the Chinese who generally abhorred compli¬ 
cated metaphysical speculations. They wanted something simpler, more 
of a short-cut. While the Chinese monks educated in the orthodox Buddhist 
tradition went on strictly following the hard life of a Buddhist monk as 
prescribed by the canonical works, others continued their attempt at 
evolving some simpler course. 

3 

A contemporary of Seng-chao, Hui-yuan, who though not a disciple of 
Kumarajiva was working under his influence, laid stress on certain reli¬ 
gious aspects of Buddhism. He was, like Seng-chao, well versed in Con- 
fucian and Taoist classics and as a student of Taoism it was the contem- 
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plative aspect of Buddhism which attracted him most. He created a new 
centre of Buddhist studies at a place called Lu-shan, collected a number 
of followers who gradually formed a School which came to be known as 
the Lu-shan School. This School, also known as the “Pure Land School/" 
introduced the cult of Amitabha in China. It was a new type of theism in 
which the object of worship was Amitabha and the goal was the Paradise 
of Amitabha—a land of infinite light, longevity and bliss. Faith and 
meditation alone could lead one to this Promised Land. Kui-yuan himself 
emphasizes meditation [d/iyJwa) when he says: “Of the three phases of 
Buddhistic Life (Le. moral discipline, meditation and insight) dhyana and 
insight are of fundamenatal importance. Without insight, meditation 
cannot attain the highest state of quietude. Without meditation, wisdom 
cannot achieve its profundity of insight.... I regret very much that since 
the introduction of the Great Religion into the East so little is known of 
the practices of dhydw that the whole structure is in danger of collapse 
because of the lack of the solid foundation of meditation." 

Tao-sheng; a disciple of Hui-yuan and also of Kumarajlva, developed a 
philosophy of dhydna and laid the foundation of the famous dhymut 
School of Buddhism which had a tremendous influence on Chinese life and 
thought. The School was known in China as Ch'an and in japan as Zen, 
which are only transcriptions of the Indian word ihydna (in Prdkrtajhdna). 
In common with all mystics, Tao-sheng was against attaching any impor¬ 
tance to the Scriptures, They do not help in the realization of the truth. 
They are a means to the end, but it is insight alone which helps to reach 
the truth. Thus he says: “The symbol is to express an idea aud is to be 
discarded when the idea is understood. Words are to explain thoughts and 
ought to be silenced when the thoughts are already absorbed. Ever since 
the introduction of Buddhist Scriptures to the East, the translators have 
met with great impediments, and the people have clung to the dead letter 
and few have grasped the all-comprehensive meaning. It is only those who 
can grasp the fish and discard the fishing net that are qualified to seek 
the truth." 

Tao-sheng was responsible for two theories which are considered to be 
revolutionary by the Chinese scholars and interpreted by them as a sort of 
Chinese revolt against the foreign religion. Revolt or not, they certainly 
represent an attempt to evolve a Chinese way of thinking. 1 he doctrines 
are not new and can be traced to Buddhist sources but the emphasis on 
them w r as really Chinese, The two doctrines formulated by fao-sheng 
were “good action requires no return” and “Sudden Enlightenment, 
When Tao-sheng speaks of "goodness requiring no reward," he speaks not 
from the relative point of view but from the absolute. He is speaking of 
those who are emancipated. He is in the world but is also above it. Reward 
and retribution are true only from a relative point of view* But they do 
not exist for one who has attained the ulpadd-nirodha or cut through the 
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chain of causation. This doctrine also is a necessary corollary of the 
Buddhist view of life. The theory of Sudden Enlightenment leading to the 
attainment of Buddhahood means that this enlightenment is not a gradual 
process. It dawns all on a sudden. This theory is also not new to Buddhism. 
It dots not do away with all the preparatory stages, the moral discipline, 
the holy life, etc. Enlightenment, when it comes, conies all on a sudden. 
Later development of this theory in China brought in certain aberrations 
of the real view of life. But so far as Tao-sheng is concerned, there is 
nothing to show that he was raising a standard of revolt against the 
Indian view of life. He was emphasizing certain aspects of spiritual life 
with a view to warn his fellow Buddhists against confusion of the ultimate 
and relative views of truth. 

Although Tao-shcng's theories provoked the thought of the Buddhist 
scholars of his times, his followers did not seem to have formed a School 
immediately. The origin ol something like a School of dhyana goes back to 
an Indian mystic who, in spite of the fact that a good number of myths 
had grown around his personality, was an historical personage. This was 
Bodhidharma who came to China in the first quarter of the sixth century. 
He was in China between a.b. 486 and 536. An almost contemporaneous 
account written in a.i>. 534 testifies to his presence in the newly-built 
temple of Yong-ning-sse at Lo-yang, 

The teachings of Bodhidharma in China decided!y marked a departure 
from the old. He emphasized the practice of meditation as a religious means 
for the attainment of enlightenment. The philosophy which he preached 
was only a new interpretation of the system of Nagarjuna, It looks like 
a Vijtiana-vada interpretation. According to him everybody possesses the 
Buddha-nature and real enlightenment means the awakening of this 
BuddIia-nature. He discredits the study of Scriptures, practice of all 
monastic rules, and too much attention to the formal aspects of religion as 
useless for the realization of the Buddha-nature. It is meditation alone, 
a looking inward and not outward, that helps in the realization. He said: 
"The heart of every man is in communion with all that was in all times 
and in all spaces. This heart is the Buddha. There is no Buddha outside 
the heart. Enlightenment and nirvana are also in the heart. Outside the 
reality of the heart, everything is imaginary. To search for something out¬ 
side the heart is to try to seize emptiness. The heart is the Buddha and the 
Buddha is the heart. To imagine a Buddha outside the heart is madness. So 
it is necessary to turn one's looks not outside but inside. It is necessary to 
concentrate on self and to contemplate on the Buddha-nature ol the self. 1 ' 
His philosophy is further elaborated on the same line. When everybody 
has the Buddha-nature and when there is no Buddha outside the heart, 
there is no question of saving another or being saved by another. There is 
no need of praying or offering worship to anybody. As the Buddha is the 
heart, it is the heart—the real seif which is knower of everything. It is 
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useless to go ro anybody else or to read the Scriptures with a view to 
acquiring knowledge of the reality. There is do need of asceticism, praying 
beggmg, worshipping and the like lor that purpose. If one sees the Buddha 
in one $ own self that brings about deliverance and that only constitutes 
mwiiia. There is then nothing good or bad, meritorious or sinful in his 
acts. Some scholars would like to discover in the philosophy of Bodhi- 
dhanna, the Vedanta philosophy of India. In fact, by substituting a 

Brahman or Atman for the Buddha we get something like a system 
of Vedanta^ But a VijhSna-vada version of the philosophy of Nagnrjuna 
would also look like it. Although Bodhidharma went from South India he 
lived much earlier than Samkana who was responsible for the new Vedanta 
w which the doctrine of may* plays an important part. It was the 
Buddhists, the Sautrantikas and the Madhyamikas who preached some¬ 
thing like a doctrine of may* before Samkara. 

The reported conversation between Bodhidharma and the Emperor Wu 
dearly shows that it was the Buddhist philosophy w hich Bodhidharma 
was interpreting. "The Emperor asked him; Since the time of mv acces¬ 
sion to the throne I have been incessantly building temples, transcribing 
sacred books and admitting new monks to take the vows. How much 
merit may I be supposed to have accumulated? The reply was; None. 
The Emperor: And why? Bodhidharma: AH this is but the insignificant 
effect of an imperfect cause not complete in itself. It is the shadow that 
follows the substance and is without real existence. The Emperor: Then 
w at is true merit? Bodhidharma: It consists in purity and enlighten¬ 
ment, depth and completeness and in being wrapped in thought while 
surrounded by emptiness and calm. Merit such as this cannot be sought 
y worldly means. The Emperor: Which is the most important of holy 
doctrines? Bodhidharma: Where all is emptiness nothing can be called 

holy. The Emperor: Who is that thus replies to me? Bodhidharma: I do 
not know." 

The teachings of Bodhidharma helped the Dhyana School to be firmly 
established on the Chinese soil. Although the movement had started 
earlier with Tao-sheng, Bodhidharma's visit to China and advocacy of the 
same philosophy gave it a sanction that was much needed. This is why all 
later Dhyana teachers trace their lineage from Bodhidharma. The School 
had a great success in China and later on in Japan. During the subsequent 
centuries a number of sects sprang from it. There were two tendencies 
among them distinguished respectively by the emphasis they put on the 
positive and the negative aspects of the Dhyana philosophy. According to 
one the reality is all emptiness, without any quality whatever and cannot 

defined as something, The mind as well as tlie Buddha-nature are also 
tins emptiness. This doctrine was characterized as the doctrine of "not 
mind and not the Buddha." According to the other, it is the mind that 
realizes the emptiness. Without mind nothing would come into existence. 
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It is the mind again that attains enlightenment or nirvana. So it is the 
mind that is the real nature or Buddha-nature. This doctrine came to be 
characterized as "the doctrine of being mind, being the Buddha. These 
two tendencies again arc not quite Chinese. They represent the two old 
aspects of the MaMvana philosophy as represented by the Sunya-vada 
and Vjjfuina-vadn, But the origins of the two tendencies were forgotten 
and they were looked upon as real Chinese interpretations of Buddhist 
philosophy, something really Chinese and acceptable even to those who 
had a dislike for the foreign religion. 


4 

The Dhyana School by its challenge to Buddhist scholasticism created 
great confusion in the minds of the Chinese Buddhists. There were numer¬ 
ous monks and nuns in China in this period. Large monasteries had been 
built in important Buddhist centres. Through the activities of the Indian 
and Chinese scholars a vast Buddhist literature had come into existence in 
translation. It contained, according to tradition, "the words of the Buddha/' 
Besides, the works of the great masters had also been translated. The 
followers of the Dhyana School would attach no importance to this sacred 
literature. Besides there was a growing tendency among them to describe 
the current religious practices: the observance of the rules of monastic 
discipline, the worship of the Buddha and other divinities, praying to the 
Buddha, living on alms, etc., which arc prescribed by the holy texts as 

futile . . 

One of the most illustrious Chinese thinkers of the sixth century 
attempted a bold synthesis of the conflicting views in order to evolve a 
system out of the confusion. This wasChi-k ai who was bom in a.d. 53 ^ l 
was a follower of the Dhyana School and though not a direct disciple of 
Bodhidharma must have been familiar with his teachings. He founded a 
monastery at a place catted T'ien-t’ai and hence tire name of the School. 
Chi-k'ai evolved a very comprehensive system of his own which was 
developed by his disciple Tu-shun who died in a,d, 640. Although Chi-k ai 
was a follower of the Dhyana School, he could not completely agree with 
other masters. He admitted that all beings possess the Buddha-nature 
but maintained that its realization depends on one's own exertion. So 
there is need of instruction as well as of striving to remove the error and 
arrive at true ideas. This was the corner-stone of Chi-k'ai's new system. 
A deep study of the Buddhist literature soon convinced him that in spite 
of the apparent diversities and contradictions in the teachings of the 
Buddha, there is an underlying unity of purpose in them. There are 
numerous philosophical theories but the ultimate end is the same. It is 
to get over the evils, and to attain the truth and the ultimate good. It does 
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not matter by which method that goal Is attained. It was in this light that 
Gil-k r ai attempted an ordered classification of the literature and a syn¬ 
thesis of the doctrines. The system evolved by him was so rational that it 
was accepted by all Buddhist Schools of China and other countries in the 
Far East and has come down to us. This was the real contribution of the 
Chinese genius to the systematization and rationalization of Buddhism. 

In regard to the teachings of the Buddha as embodied in the literature, 
Chi-kai proposed that they were to be classified in a chronological order. 
He divided the Buddha s active career into five periods and classified his 
predications accordingly; The first period is represented by the /JrwtaM- 
saka-sutra. The Buddha just after the attainment of bodhi passed twenty- 
one days under the tree, dazed by the light of Illumuialion. During these 
days he taught only to the gods who had come down to congratulate him, 
and the teachings of this period, which contain the most sublime truths of 
Buddhism, not intelligible to the ordinary man, constitute the Avatam- 
This is Mahay&na, The second period starts as soon as he 
leaves the place underneath the bast hi tree and begins his career of a 
popular religious teacher. His teachings of this period are included in the 
{Sfttra-pilaka) which are purely Hlnayana. The teachings arc 
destined for the novices and do not contain any sublime truths. This 
period continued for twelve years. 

In the third period the Buddha embarked upon an attack on the various 
religious and philosophical texts which preached doctrines at variance 
with his own profession. The preachings of this period are in the form of 
controversies which are embodied in the Vaipuha-siitm which has the 
character of both Mahayina and Hmayana. This was a period of eight years. 
The fourth period was a period during which the attacks of other philo¬ 
sophical schools became so intense that the Buddha had to reveal to his 
disciples the deeper metaphysical truths. His teachings of this period are 
embodied in the PrajM-pdram-iM which is purely Mahay ana. It was a 
period of twenty-two years. 

The fifth period was the period of culmination. The adversaries had 
been silenced and Buddhism had been established on a firm footing. The 
Buddha's teachings In this period w ere mainly confined to an exposition 
of the way of the Bodhisattva, regulation of the life of those who want to 
attain Euddhahood, The teachings of this period are contained m such 
Mahay in a works as the Sad-dharma-pundarikit, Xindna^uira, eta It 
was a period of eight years ending with his nirvana. So from Chi-k'ai's 
point of view', the teachings of the Buddha followed a particular order and 
none of them was w ithout its importance. They fulfil the religious needs of 
all grades in a progressive order. Hence the contradictions in the teachings 
are only apparent ; seen in the proper context there is nothing contra¬ 
dictory The Indian teachers also, specially thus* of the idealist School, 
looked at some of the teachings of the Buddha In the same light in order to 
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explain away the contradictious. Those teachings of the Buddha which did 
not fit in with their interpretation were described by them as meant for 
ordinary students incapable of understanding the profound metaphysics 
of the Mahayana. Although the viewpoint was not quite new, it was left 
to Chi-k’ai to develop it into a comprehensive system. 

Chi-k’ai regarded the Avaiamsaka-stitra as the highest and the noblest 
product of Buddhism. He took it as the basis of his exj>osition of Buddh¬ 
ism. His exposition is, however, not a slavish imitation of the Indian 
exposition but an original one. It has a syncretic character Inasmuch as 
it does not discredit any part of the teachings of the Buddha. According to 
him Buddhism is concerned with three faculties of the mind—intelligence, 
feeling and will. "Intelligence" helps one to know the real nature of life, 
"feeling" supplies a strong faith in the ultimate goal and "will” leads one 
to act with a view to attain the goal, Chl-k ai does not take the Buddha to 
be an extraordinary being but a simple man who attained enlightenment 
through the exercise of those virtues. Everyone has that Buddha-nature 
in him. This Buddha-nature is the universal reality. Everything in nature 
has a share of this reality. It has a threefold character—the true, the 
beautiful and the good. So the beauty of nature, the greenness of the 
haves, the colours of the Sowers, the songs of the birds and such other 
things are only manifestations of ihe same universal reality, the Buddha- 
nature. It is this latent Buddha-nature in us that has to be awakened. The 
Buddha succeeded in doing that. That is enlightenment. Chi-k’ai does not 
distinguish between the phenomenal and the noumenal—he takes them to 
be two aspects of the same reality, In this he follows the philosophy of the 
Dhydna School and through it that of Nagariuna. He does not apparently 
believe in the theory of "Sudden Enlightenment," 

Chi-k'ai accepts the Buddhist theory of eternal causality. The causality 
has no beginning and no end. Every effect is cause of other effects and that 
goes on in an infinite chain. The essence of the universe is eternal and the 
ephemeral beings who owe their individuality to the causalitv are only 
small waves which are instantaneous (ijawifoi) on the surface of thk 
unique permanence. They are transitory phenomena and do not either 
add to or diminish the permanent reality. 

The individuality is characterized as instantaneous, transitory and 
phenomenal. The existence is a succession of instants (sdwfa?:a) which are 
mutually related as cause and effect of forrwmn. There is therefore no soul 
in an individual. His body is composed of the four elements—earth, water, 
fire and wind which are united at the time of birth and dissolved at the 
time of death through the effect of karmmi Chi-k’ai takes into account two 
kinds of causes, the material cause {yuan-yin) and the efficient cause 
(yin-yuan). Thus the seeds arc the material cause, but it is the efficient 
cause which leads to their sowing and producing. 

In regard to ultimate reality, Chi-k’ai accepts also the Madhyantfka- 
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vijnana-vada view. This reality is not the impermanent phenomena] 
world. It is hidden under the multitude of appearances. It is the sole 
permanent real if y p true essence of the world, and the substratum of all 
the forms. The universal reality has no birth and no death, no increase 
and no decrease, and no beginning and no end. The phenomenal world has 
a beginning and an end, increase and decrease, birth and death. It does not 
end in annihilation but in the beginning of a new series of phenomena. 
The cosmic reality is absolute, one, infinite, independent and unique. The 
phenomenal world is relative* distinctive, finite, dependent and multiple. 

We have seen that according to Chi-k ai the relation between the 
nonmenon and the phenomenon is that of the ocean to hs waves. As the 
two are identical so also are the nirvana and $amsara + Nirvana is ''the 
being' 1 and Buddha-nature* 1 in their permanent aspects whereas the 
samsata constitutes their transitory aspect. In the permanent ocean of 
nirvana, the Individuals are the impermanent waves. 

Three articles of faith are important to a Buddhist from the Tien fal 
point of view: (i) The cosmic reality fills up the whole space and time and has 
no beginning and no end. It is eternal and infinite; (ii) This cosmic reality 
produces the phenomenal world under the influence of causality; (iii) The 
phenomenal world is also real as it rests in the cosmic reality. The diversity is 
also unity. The unity becomes diversity under the influence of causality. 
This is in short the philosophy of Ctu-k'ai In fact it is an adaptation of 
the system of Nagarjuna, but the systematization of the entire Buddhist 
literature and thought from this angle of vision was Chi-k'ai's own contri¬ 
bution. Hi* system had a tremendous success in his own times and during 
the subsequent centuries. It gave to the Chinese an extremely rational 
system free from the absurdities and contradictions caused by the growth 
of petty sectarianism. It also helped the Chinese philosophers of later 
times in evolving a new synthesis of Buddhist and Chinese thought in the 
eleventh century; but about that we will speak later. 


5 

While Seng-chao, Hutyuan and Chi-k'ai and their followers were 
striving hard to interpret the Buddhist thought in their own light, con¬ 
servative Buddhist scholars of the type of Hiuan-tsang, Tap-shian, etc,, 
were ceaseless in their efforts to impose Buddhist scholasticism of India 
on their countrymen* They succeeded in introducing some of the Buddhist 
philosophical Schools of India in China, These Schools also had a fairly 
prosperous career in China, Some of them still exist in China and Japan, 
Hiuan-tsang himself was responsible for founding the Ypg&cira- 
Vijfiana-vada School, He himself belonged to it and studied its philosophy 
hi India with ^Ilabhadra of Nalanda, one of the greatest exponents of the 
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School. He translated the fundamental texts of the School and published 
in Chinese an exposition of the philosophy of Vijnana-vada, documented 
with copious illustrations from commentaries of nine different teachers of 
the School. He had a deep understanding of this philosophy and not only his 
own works but also those of his famous disciple Kui-ki amply testify to it. 

This School Is known in China as Fa-hsiang (Dhanna-laksana) and in 
Japan as Hosso, The name Dharma-lak^ana was given to the School as its 
philosophy mainly deals with the true nature of the dharmas which con¬ 
stitute the phenomenal world. This School is a true interpretation of the 
idealist philosophy of Buddhism. According to it vijfsana, conscious¬ 
ness is the only realitv; the world of phenomena is a projection of this 
consciousness. In the analysis of the vijndna, the masters of the School 
establish that the highest kind of vipiutta is the Ataya-vijftSm, a sort of 
sub-consciousness which contains the seeds of all creations. The pheno¬ 
mena (f ikirmas) are all illusory, consciousness alone is real. After Hiuan- 
tsang,. the principal teacher of this philosophy was his disciple Kui-ki 
who is regarded as the best exponent of this philosophy in China and 
Japan, The School is the only one of the scholastic type that has survived 
in China till now. 

The origin of another Buddhist School of China also goes back to Hiuan- 
tsang. U is known as the Kiu-she (Koia) school. The name is derived from 
the name of the famous philosophical treatise of Vasubandhu, the Abhi- 
dharmet-koia which contains an exposition of the philosophy of the Bar- 
vasti-vada School, Vasubandhu was an adherent of this School before 
formulating his new philosophy of Vijnana-vada. The Abkidhnnr.a-koi:i is 
based on the seven metaphysical works of the Sarvasti-vada School. 
Hiuan-tsang translated all these works into Chinese. He was anxious to 
popularize tiie doctrines of this School in China as they were useful for a 
proper understanding of the Vijnana-vada. In fact Vasubandhu himself 
meant his Abidharma-koia to be a stepping-stone to his Vijnana-vada. 
The philosophy of the Kosa School is a kind of materialism. True to the 
original teachings of the Buddha, it holds that Atman (self) is not real; it 
is an ephemeral combination of the five aggregates of existence [skandha). 
These aggregates are, however, real. They are composed of infinitely small 
atoms (paramdnu) which alone are real. Their combinations are unreal and 
illusory. After Hiuan-tsang some of his followers continued to preach the 
doctrines of this School. It was then taken to Japan where it is known 
under the name of Kmha. 

Another School, founded by Tao-siuan, a disciple of Hiuan-tsang. was 
called the Liu (Vinaya) School. In japan it is known as Riotsu. We do not 
know how far its founder was influenced by his teacher Hiuan-tsang in 
formulating the doctrines of this School, His attitude was not inconsistent 
with that of other Buddhists of the period, Chi-kai had already taught 
that no branch of the sacred literature was without utility. In the same 
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strain, Tao-siuan taught that Buddhist monastic discipline was not to be 
neglected. Unless one passes through the life of strict discipline, he cannot 
form his character and arrive at an advanced stage to practise meditation 
with an amount of success. For the preparation of tire early career. Tao- 
siuan recommended the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptaka School as the most 
suitable com pend him of monastic discipline. 

Still another School of Buddhism was introduced in China in the eighth 
century by Vajrabodhi and developed by his disciple Amoghavajra, It 
was Tiinirika Buddhism, already prevalent in India, specially in Nilaiida 
and also in South India. Both Yajrabodhi and Amoghavajra carried a 
large number of texts to China and translated them into Chinese. The 
School is known in China as Chen-yen (tnie-word) and in Japan as Sliingon. 
According to the teachings of this School, the primordial principle is 
Mahd-vairocana. He is identical with hkida-Uithald (ultimate reality) of the 
philosophical Schools. The teachings of this School are concerned with 
three mysteries—the body, speech and the mind. They are found in all 
beings, either animate or inanimate. All aspects of nature are expressions 
of these three mysteries. These three mysteries in the human beings are 
the same as those in the Buddha. It is therefore possible to lead ail things 
to Buddhahood. This march towards Buddhahood involves a system of 
mental evolution through the acquisition of merits. 

The philosophy was not quite new and did not attract the Chinese 
Buddhists very much although in Japan it had great influence. It was the 
magical side of this mystic Buddhism that attracted the Chinese very 
much. Taoism of this period had a good deal of it and when new spells, 
charms and magical formulae were introduced the Q f the Chinese 
people accepted them with great eagerness. Buddhism seems to have 
exhausted itself and had nothing new to bring to China. 

pie next few centuries form a period of decadence both in India and 
China, Communication between the two countries did not cease; large 
numbers of Chinese monks continued to visit India, the "holy land" of 
the Buddhists and there were also Indian monks in China who translated 
Buddhist texts of not much significance into Chinese. 

A new period of activity starts only in the eleventh century with a new- 
philosophical movement which though not Buddhist was greatly inspired 
by Buddhism and embodied certain fundamental elements of Buddhist 
philosophy which may be considered as lasting contributions of Buddhism 
to the development of Chinese thought. This new- movement is the Neo- 
Con fucianist Philosophy. 


6 

The new-movement was started with a view to revitalizing the ancient 
Chinese philosophy and also with a bias against Buddhism. All previous 
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wats against Buddhism had laded. But Buddhism was now decadent as a 
religion tsoth in India and China. So far as the Buddhist philosophy was 
concerned, its scholastic systems were unintelligible to the uninitiated. 
Those dements of the Buddhist metaphysics which had a universal appeal 
had become accessible to the Chinese through the interpretations of 
Seng-chao, Chi-k'ai and the masters of the Dhydna School. Buddhism, 
however, still enjoyed a high prestige on account of its former glory—and 
hence the attempt to fight it once again. 

Although the new movement was directed towards a revitalization of 
the old philosophy, the new philosophy that was created contained less of 
the old and more of Buddhism which it wanted to destroy. Certain notions 
of positive sciences such as mathematics, astronomy, biology as applied to 
philosophy had been introduced by Buddhism. The Samkhya with its 
principles of purtt$a and prakwti, the atomism of Vai^ika, the materialism 
of Sarvasti-vada with their theories of evolution were known to the Chinese 
through translations of original texts as well as through interpretations of 
Chinese Buddhist scholars. 

The principal leaders of this new movement were Chou-tseu (a.d. 1017- 
1073), Shao-tseu (a.d. 1011-1077), Ch'eng-hao (a.d. 1032-1085), Cbeng-yi 
(a.d, 1033- 11 07) and Chu-hi (a.d. 1130-1200). The system evolved by them 
was perfected by Chu-hi. Contrary to the views of the ancient philosophers, 
Chu-hi maintained that there is no God, no sovereign power, no judge and 
no providence. The whole universe is composed of two co-etemal principles 
which are Li and K'i, the norm and the matter. Although they have dis- 
ti nclive characters, they are inseparable from each other. The norm is also 
called TaLki because it is the directing force and Wu-ki because it is 
imperceptible and subtle. It is further described as one, infinite, eternal, 
immutable, unalterable, homogenous, unconscious and unintelligent. It is 
under the impulsion of this norm that matter evolves alternately as Yang 
(progression) and Yin (regression). The T‘auki has no material form and 
thus no power to create. But in spite of its transcendental character, it 
has a real subsistence. Here Chu-hi distinguishes his T'ai-ki from the 
Buddhist conception of reality. He says: “The T’ai-ki consists of the Li of 
the Five Sources and the Yin and the Yang. All these are not unreal. If 
they were unreal they would correspond to the Buddhists' idea of the 
nature of things." He further says: “The Buddhists' idea of the unreal is 
not wholly wrong, but behind the unreal there must be the Li. If we only 
say that we are unreal and we do not know there are the real Li, that 
surely is inconclusive." This seems to be a misrepresentation of the 
Buddhist view of life. The world is unreal but that does not mean that it is 
wholly unreal. From the relative point of view* it is as real as anything. 
The highest reality is transcendental as well as immanent. It is indescrib¬ 
able but that docs not mean that it is unattainable. 

In regard to the relation between tile norm and the matter and the 
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process of evolution, C hu-hi says that the norm is not outside the matter. 
It puts the matter into action. It does not and cannot exist separately. 
While fche norm itself remains immobile, it produces the manifestations 
which are the beings of the world, These manifestations are not successive 
but simultaneous* .They are translations of the force into action, passage 
from nan-pereeptible to the perceptible. The norm in the individuals is 
only like a shoot of the universal norm and not really separate. The 
relation of the universal norm to the individual |s best expressed by the 
analogy of ihe moon reflecting in thousands of water-pots but remaining 
unchanged all the tone, 

Chu-hi does not believe in rebirth. Everything gets dissolved with 
death. W hen a man is bom his elements are derived anew from the two 
great reservoirs, the norm and the matter. Existence, however. Is con¬ 
tinued through descendants. Something of the ancestors is continued 
through them. The descendants are like waves of the sea. Each wave is 
complete in itself. The first is not the second, the second is not the third. 
But they are a]] modalities of the same water. Likewise an individual b a 
modality of the universal norm and of the matter of earth and heaven. 
Then ancestor also is a modality of the same elements and so a man is one 
with his ancestor only by the community of the constituents, the norm 
and the matter. 

The fundamental basis of this philosophy is not quite different from 
that of the T'ien-t'ai philosophy. Chi-kai, we have seen, accepted the 
Buddhist doctrine of universal and eternal causality. This causality is 
independent of space and time. The chain is infinite, one effect becoming 
the cause of the other effects, and so on. The essence of the universe is 
eternal and the beings are only momentary small waves in this ocean of 
permanent reality. The waves of the ocean neither add to nor take away 
from its water. The same is true of the transitory- phenomena. There are 
two causes: material and efficient. From one unique material cause, innu¬ 
merable efficient causes create innumerable beings who are distinct in 
appearance. Chu-hi F s theory of evolution in the progressive and regressive 
orders under the impulsion of the norm (T'ai-ki) which is infinite, eternal 
and immutable, ts a translation of the same philosophy in another lan¬ 
guage. 

In regard to the relation between the norm and the world, the nou- 
tnenon and the phenomenon (the Buddhist nirvana and stun $ lira) the 
Neo-Confuciaiiist philosophers a bo accept the Buddhist position. Thus 
Ch eng Hao says: "With regard to what I speak of as spiritual composure, 
in activity there is this composure: in stillness also. There b no antici¬ 
pating and no retrospectmg, no distinction of internal and external. If 
you take external things to be external and regard yourself as implicated 
m following them, then you are taking your nature to be divided Into two 
parts, external and internal. Further, if you regard your nature as able to 
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follow after things outside p then whilst it is engaged outside what is there 
inside you? You may have a purpose to eliminate the enticements of the 
external, but you are then ignoring the fact that in one's nature there is 
no distinction of external and internal . . , .As to regarding the external as 
wrong r and the internal as right, this is not so good as forgetting that 
there is any external and internal. If you forget this distinction„ then you 
are in a limpid state with nothing to disturb you. In that state you have 
spiritual composure. Having spiritual composure, then you are clear- 
minded : being dear-minded what is there which can catch you in its toils 
when you respond to things?"' Everything according to the Dky&m view 
of life is Buddha-nature. From this point of view there is no inside and no 
outside, both being in the same reality. There is no difference between 
nirvana and samsfira ; they are aba in the same reality. Ch'eng-Hao also 
was translating the same view of life. 

The Nec^Confurianists in their attempt at synthesis of the old and the 
new, created a new philosophy which has been exercising a tremendous 
influence on the Chinese mind till now. Decadence of Buddhism in China 
during the subsequent centuries has led people to forget the part played 
by Buddhism in this new movement. There is no denying the fact that the 
Dkyana and T’ien-t'ai Schools prepared the way for it. The absorption of 
the fundamental principles of Buddhist philosophy gave the new philo¬ 
sophy a universal character and made Buddhist thought almost super¬ 
fluous to the Chinese intelligentsia as a separate system. 


7 

India had a large share in the development of the Chinese civilization. 
Besides certain forms of theistic religious beliefs. Buddhism introduced in 
China the doctrine of rebirth, the idea of causality, the belief in reward 
and retribution, etc. Although the Confudan ethics inculcated a certain 
pragmatic outlook of life, these doctrines took such a deep root in the 
Chinese mind that they could not be destroyed. The Buddhist philosophy, 
especially its conception of reality which permeates everything in nature 
and the notion of universal impermanence, had an abiding influence on 
the poets and artists and influenced the Chinese aesthetic outlook. The 
poets of the T J ang period work under these influences. They have a deep 
feeling for nature and consider themselves inseparably bound up with 
it. They also have a consciousness about the fleeting nature of everything 
and feel melancholic for it The artists discover the signs of the highest 
reality in nature, in the greenness of leaves, in the music of birds, and so 
faiih. Buddhism also brought to the Chinese a deep religious feeling, a 
profound faith, which inspired the great works of art in China such as we 
find in Yun-kang, Lung-men Tun-huang and other places* 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE TEN SCHOOLS OF CHINESE 

BUDDHISM 


Thf evolution of "Chinese Buddhism" was marked by the rise of Chinese 
Buddhist Schools (Taung). They bore different names from the Schools 
of Buddhism, Hmayana or Mahayfina in India and were by no means 
their replicas or counterparts in China. The Tsungs were essentially native 
growths from the Chinese conception and apprehension of India Buddhist 
doctrines of various Schools. These doctrines reached China fortuitously, 
imported by Indian monks or Chinese scholar-pilgrims. 

Moat of these Schools came into existence between the fifth and the 
eighth centuries, and in their growth and later development, several lost 
their distinctions, coalescing with others ceasing to exist separately. Of 
the fluidity of these Schools, a significant indication is the mixed character 
of a Chinese Buddhist monastery, where monks of different Schools find no 
difficulty in Jiving in perfect harmony in the same congregation together, 
The traditional number of Schools is ten and their names are derived 
either from principal Scriptures or from fundamental doctrine, or from 
the locality where they were founded or fiourisived later, e.g.t 

(1) Cheng-shih ("True success''), 

(2) San-lun ("Three Saras’'}. 

(3) Chan ("Meditation," corruption of the Sanskrit word, dhydna; 
also called tsung-mtn, "Door of Escape"). 

{4) Tien-Tai (from the name of a monastery' in the province of 
Chekiang; also called Fa-liica, "Good Law"). 

(5) Lien ("Lotus." so-called because the founder lived in a monastery 
by the side of a lotus-pond). 

(6) Fa-hsiang (translation of Sanskrit dharma-lak^ana, title of its 
Scripture). 

(7) Chii-she (transcription of the Sanskrit word, kosa, meaning 
AbhidJmrma-koia-iasira, its principal Scripture}. 

(8) Hua-yen (translation of Sanskrit Avutajhsa-jasfra, its principal 
Scripture). 

(9) Lti (translation of Vimya; also called Nan S/kui, "Southern 
Mountain" in Shensi province where the School flourished). 

(10) Ch^n-yen ("True Word"; also called Mi-Chiaa, "Secret Teaching"). 

These Schools were not mutually exclusive, and some of thorn (e.g. 
Nos. 3, 5 and 10) have so reacted on other Schools and diffused their 
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influ since over them that in course of time they have become rather cults 
or general aspects of Chinese Buddhism than Schools proper. 

The oldest of these was No. 5, founded in the fourth century by Hui 
Yuan (a.d. 333-416) and it flourished for several centuries. The School 
was perhaps the first fruit of the process of Taoist assimilation of Buddh¬ 
ism, and it is not without significance that its founder had been an 
anient Taoist himself and that even after he had embraced Buddhism 
his Taoist leanings remained. Its principal Scriptures are three, two of 
which, the Sanskrit MaMyanisr Scripture, SukhiivatT-vyiiJta, in a longer 
and a shorter version, describe the Buddhist Paradise. The artistic and 
the romantic in the Taoist temperament seems to have seized upon this 
concept ion of "0 paradise of bliss" to which once translated, the devotee 
might enjoy mortal life. 

The idea of achieving immortality had been the basis of a very ancient 
magical cult in China, practised by the so-called IV h priesthood. In the 
third and fourth centuries, the mysticism of ancient Taoism of the Book 
of Tao and Chungtse had absorbed and been adulterated by this cult. 
The Wit priesthood practised alchemy as the way to heaven and immortal 
life; 1 The Taoist founder of the "Lotus School" simply spiritualized the 
conception and substituted spiritual means for the crude magic and 
alchemy. The School evolved the Doctrine of the White Way {Pai-tua) to 
pa radise along which the Buddha, under the Mahayan istnameofAm itabha. 
guides the souls of the faithful. It thus made short work of the intricacies 
and difficulties of religious practice and inculcated simple faith in an unre¬ 
mitting appeal to Amitabha. The Chinese cult to which the name Amidism 
has been given, evolved out of this doctrine.* The Scriptural "paradise of 
bliss" is called by the Amidists the Western Paradise or the Pure Land, 

The School next in time that arose in Chinese Buddhism was, perhaps. 
No. 3, While the "Lotus School" centred in Faith, the "Meditation School" 
in the Power of Intuitive Knowledge. This saving knowledge, according 
to its doctrine, is received in a flash through pure meditation—“medita¬ 
tion on the Void." Hence Dhyam— an ancient doctrine of Buddhism 
transmitted from the Hinayana to the Mahayana-—is made the all- 
important practice in its system. Its postulate is that the "Buddha- 
nature” {Bodhi-citta) or the essential spiritual entity ( Dharma-Mya —in 
Chinese Fa-shcu) of the Buddha is latent in every human heart. The 
devotee, through pure meditation, has to identify himself with it—to 
"awaken" it, as the process is technically called. 

The doctrine is said to have been preached in China by Bodhidharma, 
an Indian monk who arrived at Canton in A.D, 520 or 526, around whose 
life and personality many miraculous legends have been woven by the 
Chtnese .3 

In Chinese annals occurs the account of an interview between the 
Chinese emperor, Wu-Ti, and Bodhidharma from which it appears that the 
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latter was a follower {Shnya-oddin) of the Nihilistic School of Alahayana 
Buddhism, founded by Nagarjurtad 

Teaching that merit does not lie in good deeds nor knowledge in the 
reading of Scriptures and telling the Chinese emperor that "where all 
is e mptiness, nothing can be holy," Bodhidharma must have seemed to 
the Taoists to belong to the venerable company of the famous Seven 
Sages of the Bamboo Grove who lived early in the Tsin dynasty (a_d. 365- 
316)* 'The Confucian historian, casting on them an unfriendly eye. 
described them thus: “They all revered and exalted the Void and Non- 
action and disregarded the rites and law. They drank wine to excess 
and disdained the affairs of the world."* 

W ith the mysticism of the Book of Tao {Tito Teh Ching) and the spicy 
half-humorous and half-serious disquisitions of Chuangtse, Bodhidhamm’s 
teachings somehow harmonized. As Lin Yutang says: “Certain traits in 
it (Chuangtse's mysticism), like weeding out the idea of the ego and 
quiet contemplation and "seeing the Solitary," explain how these native 
Chinese ideas were back of the development of the Chan Buddhism.”* 
The Chan School flourished in China for centuries after its foundation 
at the end of the sixth and gave rise to five subsidiary Schools, of which 
Lin-chi (from a place-name) stdl survives. But it was in Japan that the 
Chan School under the name of Zen prospered most and is flourishing 
still at its headquarters at Kyoto. 

This particular School of Chinese Buddhism may be deemed to be the 
very antipodes of Confucianism. But we find, curiously 1 enough, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, a great Chinese writer, Wang Yang Ming, 
undertaking to demonstrate that the fundamental doctrine of the Chan 
School had been already latent in Mencius's conception of Liang C/iih 
(intuitive knowledge) which comes of contemplation of the mind by itself.? 

In No, 4, which arose both as an offshoot of and a protest against the 
extreme idealism of the Chan School, we find an original effort of the 
Chinese mind at a novel syncretism. The School is nominally based on 
the Scripture, known in its Sanskrit version as the Sad-dJmrma-pmujarika 
(The Lotus of the Good Law), from which the School derives its alias. 
But grounding itself on the distinction between “fundamental Budda- 
hood" 1 Pitt) and “derivative Buddhahood" {Chin )—a doctrine which Iras 
ili counterpart in the “Lotus" Scripture—it aims at a new synthesis of 
ail the teachings of the Buddha, both of the Hinavana and the Mahayana 
varieties, dividing them under five periods of the Buddha’s career in the 
world. The apparent inconsistencies in the teachings are explained away 
by the doctrine, held by the Mahiyanists. that the Buddlia, adapting 
himself to the various capacities of his hearers, delivered himself in words 
of dual Import, obvious and esoteric. 

The School also devised a system of interpretation of the Scriptural 
lore, "The special objective of the Tien-Tai School; says Edkins, "has 
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been to strike a middle path between the credulous acceptance of the 
sacred books as literally true, and their entire rejection by extreme 
idealism. It was thought best to recognize both these modifications of 
Buddhism as genuine developments of the system, and to add a third 
reconciling principle which distinguishes the others, compares and com¬ 
bines them, and then chooses the path between them.” 5 

Nos. i and z did not last long and probably got merged in other 
Schools, The former based itself on a Scripture of which the Sanskrit name 
is Satya-siddhi-iasita, from which its name''True Success” is taken. It is 
the Chinese equivalent of a subdivision, called Sautrantika* of the Indian 
(Mahayanist) Madhyamika School. The second one has for its principal 
Scriptures two works of Nagarjuna and one by his pupil. Aryadeva. 

Nos. 6, 7 and S represent Chinese Buddhist scholasticism, nourished 
on the metaphysics of some of the Mahayanist Schools of India. Each of 
them embodies not so much a form of faith and religion as a system of 
scholastic philosophy. No, 6 was founded by the great Chinese scholar 
and translator, Yuan Chaung, who, having spent sixteen years in India 
in pilgrimage and Buddhistic studies, returned in a.d. 645 to China to 
devote the rest of his life to the translation of Indian Buddhist works. 
He had studied philosophy in the University of Nalanda in Magadha 
(in India) with Silabhadra, the head of the institution, and the School 
of Yuan Chaung, therefore, claims Silabhadra as its founder. No, 8 was 
a School of Monism—its principal tenet, which agreed with Taoist 
philosophy, was "the belief in an absolute unity, transcending all diver¬ 
gencies, in which even contraries were seen to be but forms of the 
Primal One."* 

We have seen how Taoism. with its subtle affinities, both temperamental 
and doctrinal, to Indian Buddhism of the Mahay ana variety, formed the 
background for the emergence of some major Schools of Chinese Buddhism. 

Confucianism, however, offered antagonism to Buddhism in several 
respects. First, the former in its essential outlook was trenchantly secular 
and purely humanistic, while the latter was decidedly other-w orldly ; 
secondly, its fundamental ideas of social and political order, based on 
family life, were opposed to the monastic institution of Buddhism. In 
the long and chequered history of Buddhism in China, there were many 
attacks made upon it by the Confucian literati. The most famous in 
Chinese annals is Han-Yu's epistle to Emperor Hsien-Tsung in a.d. 819, 
regarded by Chinese scholars as the best specimen of classical Chinese 
prose-style, condemning the Emperor’s patronage of Buddhism, 1 * 

Yet between Hinayana Buddhism and Confucianism there was a point 
of contact in the emphasis on self-discipline and propriety of personal 
conduct. Confucianism is sometimes called "the Religion of the Li," an 
untranslatable term which embodies the central concept of Confucian 
teachings. The concept has two aspects: “as a broad principle of personal 
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conduct it means propriety in everything, or doing the proper thing; 
as a broad social principle it means the order of things, or everythin* in its 
right place.“ n In its former sense, the conception of Li has a certain 
parallelism to the conception of Vimya in Hinayana Buddhism, So at 
least one Chinese Buddhist School, No, 9, took its stand on Vimya. 

The School, founded by Tao Hsiian (a.d. 595-667), emphasized dis¬ 
cipline and asceticism as the main essentials in its system. It caught 
much of the spirit of Hinayana Buddhism and its principal Scripture was 
the Vinayti of the Indian Dharmagupla School. The Lst School still exists 
in China with its headquarters in the Pao-hua-shan monastery in the 
province of Kiangsu. The spirit of the Lu School is Confucian: its contents 
are Buddhist. 

The last School of Chinese Buddhism, founded towards the end of the 
eighth century, was No. 10, an esoteric School [hence the name "True 
Word" or "Secret Teaching)," inspired by the Tdntrika developments 
of Indian Buddhism which were popularized in China by an Indian monk 
named Vajrabodhi (died in China in A.r>. 730). In its higher aspects, the 
School inculcates the doctrine of one Buddha-Spirit under the name 
Vairocana, manifesting itself in a series of emanations and reflexes. But, 
as Eliot remarks, "in its popular and unfortunately commoner aspect, 
it is simply polytheism, fetishism and magic."” 

Its appeal to the Chinese lay in its extensive use of magical ceremonies 
and formulae. The Chinese, since time immemorial, had recognized ritual 
as a means of regulating and controlling the unseen forces of the universe: 
a series of ancient rituals, based on sympathetic magic, is still practised 
in China in the ceremony of securing the welfare of departed souls. Nor 
did Chinese philosophy discard this kind of magical ritualism, and the 
ancient Book of Rites is one of the thirteen Confucian classics. The 
Tdntrika practices of magic, with a background of mystic philosophy, 
were not uncongenial, and the "True Word" School became influential 
enough to affect other Schools and give a certain colouring to Buddhism 
in general in its later developments when it mingled with Lamaism 
introduced from Tibet. 

Scripture Collections *—The literary genius of the Chinese and their 
reverence for the written word have passed into a bv-word. The first 
Indian propagators of Buddhism in China seem to have recognized and 
made use of this outstanding Chinese characteristic. They started to 
supply texts on the new religion to the people in abundance. The first 
Buddhist monastery in China—the White Horse Monastery at Loyang— 
was for centuries a beehive of literary industry'. Available texts were 
translated into Chinese, and the language not only received an accumu¬ 
lation of new words—literal renderings of technical terms and proper 
names, but developed a sort of literary dialect, sometimes called "Buddhist 
Mandarin" different in style from Chinese classical and historical works. 
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The importance, from the historical viewpoint, of the Chinese Scripture 
collections is two-fold. In the first place, they throw some light into the 
obscurity of the evolution of Mahay ana Buddhism m India, helping us 
to place in chronological sequence some of the fundamental works of 
the different Mahayana Schools, They also preserve in translations, the 
accuracy of which, however, cannot be assessed, a good number of 
MaMyanist works lost in their originals. In the second place, they put 
a new perspective on the unsettled, though all-important, question of 
the relation between the Hmayana and the Mahayana, though their 
distinction was all too imperfectly conceived by the Chinese Buddhists, 
With a few exceptions the translations are from Sanskrit, though some 
phrases and forms of expression suggest exploitation of Pali sources also. 
A portion in each collection is catalogued as Hmayanist, but includes 
works commonly recognized m India as Mahayanist, opening the vexed 
problem whether this classification b due to the cataloguer's ignorance 
or to some obscure interpenetration between the Hlnayana and the 
Mahayfina in India itself. 


NOTES 

i- See China? A Short Cultural History, pp. 362-9, 

2. +, Amkli^tn substitutes to r the original authentic, Gautama, Amida or Amitabha 
. . . He is a deity bon* of a lotus* in the marvellous paradise Sukhavati which 
the Chinese call Hsi Tun, the Western Heaven. . . . To escape the torments of 
hell and be reborn in Western Paradise, it is only necessary to invoke the name 
of Amida." ibid., p. 2S1, 

3. Hinduism and Buddhism, VoL III, pp. 255-6, 

4 - ibid., p. 255, 

j. See CAtwa: A Short Cultural History, pp. 262-3. 

0. The IViKfyra of China, p. 67. 

8. Chinese Buddhism , VoL HI. p. 18G. 

9+ China: A Short Cultural History, p, 284. 

iol The famous epistle is quoted in an abbreviated translation in Giles's C/ieto 
Literature t pp. lot and 202, and is partly quoted Iroiu Giles's translation ]q 
Hinduism and Buddhism, pp, 266—7, 
it The Wisdom of Confucius, p. 209, 

12. Hinduism and Buddhism, VoL Til, p. 317. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


JAPANESE THOUGHT 

While Shinto, "the way of the Gods," contains a great deal of mytho¬ 
logical superstition and ultra-nationalistic nonsense, which have done 
more harm than good to the healthy development of Japanese thought 
and culture, there is one thought in it which can be considered highly 
and characteristically expressive of the Japanese way of resjionding to 
environment. By this I mean the phrase katutagetra or kannagara noinichi. 

Kannagara has been abused by scholars, "patriots," and historians 
whose minds have been warped by the narrowness of their intellectual 
outlook as well as by their sentimentalistic obsession. The phrase when 
properly interpreted really echoes the gist of Japanese thought. 

Kannagara is a composite term: kan, that is, kami, is "deity” and 
nagara is “in accordance with,” “in conformity with." or "as it is.” 
Kannagara thus means "‘hi accordance with the gods," or "such as the 
gods are '; more fully, it is “in conformity to the gods' will," or “to follow 
the gods in such a way as they are in themselves,"' or "to be like the gods,” 
or "to reflect in oneself the image of the gods." 

Kannagara first occurs in the Annals of Japan (Nihon Sftoki ) under the 
Emj>eror Kotoku (reigned a.d. 645-54), who declared Japan to be the land 
of the rulers descended from the gods whose beginning is coeval with 
heaven and earth, and therefore to be governed in conformity with the 
will of the gods. 

The term had thus first a political significance, but as time went on it 
gradually came to have a more universal application. It ceased to be 
restricted to politics. It began to assume a moral and religious tone, and 
the "gods” were identified with "Nature.” To be or to act in accordance 
with the gods was to take Nature as she is and not to exercise any human 
intelligence over Nature. This is gleaned from The Collodion of Ten 
Thousand Leaves (Mannyo-skit) which is the collection of the ancient 
Japanese poems compiled probably by Otomo-no-Yakamochi in the latter 
part of the eighth century. It was Moto-ori Norinaga (A.D. 1730-1801) 
who definitely gave this turn to kannagara. 

As long as "in accordance with the gods" was understood in the political 
sense, the idea was liable to be confused with imperialism, nationalism, 
and theocracy. The results of this confusion are in a most tragical manner 
illustrated by the recent events in the history of Japan. The bigoted 
nationalistic and in my view- highly superstitious Shinto scholars went 
through every manner of twisting the Japanese thought to suit their 
provindaiistic prejudices. While Korinaga himself was not free from these 
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prejudices he was fair-minded enough not to run to the extreme views 
such as were cherished by his followers headed by Hirata Atsutane 
(a.d. 1776-1843). 

What we may call properly Japanese thought did not become evident 
until the eighteenth century when Kamo-noMabuclti (a.d. 1697-1769), and 
Moto-ori Norinaga began to revive the study of the ancient "way of the 
gods” against Confucianism. They were quite displeased with the pre¬ 
valence of the Confucian rationalism and the aggressive attitude of its 
Japanese followers who ignored Shinto altogether and were consequently 
apt to disregard the significance of Japanese history not only political 
but cultural. Norinaga contended that the Confucians were inclined to 
be too "human” in their attempt at the rationalistic interpretation of 
Japanese mythology' as narrated in the Kojikt (Records oi Ancient 
Events) and the Nihon Shoki. He insisted that the gods are not human 
beings, that whatever irrationalities they acted they are to be so taken as 
told in the ancient records, and that if we applied our limited intelligence 
here and judged them '‘humanly,” we would certainly miss the point, 
that is, Japanese history would lose its supernatural significance and our 
rulers cease to claim their heavenly descent. Rationality is to be banished 
from the chronicle of the gods, let us naively accept it as was bequeathed 
to us by our ancestors, let us not measure the gods by our modem moral¬ 
istic standards. This was the contention of Norinaga and his followers. 

It Is very strange as we see now that the Shinto scholars, when they 
made these statements, were using the human standard, of reason and 
morality just as much as their opponents, Confucians or others. The 
Shinto scholars forgot that whenever there is a contention of any kind 
this was to be based on logic. 

Though they certainly erred in their illogical demonstration of logic 
in the evaluation of the deeds of the gods humanly recorded and humanly 
transmitted from one generation to another, they were not quite in the 
wrong in their attempt to intimate that there is something in human 
experience that eludes human estimation and that this is to be accepted 
as going beyond rationalism, as being just as it is, as ultimate reality, 
either natural or supernatural. But the error they committed—in this 
case most grievously—was tliat they endeavoured to apply the irrationality 
of the gods to the jiolitical fields, attempting thereby to prove the divine 
origin of the Japanese imperial household. 

The Japanese contact with foreign cultures took place too earl} - in 
the history of the people, and for this reason they had no opportunity 
to discover what most characteristically belonged to them. This latter 
was rather suffocated or smouldered under the superior weight of Chinese 
and Indian culture and thought. 

When the Japanese were ready to unfold their own way of reacting 
to their environment so as to grow out of the mythological stage of 
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primitive psychology, they found themselves confronting Taoism and 
Confucianism introduced by the Chinese immigrants from the Asiatic 
continent. Their cultural influence was overwhelming. There was no 
choice for the Japanese but to follow their steps humbly and even eagerly 
and greedily. 

The first thing the Japanese adopted from their neighbours was their 
method of writing in ideograph. The characters were used not only to 
indicate the sounds but also to express ideas. In the Mannyo> the Chinese 
script represents to a very large extent the Japanese sounds, while the 
Kojtki is a complicated mixture of the Japanese sounds and the 
Chinese ideas, and the Nihon-Shohi is entirely written in the Chinese 
style with the Chinese ideographs. This adoption meant largely the 
moulding of Japanese thinking into the Chinese frame. 

The cult of ancestor-worship is generally regarded, or rather made to 
be so regarded, as inherent in the Japanese racial psychology, but in 
reality it was taken over from China. 

The philosophy of Yittg and Yuwg which afforded the foundation of 
fabricating the prehistorical section of Japanese history was also borrowed 
from our neighbour. 

The idea of deifying the rulers was also probably adopted from China 
where the rulers are considered deriving their authority from Heaven, 
whatever they mean by this. The Japanese made the idea more definitely 
concrete by replacing Heaven by the gods and by making the reigning 
Mikado the lineal descendant of the gods. Here we may have a glimpse 
into the Japanese way of thinking, which mainly consists in trans¬ 
forming the abstract into the concrete. 

These ideas running through the warp and weft of the official chronicle 
of japan known as Nikon-Shokt and regarded by the Shintoists as one 
of their "sacred Scriptures" are the engrafting of the Confucian thoughts. 
The Japanese are also greatly indebted to the Taoists. Their liking for 
puerile naivete, primitive simplicity, original purity, and empirical realism 
comes from Lao Tzu’s teaching, This is especially noticeable in Moto- 
ori’s interpretation of the "ancient way of the gods." His doctrine of the 
kannagara is the Japanese version of Lao Tzu’s indictment of human 
hypocrisy and of the artificial reconstruction of social order. 

Wiiile examining the so-called sacred texts of Japanese Shinto 1 should 
like to make a reference to their compilers' grand way of describing the 
origin of the imperial rule. Jimmu the first Emperor, who is supposed to 
have ascended the throne 2609 years ago, is no doubt a fictitious person 
and the district he is said to have ruled could not have been anv wider 
than a portion of the region now known as Honshu; but the compilers 
of the Nihott-Shokt make him say, "It is my idea to establish a central 
capital by un i ti ng the six quarters and to construct one grand roof 
whereby to cover the eight frontiers.” "The six quarters" and "the eight 
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frontiers" axe a poetical allusion to the universe or the world, a typically 
Chinese way of expressing their idea of the world. 

Confucianism represents the culture of the northern people and Taoism 
that of the southern people. China is predominantly northern and it is 
no wonder that Confucian influence is everywhere in evidence. It is true 
that Taoism as taught by Lao Tzu p Chwang-tze and others had been 
embraced also by the literati, but the main current of Chinese thought 
has its origin in Confucianism. Confucianism is the preserver of social 
order and the upholder of rationalism and humanism, while Lao Tzu's 
doctrine advocates escapism and transcendentalism. 

As long as Japan was under Confucian influence she had no oppor¬ 
tunity to develop whatever Lao Tzuamsm she had in her reaction to the 
environment peculiar to her. There is no doubt that her land is principally 
inhabited by races coming from the southern islands, and their psycho¬ 
logical pattern is naturally more southern than northern. If they were 
left to themselves they would surely have developed the Lao Tzuan way of 
interpreting reality. 

But as history would have it, the Chinese immigrants with their 
higher Confucian culture were here already strongly entrenched, and the 
first chapters of Japanese history were written under their influence. 
Tliis was inevitable, and there is good reason to be thankful for this turn 
Japanese history took in its early stages. Our people were not really ready 
to appreciate Lao Tzuanism which indeed requires a great deal of reflection 
and the power of thinking, and we could not expect this of a j>eople not 
yet out of a state of primitive civilization. 

While the Japanese people were putting their community life in order 
according to the Confucian model, they never forgot—no, they could not 
forget—what was deeply moving in their southern hearts which hankered 
after the Lao Tznan expression. 

What was this? What were they after to give vent to their inner 
aspirations? It was their feeling for the kannagara. This struggled to 
express itself in thought. The feeling is nothing until and unless it trans¬ 
lates itself into a thought, and the thought has no life except when it is 
sustained by I he feeling. Japanese thought must be one growing out of 
Japanese feeling. The kannagam is thus at once Japanese feeling and 
Japanese thought. 

But Moto-ori's conception of the kannagura is far from being adequate 
to the Japanese feeling which goes beyond Shinto thought. As long as 
Moto-ori remained a Shinto exponent standing up against Confucian 
rationalism, he could not rise above the level of Confucianism. His merit 

an expounder of Japanese thought consisted in his picking up the 
phrase kunnagara from the so-called "Sacred texts" of Shinto. His Shinto 
insight faded to penetrate into the deeper aspect of the kannagara, but 
he must have felt something in his heart, however superficial and merely 
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“irrational/' when he confronted this phrase. He lived lute in the 
eighteenth century when Buddhist thought had already deeply entered 
into the Japanese religious consciousness, but his “irrational” insight 
failed to see in the kantmgara what the Japanese soul was really after. 
This was because he was a Shinto follower, who is by nature unable to 
discover anything really spiritual in his “Sacred Texts" except statism, 
or insularisrn* or provincialism, or nationalistic fanaticism* 

What helped the Japanese soul to penetrate into the depths of the 
ttiiMUigdrn feeling and made it the actually viable expression of Japanese 
thought was Mahayana Buddhism. Shinto supplied the term while 
Buddhism gave it a spiritual significance satisfactory to the Japanese 
religious and philosophical yearnings. 

When Malulyana Buddhism was introduced to Japan, the Prince 
Shotoku embraced it at once saying that Japan was truly the land fit for 
the Mahay ana teaching. By this, he meant that the Mahayana was the 
teaching truly appealing to the Japanese mind because the Mahayana gave 
what it had been asking for. The prince wrote commentaries on the three 
great MahlySna texts. In this respect he was a great representative 
Japanese, He was the first Japanese thinker who perceived something 
deep moving in the Japanese soul. 

But as a matter of fact he belonged to the aristocracy of Japan and 
what he saw in the Japanese mind was naturally from tills higher point 
of view. Being a Japanese, he w p as, of course, conscious of something 
beating in his heart in unison with that of the masses. He was too far 
ahead of his time and his people. It took some centuries yet for the latter 
to come up to his level of feeling and thought. It was in the thirteenth 
century that the religious, and consequently philosophic^, consciousness 
of the [people began to assert itself* 

Between Shotoku Taishi (a.d. 593-621} and the Kamakura period 
(a.d. 1:083-1338) we have two great figures representing Japanese Buddhism, 
Dengyo Daishi known as Saichd (a.d. 767-822) and Kobo D&ishi known 
as Kukai (a.d. 773-835). 

They were contemporaries and exercised great Influence each in his 
own field, the former as founder of the Japanese School of Tendai (Tien- 
tai) and the latter as founder of the Shingon (Chen-yen, Mantra), Kobo 
was on more intimate terms with the masses titan Dengyd, but neither of 
these great Buddhists belonged to the masses because they did not rise 
from below but came down from above. 

It was in the thirteenth century that the iapanese masses were really 
awakened to the religious consciousness and along with it a philosophical 
reflection on reality. This was the time when the aristocratic culture of 
Kyoto nobles and courtiers gave way to a new p cultural pattern created 
by the warrior classes, who had their seat of sustenance in the provinces 
and living close to the earth. The Kyoto culture had no direct concrete 
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touch with the soil and was literally up “in the clouds/' It lacked solidity* 
for it was created out of abstractions. The Kamakura revolted against it, 
which was quite natural. In fact, the Kyoto even when left to itself was 
bound to collapse. 

This state of affairs is reflected in the Buddhist teaching of Honan 
(a.d. 1133-1212) andShinran (a,d, 1173-1262}. Scholars say that they made 
Buddhism easier for the general multitude to understand, for the older 
form Avas full of abstractions and high speculations, the understanding of 
which demanded much learning. Buddhism* however, being a religious 
teaching for all classes of men, ought to be accessible equally to the nobles, 
to the warriors, to the peasants, to the erudite, to the illiterate. In 
Buddhism there is nothing lhat could be made easier or more difficult to 
comprehend. Buddhism is Buddhism as long as it is a religion. The scholar’s 
apprising altogether misses the mark r 

The fact is that the teaching of Honcn and Shinran really and truly 
echoes what was then moving in the hearts and minds of the Japanese 
people generally. It was not their artificial production, it was simply 
the response to the spiritual needs of the people of those days. Buddhism 
then became the religion of the Japanese who re-created it to satisfy 
their requiremen ts. The Pure Land School of Buddhism is the creation of the 
Japanese religious genius, 

China has her Pure Land School, and Hdnen as the founder of the 
Japanese Pure Land enumerates some Chinese teachers as his predecessors. 
This was actually what was in his consciousness at the time, but historically 
speaking Honen did not truthfully estimate his position—probably he 
could not, as he had then no way of reviewing himself as an historical 
personage. But the fact is that Honen followed by Shinran simply gave 
vent to the spiritual yearnings in the hearts of the Japanese people. 

That the Japanese people in those days were really seeking something 
spiritual is also shown by the Shinto followers" approach to Buddhism, 
Hitherto it was the Buddhists who made a move towards Shinto trying 
to reconcile its beliefs with the Buddhist doctrine of man and nature, 
Shinto remained altogether passive in this respect, this was owing to 
Shinto's not having anything in it, which could be made to function 
actively towards the absorption of Buddhist teaching, or towards its 
destruction as. antagonistic to the Japanese way of feeling and thinking, 
Shinto had not yet arrived at the stage of self-consciousness. It has had its 
idea for some time now; but it was stid something foreign to it, 
showing that it had not yet come of age. For the first time the Shintoists 
of the Kamakura period moved to assert themselves in the name of Isc 
Shinto. Ise is the seat of the Japanese ancestral shrine. It now' openly 
denounced Buddhism, but it was in reality no more than an attempt to 
assimilate the latter from the point of the Shinto world-view. 

Ise Shinto, influenced by the conceptualism of Mahayana philosophy and 
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of Lao Tzuan, speculation, tries to give a new expression to the thought of 
the kannogara by stating that "a man of the gods keeps watch over the 
beginning of the Chaos/' that "the sacred mirror from which heaven and 
earth have their start is to be received with purity of heart, to be sought 
with the mind of the gods, and to be looked into with the formlessness and 
graddessness of (the absolute) ” When the kannagara is interpreted like 
this it loses its characteristic intuitive directness of Japanese thought. 

The Nihon Skoki where this term makes its first appearance does not 
go beyond the political bearing in which it is made to stand, but under¬ 
neath the term there h an explanatory gloss which reads: Kanmgara 
means, "in accordance with the way of the gods, one has, too, within 
omeif the way of the gods/ 1 This is evidently a later insertion, but it is 
most expressive of the notion implied in the term as peculiarly Japanese 
thought. 

The time has come now to explain what is really implied in the kanmgara 
and what it is that makes it characteristically Japanese thought. 

When the Japanese consciousness was still in its primitive stage of 
development, it could not go beyond its natural simplicity and naive 
empiricism. It was confined within the frame of sense-experience and 
fantastic imagination which could not suffer any degree of intellectual 
analysis. The gods came down from fakamagahara t "heavenly fields/' 
and walked on earth. They were wild, immoral p irrational p and unnatural. 
Their behaviour could not be measured by human standards. The 
primitive Japanese just accepted whatever was told of them and were even 
proud of their achievements full of unreasonableness and unnatumlness. 
And this way of accepting the gods and their works was understood to 
be "in accordance with them/" to be loyal subjects of their descendants, 
and also to be religiously consoled, whatever this meant. The crude 
Japanese minds were not at all conscious of the deeper implications of 
the phrase, katmagara, except being natural, simple-minded, accepting 
things as they are. negating nothing, naively obeying the order of things 
as they came to them—and all this on the plane of sense-experience. The 
kannagara was not yet a dear, well-defined thought, it only adumbrated it* 
In the Heian period {ninth to twelfth centuries} the kannagara went 
through a poetical transformation, it ceased to be political. As long as 
the rulers were identified w ith the gods and as long as there was some 
political background which necessitated the upholding of this idea, the 
phrase had its living value. But when the people became peacefully settled 
in their archipelago with their sovereign gods securely holding their power 
—even nominally—and when they reached a certain advanced stage of 
civilization enjoying a culture acquired from the study of Chinese litera¬ 
ture and also developing a degree of culture of their own creation, the 
Japanese turned their attention to Nature and began to appreciate its 
deeper aspects. They were then initiated to enjoy the feeling known as 
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mono no aware. This feel ins ma y seem apparently to have nothing to do 
with the kawtagara. The one is a poetical, aesthetical, sentimental reaction 
to Nature while the other is strongly tinged with political and ethical 
colour. But my contention is that the kunnagara and the mono ho aware 
demonstrate two different facets of one and the same Japanese feeling— 
and Japanese feeling is Japanese thought. 

Mono no aware, which swept over the minds of the poets of the Heian 
period (a.t>. 897-11S5), sounds somewhat sentimental and the Japanese are 
a sentimental people. Mono means "thinp" generally, no corresponds to 
"of,” and aware is "emotional response" in its broadest sense. The whole 
phrase thus means “to feel the sentiments moving in things about oneself," 
and "thing” may be inanimate objects or sentient beings capable of 
emotions. 

When the autumnal moon peeps into a humble hut, or when the spring 
foliage shines in the stm h or when the winter field is covered all white with 
£now\ the Heian poets feel various emotions moving in Nature as the 
seasons alternate, \\ e may say that these emotions are in us, moving 
through us, and only transferred into Nature which remains all the time 
insensible. But the Japanese who coined the term k&nmgara felt that 
Nature herself was the symbol of it just as much as we humans were; for we p 
each one of Lt$, whether animate or inanimate, are the gods, and when this 
truth is felt or experienced, though not necessarily intellectually analysed, 
whatever utterances that come out of us straightforwardly are sure to 
ring with the rhythm of the kannagarti. The poets of the Heian period 
strove to feel this heavenly rhythm which they called mono 1 w- 

Mqho means things in general; not only are natural objects iwwo* 
we sentient humans are also When our hearts are released from 

egocentric impulses and rationalistic subtleties, they become resonant 
with the spirit of the gods, w r hich is kannagart i* and are enabled to see 
deep into the value of human emotionality. This is when they read mono 
no iticare in all phases of our social activities calling forth our emotional 
responses In all their varieties. To feel mono vo ttw&tf in natural events 
aud in human affairs is no more than an aspect of the kannaga ra asserting 
itself m the Japanese heart. 

The spiritual meaning of the kannagara, however, was not realized until 
the thirteenth century, when. Hdnen and Shi nr an responded to it for the 
first time from their mountain retreat on Hiei, The idea oi the Pure Land 
naturally suggests Buddhism, hut here is one thing that has escaped the 
notice of most Japanese historians, and which I wish to take up for a 
special consideration here. 

The central point in the doctrine of the Pure Land is not necessarily 
our rebirth there, but the way to it paved for us while still in this life. 
For this way is tile one essentially created by the Japanese mind. While 
its metaphysical basis had been laid down by Buddhism which came to 
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Japan from its original birth-place, India, through the Chinese mind 
tending towards pragmatic empiricism, the Japanese of the thirteenth 
century did not approach it metaphysically or rationalistically, but in a 
most direct practical manner. 

Shin ran, the founder of the Shin branch of the Pure Land School, teaches 
that the wav to be absolutely assured of one's rebirth is to accept whole¬ 
heartedly the Original Vow announced by Amida, and that this acceptance 
is effected when one has what Shinran designates as a "side-wise leap." 
Instead of following a continuous logical passage of ratiocination, he tells 
us to abandon all our intellectual calculations and to jump right down 
into what seems to be a dark bottomless abyss of the absolute, when the 
white road to the Pure Land opens up before us. This leaping side-wise, 
to use the favourite expression of the Shintoists, is to move in the kanmtgura 
fashion, to see one’s original image reflected in the sacred mirror wrought 
by the gods, to plunge into the beginning of the Chaos and thus return to 
the essence of timdcssness. 

Shinto terminology is generally apt to give us false impressions as it 
is intimately associated with data gained from the senses and almost 
inextricably—and intentionally—mixed up with the deification of the 
rulers. But we must not forget that in it we can discover the fundamental 
thought of the Japanese people struggling for an adequate expression, 
and that their discovery is possible only when we make it go through the 
sieve of Buddhist thought and experience. The same idea may be expressed 
in this way that Japanese thought aided and deepened by Buddhist 
experience unfolds all its implications and sheds light on the feelings 
valued by the people through their history of centuries. 

The Japanese mind is not analytical but intuitive; it has never been 
trained in inductively collecting data and abstracting a principle running 
through them. It just grasps at each concrete datura of experience and 
wants to identify itself with it. It does not postulate anything supposed 
to be underlying the experience. It does not go beyond what confronts 
it. This does not mean that the Japanese world of experiences does not go 
beyond that of the lower animals living within the frame of sense-events. 
It means that the Japanese intellect tends to move on the plane of 
intuitions or that of radical empiricism, in its dealing with a concrete 
world of sense-perceptions. The kamuigara point to it. the Shintoists wish 
to take the gods as they are and not to bend them to suit human logicality. 
The Japanese Buddhists, however, who have actually passed through the 
experience of negation are not disposed just to swallow the Shintoistic 
pill. They would transpose the gods on to the higher spiritual fields of 
experience and translate the primitive naturalism of Shinto into a deeper 
state of religious consciousness where obtains the feeling of absolute 
passivity. This is what is meant by the Buddhist seeing into the suchness 
of things [tathata). 
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The kannagara interpreted spiritually is no other than objectively 
yielding to the call of Amida which is, as designated by the Pure Land 
teachers, the Original Vow of Amida. This is the tariki. r other power,'" 
The Mahayana taught prior to Honen and Shin ran was too abstract, 
metaphysical* or too Indian and did not appeal to the Japanese way of 
thinking and feeling, fn order to make Buddhism a spiritual teaching 
indigenous to Japan it was imperative to do away with abstractions, 
postulations, indeed everything that would savour of intellection. The 
Japanese wanted to follow the way of the gods though not in the naive 
Shinto fashion which could not rise above sense-experiences. 

When treating of anything relating to Japanese culture, we cannot 
ignore the problem of sabi , in which we discover the main current of 
Japanese thought aesthetically conceived as flowing from the kannagara. 

Sabi is difficult to define in a few words, hut metaphysically or rather 
spiritually I would desc ribe it as a feeling of absolute a loneness—aloneness 
not in the sense of loneliness or being away from one's comrades. Absolute 
aloneness is realized when one touches the depths of individuality; and 
this realization must take place existentially, as some philosophers would 
say, and not conceptually or postulationally. Some Japanese scholars 
would identify this realization with attaining the virtue of sincerity 
which is more or less Confucian, while the Shinto would have for it honesty, 
naturalness, spontaneity, plainness or straightness of heart. It is following 
the way natural to the gods before it became tainted by the crookedness 
of human reason. 

According to Basho's instruction given to his disciples, sincerity in 
haiku (seventeen-syllable poem) consists in feeling like the pine when you 
face the pine, like the bamboo when you face the bamboo, and this 
feeling he wanted to be given expression without any admixture of Self- 
centred mentality. The exact words of Bashu are: “as to the pine fo! 1 ow r 
the pine, as to the bamboo follow 7 the bamboo/' The Japanese for "follow” 
is narau, which has several meanings: M to follow*/' ’"to imitate/' "to leam/* 
“to practise," "to discipline/' "to be in accord with/' "to accustom 
oneself to/ 1 etc. One of the disciples comments: “To natau is to enter into 
the object and to bring out w hat is innerly there and to give it a literary 
form. When, however, the expression is not In accord with the feeling 
naturally emanating from the object p there is a split between the object 
and the expressions which violates sincerity/' In other words, when the 
kanmjgara losing its state of self identity assumes a dual is tic aspect, it 
ceases to be the way in accord with the gods prior to human contamination. 
The suchness of things Is warped. 

We can now see what is behind all these thoughts, aware, tariki, and 
sabi: it b, to use Shinto terminology, the ftannagmd or karmagara no mkhi, 
the way natural to the gods, or the way of the gods as they are by them- 
selves without being affected by human intellectuality. 
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We can thus state that the kannagara summarizes Japanese thought. 
The Japanese mind ever since its awakening to reflection has been under 
the influence of foreign culture, Confucian, Taoist, and Buddhist, and 
recently the Western mode of thinking has found its way here, the scholars 
are now endeavouring to unfold what is essentially Japanese by adopting 
Western methodology. At the same time most young men these days are 
so taken up by Western thought, and those who read recent Japanese 
humanistic literature will find there every possible shadow of the West. 
But in spite of all these foreign accretions, what flows deeply underneath 
is this Japanese thought and feeling of live kannagara, which will always 
assert itself in one wav or another whatever its superficial coatings may be. 
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animals and trees In. 34-5; and lal^na, 
4*9 

Hippocrates, and Indian medicine. 466 
Himnyagarbha. 87 

Hiuan-tsang, Yuan Chu;ing, 554, 5H3-5. 593 

Hladini , 362, 363 

Hobbes, and Kautilya. 112 

Haiti moan, 95 

Homer, 1I2 

Honen. 60 

Hopkins, 93, 9J 

Hoaso, 584 

Hsivn-T&ung. Emperor, 593 
Hsien Yang, fire in, 554 
Hsin Hsuch, 570 
Mson Tru, 551, 55a, 563, 5*4-5 
Huai Nau-tseu, 573 

Hum Yuan, Hui Yuan, 554 ~ 57^7- 59 a 
HujwtfL 'Uttman bin All al, 508-^9 
Hukamfk. 491* 493“* 

H Uitnan-heartcdnesS, 557, 563, 564 
Humanism, Chinese. 557 
Human nature, and Hsin Tau. 565 
Huuain r 493 
Hp Shih r Dr., 574 
Hwang Chung-Hsi 559 
Hymns. Silch, 315, 525 


Ibn-abKushd, 22 
Ibn Sina, 22, 493 
Icpungraphy, 486 
Idealism, Buddhist. 1S0 
Idenlificatson, in drama, 480^1 
Idols, and Chinese thought. 558 
Ignorance, and ^akta, 424 
Ikt^van-ol-Saia, 493 

Illusion, and Advaita, 300-1; in An, 476-7. 

Sec also Marn 
'11m, 501 

'Um'iVHkHm. 491 
Imagination, in drama, 481 
Immortality, in Vtdtis, 49 
Immutabihty. and 5 cng ebao, 575 
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J qcirna fcloiH, Divin*, in Bhagavaln. 125-9 1 
and Saiva-Sidd! uinta, 37 3; and Sik k&, 
5**"3 

Independent, Leiv, 332 ; bcacUCtf of, 333"4 
Indian philosophy, and Greece. 16, !&„ 20, 
21 p 22. 23-6 

Individual, and Buddhism, 162-3; &n< l 
Cai^nya, 363-4; and Cbi’k'aL, 5^2; 
and Whole, in Taoism, 569-70. 
also Ego 

India, 42, 43, 5&* ^9 
Industries, af Ancient India. 465 
Indus Valley civilization. 37-B, 393 "4 
inference, and Buddhtiip. ^03: and, 
Mtm 4 iks$, 261-2: and S&Jikhya, 254: 
and XyJIva-Vnisceika. 211-4, 233-6 
Infinity * and Ancient India, 442-4, 456 
imciUgcace*, Muslim, 495-6 
Em use son, and Buddhism, 202 
Ionian philosophy, i& 
lqbal r Sir MuEiajnmad, 541-5 
Ifwrinaiyvppu, 378 
Ise Shinto, 601-2 
Ishaq. 493 

Ismail, Maulvi Mohammad, 537 
Ismail, Shah, 537-8 

I*vara. 139. iQ2, 393, 408: and aesthetics* 48 2 


jabalL 81-2 
Jabriya, 49* 

Jacobi, 40, 75 
JaKanniitha, 482 
jainism, 17, E39-51 
Jam!, N T nr al Din, 502, 510, 512 
Japan, adoption of Chinese writing,. 59B: 
Chinese intlncmte in, 59S-602: her 
EmperUTS. Divine origin of. 597, 598-^9: 
her thought, intuitive nature of. 604, 
and, Nature, 603: a Eld the West. 605 
javali, ijj 
Jnyaota. 219 
Jnyaiatho, 3B4 

J™. J57* 5$3. 5 6 4 
Jesuits, in China, 555-6 
J tlfinl. Abdul Quad IT. 49$ 

JEW, 'Abdul Karim, 502. 510 
/lua, and Advaita, 293, 295, 296; and 
Caitnnya, 363-4; and jainism, 144-5; 
and ^aihkam. 279-Si 
362. 363-4 

/rttfwa, and RAminnja* 3*7-8; and Saivn- 
Siddhlnta, 378 

/jiflAtt 530 

J ihtna-pftihifi fin u. 1 74 
yjlfttn’m, 173 
/« CAm, 562 

J LiBUct, and ArtAaSpsira and Smrii, nfi; 
and Muslim thought; 505 


KahTr, and Xan 3 k H 545: and RAiruinuja, 3-0 

Kaiyatft, 3S2 

ivdto, 144. 415 

Kidam. 492-3 

Kalidasa, 34, 480 


Kiiii-Kvltf. 403 
A'uihj, 78. 90. 1*7 
Kwnalfliflri, 206 
K&mMi 369 
Iva mo-no-Mabnchh 597 
Ka^lda, 460 
Kane. Id/ 

Ka^ka, 38* ^ 

KannagavAt 596, 599, 600. 602, 604. 605, 606 
Kant, and Hhaitaeharya, 534. and Bud¬ 
dhism, 201. 202 
Kautdya* 107 
Ivapila. 87, 124 
Karma-mala. 376 
Karma-mfrg#. 530 

KarmttK and Buddhism, 163. 165-6: in 
ZOO-l; and Jainism, 
145; in M*htibh$rai^ 91; and Af rnrdntjn, 
269; and NtmMrka, 340-1: ^ud Sikhs. 
522. 523: and NyAyn-VaisosilcaSp 226; 
and Saitvknx a, 382; in tfpanifads, 69; 
in Vedas, 38, 50 
Karma-yoga t 315, 316 
AdHfliiUp 173 
AaFtfHd. 168 

Auryd, 377 

Kl&ntra Saivnisrn, 381-91 
Katharsis, and 5 aiva, 391 
Auijir/ij-^iilru, 42 
Keith, 70, 95, 165 
147 

liharrili. 497 
KH , 5S6 

Kings, in .'frfta'ffcnw and SmrJ'i. 111-13, 

114; and Muslim thought, 507-8; in 
nUj 76, So; in vmas, 46 

Ktu^ahe, 5S4 
Klriana, 525 

Knowledge, and Buddhism, 201-3; Carvaka. 
theory ol, E34; Jainaa theory of, 146-7; 
and Madh va, 322-4, 327;, in A/c thfiib 
Aura/a, 67, and Muslim thought, 501, 
512; and i&kta, 424-5; and Taoism. 
568; in f/pttht£(i<l$p 58-9; and NYtyst- 
Vaisedka, 220; Vrrfie sources of. 51; 
and V'Bi^tadvaita. 307-9, See also 
Epistemology. 

Kejihi, 597, 598 
Koo Yen-Wu, 549 
Ko^a, 584 

K^toku. Emperor, 596 
Koy£, Alexander, 72 
Krishnamurti, J., 533 

KpftUL and Bh&gawtia, 123, 128-9: and 
Hari. 361; and Vallabha, 346, 354-5 
| hTsna. mathematidan, 441, 442, 443 
Kr?i^l VuSildev-a, 94, 105 
Kpi Jra and iJrdAma, 113-14 
Kpatriya, 109 
K ^emard j a, 3S3 
KSkai. 60O 
I Kuhlrka, 289 
I KumfirajEva, 554, 575 
| Kumaralita, 177, 178 
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KoroftrflA, 36. 302. 259 
XupfrffrtL 4C4-15 
Kuftisiha, zg6 
Kyoto culture, (jqo-i 

£alfW>*-w*y^ 23&-40 
Lao T*u, 551-2, 566-7 j and Japan, 59^, 599, 
602 

.Leadbcaier. 52S 
lemmas. 450P1, 452-4 

i.*- 557 . 57 1 - S® 6 - 593^4 o . _ . 
Liberation, and Advofta* 29$; and Cutanea* 
304-7; and Ramanuja, 315-16: a*id 
Saj Ya~Siddh£a ta, 377-5?: and VaUubha, 
352-5. See alaO 
Licu-ugan, 573 
JLi Hsutk a 555, 57° 

Ll/J, 316, 339-4°* 3M- 355 

/,ifrl-uJj!u. 122. 124-5, Ki 7 
IJ*E*, 393- 394- 393, 39* 

Ua YIItang, 591 
Li S=e, 553 

Literati, Schools oa, 56:2 
Liu School. 564-5 

Logic, and Buddhism. 2:03: in JlfjlJhihff&rafa, 
37: and Muslim thought, 506; and 
NySyaA'aisesifca. 221-4, ic 

Fidds, 51-2 

Lakayatikas. 77, 1.33. l 37. 

Love,' and Jainism. ijg: and bskhs. 525 ; and 
Tagore. 532:; universal, and Mo Txti 552 
Lu ChlU"Yuan, 533. 570 

Macaulay. 54O 
Macdondl, 5« 

Macnieul, 526 
Mad husudana. 300 
Mudhve. 36, r&B. 3*2-37 

iSz. 184-7, 191, 19a, z&i-S 
Magadha, 153-4 
Magnet ism, 462-3 

MdAnMurefu. &5-IQ5, Uil and AiWu- 
5ifijh, 107 

MahEsaitiftfrika*. 165. 190 
tfflArt. 250, 251 

MahJKvO^ 17 - i*» *» W< 03 , 4 IS. 437.442 
MaMvuna. 170-1, 174. 5^1; and Cbnaa, 580, 
595; and Japan. 600, 601-2. -605 
Mobesvam, 560-8 
Mahltlhara. ji 
Mahsma-Thuita, 4S3 
Mahmud. Mullah, 500-7 
MaitreyarLStha. izz, 160. i6t, joq 
Mattel, 166 

Makkhnli-tkisala, 15 3. 158 
3/dJJ -puripttkci. 378 
A/dLii, 427W 
jlffrttfift, 29L 493 
A/nadA^ariiifffl, *37 

iWanff*. 50-1. £aj; and SaJcta, 410-11, and 
NySyj^Yaaseiikfi, 226 
M-iunva School, 107 
i*a ^nrtft, Misra, 

A/u ■* # ilA v a- Upomi$ad 4 61-2 
Mi uaei, path of, 35Z 


Mnsnikkavacakar 3 * i;j 

MafijnM, 44O 

Manny6-ahui 596, 598 

Matter aLHailaj, 497 

M»ii»v(4 40, 41-2: of Sikhs. 516 

Manu, 107-17 

A/itrttf-6'wirii 107 

Maqtftl, Shihab a! Din Suhrawardi, 502 

Alara-n/ajffl, 186-7 

A/nrgj, 530 

Afun/af, 501 

Maritoutadaraya, 399 

Malttlgi, in and HO-ll 

Marshall, Sir John, 393 

Maryddd. 352, 353 

Maskawaib, I bn, 493 

Msktcrialism, in Rdmdyana, 81^2 

Mathematics, in Ancient India. 431-57 

MaJrkaS, 420 

Mmsya-ynKtrst, 462 

Matter, and drviikas* 1351 and jalmsm, 143 
MatUtldlj 492 

Maurva, Carulru Gupta. 24; Chancellor oE, 
107-8 

Afoyi, £3: and Advaita, 292-5: itl tfAnguMld- 
' 6ifci, 99, 105, 105a: in -PurtinJS, H2, 
[24. 125, izb a and Ramanuja, anti 
Madva. 289: and ^iva-SiddhantS 
373-4. 376: and £ikta. 409, 413: atnl 
Safiil^tra, 276-9: and bikini, 51^17! 
and Tagore. 532; Ln Upmm$&ds t &y-f: 
in Vedas, -cs- Sic also fusion and 
Miikyd+ 

Muyd-mate, 376 
MfiytiridktL 362. 363, 364-5 
Medicine, early Indian, 463-4, 465-S, 47O 
Mcndiis, $51* 552 > 557f 559 , 5 * 3 . 5 &i 
Metallurgy". in Ancient India, 465, 470 
Metaphysics, at Jainism, 139-46: in Mah&k* 
karate, 8g: nlMlmfiihsa, ^64-9: Muslins, 
494: oi Ny-iya-Vai^esilia, 224-9 
Md^nTpsychoeas, set R&iucnrnation. 
Meykantja, 370* 371 

Microcosm, man aSi in MtigUm thought, 509 
Milinda-paliha, 177-S 
Mlmaihsakas. H3 

Mind, and KAAmlra bakaisjn, 386 - 3 ; and 
Nyava-Vai^^ika, 226: and Sakta, 410; 
In VpanUads, 68; in Vedas. 50-I 
xMincrala, in Ancient India, 4,64 
A/tMvfl. 300. See ;il m Mfiyt 1 
Mohan Roy, Raja Ram, 527, 539 
MnbcnjD-Daro, 37, 393-4 
Mok+a, and CarvalfAS, 136: in Kpics, 91, 92 . 
in jainiam. 146: and Manu and Kau- 
tilya, 107: and Mlmnrhsa. 268—cj; and, 
Sarhkam, 281: in Cpanisaih, 69-70. 
See also Liberation am! Mukii 
Mak$a-Ntega t 147-51 

Motiiam. Muslim, 510; in Upanis-xh. 57*8: 

Vcdic, 44-S 
hlono no aii-arc. 603 
Monotheism, Ye die, 44 
Moots, and Ancient India, 444, 448 
Moral causation, 159-61 
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Morals, see Ethics 

Mather Earth and Chinese thought, 55$ 
Mather Goddess, 37* 393. 394 
Mother India, 530-1 
Mo Ti + 55 t 

Motion, Indian doe trine of, 460-1 
Moto-Dn Nonna^n, 39ft, 397. 399 
Mo Tzu, Mou-Ttieu, 552, 573-4 
MiPammar, 493 
Mudita* 163 

Mughal Empire and Muslim thought, 503 
Nukii, jg ifi—15. See also Mckfa 
Mailer,, Max, 40, 43 
Mujufaka-Upvmzad' 325 
MiuSrifflM, 260 
M&rti~knla r +36 

Music, 483-5; mad Chinese; thought, 557; 
and Indian science; 46:- and £ikhs, 525 
11 and Hindiu, 501-3; revival of their 

thought, 537-45 
Motskility, and Seng Chao, 575 
Mutakadnmin, 491 
jl/ F iriadla p 490-2 

Mysticism, 2O-3: of KJsmlni $aivaism r 
Muslim, 496-502, 503-14 

jV firfa. 4*3- 4M-l 3x 4^-3 
Nadn-hrahma-viida, 4^4^ 

Nflgirjisna, 165, i 30 , 205, 302; and Chinn, 

575. 57^-9, 5*3 
Bhatta, 3 §2 
Nilirgimya, 182-3. 19 
444h 44S 

Names. rectifiGflti'jn ol. 563, 57^1 
Nanak. 515-16, 519, 520, 5al T 524; and 
Kablr, 543 
480 

Naqshhandlah, 509 
Niirada, j$ h 4S4 
Afar-ayano, Asm t 93, 126 
Naturalism, in fiS 

Natural philosophy, Indian systems of, 45a 
Natural World* and jainism. 143-5 
Nature. Chinese love of, 558; and Hciaxt 
poets, 603 

Kizanu 493* 5°7 
Neo-Confucianjam, 555, 570-2. 588 
NeO-rintouism P 21 
Newton, and JaiuaS, X44 
Nictsche, and Iqbal, 544 
NiganUia-NmLaputta, 153 
Niton Shaki . 596* 597, 59$, 602 
NHafcantha r 439, 452. 454 
Ndakantha Gastrin, 393 
N imharka, 338-46 
Vinf5«a d \ 66 ~S r 212, 5S3, 587, 58$ 
Nifya^mukias, 366 
Niyati . 81 
Non-saul, 161-2 
Non-violence, see Ahi*hs 3 
Northrop, F. S. C. p 456-7 
JVcitf, 22 

Nyaya-Vaisefika, aesthetics, 477; early, 
3 i 9 '- 29 ; late, 231-40; its literature and 
writers, 219. 233 


Odott, Colonel, 52S 
Ohm, Martin, 441 
Oldenburg, 156 

Ontology, and \ isig^dvaita, 310-12 
Optics, in Ancient India, 461 
Origination, Dependent, 157-6, 185 
Orphic phtiosof^hy, n r 23 
OstwaJd. 459 

Otomci-no-Yakamochi, 596 

Pad&ritos, of N yn yn - YaiAesika, 225 

Padmapida, 290 

Pain, and CirvJlkas, 136-7 

Paintixijj, 486-7; and Nyfiya, 477-8 

i^kudtia-KaCcayaiia. 153, T59 

Panca'bkfitftt, 463 

PtfitcaziddlubitikS* 445 

Pandurung, Dr, Atmarum, 528 

Pin Ini. 473 

Pan I lists m. Vedic, 44 

Pantheon, female clement in. 33-4 

Paramdt man and Hari K 361 

fjJMffldMM, 4X2 

FnrilJaraj 1211-3 
PnmSurSma, 403 
fuM-fflJi/rJ, 211 
PargiUr. im 
Prtn'AfllpUij, 21 i 

Pfrt tormmnQh 257 
i^arivTnjakas, 153 
rurmwito-satya, 20$ 

Parmenides, 140 
Parti va, 139 

Paryfry drtkito-nayQ , 142 
Jtantfju, 14J 
Pii& and PaiUt 370 
Patoltjaiip 254, 256, 464 
Pali* 37 <» 

L’avisi. 133, T*S 

Perception. and MlrnSLuvsi, 260-1; and 
Nyaj-a-Vai^je^Lka, 221 
PcxSijtiificatioTiH 35 
phallus worship, 37 

Philosophers, gradM of, and Madhva, 335 
Philosophy, definition of, 13; its earliest 
sourees, 16-20; growth, in. b\ historical 
treatment oh 13-16; and religion, J&, 
2i, 23; of 123-9; schools 

of, in AtakdbhSraia, 87; in RSmSyami, 
76-7: of Vifi&hpwr<f*a f xzo-3 
Physics. Indian* 4602 
Pti^mlogy and Ancient India, 466-S 
n, 436. 452 

T®lace Value Notation, 432-3 
Planets, and Ancient India, 446-7 
Plant physiology and Ancient India, 468-9 
Plato, 21—2, 24, 72, 109 
Hay, Divine, see L!la 
Pleasure, and Carvakas, 136-7 
Plotinus, 385-6; and Vallnbha, 356 
Poetry, 482-3 

Poisons and Ancient India. 463-4 
Politics, contemporary Indian, 530-2 
Polity in Arfha-iiUira and £«iffi r 111-16 
Pr&bdaMa, 364 
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Priljilpati. ^4. 47. 5 ®. 89 
PrajHa, and Seng-diao, 576 
Pmjrln'p irf r j6l 
JVaAdiii. 387, 4^1r 4 id - 4**. 4 J 7 
FrOitfj!], 438-9: in Jft^jui'ari-blfd, $3. 99! ^ 
F-pics, $9; and Suiva-SidilhanLa. 375; 
and fekta, .409-10; and Sathkhya, 2,13, 
-441 2 49“5°r 15--4 : ^iklts. 5*6, 517 

jWaytfAdfo, 376 

FrtrmjjHa(t)* 201, 220 - 1 , 2 59-64; and 

Castnnya, 359-60 

Prantffii.V45 F 323 
Pmpaiit k 317, 3_^-° 

Pr.^rthansl-Saniaj, J2» 
l i ris*ngika 1 205 
Pra£a 3 tapada , 219 

201, *2i. 260-1 

F 7 .aitf.hd, 352 

Principalities, Indian, 4&S 
Principles, in Neo-Confucianism, 570-1 
pudgaia, 143 

pvdgalfrnpir 3 tmya, 1S2-3 
Parana-Kas&apa, 155. 159 

PiiJfJwas. 120 

Purandara, 133 # ^ , , 

Parc I-nntl School, of China, 555. 577! ol 
Japan, (nil, 6t>3“4 

/■ureAifti, S1J^4 „ , „ . 

Puru[.u< in fJAn/sTi 4 d-GN*i t 9&, 99 - 111 ^P 1 ^; 
»£j; and Saivn-siddhuntn. 375 ! nnd 
SOndthya, 243, 252-4: ajid Sikhs* 510 
pOrva-HlrntdraA, its literature and writers, 
1:58-9 

F^i, 35*. 353-4. 355 

putaniU 129 

Pnthurmuia Somayajk 439 
Pyrrho, 34 

Pythagoras, t 6 . 21, 24 

Quftdirlvah< Quadarlya, 490, 509 . 

£urdn, ' 49 Gk 491. 494! wnm-uuafi. 
5*4 


Rhtfb&t 355 

Radhakmhmin, Prof . 2*5, 213, 535-6 
ft£tfsfi«iiAd-&torAfi* 366 
ffdfflJ. 459; and Smiilcbyn, 2 -h, 249, 251 
Rajput L-lans. 458 
Ittma, Si 

Raijjsikrisbna Marion. 5 29-30 
Ramaiiaiida, 320 
Ramanuja, 36, 2-3S, 
thought, 508: 

535 

Ram&yana, 75-$ 2 
Rasa, 474-5. 47* 

355 

fltsdjMfto, 463-5 
Rationalism in jainism 

148 

Havana., 219 *. 

Htal Being, in Muslini thought. 510 
Realistic Idealism, 386 

Heidi tv. Ultimate, and Caitnnya, 360-3: 

and Clii-Voi* 5S2-3: and Muslim 


305-21; and MuiliP 
and Radakrishnan, 


148 


mysticism* 499~5oo: in PwruifiiJ, 122, 
and Sllttn. 404-5. 4°?! *"<' ScKg-fh 11 ”- 
575-6; iin<1 Sikhs. 510—1 a; in t paintods, 
6-2-3 

Rebirth, &ee RefocamatidH 
Redemption, in Buddhism* 1&5-6: and 
Vaibnaea. 318 
Reforms in India, 529 

Reincarnation. 38:; and Buddhism, too. 
163-4; and Chn-hk S &7 - > n Upamfwis. 
69; in Vtdm, 50 

geletH, from incarnation, 163-4* 5** also 
Mokfa 

Rditloo, mdCirv&kos, i35“*l and Qiinew 
thought, 55Si in Mahalhaiata. $1- j: 
m Jtimilynmo, 7S-9; anil philosophy, 
18, at, *1 ■ . 

Religions, unity of, 537-fl, 54*-i: anJ 
Muslims, 591-; 

Reproduction, philology' of, and Ancient 

India, 467-9 

Revelation, add Sikhs, 515 

Revolution, and Chinese thought, 559 

Revolutionary movement, in India, 53 rj_l 

Rg Vtdn, rpis, 3 s 

Ricci Matt*o H 555-6 

Riotsu, 584-5 

Effl t 4S3 

I-tknal, -isi&, i,n Churn, 59-1; in JtfflhaijAdfflfdt 
85-6; and tf^mifatfi, 57; Vtdte* 32. 
See also Sacrifice and VajM * 
Rnadraya, iio 
Rostov! teff, n6 

Rousseau, and Hwang Chung-Hsi, 559 
Royce, jo&iab, 73 
R^abha. 139 

31, 40. 43! and Agriculture, 469 

m 43, 47* 

Ruben, Walter, 72 
Rudra, 37; and Siva, 371 
Rudra-Sivn, 93 , 94 
Hu mi , and Iqbtd, 544, 545 
Rfipa. 198 
Ruyj^aka, 483 

Sahara, 259 
£abda> 224, 236-8 r 261 

and music. 484 
creation, order of F 421-2 
SdW, 605 

Sactid$wi*ida r 36j, 534 
Sacrifice, 173; and UpaHi$cu£$ y 57. See a tea 
Ritual and Ym rl a 
SadanamJa. 133 

374. 408 

Sidtuuui, 315-18 
Saha&a, 490 
SaichA, 600 
Sai0nddLn Amadi. 492 
Saint, Sikh definition of, 511 
^ai v-aism and Sadikara, 291 
£aiva-siddhanta. 36, 369-79 
Saiyud Ahmed, Maulvi, 537, 538 
Sakata. 376, 419 
Sakhare. Prof.. 395-0 
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Sa/rfin. 296, 333-4 

S6M&* 401-25; its literature, 403-4; 

Siktiiism, 291-2 

Sakti, 359, 393-5, 39®. HI, 4*5, 4 aj 1 
Ghosh, 534 
^akii-napaid, 37-® 

Salvation, and Kriihnamurti, 3J1- and 
K^haktishnan* 535-6; ami Sikhs, 
5^2-5 

.SuPM-jUfti. 257. 411-12 
Sjfrndajn, 226 

J ?opft«JtV4-/a*fBiffiJ F 233 
.^ajnuIpa/Ji, 154 

Samliitn-i, 36. 103, 142, 213. 272-84; and 
Buddhism, 183-41 Muslim thought, 
508; and Rudhakriahiwi. 335; and Sri 
Ramakrishna. 529: and [/pntfipKfr. 56, 
65; and Vallabha. 356 
SanikajavarmaiJ. 439 

Sftihkhytt, iy. ao, 34, 48. 8 ^ 48 . 89, 94 - 10511; 
its an tiquity „ literati ire anti writer*., 
142-3; ami Bhagavad Gift i, *>3, 90; in 
Pufuniy, 121. 134; and Yoga, 256-7 
Sidikhya- Fafcad jali system. 435-60 
Sdmmillyas. 19a 
Sadmydsa, 3 ^> 500 
SariftmWjj, tin 

SjwrdFii, 351, 583, 587. 58S; and jainism* 
*45 

5uPRjfrfir&l5 d if'10-i 

Satin iL 362, 363, 404-6. 416 

Sadit-rti-satya, 208 

5ci myn g -d&rhr n *, ijS 

5a M vafi -c-Infra, I .f 8-9 

SdjftVdiya, line) 'b]klis, 522, 524-5 

SSanalkumara, 58 

5<J«iiAiPil, 362- 363 

5 ag£tta~£atf, 483-.! 

Safijay a-Bd&t X haputta* 15 3 - ^59 
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RELIGION AND SOCIETY 

Demy 8 ro. Second Impression ios. W, net 

In these Kamala Lectures delivered in the University ol Calcutta, in 
December, 1932, Professor Radhakrishnan discusses the meaning of 
religion and its application to modem problems of war and peace, family 
and’ marriage. He considers Mane's dialectical materialism and Gandhi s 
non-violence and points out that an enduring peace is possible only if the 
statesmen of the Allied nations adopt the principles o( a true religion. 
The book is invaluable to all students of religion and social thought. 

"If one wishes to see the great problems that face mankind to-day 
through the eyes of one steeped in both the wisdom of the East and tile 
philosophy of the West, there is probably no one more competent to give 
us that insight than Professor Radhakrishna n, 1 irer. 


THE BHAGAVADGITA 

WITH SANSKRIT TENT, TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY 

La. Cr. Sro. Second Impression 10s. <kf. net 

"Will hold its own as the best work of this class in English. The Philosophy 
underlying the BHAGAVADGITA is set forth with admirable conciseness. 
The Sanskrit text is given in Roman script, and each stanza with its 
translation is followed by illuminating interpretative notes.”— Philosophy. 


THE HINDU VIEW OF LIFE 

Cr. 8m Seventh Impression 7s. 6i. net 

The matter of the lectures, on the philosophy of Hinduism, was profoundly 
important and interesting, and they were delivered with a command of 
the subject matter and a power of exposition which greatly impressed all 
who heard them. Hinduism, as expounded by Professor Radhakrishnan, 
may be said to have illustrated the principles of Manchester College on a 
scale of which those acquainted only with Western Religion have no 
knowledge. The lectures were as eloquent as they were profound. 

“It should be studied by missionaries and others who have the high and 
responsible task of representing our culture in the East. — Spec tot or. 


THE IDEALIST VIEW OF LIFE 

Demy Sro. Third Impression 15 s ' 

"One of the most profoundly moving religious books of our time."— 
c, e. «. jqad in The Spectator. 

"One of the most original and significant contributions to modem 
thought. Personally, I am deeply grateful to it for the benefit 1 have 
derived from the beauty and lucidity as well as the wide range of its 
philosophical insight.”— Rabindranath tacore. 


Radhakrishnan 


EAST AND WEST IN RELIGION 

£ f g m Second Impression 6s, 6 d. nd 

THs book deals in n inl y with the attitudes and Approaches to religious life 
characteristic of Hast and West and offers further illustrations of the 
idealist view of life set forth in the author s Hibbert Lectures. It contains 
also many interesting reflections on current problems, such as Christian 
missions in India, pacifism, psycho analysts and Yoga. 

"Written with the author's usual distinction of style, and is only too 
short, not lor his purpose, but for Lhe reader's appetite ."—Manchester 
Guardian. 

INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

Tiro Fob. Second Edition. 63s. per set net 

"An interpretation of Indian thought and aspiration that is vivid, vital, 
gripping. 7 our not of Philosophy, 

"This is the first time that an Indian philosopher, well equipped in 
European philosophy, has tried to present to the modem world the thoughts 
of the ancient Indian philosophers in a systematic way.”— Theosophist. 


MAHATMA GANDHI: 

ESSAYS AND REFLECTIONS OS IlIS LIFE AND WORK 
Edited by S. Radhakrisknan 

Demy 8vo. Third Impression t8s, net 

The original edition oi this work was presented to Gandhi on his 70th 
birthday. This edition, whilst incorporating the former material, has in 
addition a memorial section. The work is an important estimate of the 
life and thought of Mahatma Gandhi. Contributors include Lord Halifax. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Aidous Huxley, G, D. H. Cole, Middleton Murray, 

RADHAKRISHNAN 

COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY PRESENTED IN 
HONOUR OF HIS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 

Editorial Board: The Very Rev, W . R. Inge, Principal L. P. 
jacks. Professor M. Hiriyanna, Professor E, A, Burtt, 
Professor P , T. Rafu. 

Detny 8fo. ^5 s ‘ net 

This volume of studies in comparative philosophy is presented in honour 
of tills great thinker whose whole life has been devoted to the cause of 
philosophy and international understanding. 
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